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WHOLESALE PBIGES, 1890 TO 1907. 

' In 1901 the Bureau of Labor collected data relating to the whole- 
sale prices of the principal staple commodities sold in the United 
States for the period from 1890 to 1901, inclusive. The actual prices 
for the 12 years and the relative prices computed therefrom were 
published in Bulletin 39, issued in March, 1902. The purpose of the 
investigation was to furnish a continuous record of wholesale prices 
and to show the changes in the general price level from year to year. 
The investigation thus begun has been continued each year and the 
results published in the March issue of the Bulletin to show actual 
prices for the year immediately preceding and relative prices for the 
period since 1890. The present Bulletin contains actual prices for 
1907 and relative prices for the 18 years from 1890 to 1907. In 
these reports wholesale prices have been presented for a large number 
of carefully selected representative staple articles secured in repre- 
sentative markets of the United States. That it would be impossible 
to secure prices for all articles in all markets is so apparent that the 
fact hardly need be stated. In the present report prices are given 
for 258 representative articles. With a very few exceptions these 
articles are the same as have been covered in the preceding reports on 
this subject. Retail prices of food, which indicate better than whole- 
sale prices of food the changes in cost of living, are published in the 
July Bulletin of each year. 

The present investigation shows that wholesale prices, considering 
the 258 commodities as a whole, reached a higher level in 1907 than 
at any other time during the 18-year period covered. The average for 
the year 1907 was 5.7 per cent higher than for 1906; 44.4 per cent 
higher than for 1897, the year of lowest prices during the 18-year 
period; and 29.5 per cent higher than the average for the 10 years 
from 1890 to 1899. Prices reached their highest point during the 
18-year period in October, 1907, the average for that month being 
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1.2 per cent higher than the average for the year 1907 and 2.8 per 
cent higher than the average for December, 1906, the month of 
highest prices in 1906. 

An examination of the prices of the various articles covered by the 
investigation shows that while there was a large average increase for 
the year taken as a whole the increase in price did not extend to all 
commodities. Of the 258 articles for which wholesale prices were 
obtained 172 showed an increase in the average price for 1907 as 
compared vnih 1906, 35 showed no change in the average price for 
the year, and 51 showed a decrease in price. The following table 
divides the articles for which prices were secured into nine groups 
and shows for each group the number of articles covered, the per cent 
of increase in the average price for 1907 as compared with that for 
1906 for each group as a whole, and the number of articles that in- 
creased or decreased in price: 

PER CENT or INCREASE IN AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1907 AS COMPARED WITH AVER- 
AGE PRICES FOR 1906, AND NUMBER OF ARTICLES THAT INCREASED OR DECREASED 
IN PRICE, BY GROUPS OE COMMODITIES. 



Group. 



Fann products 

Food, etc 

Cloths and clothing 

Fuel and lighting 

Metals and implements 

Lumber and building materials 

Drugs and chemicals 

House furnishing goods 

Miscellaneous 

All commodities 



Number 
of com- 
modities. 



16 
S» 

75 
13 

38 
27 
9 
14 
13 



Percent 

of 
increase 
in price. 



Number of commodities 
showing — 



258 



10.9 
4.6 
5.6 
2.4 
6.1 
4.9 
8.3 
6.8 
5.0 



5.7 



Increase. 



11 

34 

64 

7 

25 

21 

4 

8 

8 

172 



No 
change 
in price 



Decrease. 





5 


6 


13 


11 


10 


1 


5 


6 


7 


1 


5 


3 


2 


6 




1 


4 



35 



51 



From the above table it is seen that when the commodities are con- 
sidered by groups all of the nine groups showed an increase in price 
in 1907 as compared with 1906. In farm products, taken as a whole, 
there was an increase in price of 10.9 per cent in 1907 over the average 
price for 1906, this increase being greater than in any other one of 
the nine groups. There was an increase in price in 11 of the 16 
articles for which prices were obtained. All of the staple grains, 
cotton, hay, and hops showed a decided increase in price. The 
articles that showed a decrease in the average price for the year were 
sheep, hogs, and hides, which decrease in the average price for the 
year resulted from the fall in price during the last two months of the 
year. 

Food as a whole increased 4.6 per cent in the average price for 1907 
as compared with 1906. In this group, 34 articles increased in price, 
6 showed no change, and 13 decreased in price. Among the articles 
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showing an increase were beef, flour, butter, milk, cheese, rice, meal, 
eggs, lard, and sugar. No change took place in the price of bread. 
The principal articles showing a decrease were coffee, potatoes, mut- 
ton, beans, primes, and evaporated apples. Some of the varieties of 
pork and fish showed a slight mcrease in the average price for the 
year, while other varieties showed a slight decrease. 

Of the 75 articles included under cloths and clothing, 54 showed an 
increase in price, 11 showed no change, and 10 showed a decrease. 
In the group as a whole there was an averse increase of 5.6 per cent 
in price, the principal increase b^g in cotton goods and silk. 

In fuel and lighting as a group there was an increase in price of 2.4 
per cent. Petroleum and coke increased in price, as did also somte 
kinds of coal. Other kinds of coal decreased sUghtly in price. 

In the metals and implements group the increase in the average 
price for 1907 over 1906 was 6.1 per cent. Of a total of 38 articles 
in the group there was an increase in the price of 25 articles, including 
barb wire, copper, iron, steel billets, nails, tin plate, etc. Six articles, 
including steel rails, did not change in price and in 7 articles there 
was a decrease. 

Twenty-one of the 27 articles included under lumber and building 
materials increased in 1907 as compared with 1906. Nearly all kinds 
of timber products showed a marked increase* There was a decrease 
in the prices of brick, window glass, turpentine, and spruce. In the 
group as a whole there was an increase in price of 4.9 per cent. 

The increase in the average price of drugs and chemicals in 1907 
over 1906 was 8.3 per cent, the articles showing the greatest increase 
being glycerin and opium. Wood alcohol showed a marked decrease 
in price. 

House furnishing goods as a whole increased 6.8 per cent in price. 
Tlie increase was in furniture, wooden ware, and cutlery. Earthen- 
ware and glassware did not change in price. No article included in 
this group showed a decrease as compared with 1906. 

In the miscellaneous group there was a marked increase in the 
prices of news paper, cotton-seed oil, malt, and starch. There was 
no change in the price of smoking tobacco, and there was a decrease 
in the prices of rubber and 3 other articles. Taken together, the 
^group of miscellaneous articles increased in price 5 per cent. The 
per cent of increase or decrease in the average wholesale price for 
1907 for each of the 258 articles as compared with tlie price for 1906 
is shown on pages 312 to 315. 

In addition to the classification into the nine groups named above, 
the 258 articles included in the investigation have been divided into 
two general groups, designated as raw commodities and manufactured 
commodities. Of course fixed definitions of these classes can not be 
made, but the conmiodities here designated as raw may be said to be 
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such as are marketed in their natural state and such as have been 
subjected to only a preliminary manufacturing process, thus con- 
verting them into a marketable condition, but not to a suitable form 
for final consumption, wliile the commodities here designated as 
manufactured are such as have been subjected to more than a pre- 
liminary factory manipidation and in which the manufacturing 
labor cost constitutes an important element in the price. In the 
group designated as raw are included all farm products, beans, 
coffee, eggs, milk, rice, nutmegs, pepper, tea, vegetables, raw silk, 
wool, coal, crude petroleum, copper ingots, pig lead, i)ig iron, bar 
silver, spelter, pig tin, brimstone, jute, and nibber — a total of 50 
articles. All the other articles are classed as manufactured com- 
modities. 

As thus grouped it appears that the average wholesale price of raw 
commodities for 1907 was 5.5 per cent higher than for 190G, and that 
the average wholesale price of manufactured commodities for 1907 
was 5.8 per cent higher than for 1906. 

While the general average of wholesale prices for the year 1907 was 
higher than the average for 1906, the tendency upward did not con- 
tinue throughout the year, as there was a heavy decline in prices in 
November and a still further- decline in December. The following 
table shows the per cent that the average price for each month of 
the year 1907 was above or below the average price for the year, and 
in the last column the per cent of decrease of the average December 
price below the average price for each preceding month: 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1007 WITH THE AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, KW, WITH THE 
AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR. 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Month. 



Per cent of price for 
month— 



Per cent of 
decrease in 
I December 

.\bovc av- Below av- below each 
erago price erage price ' preceding 
for year. I for year. month 



0.1 . 

.5 . 

.0 !. 

1.0 I. 

1.2 '. 



1.2 
.4 
.1 
.3 



.5 
2.4 



1.2 
2.0 
2.3 
2.1 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 
2.9 
3.f 
3.5 
1.9 
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The average for wholesale prices for January, 1907, was 1.2 per 
cent below the average for the year. In February and March there 
was an advance, followed by a decline in April. There was a further 
advance in May, June, and July, followed by a slight decline in August. 
There was another advance in September, and in October the whole- 
sale prices reached the highest point attained during the year, when 
they were 1.2 per cent above the average price foi* the year. In 
November there was a decline in prices to a point 0.5 per cent below 
the average for the year. In December prices reached their lowest 
point in the year, being 2.4 per cent below the average for the year. 

From the figures given in the last colimm of the table it is seen that 
the average of wholesale prices in December, 1907, was 1.2 per cent 
below the average in January and 3.5 per cent below the average in 
October, the month of highest prices during the year. 

The change that took place in wholesale prices month by month 
during 1907 in each of the nine groups already referred to will be 
seen in the following table : 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1907 WITH AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, 1907, WITH 
AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. 



• 


Farm products. 


Food, etc. 


Cloths and clothing. 




Per cent of price 
for month- 


Per cent 
of m- 


Per cent of price 
for month- 


Per cent 
of in- 


Per cent of price 
for month — 


Per cent 
of in- 


Month. 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 


crease 
(+)or 

decrease 
(-)in 

Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 
with 

each pre- 
ceding 

month. 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 


crease 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-)in 
Decem- 
ber as 

com- 
pared 

with 

eachpre- 

cedmg 

month. 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 

(iverage 

price 

for 

year. 


crease 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-)m 
Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 
with 
each pre- 
cedmg 
month. 


January 




5.9 

1.8 

1.2 

.4 


- 0.5 

- 4.7 

- 5.2 

- 6.0 

- 8.3 
-11.0 

- 8.7 

- 9.0 
-11.8 
-11.1 

- .5 




0.7 


+3.2 
+2.2 
+3.5 
+6.1 
+6.2 
+ 4.9 
+ 5.1 
+ 4.8 
+2.9 
-2.2 
-1.6 




2.8 
2.2 
1.7 
1.1 
.6 


+3.2 


February 




0.3 




+2.6 


March 




.9 
3.3 
3.4 
2.2 
2.5 
2.1 

.3 




+2.0 


April 


• • « • • 






+ 1.4 


May 


2.0 
5.2 
2.5 
2.8 
6.1 
5.3 







+ 1.0 


Juno 






0.2 
1.0 
1.3 
2.0 
1.7 
1.2 
.3 


■4- .2 


July 








- .7 


August 








— .9 


September 








-1.6 


October 




4.8 
4.2 
2.5 




— 1.3 


November 


6.6 
6.4 






— .0 


December 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1907 WITH AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, 1907. WITH 
AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES-Condoded. 



Month. 



January... 
Febniary . 

Much 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septemlier. 

October 

Novein))eT . 
D«efml»er., 



Fuel and lighting. 



Per cent of ptrice 
for montii— 



Above 
average 

prioe 
for 

year. 



ae 

1.2 
.4 



Below 

average 

prioe 

for 

year. 



2.1 

1.8 

2.8 

1.6 

.7 



.1 
8.6 
3.6 



1.0 



Percent 
ofin- 



(+)or 

deereaae 

(-)in 

Deoem- 

beraa 

oom- 

pared 

with each 

prooed- 

ixig 
month. 



-1.6 
-1.2 
-1.4 
+ 1.1 
+ .8 
+1.8 
+ .5 
- .4 
-1.2 
-45 
-4.5 



Metals and implenwntn. 



Lumber and baflding 

tcrials. 



I 



Per cent of prioe 


Percent 


Per cent 


of price 


PereeDt 


for month- 


of In- 


for month- 


of in- 






crease 






O^Qili06 






(+)or 






(+)or 






docreaae 






dacreace 


Above 


Below 


(-) in 
Deocm- 


Above 


Below 


f-)ta 
Deoaai- 


avemge 


average 


t)era8 


average 


average 


beraa 


price 


• price 


com- 


price 


price 


oon- 


for 


for 


pared 
with each 


for 


for 


pared 
with each 


year. 


year. 


year. 


year. 






preced- 






prooed- 






ing 
month. 

-12.2 
-12.9 
-12.8 
-12 7 
-12.8 
-12.4 
-11.6 

- ao 

- 7.8 

- 41 






xnonui. 


3.1 


0.7 


—6.0 


49 




......... 

0.3 
1.5 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
1.C 
1.4 
.2 


^6.9 


3.8 






—8.0 


3.6 






—8.8 


3.8 






— 8l8 


3.3 






—6.4 


2.4 






—8.0 




0.5 
1.8 
6.6 
7.0 
9.5 




—7.9 






—6.8 




L4 
X2 
6.6 


—5.3 


"1 1 




—3.5 









1 


1 





Montli. 



Hrugn Hiul chemicals. 



House furnishing 
goods. 



MiaoeUaneous. 



All commoditlea. 



T>ir rent of 
, priw for 
month - 



Hvor- 

lltfH 

lirU'*^ 

for 

yi'iir. 



Helow 
iiviir- 

Tor 
yiwir. 



•Iniiiimiv 

KttltllliH V 

Mtiri'li 

A|»rll 

Mmv 

Jiifti' 

.hify 

AiiKH"! 



M 

ti 

I 
f 

/ 
i 



IVr 

cent 

of In- 

cmaiie 

( n «>r 

de- 

( ) In 

1 >ll|Mfl|- 

lM*r an 

CCIIh 

iMinwf 
wlUt 

IH'fHill 



( Ul I 



Per rent of 
prine for 

month ■ 



Aliovo 
nv«T 

yim I 



llfUoW 

II v««r 

NKN 

inr 
yi'iif 



Per 

opnt 

of in- 

(•n*niw 

( ♦ ) or 

(•rt'iiNft 
I ) In 
I >f<fMtn • 
tmr UN 

<UMtl 
Willi 

I'fiili 



Per cent of 
price for 
month 



AlMive 
nvnr- 

pri«w 

for 

year. 



I 
f 



I i 



I i 
t i 



t, 
h 

I y 
J 



I I 

A h 



III 



I 



I -I 



I 
I 
h 
I 



I, 
h 

/ 



i I 



t 
( I 

4 



III 



lielow 

Mver- , 
ago I 

prUv ' 
for ' 

yo!ir. 



Above 
aver- 

a^ . 
price 

for 

year. 



n.o 



I I 

I 4 

I U 



I :( 

} fi 

:i 

(I 

< ti 



n I 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

(+) or 

d<^ 

cppMse 

(-1 in 

l><'cem- 

Iwr ae 

ooni- 

IMrwl 

with 

each 

pre- 

(vdin); 

month. 



-4.3 

2.0 

ti I 

Cv. 4 

*V P a 1 

(V 4 . 5 

7. 4 A- 

,V4 .5 

.V<^ 1.0 

«i. »» 1. .: 

;t 



Per cent of 
price for 
month — 



Below^ 

aver- 
age 

price 
for 

year. 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 
ereaae 

;-)hi 



1.2 
.4 

.1 
.3 



.5 
i4l 



beras 
com- 

paied 
with 
eadi 
pre- 

montn. 



-L2 
-2.0 
-13 
-2.1 
-15 
-18 
—8.0 
-19 
-X4 
-XS 
-L9 
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fihiim- til* MVi'iiiKo pri V f,^r I'^ivvmlv-r. 
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in October and a very, heavy decline in November, in which month 
the price was 6 per cent below the average price for the year. In 
December the price had fallen slightly lower, tJie price being 6,4 per 
c<Mit below the av^:*age jHice for the year. The price in December 
was 0.5 per cent lower than in January and 11.8 per cent lower than 
in September, the monOi of highest prices in this group. The move- 
ment in prices during the year for each of the articles that enter into 
this lUttd the other groups will Ik found in Table 11, pages 396 to 414, 
or, if desired, the foil details of the prices throughout the year may 
be found in Table I, pages 347 to 395. 

Food commodities as a group were at their lowest price in May 
and at their highest in October, wten they were 4,8 per c^it above 
the average price for the year. The increase in October as compared 
with May was 8.5 per c^it. Food commodities declined in price in 
November and made a still furtli^ <lecline in December. Prices in 
December were 3.2 per cent higher than in January and 6.2 per cent 
higher than in May. 

The price of cloths and clothing was below the average price for 
the year during the first five months of the year. From January to 
September there was an advance in price each month. In the last 
three months of the year there was a decline in price each month. 
The price in December was 3.2 per cent higher than in January, but 
1,6 per cent lower than in September. 

The lowest price reached in the group of fuel and lighting wa^ in 
June, when the price was 2.8 per cent below the average price for 
the year. The hi^est price reached was in October and November, 
in eadi of which months the price was 3.6 per cent above the average 
price for the year. In December there was a sharp decline, the price 
in that month being 1 per cent below the average price for the year. 
The price in December was 1.6 per cent lower than in January, 1.8 
per cent higher than in June, and 4.5 per cent lower than in October 
and November. 

The price of metals and implements was above the average price 
for the year during the first seven months of the year. Beginning 
with June, there was a d^hne each month until December, when the 
price was 9.5 per cent below the average price for the year. The 
price in December was 12.9 per cent lower than in February, the 
month of highest prices in this group during the year. 

Lumber and building materials were 0.7 per cent below the average 
price for the year in the month of January. The price increased each 
month up to April, in which month the price was 2.5 per cent above 
the average price for the year. In each succeeding month there 
was a dechne in price from the month immediately preceding, until 
in December the price was 6.6 per cent below the average price for 
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the year. In December the price was 8.S per cent lower than m 
April, the month of highest price in this group. 

Drugs and chemicals were below the average price for the year 
dining the first seven months in the year and above the average price 
for the year during the remaining five months. The lowest point in 
the year was in January, when the price was 6.8 per cent below the 
average price for the year, and the highest in August and September, 
when the price was 8.7 per cent above the average price for the year. 
In December the price was 10.1 per cent higher than in January and 
5.6 per cent lower than in August and September. 

House furnishing goods were at their lowest price in January and 
February and at their highest price in August, September, and Octo- 
ber. In these months the price was 1.7 per cent above the average 
price for the year. The price in November and December was 
sUghtly lower than in the three preceding montlis. The price in 
December was 4.5 per cent higher than the price in January and 
February. 

Miscellaneous articles in January were 0.9 per cent below the aver- 
age price for the year and 2.6 per cent below the average price for the 
year in February. The month of highest price in tliis group was in 
July, when the average price was 2.5 per cent above the average price 
for the year. A marked decline in price occurred, both in Novem- 
ber and in December, until in the latter month the average price 
was 5.1 per cent below the average price for the year. 

While the year 1907 was as a whole one of high prices, the heavy 
decline in the latter part of the year was quite general. Of the 258 
articles included in this report, 132 had in December declined from 
the highest point reached during the year and 46 showed a lower 
average price for December than for any other month of the year. A 
few of the articles for which the December prices w^ere much loVer 
than in preceding months are here noted. Heavy hogs declined from 
an average of $7.0313 per hundred in February to $4.65 in December, 
being a decline of 33.9 per cent. Sheep declined 39.1 per cent from 
April to December; coflFee declined 18.9 per cent from March to 
December; smoked hams declined 22.2 per cent from May to Decem- 
ber; dressed mutton declined 24.4 per cent from May to December; 
print cloths declined 16.1 per cent from October to December; raw 
Japan silk declined 24.2 per cent from May to December; coke 
declined 44.1 per cent from February to December; ingot copper 
declined 45.1 per cent from May to December; pig lead declined 33.4 
per cent from March to December; No. 1 foundry iron declined 31.1 
per cent from January to December; spelter declined 35.1 per cent 
from February to December; red cedar shingles declined 35.5 per 
cent from August to December; brick declined 26.7 per cent from 
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June to December; tar declined 42.9 per cent from April to Decem- 
ber; quinine declined 27.3 per cent from February to December; raw 
jute declined 45.9 per cent from January to December; rubber 
declined 34.2 per cent from March to December. The price of 72 
articles remained the same throughout the year 1907, and for only 
8 articles was the average price for December higher than for any 
other month in the year. The average monthly prices for the several 
articles are given in Table II, pages 396 to 414. 

The following table has been prepared, showing for both raw and 
manufactured commodities, according to the classification already 
explained, the per cent that prices in each month in 1907 were above 
or below the average prices of the year and the per cent of decrease 
in December below each preceding month of the year: 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICES OF RAW AND MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES 
FOR EACH MONTH OF 1907, WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR, AND OF 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR DECEMBER, 1907, WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES FOR EACH 
PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November. . , 
December... 



Raw commodities. 



Per cent of price 
for month- 



Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 



1.0 
2.0 
2.1 

.4 
1.9 
2.6 

.6 



.7 



Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 



Percent 

of de- 
crease in 
Decem- 
ber below 
each pre- 
ceding 
month. 



7.8 
8.7 
8.8 
7.2 
8.7 
9.3 
7.5 
6.1 
6.5 
7.5 
3.0 



Manufactured commodities. 



Per cent of price 
for month — 



Above 

average 

price 

for 

year. 



0.6 

.9 

1.3 

1.2 

.4 



Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 



1.8 
1.0 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.1 



1.2 



Per cent 

of de- 
crease in 
Decem- 
ber below 
each pre- 
ceding 
month. 



aO.6 

.2 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.5 

1.6 



All commodities. 



Per cent of price 
for month- 



Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 



0.1 

5 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

1.2 



Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 



1.2 
4 
1 
3 



Per cent 

of de- 
crease in 
Decem- 
ber below 
each pre- 
ceding 
month. 



1.2 
2.0 
2.3 
2.1 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 
2.9 
3.4 
3.5 
1.9 



<» Increase. 



From this: table it is seen that there was a greater fluctuation in the 
prices of raw commodities during the year than in the prices of manu- 
factured commodities. In June, the price of raw commodities was 
2.6 per cent above the average price for the year, while in December 
the price was 6.9 per cent below the average price for the year. In 
manufactured commodities, the lowest prices were in January, when 
the average was 1.8 per cent below the average price for the year, 
while in September the average was 1.3 per cent higher than the aver- 
age price for the year. Thus, December marked the lowest prices in 
raw commodities and January marked the lowest prices in manu- 
factured commodities, while June marked the highest prices in raw 
commodities and September the highest prices in manufactured 
commodities. Prices of raw commodities in December averaged 7.8 
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per cent lower than in January and 9.3 per cent lower than in June. 
The December prices of manufactured commodities averaged 0.6 per 
cent higher than those for January and 2.5 per cent lower than thoee 
of September. 

Thus far attention has been directed to the changes that took jAnce 
in wholesale prices in the year 1907 as compared with 1906 and the 
movement of wholesale prices month by month during the year 1907. 
Attention is now direct^ to the course of wholesale prices from year 
to year since 1890. The following table shows, by relative prices, 
the changes in the average wholesale prices of the articles for which 
prices were secured from 1890 to 1907, inclusive. The relative price 
used in this table is simply a percentage. The base on wliich the rela- 
tive price is computed is not the price in any one year, but the aver- 
age price for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, inclusive. The reason 
for adopting this base is fully explained on page 326. Relative 
prices, such as are here shown, are also sometimes spoken of as rela- 
tive nimibers or as index numbers. In computing the relative 
price for all commodities for each year the relative prices for the 
several commodities were added and the sum divided by the number 
of commodities. 

To assist in comparing wholesale prices in 1907 with the prices each 
year back to 1890, another column is given in the table sliowing the 
per cent of the increase in prices for 1907 over the prices for each of 
the preceding years. 

RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 
PRICES FOR 1907 0V.':R PRICES FOR EACU PRECEDING YEAR. 



Year. 


Relative 
price of all 
commodi- 
ties, (a) 


Percent of; 
increase in 
1907 over 
each pre- 
ceding 
year. 


Year. 


Relative 
price of all 
commodi- 
ties. (•) 


Per cent of 

increase in 

1907 orer 

ewdiine- 

cedmg 

year. 


1890 


112,9 

111.7 

106.1 

105.6 

96.1 

9a6 

90.4 

89.7 

93.4 


14.7 
15.9 
22.1 
22.6 
34.8 
38.4 
43.3 
44.4 
38.7 


1899 


101.7 
110.5 
108.5 
112.9 
113.6 
113.0 
115.9 
6122.6 
129.5 


27 3 


1891 


1900 ' 


17 2 


1892 


1901 


19 4 


1893 


1902 


14.7 


1894 


1903 


14.0 


1895 


1904 


146 


1896 


1905 


11 7 


1897 


1906 


LI 


1898 


1907 









a Average price for 1890-1 899» 100.0. 

b These figures are correct; those given for 1906 in Bulletin No. 09 were slightly in error. 
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The relatiTe wholesale prices during the years £roni 1890 to 1907, 
set forth in tabular form in the preceding table, are shown also in the 
graphic table which follows: 

RBIATIVE PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES, 1800 TO 1907, 
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The table shows that the average of wholesale prices of all com- 
modities for 1890 was 112.9 per cent of the average of wholesale 
prices for the years from 1890 to 1899; in other words, that the 
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average of wholesale prices in 1890 was 12.9 j)or cent higher than the 
average for the 10-year period named. 

In 1891 relative wholesale prices declined to 111.7; that is, to a 
point where the average wholesale price for tlie year was 11.7 per cent 
above the average price for the 10 years from 1890 to 1899. 

In 1892 relative wholesale prices dropped to 106.1 and in 1893 to 
105.6. In the next year, 1894, wholesale prices fell to 96.1, a point 
3.9 below the average price for the 10-year base period. In each of 
the three succeeding years wholesale prices decline<l imtil in 1897 they 
reached 89.7; that is, 10.3 per cent below the average price for the 
10-year period. In each of the 3 years next succeeding, wholesale 
prices advanced, in 1900 reaching 110.5. In 1901 wholesale prices 
dropped back to 108.5. The next year, however, marked an increase, 
prices in 1902 being on an average a restoration of the prices in 1890, 
namely, 112.9. In 1903 prices advanced to 113.6. The next year, 
1904, showed a slight decline, nearly back to the prices of 1890 and 
1902. In 1905 prices advanced to 115.9; in 1906 prices advanced 
again, reaching 122.5; and finally in 1907 the general average of 
wholesale prices reached 129.5; that is, 29.5 per cent above the 
average price for the 10 years from 1890 to 1899 and a higher level 
than in any other year of the 18 years covered by the investigation. 

The last column of the table (page 292) shows that the price in 1907 
was 5.7 per cent above the price in 1906, 14.7 per cent above the price 
in 1890, and 44.4 per cent above the price in 1897, the year of lowest 
average prices within the last 18 years. 

The relative prices appearing in this table are based on 251 articles 
in 1890 and 1891, on 253 articles in 1892, on 255 articles in 1893, on 
256 articles in 1894, on 258 articles in 1906 and 1907, on 259 articles 
in 1895, 1904, and 1905, on 260 articles in 1896 and from 1899 to 1903, 
and on 261 articles in 1897 and 1898. 

Having shown the movement in wholesale prices for the period 
from 1890 to 1907 in all commodities taken as a whole, a table is now 
given showing the movement in each of the 9 groups previously 
referred to. This table gives for each group the relative prices and 
the per cent of increase or, in a few instances, decrease of prices for 
1907, as compared with the prices for each preceding year. 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
IN PRICES FOR 1907 OVER PRICES FOR EACH PRECEDING YEAR, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. 





Farm products. 


Food, etc. 


Cloths and 
clothing. 


Fuel and 
lighting. 


Metals and 
implements. 


Year. 


Rcla^ 

tive 

price. 


Per cent 

of 
increase 
in 1907 
over 
each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 

price. 
(«) 


Per cent 

of 
increase 
in 1907 
over 
each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

(«) 


Per cent 

of 
increase 
in 1907 
over 
each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela^ 
*tive 
price. 


Per cent 

of 
increase 
in 1907 
over 
each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 


Per cent 

of 
increase 
in 1907 
over 
each 
preced- 
ing year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

2907 


110.0 

121.5 

111.7 

107.9 

95.9 

93.3 

78.3 

85u2 

96.1 

100.0 

109.5 

116.9 

130.5 

11&8 

126.2 

1242 

123.6 

137. 1 


24 6 
12.8 
22.7 
27.1 
43.0 
46.9 
75.1 
60.9 
42.7 
37.1 
25.2 
17.3 

5.1 
15.4 

8.6 
10.4 
10.9 


112.4 

115.7 

103.6 

110.2 

99.8 

94 6 

83.8 

87.7 

94 4 

98.3 

1042 

105.9 

111.3 

107.1 

107.2 

108.7 

112.6 

117.8 


48 

1.8 

13.7 

6.9 

18.0 

24 5 

40.6 

34 3 

24 8 

19.8 

13.1 

11.2 

5.8 

10.0 

9.9 

&4 

4 6 


113.5 

lll.» 

109.0 

107.2 

96.1 

92.7 

91.3 

91.1 

93.4 

96.7 

106.8 

101.0 

102.0 

106.6 

109.8 

112.0 

120.0 

126.7 


11.6 
13.8 
16.2 
18.2 
31.8 
36.7 
38.8 
39.1 
35.7 
31.0 
18.6 
25.4 
242 
18.9 
15.4 
13.1 
5.6 


104 7 

102.7 

101.1 

100.0 

92.4 

98.1 

104 3 

96.4 

95.4 

105.0 

120.9 

119.5 

134 3 

149.3 

132.6 

128.8 

C131.9 

135.0 


28.9 

31.5 

33.5 

35.0 

46.1 

37.6 

29.4 

40.0 

41.5 

28.6 

11.7 

13.0 

.5 

b9.6 

1.8 

48 

2.4 


119.2 

111.7 

106.0 

100.7 

90.7 

92.0 

93.7 

86.6 

86.4 

114 7 

120.5 

111.9 

117.2 

117.6 

109.6 

122.5 

135.2 

143.4 


20.3 
28.4 
35.3 
42.4 
58.1 
55.9 
53.0 
65.6 
66.0 
25.0 
19.0 
28.2 
22.4 
21.9 
30.8 
17.1 
6.1 



















Lumber and 

building 

materials. 


Drugs and 
chemicals. 


House furnish- 
ing goods. 


Miscellaneous. 


All commodities. 


Yea,r. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Per cent 

of 
increase 

in 1907 
over each 

preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

(») 


Per cent 

of 
increase 

in 1907 
over each 

preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 

price. 
(«) 


Per cent 

of 
increase 

in 1907 
over each 

preced- . 
ingyear. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

(«) 


Per cent 

of 
increase 

in 1907 
over each 

preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Per cent 

of 
increase 

in 1907 
over each 

preced- 
ing year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


111.8 

108.4 

102.8 

101.9 

96.3 

941 

93.4 

90.4 

95.8 

105.8 

115.7 

116.7 

118.8 

121.4 

122.7 

127.7 

140.1 

146.9 


31.4 
35.5 
42.9 
442 
52.5 
56.1 
57.3 
62.5 
53.3 
38.8 
27.0 
25.9 
23.7 
21.0 
19.7 
15.0 
49 


110.2 

103.6 

102.9 

100.5 

89.8 

87.9 

92.6 

94 4 

106.6 

111.3 

115.7 

115.2 

1142 

112.6 

110.0 

109.1 

101.2 

109.6 


5 0.5 

5.8 

6.5 

9.1 

22.0 

24 7 

18.4 

16.1 

2.8 

M.5 

55.3 

&49 

540 

5 2.7 

5.4 

.5 

8.3 


111.1 

110.2 

106.5 

1049 

100.1 

96.5 

940 

89.8 

92.0 

95.1 

106.1 

110.9 

112.2 

113.0 

111.7 

109.1 

111.0 

11&5 


6.7 

7.5 

11.3 

13.0 

1&4 

22.8 

26.1 

32.0 

28.8 

246 

11.7 

6.9 

5.6 

49 

6.1 

8.6 

6.8 


110.3 

109.4 

106.2 

105.9 

99.8 

94 5 

91.4 

92.1 

92.4 

97.7 

109.8 

107.4 

1141 

113.6 

111.7 

112.8 

121.1 

127.1 


15.2 
16.2 
19.7 
20.0 
27.4 
34 5 
39.1 
38.0 
37.6 
30.1 
15.8 
18.3 
11.4 
11.9 
13.8 
12.7 
5.0 


112.9 

111.7 

106.1 

105.6 

96.1 

93.6 

90.4 

89.7 

93.4 

101.7 

110.5 

108.5 

112.9 

113.6 

113.0 

115.9 

C122.5 

129.5 


147 
15.9 
22.1 
22.6 
348 
38.4 
43.3 
44 4 
38.7 
27.3 
17.2 
19.4 
14 7 
140 
146 
11.7 
6.7 

















a Average price for 1890-1899=100.0. 

5 Decrease. 

c These figures are correct; those given for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69 were slightly in error. 
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In this table the average Feiative prices of fami products are based 
on 16 articles; of food, etc., on 53 articles from 1890 to 1892 and 
from 1904 to 1907, and 54 from 1S93 to 1903; of cloths and clothing, 
on 70 articles in 1890 and 1891, 72 in 1892, 73 in 1893 and 1894, 75 
in 1895, 1896, 1906, and 1907, and 76 from 1897 to 11K)5; of fuel and 
lighting, on 13 articles; of metals and implements, on 37 articles from 
1890 to 1893, 38 in 1894 and 1895 and from 1899 to 1907, and 39 from 
1896 to 1898; of lumber and building materials, on 26 articles from 
1890 to 1894 and 27 from 1895 to 1907; of drugs and chemicals, on 
9 articles; of house furnishing goods, on 14 articles, and of miscel- 
laneous, on 13 articles. 

A study of the table shows tliat the group of farm products reached 
the lowest average in 1896 and the highest in 1907; that of food, 
etc., the lowest in 1896 and the highest in 1907; that of cloths and 
dothing, the lowest in 1897 and the highest in 1907; that of fuel and 
lifting, the lowest in 1894 and the highest in 1903 ; that of metals and 
implements, the lowest in 1898 and the highest in 1907; that of lum- 
ber and building materials, the lowest in 1897 and the highest in 1907; 
that of drugs and chemicals, the lowest in 1895 and the highest in 
1900; that of house furnishing goods, the lowest in 1897 and the 
highest in 1907, while in the miscellaneous group tlic lowest average 
was reached in 1896 and the highest in 1907. The average for all 
commodities combined, as before stated, was lowest in 1897 and 
highest in 1907. Of the nine groups, it is seen that one reached its 
lowest point in 1894, one in 1895, three in 1896, three in 1897, and 
one in 1898. Tlie highest point was reached by one group in 1900, 
by one in 1903, and by seven in 1907. 

In order to follow the movement in the two great classes — ^raw and 
manufactured commodities — the following table has been prepared. 
The articles included under each of the two groups are indicated on 
page 286. 
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RELATIVE PBICES 0¥ RAW AND OF MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND 
PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICES FOR 1907 OVER PRICES FOR EACH PRECEDING 
YEAR. 



Year. 



1390. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1398 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



Raw «<nnfiMdities. 




Per cent 


Reflative 
pftoe. 

(a) 


flItoGrease 

in 1907 
over each 


preoedlog 




year. 


115.0 


16.0 


n6.3 


14.7 


107.9 


23.6 


104.4 


27.8 


93.2 


43.1 


91.7 


45.5 


84.0 


58.8 


87.6 


52.3 


94.0 


41.9 


105.9 


26.0 


111.9 


19.2 


111.4 


».7 


122.4 


9.0 


122.7 


8.7 


119.7 


11.4 


121.2 


10.1 


& 126.5 


5.5 


183.4 







Maniifiactcrved -com- 
modities. 



All commodities. 



RelatiTe 
©rice. 



Per cent 
of increase 

in 1907 

over eadi 

pneedlng 

year. 



Relative 
price. 



Per cent 
of increase 

in 1907 

over each 

pnoeding 

year. 



112.3 


14.5 


112.9 


110.6 


16-3 


111.7 


105.6 


21.8 


106.1 


105.9 


21.4 


105.6 


96.8 


32.9 


96.1 


94.0 


36.8 


93.6 


91.9 


39.9 


90.4 


90.1 


«2.7 


89.7 


93.3 


37.8 


93.4 


100.7 


27.7 


101.7 


110.2 


16.7 


110.5 


107.8 


19.3 


108.5 


110.6 


16.3 


112.9 


111.5 


15.3 


113.6 


111.3 


15.5 


113.0 


114.6 


12.2 


115.9 


121.6 


5.8 


6122.5 


128.6 




129.5 







14.7 
15.9 
22.1 
22.6 
34.8 
38.4 
43.3 
44.4 
38.7 
27. S 

n.2 

19.4 
14.7 
14.0 
14.6 
11.7 
5.7 



a Average priee for 1890-1889=100.0. 

f> These figures are corrot*; those given for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69 were slightly in error. 

In 1890, when prices in general were liigli, the relative prices of raw 
commodities were hi^er than those of manuf actiired commodities 
and remained so until 1893, when prices of raw commodities decKned 
and those of manufactured commodities were slightly above the prices 
of 1892. From 1894 to 1896 there was a marked decUne in both 
groups, the raw commodities being lower than the manufactured in 
each of these years. In 1897 raw commodities advanced and manu- 
factured declined. Frcwn 1898 to 1900 there was a decided advance 
in both groups each year, raw commodities advandng to a higher 
point than manufactured. In 1901 there was a very slight decline 
in raw and a more marked decline in manufactured commodities. 
In 1902 both raw and manufactured commodities made a decided 
advance, raw commodities much the greater, and in 1903 both slightly 
advanced. In 1904 both raw and manufactured commodities de- 
cUned sli^tly, but in 1905 both raw and manufactured commodities 
advanced. In 1906 both raw and manufactured commodities naade 
a sharp advance, and another sharp advance, equally great, was made 
in both groups in 1907. In 1907 both raw and manufactured com- 
modities reached the highest point during the 18 years considered. 

For the 18 years included in this table, with the single exception 
of 1893, it will be seen that during the years of high prices raw com- 
modities were higher than manufactured, and during the years of low 
prices, with the exception of 1898, raw commodities were lower than 
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manufactureil. This is clearly mIiowii in thn grii])liic table which" 
follows: 
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To give an opportunity to study the movement in prices in each 
of the 9 groups before named, month by month for a few years back, 
a table is now given showing the relative prices in each group and for 
all commodities for each month from January, 1902, to December, 
1907, inclusive: 

RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES FOR EACH MONTH, 1902 TO 1907, BY GROUPS. 

[Average price for 1890-1899-= 100.0.] 



Date. 



190:2. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 1902. 

1903. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December — 

Average, 1903. 

1904. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 1904. 

1905. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June *. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average, 1905. 



Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 



120.7 
126.8 
129.0 
134.4 
137.7 
137.6 
141.1 
131.0 
129.7 
126.3 
123.5 
122.3 



130.5 



123.3 
124.8 
127.0 
125.0 
122.1 
121.1 
115.8 
114.8 
117.2 
112.5 
109.9 
112.2 



118.8 



120.8 
127.2 
130.3 
129.2 
127.6 
126.8 
125.2 
125.3 
126.0 
125.4 
126.4 
122.2 



126.2 



124.1 
125.9 
127.1 
127.0 
125.2 
126.2 
128.9 
125.3 
120.4 
120.1 
119.7 
121.8 



124.2 



Food 
etc. 



111.4 
111.8 
111.1 
111.4 
112.6 
109.3 
109.3 
108.5 
107.9 
112.2 
112.6 
114.1 



111.3 



112.3 
111.4 
112.3 
110.0 
104.8 
105.6 
103.8 
103.1 
107.1 
104.4 
105.6 
106.5 



107.1 



106.3 
108.3 
108.7 
107.4 
105.2 
105.1 
105.2 
106.3 
106.5 
107.8 
110.2 
111.4 



107.2 



112.2 
113.6 
110.3 
109.0 
104.6 
102.7 
103.2 
105.9 
108.3 
108.8 
110.2 
112.1 



Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 



108.7 



101.5 
101.5 
101.9 
101.5 
101.6 
101.6 
101.8 
101.5 
102.0 
102.7 
302.8 
103.0 



102.0 



104.2 
104.5 
104.9 
105.0 
105.4 
106.3 
107.5 
107.8 
108.2 
108.0 



108. 
108. 



106.6 



110.4 
112.1 
111.9 
111.7 
110.9 
110.6 
108.8 
108.6 
108.4 
108.4 
108.3 
108.6 



109.8 



109.6 
108.5 
108.7 
108.8 
109.0 
110.1 
111.5 
113.8 
114.5 
115.2 
116. 1 
117.1 



112.0 



Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 



119.4 
118.6 
118.9 
118.1 
123.3 
125.9 
121.0 
120.8 
127.2 
175.9 
158.0 
171.2 



134.3 



178.6 
178.6 
154.8 
149.0 
145.0 



143 
141 
140 
140 
141 
140 



139.8 



149.3 



,7 
6 
1 
4 



143.6 

141.9 

138. 

130. 

129. 

129. 

127.8 

128.2 

128.8 

129.1 

130.8 

133.9 



132.6 



130.8 
132.8 
130.5 
125.8 
124.0 
124.4 
124.3 
126.3 
126.5 
132.2 
134.5 
134.7 



Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 



128.8 



111.4 
112.2 
114.1 
115.1 
118.1 
119.9 
119.9 
120.6 
120.4 
119.4 
118.7 
117.3 



117.2 



119. 

119. 

121. 

123. 

121. 

119. 

118. 

117.0 

115.8 

114.3 

111.8 

109.0 



4 
6 
6 
1 

.9 
7 
1 



117.6 



108.9 
109.0 
109.6 
111.0 
110.6 
109.3 
108.6 
108.3 
107.6 
107.7 
110.7 
113.4 



109.6 



116.2 
119.7 
122.6 
122.6 
122.3 
121.2 
120.8 
122.3 
123.2 
124.2 
126.3 
129.3 



122.6 



Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 



111.4 
112.8 
113.2 
116.3 
120.6 
121.6 
120.1 
121.6 
121.0 
121.8 
122.6 
122.7 



118.8 



120.7 
122.8 
123.3 
120.9 
118.7 
120.6 
120.1 
119.5 
121.5 
121.3 
124.3 
123.1 



121.4 



Drugs 

and 
chem- 
icals. 



119.1 
117.2 
117.4 
117.3 
114.3 
114.3 
112.6 
111.4 
110.2 
112.3 
113.5 
111.5 



House 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 



111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.5 
112.6 



114.2 



111.8 
111.4 
113.7 
111.4 
112.8 



.7 

1 

,9 



113. 

113. 

113. 

112.8 

112.6 

112.5 

111.4 



112.6 



123.6 
124.4 
123.5 
123.6 
123.9 
125.6 
124.4 
123.6 
120.4 
119.6 
119.4 
120.1 



122.7 



120.1 
121.9 
120.7 
122.8 
124.5 
130.7 
128.0 
131.6 
131.9 
133.4 
134.2 
132.1 



127.7 



111.7 
110.4 
110.6 
111.8 
112.3 
110.6 
109.9 
109.6 
108.5 
108.2 
107.7 
109.1 



110.0 



108.9 
109.4 
110.0 
110.5 
109.0 
108.8 
106.4 
108.1 
110.0 
110.2 
109.5 
108.8 



109.1 



112.2 



112.2 
112.2 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
112.7 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 



113.0 



111.9 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 



111.7 



109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 



Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 



109.1 



115.7 
112.3 
114.0 
116.2 
115.9 
116.6 
116.7 
114.2 
113.8 
111.7 
110.9 
112.9 



114.1 



113.3 

113.5 

114.9 

114.2 

115 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

110 

110 



113.6 



110.2 
111.2 
112.9 
112.6 
112.7 
111.6 
112.9 
111.6 
111.2 
111.6 
109.7 
111.5 



111.7 



111.2 
113.8 
114.0 
113.9 
112.1 
112.9 
110.6 
111.6 
111.8 
112.5 
113.3 
115.1 



112.8 



AH 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 



110.3 
110.4 
110.9 
111.7 
113.3 
113.1 
113.0 
112.2 
112.3 
115.5 
114.6 
115.3 



112.9 



115.9 
116.1 
115.9 
114.9 
113.2 
113.4 
112.6 
112.2 
113.3 
112.3 
112.1 
111.7 



113.6 



113.2 
114.4 
114.6 
114.0 
113.2 
112.9 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
111.8 
112.7 
113.5 



113.0 



114.0 

115.2 

114.9 

114.6 

113.6 

114. 

114. 



1 
.3 



116.0 
116.7 
117.6 
118.7 
119.8 



115.9 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES FOR EACH MONTH, 1902 TO 1907, BY GROUPS— 

Concloded. 







[Average price for 1890-1S99* 


=100.0.] 










Date. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Tood, 
etc 


CMhM 

and 
cloth- 
ing. 


FoEd 
and 

ing. 


Metals 

and 
imple- 

ments. 


Lum- 
ber and 
build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 


Drues 
and 

icals. 


Hoase 

fur- 

goods. 


Mie- 

oeUa- 

naoos. 


Ail 

com- 
modi- 
ties. 




119.5 
118.7 
n9.4 
122.5 
1242 
128.2 
1240 
. 122.8 
123.8 
125.2 
12&« 
130.0 


112.3 
112.2 
111. 7 
111.0 
109.8 
111.1 
112.3 
113.2 
112.4 
112.7 
115l8 
118.2 


llfi.4 
119.5 
119.« 
119.3 
119.5 
119.4 
119.3 
119.8 
119.7 
120.3 
12L6 
122.2 


01340 
o 131.3 

oiaas 

131.7 
«129.9 
128.6 
»1217 
• 151.3 
al3L9 
« 132.2 
SI345 
136.5 


13L0 

131.6 
131.5 
181.3 
132.3 
133.2 
133.1 
133.2 
1^4 
139.3 
1«.« 
146.9 


135.0 
138.4 

im.a 

139.2 
14a 4 
139.8 
14L5 
139.9 
14L0 
141.1 
14L6 
143.3 


102.9 
101. S 
101.2 
101.0 
100.2 
100.3 
190.3 
101.6 
100.9 

ioa7 

lflO.7 
102.0 


108.8 

108.8 

108.6 

108.8 

108.8 

«18.8 

112.1 , 

112.1 

112.1 

112.7 

13A0 

115.0 


118.6 
118.0 
U&l 
117-6 
121.3 
12^ 2 
122.6 
123.0 
121.4 
120.3 
123.4 
125.8 


al20.8 


February 


« 121.1 


Marek 

April 


«121.1 
« 121.0 


May 


»i3^2 


Jane 


0121.6 


July 


al22.1 


Au&nist 


a'Oi.Z 


Seotember 


a]22.« 


October 


a 123. 5 


N'Ovefnl>er ,*.... 


al25.7 


December 


ol27.f 






Average, 1906. 


123.6 


112.6 


120.0 


«131.9 


135.2 


140.1 

1 


101.2 


111.0 


12L1 


«122.5 


1»07. 

Jannary 


129.0 
1346 
135.4 

136.5 
189.9 
1442 
14a 5 
141.0 
1^.5 
144 4 
128.9 
128.3 . 


U7.0 
U8.2 
116.7 
113.9 
113.8 
115.2 
114 9 
115-3 
117-4 
123.5 
122.8 
120.8 


123.2 

123,9 
1246 
125.3 
125.9 

126.9 
128.0 
128.3 
129.2 
12&8 

12a 2 

127.1 


-» 

13i.8 
136.6 
135.5 
132.1 
132.0 
131.2 
132-9 
1341 
135.2 
139.9 
139.9 
133.6 


147.9 
149.1 
148.8 
14&6 
148.8 
148.1 
146.9 
1^.7 
140.8 
135.4 
133.3 
129.8 


1 

145.9 

1C3 , 

149.1 

15a5 

1^4 

149.8 

149.2 

149.0 

147.2 

1449 

142.2 i 

137.2 


102.1 

103.5 

KB.4 

105.0 

1048 

104 4^ 

lO&l 

119-1 

119.1 

116.7 

115.8 

112.4 


115.0 

115.0 
117.2 

117.5 
117.5 

118.5 
119.6 
120.5 
120.5 
120.5 
120.2 

i2a2 


126.0 

123.8 

228.5 

128.9 

129.5 i 

128.8 

130.3" 

127.5 

127.8 

129.5 

1243 

12(1.6, 


127.9 


February 


129.0 


Mandi 


129.4 


April 


129.1 


May 


129. « 


June 

Jidy 


130.1 
130.3 


Auerufit. 


1302 


Sentember .... 


laot 


October 

Novenaber, 


131.0 
128.9 


December 


126.4 






Average, 1907, 


137.1 


117.8 


126.7 


135.0 


143.4 


146.9 


109.6 


118.5 


127- 1 i 

1 


129.5 



« TbMB SgQies a,re eorrect; those given ior 1906 in BoUetin No. 09 -wiere digbtly in error. 

In this table the average relative prices of farm products are based 
on 16 articles; of food, etc., on 54 articles in 1902 and 1903 and on 53 
articles from 1904 to 1907; of cloths and clothing, on 76 articles from 
1902 to 1905 and on 75 articles in 1906 and 1907; of fuel and lighting, 
on 13 articles; of metals and implements, on 38 articles; of lumber 
and building materials, on 27 articles; of drugs and chemicals, on 9 
articles; of house furnishing goods, on 14 articles, and of miscellane- 
ous, on 13 articles. The average relative prices of all commodities 
are based on 260 articles in 1902 and 1903 ; on 259 articles in 1904 and 
1905, and on 258 articles in 1906 and 1907, 

The table shows that the group of farm products reached the lowest 
average in November, 1903, and the higliest in September, 1907; 
that of food, etc., the lowest in June, 1905, and the highest in Octob«", 
1907; that of cloths and clothing, the lowest in January, February, 
April, May, and August, 1902, and the highest in September, 1907; 
that of fuel and lighting, the lowest in April, 1902, and the highest in 
January and February, 1903; that of metals and implements, the 
lowest in September, 1904, and the highest in February, 1907; that 
of lumber and building materials, the lowest in January, 1902, and the 
highest in April, 1907; that of drugs and chemicals, the lowest in 
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May, 1906, and the highest in January, 1902, and in August and Sep- 
tember, 1907; that of house furnishing goods, the lowest, January to 
June, 1906, and the highest in August, September, and October, 1907; 
while in the miscellaneous group the lowest average was reached in 
November, 1904, and the highest in July, 1907. It is interesting to 
see that during the six j^ears the relative price of not a single group 
was as low as the base — that is, the average price for the 10-year 
period from 1890 to 1899. Farm products were from 9.9 per cent to 
45.5 per cent above base (average price for the lO-^^ar period, 1890 to 
1899) ; food, etc., from 2.7 per cent to 23.5 per cent above base ; cloths 
and clothing, from 1.5 per cent to 29.2 per cent above haac; fuel and 
lighting,from 18.1 per cent to 78.6 per cent above base; metals and im- 
plements, from 7.6 per cent to 49.1 per cent above base ; lumber and 
building materials, from 11.4 per cent to 50.5 ]>er cent above base; 
drugs and chemicals, from 0.2 per cent to 19.1 per cent above base; 
house furnishing goods, from 8.8 per cent to 20.5 i)er cent above base; 
the miscellaneous group, from 9.7 percent to 30.3 percent above base; 
and all commodities combined, from 10.3 per cent to 31.0 per cent 
above base. All commodities combined reached the lowest average 
for these years in January, 1902, and the highest in October, 1907. 

The course of prices during the months of 1902 to 1907 as repre- 
sented by all conmaodities is clearly shown in the graphic table on 
page 300. 

The following table shows the movement in the wholesale prices 
of raw commodities and of manufactured commodities month by 
month from January, 1902, to December, 1907. A description of the 
two classes may be found on pages 285 and 286. 

RELATIVE PRICES OF RAW COMMODITIES, MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, AND 

ALL COMMODITIES, FOR EACH MONTH, 1902 TO 1907. 

r Average price for 1890-1899— 100.0.1 



Date. 



January.. 
February. 

March 

April 



190:2. 



^ 



ay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Average, 1902. 



Raw 

commod- 

iUes. 


Manufac- 
tured 

commod- 
ities. 


All 

conunod- 

itlea. 


117.0 


108.7 


lias 


116.2 


109.0 


lia4 


117.0 


109.* 5 


iia« 


117.5 


110.3 


111.7 


122.8 


111.0 


113.3 


121.1 


111.2 


113.1 


121.8 


iiao 


113.0 


119.8 


110.4 


113.2 


119.6 


110.6 


1U.3 


131.3 


11L7 


lUS 


128.7 


111.2 


lliC 


131.4 


111.5 


11&3 


122.4 


110.6 


112.9 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF RAW COMMODITIES, MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, AND 
ALL COMMODITIES, FOR EACH MONTH, 1902 TO 1907- Concluded. 

[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 



Date. 



January.. 
February. 

March 

April 



1903. 



Ma 



June 

July , 

August 

September, 

October 

November. 
December. 



Average, 1903. 



January.. 
February. 



1904. 



March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 



Average, 1904. 



January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May. 



1905. 



June 

July , 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 



Average, 1905. 



January... 
February.. 
March. .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 



1906. 



Average, 1900. 



1907. 



January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May. 



June 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Average, 1907. 



Raw 
commod- 
ities. 



133.0 
133.0 
127.8 
125.8 
121.5 
121. G 
119.9 
118. G 
120.7 
118.1 
117.2 
117.5 



Manufac- 
tured 

commod- 
ities. 



122.7 



121.8 

123. C 

123.2 

121.1 

119.7 

118.5 

117. 

118. 

119. 

117. 

120.7 

122.1 



5 
7 
1 
3 



119.7 



123.0 
124.1 
122.6 
119.6 
118.2 
117.4 
11&4 
11&4 
119.6 
122.1 
123.8 
126.3 



121.2 



a 125. 5 
124.4 
a 123.0 
<^124.7 
a 123. 6 
124.9 
a 124. 9 
a 125. 4 
a 126. 3 
ol2a4 
a 132. 4 
a 135. 6 



126.5 



134.7 
136.1 
136.2 
133.9 
136.0 
136.9 
134.2 
132.3 
132.8 
134. 3 
128.1 
124.2 



133.4 



111.8 
112.0 
113.1 
112.3 
111.3 
111.4 
110.9 
110.7 
111.6 
110.9 
110.9 
110.4 



111.5 



111. I 
112.2 
112.5 
112.3 
111.6 
111.6 
110.7 
110.4 
110.3 
110.5 
110.8 
111.5 



111.3 



111.9 
113.1 
113.1 
113.4 
112.5 
113.3 
113.3 
115.4 
116.0 
116.6 
117.5 
118.2 



114.6 



119. 7 
120.3 
120.6 
120.1 
120.6 
120.9 
121.5 
121.5 
121.8 
122.4 
124.1 
125.6 



121.6 



126.3 
127.3 
127.8 
128.0 
128.0 
128.5 
129.4 
129.7 
130.3 
130.2 
129.1 
127.0 



128.0 



All 

commod* 

ities. 



115.9 
116a 
115.9 
114.9 
113.2 
113.4 
112.6 
112.2 
113.3 
112.3 
112.1 
111.7 



113.6 



113.2 
114.4 
114.6 
114.0 
113.2 
112.9 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
111.8 
112. T 
113. 5 



113.0 



114.0 
115.2 
114.9 
114.6 
113.6 
114.1 
114.3 
116.0 
116.7 
117.6 
11&7 
119.8 



115.9 



a 120. 8 
a 121. 1 
a 121. 1 
o 121.0 
121. 
a 121. 
a 122. 
a 122. 
a 122. 
123. 
a 125. 
127. 



2 
6 
1 
3 
6 
5 
7 
6 



122.6 



127.9 
129.0 
129.4 
129.1 
129.6 
130.1 
130.3 
130.2 
130.8 
131.0 
128.9 
126.4 



129.5 



a These figures are correct; those given for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69 were slightly in etx^ox. 
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Tte i^aw commodities reached the lowest average for these years in 
FebniAiy^ 1902, and the highest in June^ 1^7; mamufactuFed oonsr 
modities a?eached the lowest in Janyary, 1902, aaad tiie highest in 
September, 1907. The average for raw commodities ranged from 16.2 
per cent to 36.9 per cent above the base price, while the average for 
manufactured commodities ranged from 8.7 per cent to 30.3 per cent 
above the base price. 

The course of prices of raw and manufactured commodities from 
1902 to 1907 is shown in the graphic table on page 304. 

No attempt has been made in any way to investigate the causes 
of the rise and fall of prices. The aim has be^a to give the prices 
as they actually prevailed in the market. The causes are too com- 
plex, the relative influence of each too uncertain, in some cases in- 
volving too many eocmomic questions, to permit their discussion in 
connection with the present article. It will be sufficient to enumer- 
ate some of the influences tha^ <5ause changes in prices. Such fo- 
fluences include variations in harvest, which not only restrict or 
increase the ripply and consequently tend to increase or decrease the 
price of a commodity, but also restrict or increase, to a greater or less 
degree, the purchasing .power of such communities as are dependent 
in whole or in part upon such c^omiodity; changes in demand due to 
changes in fashions, seasons, etc. ; legidation altering internal-revenue 
taxes, import duties, or bounties; inspection as to purity or adultera- 
tion; use of other articles as substitutes — as, for instance, an ad- 
vance in the price of beef will cause an increased consumption of pork 
and mutton and, it may be added, a probable increase in the price of 
Jboth pork and mutton; improvements in methods of production 
which will tend either to give a better article for the same price or an 
equal article for a lower price; cheapening of transportation or hand- 
ling; speculative manipulation of the supply or of the raw product; 
commerdal panic or depression; overproduction; unusual demand 
owing to steady employment of consumers; short supply owing to 
-disputes between labor and capital iq industries of limited producing 
capacity, as in the anthracite coal industry in 1902; organization or 
combination of mills or producers, thus enabUng, on the one hand, a 
.greater or less control of prices or, on the other hand, economies in 
production or ia transportation charges through the ability to supply 
t.he article from the point of production or manufacture nearest the 
jDurchaser. So far as individual conmiodities are concerned, no con- 
clusion can safely be formed as to causes without an examination of 
'tbe possible influence of sev^al — in some cases, perhaps, all — of these 
clauses. For example, the various internal-revenue and tariff acts 
liave, in a marked degree, no doubt affected the prices of proof spirits, 
c:>f tobacco, and of sugar. But, on the other hand, they have not been 
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alone in their influences, and it probably would not in all case 
accurate to give the change of tax or duty as representing the mea 
of a certain and definite influence on the prices of those commodJ 

EXPI^XATION OF TABLES. 

The general statistical tables of this report are five in nun 
entitled as follows: 

I. — Wholesale prices of commodities in 1907. 

II. — Monthly actual and relative prices of commodities in 1907 
base prices (average for 1890-1899). 

III. — Monthly relative prices of commodities in 1907. 

IV. — Average yearly actual and relative prices of commodi 
1890 to 1907, and base prices (average for 1890-1899). 

V. — Yearly relative prices of commodities, 1890-1907. 

Table I. — Wholesale jyrices of commodities in 1907, i>ages 31^7 to SS 
This table shows in detail the actual prices in 1907, as obtained fo: 
several commodities embraced by this report. There is not s 
within a bulletin article to republish in full the actual prices fo 
commodities from 1890 down to 1906. Such prices may be fo 
however, in the preceding March Bulletins of- this Bureau, as foil 

Prices from 1890 to 1901 in Bulletin No. 39. 

Prices for 1902 in Bulletin No. 45. 

Prices for 1903 in Bulletin No. 51. 

Prices for 1904 in Bulletin No. 57. 

Prices for 1905 in Bulletin No. 63. 

Prices for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69. 

It is important that the greatest care be exercised in the choi< 
commodities in order that a simple average of their relative p 
shall show a general price level. In the present compilation 258 ( 
modities are shown, and it has been the aim of the Bureau to » 
only important and representative articles in each group. The n 
ber of articles included is larger than has heretofore been used in s 
lar compilations, with one exception. The use of a large numlx 
articles, carefully selected, minimizes the effect on the general j 
level of an imusual change in the price of any one article or of a 
articles. It will be seen that more than one series of prices have 1 
given in the case of articles of great importance. This has been c 
for the purpose of giving due weight to these important commodi 
no other method of accomplishing this having been foimd satisfaci 
by the Bureau. The same means have been employed by Mr. Sa 
beck in his English prices, as explained in Bulletin No. 39, and 
approximate accuracy of the same, as an indication of the varia 
of prices, has been proved by various tests based on the amoun 
production, etc. 
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Various methods of weighting have been attempted in connection 
with compilations of relative prices. One method employed by Euro- 
pean statisticians is to measure the importance of each commodity by 
its annual consumption by the entire nation, the annual consumption 
being foimd by adding to the home production the amount imported 
and subtracting the amount exported. The method employed by the 
Bureau of Labor in its pubUcation of Retail Prices of Food in the 
Eighteenth Annual Report and in Bulletin Nos. 59, 65, and 71, con- 
sisted in giving to the various articles of food an importance based 
upon their average consumption in normal families. While it was 
possible to determine the relative importance as far as the consump- 
tion of food is concerned, there are, of course, many comimodities 
whose importance can not be measured by this method. The impos- 
sibiUty of securing even approximately accurate figures for annual con- 
sumption in the United States of the commodities included in this 
compilation renders this method unavailable for the Bureau. 

It has been thought best in the present series of index numbers, 
after a careful consideration of all methods of weighting, simply to 
use a large nimiber of representative staple articles, selecting them in 
such a mdnner as to make them, to a large extent, weight themselves. 
Upon a casual examination it may seem that by this method a com- 
paratively imimportant commodity — such, for instance, as tea — has 
been given the same weight or importance as one of the more impor- 
tant commodities, such as wheat. A closer examination, however, 
discloses the fact that tea enters into no other commodity imder con- 
sideration, while wheat is not only quoted as the raw material, but 
enters into the two descriptions of wheat flour, the two descriptions 
of crackers, and the three descriptions of loaf bread. 
{} In securing these prices an effort has been made to include staple 
commodities only. In a nimiber of instances it was foimd possible 
to continue prices for the same commodities that were included in the 
Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, submitted 
by Mr. Aldrich from the Senate Committee on Finance, March 3, 1893. 
Many articles which were included in that report are no longer manu- 
factured, or, if still manufactured, have ceased to be important 
factors in the market. On the other hand, a number of articles not 
shown in that report have become of such importance as to render 
necessary their inclusion in any study of the course of prices. 

Although in the case of commodities of great importance more than 
one series of quotations have been used, in no case has an article of a 
particular description been represented by more than one series of 
quotations. For this reason the terms ^^ series of quotations'' and 
'* commodities'' have been used interchangeably in this report. 

In the record of prices for the eighteen years from 1890 to 1907, 
248 series of quotations have been sectired for the entire period and 
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an ailditional 13 for some portion of tiio ])erio<l. No quotations are 
shown for imported tin ])Iate since ISIKS, no quotations for Ashton's 
salt since 1903, and no quotations are shown for Beaver overcoatings 
since 1905, wliich leaves 2o8 series of c{uotntions for the year 1907. 

Material changes in the description of 3 articles were made in 1902, 
of 2 articles in 1903, of 1 article in 1904, of 5 articles in 1905, of 7 
articles in 1906, and of 3 articles in 1907. For 6 of these articles the 
trade journals no lonp:er supply satisfactory c|Uotations, the manu- 
facture of the particular ^ades of S ])reviously cpioted has been dis- 
continuexl by the establishments heretofore furnishing quotations, 
and for 7 articles the substituted <lescriptions niore nearly represent 
the present demands of the trade. 

In making these substitutions, with two exceptions in women^s 
dress goods, articles were supplied corrcsjwnding as closely as possible 
to those wliich were previously used. 

The prices quoted in every instance arc wholesale prices. Whole- 
sale prices have invariably been used in com{)ilations which have been 
made for the purpose of sho>\*ing changes in the general price level of 
all commodities. The}" are more sensitive than retail prices and more 
quickly reflect changes in conditions. Ketail prices usuaHj follow 
the wholesale, but not generally in the same proportion. The margin 
between them in the case of some commodities is so great that slight 
changes in the wholesale price do not affect the retail price. Changes 
in the wholesale price, which last for a short time only, do not usually 
result in corresponding changes in the retail ])rice. 

The net cash prices are sho>\Ti for textiles and all articles whose list 
prices are subject to large and varying disc^'oimts. In the case of a 
number of articles, such as \yhite june, nails, etc., however, whose 
prices are subject to a small iliscount for cash, no deduction has been 
made. 

The prices have been collected from the best available sources, such 
as standanl trade journals, oflicials of boards of tra<le, chambers (rf 
commerce, and produce exchanges, and leading manufacturers or 
their selling agents. 

The prices quoted are usually the prices in the New York nuurket, 
except for such articles as have their primary- market in some other 
locality. For grains, live stock, etc.. for example, Chicago prices are 
quoted: for fish, except salmon, Boston prices; for tar, Wilmington, 
X. C. prices: for Elgin creamery butter, Elgin, III., prices, etc. The 
prices for textiles are the prices in the general distributing markets, 
such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia: and where no market 
is mentioned in the prefatory' note to Table I it shoidd be understood 
that the prices are for the general market. 

The following table shows the different markets and the number of 
articles quoted for each market : 
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NUMBER OF COMMODITIES OR SERIES OF QUOTATIONS IN 1907. CLASSfFIED BY 

MARKETS FOR WHICH SECURED. 



Market. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Food, 
etc. 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 

andim- 

nle- 


Lum- 
ber and 
bidld- 


Drags 

and 
chem- 
icals. 


House 

fur- 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


Total. 




-"t»- '^Z: 


goods. 




New York 


2 

14 


43 
5 


2 


9 


21 

1 
1 
7 
4 


23 


9 


6 


12 


127 


ChicafiTO 


20 


Factory, mine, wells, etc . 




3 


2 


3 




9 


Pittsburer 








7 


Philadelphia 






1 " 


1 


........ 




4 


Boston 




3 


[ 


1 






3 


Trenton, N. J 




1 1 1 


3 




3 


r!iTiri"ni^.ti . - . . 


i 




1 


1 


; 


2 


Eastern markets (Bait., 
Boston, N. Y- Phila.) .. 






2 










2 


Buffalo 


1 


1 


1 










Elgin, 111 




1 


1 













Lft'Sftlle, 111 




1 


1 


i 








Peoria, III 


1 


1 


1 




1 




WftsWnPTt.nfn, D. C 




1 


' 1 ' ! 






Wilmington,' N. C 








1 










General market 


1 


71 




2 




2 





75 




, 


1 




Total 


16 


53 


75 


13 


38 


27 


9 


14 


13 


258 







As regards the description of the cominodity, it should be stated 
that the greatest care has been taken to secure prices throughout the 
period from 1890 to 1907 for a commodity of precisely the same 
description. Changes in quality are, of course, reflected in prices, 
and for this reason note has been made of any important changes 
which have occurred. In the case of certain commodities, such as 
butter, ^gs, etc., prices for the best quality havie been taken in 
order to avoid frequent changes in grade. It should also be stated 
in this connection that in the case of commodities for which prices 
were secured from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter the lowest 
quotations were taken where a range of prices was found, because 
of the fact that, in that publication, these represent the prices of 
large lots, while the high quotations represent the prices of smaller 
lots. 

Weekly quotations have been secured in the case of all articles 
which are subject to frequent fluctuations in price, such as butter, 
cheese, eggs, grain, Uve stock, meats, etc. In the case of articles 
whose prices are more stable, monthly or annual quotations have 
been taken. The following table shows the number of series of 
weekly, monthly, and annual price quotations: 

NUMBER OF COMMODITIES OR SERIES OF QUOTATIONS, CLASSIFIED AS TO THEIR 

FREQUENCY OF QUOTATION IN 1907. 



Frequency of quotation. 



Weekly 

Annually, 



^ont 



lil5 



Total, 



Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 



13 
3 



16 



Food, 
etc. 



22 
31 I 



53 



Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 



1 

64 
10 



75 



Fuel 

and 

Ught- 

ing. 



1 
12 



13 






38 



38 



27 



27 



Drugs 
and 
chem- 
icals. 



9 



9 



House 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 



14 



Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 



1 
12 



14 



13 



Total. 



38 

210 

10 



258 
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The character nf each scries of fpiotations as rof^anls frequency is 
shown in all cases in Tahh* I in a ])refat<>rv note which states fully the 
date of the ciuotations and, if weekly, whether the quotations are for 
some particular <lay of the week, the avera«:e for the week, or the range 
for the week. The majority of the weekly (luotations show the price 
on Tuesday, and if for any reas<m Tuesilay's price was not obtainable 
the first i)rice in the week has been tak(*n. The <|ii(>tations from traJe 
and other journals, when cre<lited to the first of each month, are not 
in all instances the j)ri(*e for tlie exa<'t <lay stated, as it is a common 
practice of the daily i>ai)ers whi<*h make* a s]»e<'ialty of market reports 
to devote certain days to the review of the market of certain articles. 
For examjde, the Boston Herald cjuotes fish on Saturday only. The 
prices are, liowever, the earliest i)rices (pioted in the journal to which 
the article is credited. It should al.so he stated that the monthly 
prices credited to weekly ])uhlications are the earliest quotations 
shown in sudi puhlications for each month. 

The weight of a loaf of hread is, in some localities, regulated by 
statute, while in many others the price per loaf is not affected by 
changes in tlio price of Hour, yet the weight of the loaf is changed 
from time to time. During 1004, with the a<lvance in the price of 
flour, the weight of the loaf was decrea.sed in some localities. For this 
reason the relative i)rices of hrea<l are computed on the price per 
pound and not per loaf. Table I shows the price per loaf, the price 
per pound, and the weight each month during 1907. 

The average price for the year was ohtaine<l by dividing the sum of 
the quotations for a given commodity by the number of quotations 
shown. For example, the sum of the Tuesday's prices of cotton for 
1907 (sliown in Table I) was $6.2960, and the number of quotations 53. 
The former figure divided by the latter gives $0.11879 as the average 
price for the year. Wliere a range was shown the mean price for each 
date was found, and tliis was used in computing the yearly average 
as above described. The reader will understand that, in order to 
secure for any commodity a strictly scientific average price for the 
year, one must know the (quantity marketed and the price for which 
each unit of quantity was sold. It is manifestly impossible to secure 
such detail, and even were it possible the labor involved in the com- 
pilation would make tliis metliod prohibitive. It is believed that the 
method adopted here, wliich is also that used in the construction of 
other index numbers, secures results wliich arc quite as valuable for 
all practical purposes. 

Owing to the unusual method of fixing the scale of prices of cut 
and wire nails and the difficulties encountered in securing satisfactory 
quotations of prices, it was thought best to enter into a somewhat 
lengthy explanation in Bulletin No. 39, and the reader is referred to 
pages 226 to 231 of that number. 
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I The base prices of nails are the prices quoted by the trade, and 
z while they could not be used, for reasons explained in Bulletin No. 
l: 39, in computing relative prices, they form the basis from which are 
' calculated the actual prices for 8-penny nails, as given in Table I, and 
• therefore the base prices of both cut and wire nails during 1907 are 
; given in the following tables : 

NAILS: CUT, BASE SIZES, 
r |Price per 100-pound keg, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from tha Iiun Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


January 

February 

March 


S2.05 
2.05 
2.05 

1 


April 

May 

June 


12.05 
2.05 
2.05 


July 

August 

September. . 


$2.05 
2.10 
2.15 


October 

November.. 
December. . . 

Average. . 


12.10 

$2.00-2.05 

2.00-2.05 




2.0625 



NAILS: WIRE, BASE SIZES. 
jPrice per 100-pound k^, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


January 

February 

March 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


April 

May 

June 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


July 

August 

September. . 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.05 


October 

November.. 
December... 

Average. . 

1 


$2.05 
2.05 
2.05 




2.0167 



In previous Bulletins quotations have been pubUshed for two 
descriptions of scoured wool, but in view of the fact that such a large 
proportion of the wool is now being marketed unwashed, monthly 
price quotations for a standard grade of imwashed wool have also 
been secured. For comparative purposes the quotations on the 
scoured basis are continued in Table I. No relative prices were com- 
puted from the quotations of unwashed wool. It may be necessary 
at some future time to use these quotations in the index number, and 
it was considered advisable to secure them from year to year. 

The quotations of actual prices of unwashed wool on the first of 
each month for 1890 to 1903 were shown in Bulletin No. 51 (page 
237), for 1904 in Bulletin No. 57 (page 405), for 1905 in Bulletin No. 
63 (page 352), and for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69 (page 264). 

The prices for 1907 follow: 

WHOLESALE PRICE OF UNWASHED OHIO MEDIUM FLEECE WOOL (ONE-FOURTH 

AND THREE-EIGHTHS GRADE), 1907. 

[Price per pound in the eastern markets (Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia) on the first 

of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


January 

February 

March 


10.33 
.33 
.33 


April 

May 

June 


SO. 33 
.32 
.33 


July 

August 

September. . 


10.33 
.32 
.32 


October 

November. . 
December. . . 

Average. . 


80.32 
.32 
.32 




.3250 



37691— No. 75— 0»- 
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On precedin<^ pagos of this roport un opportunity has been aiTorde 
to note the extent of the change in wholesale prices between 1906 an 
1907, by j^oups of commodities. The following table shows the ja 
cent of increase or decrease in tiie averajjo wholesale price in 1907 ft 
each individual article as compared with the price in 1906: 

PKH CKNT OK IXCKKASK ()U DIU UKASK IN TlIK AVKUAOE WHOLKSALE PRICES 

COMMODITIKS IN 1W>: CoyrAKKI) Wnil IWhi. 

[For u nion« (Idaih'fl iIi'MTipliitii i>t l\v Hrtk'li ?« j*ii' T:tliU* 1. imp* .'i47cl mH|.] 

Farm proflurts. Ul nrticlt». 



A rt irli* 



of In- I 

rri'aM' or . 

; (l<t:riMiiii'. ■ 



ArtlrU' 



iVrcw 
olio- 



TRirE INTREASEP. 

Hops: N<'w York Stat««, ch<»lr«». 
Cattl(>: atiH'ra, choio^ t<> nxtru. . 

Flax!«Hvl : No. 1 

Cotto n : upland , middling 

CattW: sUw^rs f^twul to choict'. . 

Com : No. 2, caHh 

Wheat : cash 

Ry(»: No. 2, cash 

Hay: timothy, No. 1 

Oats : cash 

Barley: ])y samplo 



Ii.8 

7.1 

I. I 

H..'i 

14.0 

14. A 

Z'l. » 

a>. 7 
:rr. 1 

4U.ii 



ruin: i>K(-RK.%flEP. 



I 



ShtM'p: tmtivi* 

lIoRii : light 

I logs : hi'M vy 

HidiMi: grM>ri. MiitM, pttcken. heary | 

nat i VH Ht4^*rii 

Shwp: wostoni \ 



1 
1 
2 

5 

m 
I 



FfKul, tic, .'hi artlrlts. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 19(Ni. 

Bread : crackers, Boston 

Bread: crackers, soda 

Bread: loaf, Washington market. 

Bread: loaf, homemade 

Bread: loaf, Vienna 

Soda: bicarbonate of 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Meat: pork, salt, mess 

Meat: bacon, clear aides 

Vinegar: cider, Monarch 

Fruit: raisins, California, London layer, 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Sugar: 9C° centrifugal 

Sugar: 89° fair refinmg 

Sugar: granulated 

Lard: prime contract 

Starch: pure com 

Meat: hams, smoked 

Eggs: new-laid, fancy 

Vegetables, fresh : onions 

Meal: com, fine white 

Meal: com, fine yellow 

Cheese: New York, full cream 

Flour: wheat, winter straights 

Meat: l)eef , salt, extra mess 

Salt: American 

Milk: fresh 

Glucose 



0.3 

i.;i 

L5 
1.7 
1.8 . 
1.8 
2.1 ! 
3.0 
3.7 
4.0 
5.5 i 

n.o . 

G.3 : 

7.2 

1-5 

7. 7 
10.3 
11.0 
11.0 
11.3 
11.6 



PRICE IN'CKEASED -Conoludod . 

Butter: creamery, Elgin 

Uicc: domaRtit^f choice 

Mftit: iMwf, frejih, native sidea 

Butter: creamery, extra 

Flour: whfMt, spring patents 

Fruit : currants 

Butter: dairy. New York State 

Flour: buckwheat 

Tallow 

Flour: r^-e 

Fnilt : apples, sun-driotl 

Molaases: New Orleans, opan kettle 
Meat: l)Cpf, i^ult hams, western 

PltlCE DECBEA.SEI). 

Me-at: bacon, short rib aldeA , 

Fish: salmon, oannod 

Tea: Formosa, fine 

Fish: herring, shore 

Meat: mutton, dreH.sod 

Fish: mackerel, salt 

Beans: me/lium, choice 

Fruit: nnmes, California, in l)oxea.. 
Vegetables, fresh: potatoes, white . 

Spices: pepper, Singapore 

Fruit: apples, evaporated 

Coffee: Rfo No. 7 

Spicos : nutmegs 



12 
U 
U 
U 
14 
U 
U 

u 

11 
n 

19 

m 

20 



a 

5. 

& 

la 

12. 
13. 

IS. 
19. 
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PEJR CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OP 

COMMODITIES IN 1907, COMPARED WITH 1906-Continued. 

Cloths and clothing f 75 articles. 



Article. 



PBICE SAME AS IN 1906. 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to pair, cotton 
warp, all wool fllling. . 

4,5 pounds 

mand \ 
Broadcloths. 



Blankets : 11-4, 5 pounds to pair, cotton 

fiUi 



warp, cotton and wool Ming. 



Linen shoe thread: 10s, Barbour 

Overcoatings: covert cloth, light 

weight 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 14- 

ounce, Middlesex standard 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 16- 

ounce 

Underwear: white, ftU wool, full fash- 
ioned, 18-gauge 

Underwear: white, merino, 60 percent 

wool 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, all 

wool, Atlantic J 

Wool: Ohio, fine fleece (X and XX 

grade) , scoured 



PBICE INCBEA8ED. 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, Australian fine. . 

Women's dress goods : Poplar cloth — 

Flannels: 4-4, Ballard Vale 

Suitings: serge, Washington Mills 

Wool: Ohio, medium fleece 

Leather: harness, oak 

Leather: sole, oak 

Boots and shoes: men's vici calf, Blu- 
cher bal 

Sheetings : brown, Mass. mills. Plying 
Horse brand 

Overcoatings r chinchilla, all wool 

Trouserings: fancy worsted, 21 to 22 
ounce 

Boots and shoes : men' s brogans 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, 36- 
inch, Hamilton 

Women's dress goods: Danish cloth . . , 

Linen thread: 3-cord, Barbour 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, cot- 
ton warp, Atlantic F , 

Sheetings: brown, Atlantic A 

Carpets : Wilton, 5-f rame, Bigelow 

Sheetings : brown, Indian Head 

Leather: sole, hemlock : , 

Carpets: ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 

Boots and shoes: men's vici kid shoes, 
Goodyear welt 

Drillings: 30-mch, Stark A 

Carpets: Brussels, 5-f rame, Bigelow.., 

DriUings: brown, Pepi^rell , 

Shirtings: bleached, "^^^ Wamsutta., 



Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



0.3 
.4 
.5 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.7 

.9 

1.3 
1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

2.6 
2.7 
3.5 

3.6 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 

5.1 
5.7 
5.8 
6.5 

6.5 



Article. 



PBICE INCBEASED— concluded. 

Hosiery: women's combed Egyptian 
cotton hose 

Leather: wax calf 

Cotton flann^s: 2} yards to the pound. 

Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, 84 
needles 

Bags: 2-bushel, Amoskeag 

TickLogs: Amoskeag A. C. A 

Sheetings: brown, Pepperell R 

Hosiery: women's cotton hose, seam- 
less, fast black 

Cotton yams: northern, cones, 10/1 

Sheetings : bleached, AtUmtic 

Boots and shoes: men's split boots,- 
russet, bound top 

Cotton flaiuMis: 3^ yards to the pound. 

Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, seam- 
less, fast black 

Cotton yams: northern, cones, 22/1.... 

Sheetings: bleached, Wamsutta S. T... 

Dmims: Amoskeag 

Cotton thread: J. & P. Coats 

Qinghams: Amoskeag. 

Sheetings : bleached, Pepperell 

Ginghams: Lancaster 

Silk: raw, Japan 

Calico: American standard prints 

Shirtings: New York mills, WUliams- 
vfile, Al 

Shirtings: Hope 

Shirtings: Lonsdale 

Silk: raw, Italian 

Print cloths: 28-inoh 

Shirtings: Fruit of the Loom 

PBICE DECBEA8ED. 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, cotton warp . 
Worsted yams: 2-40s, XXXX or its 

equivalent, white 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to pair, all 

wool 

Boots and shoes: women's sdlid grain 

shoes 

Horse blankets : 6 pounds each 

Overcoatings: Kersey, standard, 27 to 

28 ounces 

Suitings: day worsted diagonal, 12- 

ounce 

Suitings: clay worsted diagonal, 16- 

ounce 

Women's dress goods: Franklin sack- 
ings 

Shawls: standard, all wool (low grade) , 

40 to 42 ounces 



Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



6.6 
7.0 
7.0 

7.1 
7.8 

a7 

8.9 
9.7 

mo 
ia5 

10.6 

ia7 
11.1 

11.6 
11.6 
12.0 
12.3 

ia5 

16.5 
16.6 
21.5 
21.6 

22.9 
24.3 
27.2 
29.0 
31.1 
36.7 



1.1 

1.2 

2.4 

2.4 
3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

4.8 

4.9 

16.7 



Fuel and lighting, 13 articles. 



ERICE SAME AS IN 1906. 

Matches : parlor, domestic 

PRICE INCREASED. 

Coal: anthracite, broken 

Petroleum: refined, 150° 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (New 

York Harbor) 

Coal: bituminous, Pittsburg. Youghi- 

ogheny 

Coke : Connellsville, furnace 

Petroleum : refined, for export 

Petroleum: crude 




FBICE DECREASED. 

Coal : anthracite, chestnut 

Coal: anthracite, stove 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (at 

mine) 

Coal: anthracite, egg 

Candles: adamantine 



0.8 
.8 

.8 

.9 

8.3 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DrCRFASK IX TIIK AVKR^GK WHOLESALE PRICES 

COMMODITIFS IN IWT. TOM PAR KD WITH lOOG-ContinODd. 

Metals and iiixplnncnU, .W articles. 



Artlclo. 



FRICE SAME AS IS lOOTi. 



Butts: looso Joint, cant 

Hammers: Maydoie 

Saws: crosscut, DisHtoii No. 2. 

Saws: hand, Disston No. 7 

Steel rails 

Trowels: M. C. O 



Tor crnt 

of in- 
cn'&m* or 
cltvn'aito. 



Article. 



TRICE INCREASED. 

Augers: extra, |-lnch 

Axes: M. C. O., Yankee 

Doorknobs: steel, bronze-plated 

Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Bar iron: common to l)est refined 
(PittsbuiTg) 

Zinc: sheet 

Lead : pipe 

Steel sheets: black, No. 27 

Tin plates: domestic 

Chisels: extra, socket firmer 

Bar iron: best refined (Philadelphia).. 

Steel billets 

Nails: wire, 8-penny, fence and com- 
mon 



0.0 
1.3 
2.1 
2.0 



3.6 


4.4 


4.4 


5.5 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.1 



PRICE INCREASED— COncludod. 

C'npnor: ingnt. lake 

Hari» win»; f^alvanized 

I.rOckn: common, mortlRe 

Nalltt: cut. H-|>otmy. fence and common 

IMk iron: foundry No. 1 

(\>p|H»r wire: Iwire 

WcmmI Hrrews: 1-inch 

Pig Iron : HessemtT 

CopiHT: sheet, hot rolled 

Pig mm : foundr}' No. 2 

IMg iron : gray forge, southern. 

Vises: solid l>ox, 50-pound 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Sndter: western 

Tin: pijj 

Quicksilver 

Silver: bar, fine 

Kilos: 8-inch mill bastard 

I.,ead : pig 

Planes: Bailey No. 5 



Pcreeg 
of in- 
crease ( 
decxeu 



Lumhfr and building materials, J7 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1906. 

Cement: Roscndalo 



PRICE INCREASED K'ODCluded. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Lime : common , 

Putty 

Carbonate of lead : American 

Oek: white, quartered 

Plate glass: polished, glazing, area 3 to 

5 square feet 

Hemlock 

Plate glass: polished, glazing, area 5 to 

10 square feet 

Pine: yellow 

Maple : hard 

Cement : Portland 

Oxide of zinc 

Linseed oil: raw 



0.2 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 
1.6 

3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.5 



Resin : good, strained . . . 

Doors: pine, western 

Oak: wnito, plain 

Pine: white, Doards 

Pine: white, No. 2, barn, 

Poplar 

Tar 

Shingles: red wcliir 

Shinglrs: cj'press 



5.9 I Brick 
7.2 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Window glass : .\mcrican. single, thirds. 
Window glass: American, single, firsts. 

Turpentine: spirits of 

Sp ruce 

conmion domestic 



I 
I 

M 
U 
U 

u 
u 

H 
U 

a 



I 
( 
I 

u 
n 
u 
n 




3 
4 
6 
28 



Drugs and chemicals, 9 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1906. 



Alum: lump... 
Muriatic acid . . 
Sulphuric acid . 



PRICE INCREAJSED. 



Alcohol: grain 

Quinine : American 

Glycerin: refined 

Opium: natural, in cases. 




PRICE DECREASED. 



Brimstone: crude 

Alcohol: wood, refinwi. 



a 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OP 

COMMODITIES IN 1907, COMPARED WITH 1906-Concluded. 

House furnishing goods, 14 articles. 



Article. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1906. 

Earthenware: plates, cream-colored — 
Earthenware: plates, white granite — 
Earthenware: teacups and saucers, 

white granite. 

Glassware: nappies 

Glassware: pitchers 

Glassware: tumblers 



Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



Article. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Table cutlery: carvers 

Table cutlery: knives and forks 

Furniture: tables, kitchen 

Wooden ware: tubs, oak-grained.. 

Furniture: bedroom sets, ash 

Furniture: chairs, bedroom, maple 

Furniture: chairs, kitchen 

Wooden ware: pails, oak-grained.. 



Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



6.7 
7.2 
0.1 
10.3 
11.9 
12.1 
13.0 
15.0 



Miscellaneous f IS artijcles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1906. 

Tobacco: smoking, gran., Seal of N. C 

PRICE INCREASED. 



Paper: wrapping, manila . . . 

Proof spirits 

Rope: manila 

Soap : castile, mottled, pure. 

Starch: laundry 

Paper: news, wood 




PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Cotton-seed oil: summer yellow, prime 
Malt: western made 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Tobacco: plug, Climax 

Cotton-seed meal 

Jute: raw 

Rubber: Para Island, new 



34.8 
59.9 



2.8 

5.6 

0.8 

12.3 



The most striking increases in the average prices for 1907 as com- 
pared with 1906 in the group of farm products were for barley, oats, 
hay, rye, wheat, and com. The article showing the greatest decrease 
in price was western sheep. 

The articles showing the greatest increase in price in food were 
beef, molasses, sun-dried apples, flour, butter, currants, rice, glu- 
cose, and milk, while the articles showing the greatest decrease were 
nutmegs, coffee, evaporated apples, pepper, and potatoes. 

In the group of cloths and clothing there was an increase of from 
10 to 36.7 per cent in 20 articles, including most of the cotton prod- 
ucts. The principal increase in fuel and lighting was in petroleum, 
crude and refined, for export. Under metals and implements there 
was a marked increase in the prices of locks, nails, pig iron, copper 
wire, sheet copper, screws, and vises. In lumber and building 
materials there was a marked advance in timber products, but a 
decline in brick. Under drugs and chemicals there was a large in- 
crease in the price of opium and of glycerin, but a heavy decrease in 
the price of alcohol. 

In the group of house furnishing goods no articles for which prices 
are quoted decreased in price. The principal advance in the group 
was in furniture and wooden ware. In the group of miscellaneous 
articles there was an advance in news paper, cotton-seed oil, and 
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at** TzA: urti'l'* in tlii?^ ^rroup that showed the greatest decreas 

/„-. <:ZAr;.::.ati</ri of Table I in tlio present Bulletin in connectioi 
irr\ liL^^> I \u Uullftin Nos. W.^, 45, 51, 57, 63, and 69, shows tha 
•."#- *.r.'f- 'A '^fiut' of th«» ( oiiirnodities in('lu(le<l in these index num 
^0^* t 'Tt- -'jf;j«''t to fn*qu<'nt and <lecid<Ml fluctuations, wliile th( 
;,.• -*". '/f '/t},<'r-» w<:n* almost, and in two cases altogether, uniforn 
r:.: *.'/:.' ^ i* ^\j' \n'v'nA. The following; table shows the lowest ant 
h./r>--* ';'j'>tation-» and the dates of tho same for each of the com 
uy^.y^j'*. d»jriri/ the ei;rhteen-year period. Only the conunodities fo 
wJ.>;. th" qijotations throughout the period have been for practical!] 
\!z»i- 'ikUi*'. de-z-riiiti'^n of artiele are included in this table. 

I/;'.VK-T ANI> HIOIIKST QroTATIONS, 18«) TO 1907. 

\\*tf k tt.'tr-. 'S^tall^'l 'lfvrti»iion of thn jirticlfN nm THl>le I. pageSCet aeq.] 

FAH.tl FHODI <TM. 



/.rt>U-. 



i,nX\^ bU0!T*, *'Uoi**i to*' X- 

(or;. ; No. 2, cutih 

( otV/r': upUn'J, fiil'MU/iK. . 



Lowj-fit . 
I>at'-. Tnot'. 

:M wM-k A UK 1 *<>« . $f 1. 1 Hi If). :{."> 
4th vr#*k Apr 3. hT, -4.2.-| 

2'1 1 ijf H .Jh II 1 s'N) :i. (N) :{. w 



lligbott. 



I>ut('. 



l*xk». 



Unit. 



Oct 



2'JTiieH8«pUMM> AH - 



Y\nx¥fA: So. I 

liny, nruothy, No. 1 

ll't'l*i<. f(rti^n,'^ttlU'A.ltu4:k- 

tir%, ttt-nvy Tiiitiv« nUinrn. 

IUjKh: htavy 



IhtTiieMFeb.lflt, 
2'l 1 iWH Nov 

K«-pl IKMJ 

;;<j.4ttrjiieHJuJ7 

1H1«. 

Juiii; IHJi 



Ifz/K'^: lljfht 

ilop-«: N. y.Htat<?,i'hol<*.. 

0*t»; cimh 

Hyn: No. 2, ctt«h 



BJi««p: nati v« 

fiheep: wewleni 

Vt'hfjii: contrwt gra'leH, 
cash. 



4th TiMH July 

mm. 

:v]Tu«e*«HeptlH&<i 

8«pt IH»r, 

2dTuuNl:i4)ptl)«Mi 
r^th TiioH Juno 

.'ithTijn.sOctl«l4 



6th Tiios A UK 

IHOi'i. 
r,thTuif'sJHnl«*.'J 



. avx>- 

2.,'i0 - 
2.H() 



.20 
K.UU 

.a'ii:{ 
3. 1.-) 

.07 

.141 

.2h5 



I 



. 7.") - 3, 2." 
1.00 - 

.4KI - 



3. 00 i 

I 

I 
.4t»| ' 



:{fi week 

l!icr7. 
M, 4th Torn Aug, 

Int TueA Sept 

l»a2. 
2<l,:t<l,4thTueti 

Aug, lat, 2d 

Turn Sopt 1902 
5th Tuet Hay 

1892. 
iHt TUGH Fel> 

1004. 

July 1001 

2dTue8Juiiel907 

I)«clIWO 

2d Tucs Feb 18U3 

2d TuoB Feb 1803 

NovlWO 

4th TuBti July 1002' 
3d Tues Aug IHOl' 

I 
3d TucH Apr 

1907. 
3d TucH Apr 

1907. 
2d Tues May 1808 



$LOS -ft. 10 
7. 60 - 9. 00 

tt.70 - 7. CO 

.«i> LOO 
.I6i 



20.50 -21.50 

.1660 

8.10 -&65 ! 

7.90- 8.25 
.45 - .47 
.63^ .64 
.97- 1.00 

5.00 - 7.25 

5. 00 - 7. 85 

1. 73 - 1. 85 



100 Ibi 

100 llN 

Buibe 
Pound 

BivdMt 
Ton 

Poood 
100 lbs 

100 lb« 
Pound 
Bushel 
Bushel 

100 Ihs 

100 lbs 

Bushel 



FOOD, KTC;. 



lieanfl: medium, choice... 
Bread: crackers. Boston. 



Bread: crackers, soda 

Bread: loaf (Washington 

market^. 
Bread: loaf, homemade 

(N.Y. market;^ 
Bread: loaf, Vienna (N. Y. 

markst). 
Butter: creamery, Elgin 

(Elgin market). 
Butter: creamery, extra 

(N.Y. market). 



Apr 1897 

May, June 1807.. 

May to Dec 1807. 
May to July 1805. 

Jan to May 1896. 

Jan to May 1896. 

Ist Mon June 

1890. 
2d Tues June 

1890. 



$0.85 IHt'ptlOOl $2.75 

.05 i Feb lOtt'i to Dec .09 

I 1W7. 

.a')i , June 1808 .08i 

.0207 Aug 180t), Nov .0444 

, ltH>4. 
. 0240 Oct 1004 to Dec . 0376 

1907. 
.0267 Oct 1904 to Dec .0400 

I 1907. ! 

$0.13i- .14 Ist Mon Mar 10.34 - . 35| 

1801. 
.13i- .14 .2d Tues Mar .35- .36* 
I 1801. 



Bushel 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 



o Before baking. 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST QUOTATIONS, 1890 TO 1907— Continued. 

FOOI^ ETC*— Continued. 





Lowest. 


Highest. 




Article. 








Unit 










\^ AAl V» 




Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 




Batter: dairy, N. Y. State. . 


3d I'ues Apr 
1806. 

• 


|0il3-SQ.13i 


2d Toes Mar 
* 1891, 4th Toes 
Apr 1907. 


10^33 


Pound 


Cheese: N. Y., full cream . . 


3d Tues May 
1896. 


.06 - .06J 


4th, 5th Tues 
Oct 1907. 


.16i 


Pound 


Coffee: Rio No. 7 


May, June. Aug, 
Sept 1903. 


.05J- .061 


Oct 1890 


$ai8}- .19 


Pound 






Eggs: new-laid, near-by. . . 


1st Tuea Apr 

18&7. 


.lOi- .lOJ 


3d Tues Dec 
1907. 


.43- .50 


Dozen 


Fish: cod, dry, bank, large . 


Mar to Sept 
1896, Aug 1897. 


4.00 - 4.25 


Jan to July 1907, 


8.00 


Quintal 


Fish: herring, shore. round . 
Fish: mackerel, salt, large 


May to Aug 1892 


2.00 - 2.25 


Feb 1905 


6.50 - 7.00 


Barrel 


Jnn«1897 


8.00 - 9.00 


Sept, Oct 1890... 


20.00 


Barrel 


No. 3s. 












Fish: salmon, canned 


Apr 1898 


1.10-1.30 


Mar 1890 


1.75-2.00 


12 cans 


Flour: buckwheat 


Apriaw 


1.00- 1.15 


Sept 1891 


3.50-3.65 


100 lbs 


Flour: rye 


Julyl8»7 

1st Tues Nov 


2.00-2.40 
3. IS -3. 40 


Nov 1891 

2d Tues May 


5.15-5.90 
7.00-7.75 


Barrel 


Flour: wheat, spiing pat- 


Barrel 


ents. 


1894. 




1896. 






Flour: wheat, winter 


2d Tufls Oct to 


2.40 - 2.65 


2d Tues May 


6.25 - 6.75 


Barrel 


straights. 


1st Tues Nov 
1894. 




1898. 






Fruit: apples, evaporated. 


Apr 1897 


.03i- .0^ 


Feb 1891 


. x^j — . 1<>2 


Poimd 


choice. 












Fruit: apples, sun-dried . . . 


May 1897... 


.Oli- .oei 


May 1891 


.11 - .13 


Poimd 


Fruit: currants, in barrels . 


Apr, May 1894.. 
May 1905 


.Oli- .Ml 
.03}- .03} 


Oct 1900 


.12- .12i 


Poimd 


Fruit: primes, California, 


Oct 1890 


.12J- .13 


Pound 


in boxes. 












Fruit: raisins, California, 


Apr 1896 


.80 - .90 


Jan 1880 


2.25 - 2.75 


Box 


London layer. 












Glucose 


June 1897 


.92^ 


Nov, Dec 1907... 


2.48 


100 lbs 


Lard: prime contract 


4th Tues July 
1896. 


.0340 


3d Tues Feb 
1803. 


.1315 


Pound 


Meal: corn, fine whitfe 


Sept 1806 


.63 - .65 


May 1891 


1.60 


100 lbs 


Meal: com, fine yellow 


Sept 1896 

4tn Tues July, 


.62 - .63 


May 1891 


1.67 - 1.68 


100 lbs 


Meat: bacon, short clear 


.04 - .04^ 


3d, 4th Tues Oct 


.12f- .1^ 


Pound 


sides. 


1st Tues Aug 
1896. 




1902. 






Meat: bacon, short rib 


4th Tuee July, 


.031- .04 


4th Tues May 
1893, 3d. 4th 
Tues Oct 1902. 


.12 - .121 


Pound 


sides. 


1st Tues Aug, 










all Sept 1896. 








Meat: beef, fresh, natire 


4th Tues Mar 


.05 - .07 


2d, 3d, 4tb, 5th 


.09- .12J 


Pound 


sides. 


1894. 




Tues July 1902. 






Meat: beef, salt, extra mess. 


2d, 3d, 4th weeks 


6.60- 6.50 


3d week Mav to 
2d week June 


14.00 


Barrel 




Aug 1892. 














1902. 






Meat: beef, salt, hams, 


4th Tues Oct 


12.00 -12.50 


1st, 2d, 3d Tues 


29.00 


Barrel 


western. 


1890, 2d Tues 
Nov 1891, 3d 




Oct, all Nov 
1907. 






• 


Tues Oct 1892. 










Meat: hams, smoked 


3d, 4th Tues 
Sept, 1st Tues 


.071- -071 


4tfa, 5th Tues 


.15- .16 


Pound 






Jan 1893. 








Oct 1808. 










Meat: mutton, dressed 


5th Tues Oct 

1895. 


.03 - .06 


1st Toes June 
1907. 


.10- .13 


Pound 


Meat: pork, salt, mess, old 


4th Tues July, 


7.50 - 8.00 


5th Tues May 


21.50 -22.50 


Barrel 


to new. 


3d Tues Sept 
1806. 




1893. 






Milk: fresh 


June 1897, June 
1888. 


.0175 


Oct to Dec 1907.. 


.04 


Quart 




Tr 


Molasses: New Orleans, 


June, July 1887. . 


.23 - .24 


Jan to July 1900. 


.44- .55 


Gallon 


op«i kettle. 












Rice: domestic, choice 


Sept 1904 to May 


.031- .04 


Aug to Nov 1891. 


.06|- .07 


Pound 




1905. 










Salt: American 


3d week Aug 
1806 to 3d 


.55 


1st week Nov 
1900 to Isl 


1.15 


Barrel 


p^^w^^M ^r * ^* ^fc^»^»^ ^^ ^ ^^0 ^p^F^k^K m 9 ^ vvavvwMVs 






week Feb 




we^Aprl9(a. 








1807, Ist, 2d, 












3d weeks Oct 












1888, 1st week 












May to 5th 












week Sept 












1899, 1st week 












June to 2d 












week July 












1903. 










Soda: bicarbonate of, 


Oct, Nov 1901, 


.0095 


Apr 1890, Mar to 
June 1891. 


.0350 


Pound 


American. 


Jime to Aug 










1902. 
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IX>WEST AND HKiUKST QI'iJTATIONS, 1800 TO 1907--Contmued. 

FOOD« KT<*. ('<>nrlii<li>i1. 



Lowifit. 



llighcct. 



ArtvU' 



\)nl' . 



I'rio' 



DjiU>. 



I 



I'rice. 



Unit. 



Hf>v*if: triivifgr I>«*r |«)7 

Hlfi*-**- : p- pp«-r .■iiij^*i»« n* . F»*»> 1X*,1. Jhii, 

Biurvii : j^jf com Jiily V.iil 

I>ugiir: <^'-fjijr p fifiiiJg. .. 4th Thiim Apr, 

IM ThuriiMMy 



l9U|pkr: 'j</- f^ijtrifiigu! 



l»iiKkr: gmri-'jluf <J 

Taliow 

T**i»: f'onnoMi, fln«. 



V'»*giKtal'k'«*. fp*»h: oniotm..' 
V«i5»'liiW<'B,f|vrti: pfitlitocB. 

Vin«'g*»': cW'T, Mooitnli... 



Ut '1 hum Inn. 

.kJThiirii Apr. 

4t h T nil r H 

MM)' 1M*4. 
Int. 'M Thura 

4th Tiifii Mny 

1MI7. 

<X't l«« 

Mfiy \H)tt 

M wcn'k May. 

M, 4th wifkM 

JiJiK* \HMi. 
(XI lH()5toS«'pt 

1H(W, Jiiiy HKJO 

to S<'pt VMl, 

Nt»v KICK to 

K<'pt 19()4. 



K). 12 -ta 12) 
04j 



.041- 



MarlMyo ia 

Nov IVUO 



.04 Nov, I>««IHW)... 
.02310 Int. 2d Thurs 

Sipt. 2i|. :«. 

4th Thura Oct 

IHUO. 

.027:iO iBt. 2d Thura 
I Krpt IWM). 



.C'jm) lat Thura JuiK* 



.021- .03 

. 20 - . 21 
. M) - 1. 00 
. 10 - .15 



.13 



F«'b 



IHUO. 
3<1 Tu4a 

1NQ3. 

R«>pl iHdO 

Fori IHliO , 

2d week J UDP 

IWl. 



Nov 1«J7 



64 
134- 



45 

1*1 



& 
1. 



rooBd 
Pound 

Pound 
11 Poimd 



.05921 Pouihl 



00615^ 06b7f>. Pound 

.0^i Pound 

33 - . .15 • Pound 

00 -la 00 I BamI 

10 - 1. .15 i BudMi 

I 

.10 ' Galkii 



< LOTHN AND <XOTHIN€;. 



1806. 



1805, 1806. 



Bags: 2-l>ush''l. Amoakoag. Jan to Mar 1805 
Blankf;ts: 11-4. 5 Iba. to the 1805 to 1W7 

pair, ail wool. j 

BLaok«;ts: 11-4. 5 lbs. to thn i 

pair, cotton warp, all ! 

wool filling. I 

BlankHs: ir-4,5n>fl. tothf; j 

pair, cotton wari>itotton 

and wool fllling. 
hwfiH and BhiM'B: men's 

brogans. split. 
Bo<>t8 and shoe's: mfn's 

split bofjts, kip top, KWn., 

^ doubl<* solo, (a) 
Boots and 8ho<«8: mi-n's vicl 

kid shwis, Goodyar welt. 



Boots and shwfs: womftn's 
solid grain shfM'8, bather, 
XK^lish or polka. 

Broadcloths: first ouality, 
black, 54-in., macic from 
XXX wool. 

Carpets: Brussels, 5-frame, 
Bigi'low. 

Carp^jts: ingrain, 2-ply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets: Wilton, £-frame, 
Bigelow. 

Cotton flannels: 22 yds. to 
the pound. 

Cotton flannels: 3J yds. to 
the pound. 

Cotton thread: G-cord,200- 
yd. spools, J. & P. Coats. 

Cotton yams : carded, 
white, mule-spun, north- 
em, cones, 10/1. 

Cotton yams: carded, 
white, mule-spun, north- 
em, cones, 22/1. 

Denims : Amoskeag 



Jan to June 1808. 
Jan to luv ims. 



Jan 1897 to Oct 
1904. 



Drillings: brown, Pepper- 
ell. 



Jan 1893 to Dec 
1894. 

Jan 1895 to Doc 
1896. 

Jan 1^4 to June 

1897. 
July 1895 to 

June 1897. 
Jan 1895 to June 

1897. 
Jan 1897 to Dec 

1898. 
Jan to Dec 1898. 

July 1890 to Dec 

1899. 
Dec 1898 to June 

1899. 

Dec 1898 to Mar 
1899. 

Jan to Mar 1899. 

Nov 1898 to Jan 
1899. 



laioi 

.75 
.54 

.40 

.90 
15.00 

2.00 



40 



1.3S 



S4pt 1007, 
lOOli 



l[m\, 1907. 



1005. 19(Mi. 1907. 



NovlOOiitoJuno 

1907. 
I)<>ciy00toJuly 

1907. 

Jan 1890 to Doc 
181»4. Dec 190G 
to Dec 1907. 

May. June, July 
KkXi. 

July 1905 to Dec 
1907. 



.93<5 1<K)7 

i 

.408 1<K)7 

I 

1.68 ' 1907 

.052 July to Oct 1907. 

.041 July to Oct 1907. 

I 

. 030503 I J uno to Dec 1907. 

. 13i Feb 1904 



.1^ 

.08i 
.04i 



July, Aug 1907. 



Aug, Sept, Oct, 

1907. 
1907 



ia2i 

L02i 



.GO 



2.50 
1.05 
2.02 

L248 

.6760 
2.28 

.lOi 

.08i 

.04508 

.24i 

.27i 

.141 
.OSi 



Bag 
Pound 

i 

' Pound 



Pound 



L30 I Pair 

I 
2&50 ; 12 pail 



Pair 

Pair 

Yard 

Yard 
Yard 
Yard 
Yard 
Yard 
Spool 
Pound 

Pound 

Yard 
Yard 



o From 1903 to 1907, russet-bound top, 17-inch, J double sole. 



WHOLESALE PRICES; 1890 TO 1907. 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST QUOTATIONS, 1890 TO 1907— Continued. 

CliOTElS AND CliOTHINO— Continued. 



Article. 



Drillings: 30-in., Stark A. . 
Flannels: white, 4-4, Bal- 
lard Vale No. 3. 
Ginghams: Amoskeag 



Ginghams: Lancaster. 



Horse blankets: G lbs. each, 
all wool. 

Hosiery: men's cotton half 
hose, seamless, standard 
quality, 84 needles. 

Hosiery: women's combed 
Egyptian cotton hose, 
high spliced heel, double 
sole, full-fashioned. 

Hosiery: women's cotton 
hose, seamless, fast black, 

' 26 to 28 oz., 100 to 176 
needles. 

Leather: sole, hemlock, 
nonacid, Buenos Aires, 
middle weights, 1st qual- 
ity. 

Leather: sole, oak 



L,eather: wax calf, 30 to 40 
lbs. to the doz., B grade. 



Linen shoe thread: 10s, 
Barbour. 

Linen thread: 3-cord, 200- 
yard spools, Barbour. 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, 
B-rough, all wool. 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, 
cotton warp, C. C. grade. 

Overcoatings: covert cloth, 
light weight, staple 
goods. 

Pnnt cloths: 28-in., 64x64. . 



Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, 

Pepperell. 
Sheetmgs: bleached, 10-4, 

Wamsutta S. T. 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, At- 
lantic A, 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, In- 
dian Head. 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Pep- 
perell R. 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, 
Fruit of the Loom. 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, 
Hope. 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, 

Wamsutta *^xx * 

Silk: raw, Italian, classical . 

Silk: raw, Japan, filatures. 

Suitings: clay worsted di- 
agonal, 12-oz., Washing- 
ton Mills. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Date. 



Feb 1898 

Aug, Sept 1896. . 

Apr to June 
1895, July to 
Sept 1896,Apr 
to Sept 1897, 
Jan to Mar, 
July to Dec 
1898. 

Feb to May 1895, 
June to Aug 
1896. 

1896 



1899. 



1899,1906. 



1901. 



May 1892. 



Sept to Nov 
1896,June 1897. 

Jan to June 1890, 
Feb,June 1891, 
Aug 1894 to 
Jan 1895, Sept, 
Oct 1896, Apr, 
June 1897. 

Jan 1903 to Nov 
1904, Jan to 
Nov 1905. 

Apr to Dec 1891 . 

1895 to 1897 



Nov 1896. 
1897...... 



2d week May 
1898. 

Apr, May 1895. . 

Apr 1894 to Nov 
1895, May 1904 
to Oct 1906. 

Dec 1898 



June 1898, Jan 
1899. 

Apr, Nov, Dec 

1898. 
Dec 1898 



Dec 1898. 
Dec 1898. 



Dec 1897 to Jan 
1899. 

June 1894 

Aug 1896 

Feb to Apr 1897 



Price. 



ia0410 
.29 

.0425 



.04i 

.52 
.62^ 

1.75 

.6615 

.16 

10.28- .29 
.65- .60 



.8460 

.7623 
1.8774 

.41 
1.9468 

.01875 

.15i 
.270 

.0421 
.05 

.0450 
.0538 
.0475 
.0523 
.0807 



3. 4328-3. 4825 

2. 9100-3. 3950 

.6370 



Date. 



May 1907 

Sept to Dec 1907. 

Aug, Sept 1907. . 



Sept to Dec 1907. 



1906 

1890,1891. 

1907 



1890. 



Apr, May 1900, 
Apr to Dec 
1907. 

Dec 1906, Jan 

1907. 
July to Nov 1896 



Nov 1893 to Sept 
1894. 

Mayto Dec 1907. 

1907 



Oct 1892, June, 

Sept 1893. 
1890 to 1893 



1st week Aug to 
3d week Nov 
1907 

June to Dec 1907 

Oct 1890 to Jan 
1891. 



June 1906. 



Mar to June 
1904, Aug to 
Dec 1907. 

Aug to Dec 1907. 

Sept to Dec 1907 
July to Nov 1907 
July to Nov 1907 
Julyto Dec 1907. 



May 1907 , 

May 1907 

Aug to Dec 1906. 



Price. 



$a0824 
.4687 

.0750 



.07i 

.77J 
.97i 

2. 02 J 

1.2250 

10. 26- . 27 

.40-. 41 
.80- .85 



Unit. 



Yard 
Yard 

Yard 



Yard 

Pound 
12 pairs 

12 pairs 

12 pairs 

Pound 

Pound 
Sq foot 



.9405 I Pound 



.93 
2.6576 

.55 
2.4616 

.05250 



.30 


Yard 


.329 


Yard 


.0811 


Yard 


.08i 


Yard 


.0775 


Yard 


.12 


Yard 


.0974 


Yard 


.11 


Yard 


.1125 


Yard 


5. 8906-5. 9400 

5. 677&-5. 6260 

1.2375 


Pound 
Pound 
Yard 



12 
spools 
Yard 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 
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LO^TiST AND HIGHEST QUOTATIONS. 1890 TO 1907-^'ontinued. 

<XOTHII AND <'MrrHlNC>»— Conduded. 



Articlp. 



Buttings: clay wornKHl di- 
agODAl, 16-os., Washing- 
ton MiDfl. 

Suitings: indigo I'1ik>. aU 
wool, 54-inch , 1 4-o«. , Mi<l- 
dk*fM'x BtHiidMrtl. 

Suitings: indigo Mil**, all 
wool. U'>-oz. 

Suitings: wrgi', Wunhing- 
ton Mills 0700. 

Tickings: Amoj«k*'ag A. ('. 

A. 
Underwear: shirts and 

drawers, whiU*. all wool, 

full-fashioned , 1 8-gauge. 
Wonwn's drpss goods: 

cashmem, all wooH 10- 1! 

twill, 38-ia., Atlantic 

Mills J. 
Women's dn'ss goods: 

cashmem, cotton warp, I 

U-twill, 4-4, Atlantic 

MiUs F. 
Women's dress goods: 

Franklin sackings, ('>-4. 
Wool: Ohio, fine fie^ (X 

and XX gra^le), scoured. 
Wool: Ohio, medium fleece 

(J and I grade), scoured. 
Worsted yams: 2-408, Aus- 
tralian fine. 



Worsted yams: 2-408, 
XXX or its eouivalent 
in quality, wnite, in 
skeins, (a) 



J^«/V*l 


l«^ • 


I>ato. 


Price. 


F.l» to Apr 1887. 


la 79(13 


Jan to I>ec 1807. 


1.04(V6 


im:) 


1.60(Q 


Jhm iNUii to Aug 
1H07. 


.6143 


Oct to I>«c 1806. 


.m 


Jan 1H04 to Deo 

1 rflffl. 


21.60 


Jan to Dnc 1806. 


.1960 


Oct 1H95 to May 

IHOIK 


.1127 


July 1896 to 

July 1807. 
Jun«lH05 


.3478 


Jtme 1806, June 
to 8«'pt 1896. 

Nov 1806 to Mar 
1890, Oct to 
Dec 1806. 


.2003 
.72 



Highest. 



Oct 189t) to Feb 
1897. 



.70 



\ 



Date. 



Aug to Dec 1905, 1 
July to Deo i 

190f>. I 

1906, my$ 



19011,1907. 



July lOOti to 
May 1907. Aug 
to I>ec 1907. 

.Vug to Dec 1907. 



1906,1907. 



Nov 1905 to Deo 
1907. 



Juno to Dec 1907 



June 1905 to 

Nov \90l\. 
June to Sept 

1905. 
June, July. Aug» 

Nov 1890. 
Nov 18U0 to Apr 

1900, Dec 1905 

to Feb 1906, 

July 1906 to 

Oct 1907. 
Jan, Fi*bl900... 



Price. 



$1.4S50 . \ 



unoo 

2.41^0 
1.0575 

.14J 
37.00 



1.35 






.«i 


Y 


.7826 


P 


.8210 


P 


L30 


P 



1 



FlTBIi AND lilGirrnfG. 



Candles: adamantine, Gs, 


June 1897 to Jan 


I0.06i 


Feb 1900 to 


sail 


P 


14-oz. 


1900. 




June 1903. 






Coal: anthracite, ])roken... 


June to Aug 
1899. 


3.111 


Aug 1903 


4.4744 1 


T 


Coal: anthracite, chestnut. 


Sept 1895 


2.701 


Jan 1904 


4.958 


T 


Coal: anthracite, egg 


Sept 1895 


2.827 


Jan 1904 


4.9725 


T. 


Coal: anthracit*', stove 


Aug 1896 


2.891 


Jan 1904 


4.9614 


T 


Coal: bituminous, Georges 


Apr to July 
1894, Jan to 


.76 


(X't 1902 


5.00 


T. 


Creek (at mine.) . 












June 1895, Jan 












to Mar 1896. 










Coal: ])ituminon8. Georges 


Apr 1898 to Mar 
1899. 


2.10 


Oct 1902 


8.25 


T. 


Creek (f. o. b. N. Y. Ilar- 










l)or). 












Coal: bituminous, Pitts- 


2d Tues Mar to 


10. 04^ . 04| 


3d, 4th Tues 


.11 


B 


burg (Youghiogheny). 


Ist Tues Apr 
1899. 




Nov 1891. 






Coke:- Connellsville, fur- 


Apr, May 1894 . . 


.92 


Mar, Apr 1900 .. 


13.25- 4.25 


T. 


nace. 
Matches: parlor, domestic. 


Sept 1894 to Mar 
1895, May 1902 
to Dec 1907. 


1.50 


Jan to Oct 1890. 


2.00 


144 












Petroleum : crude 


Oct 1892 

May 1893 


.511 
.061 


Dec '903 

Jan to Mar 1900. 


1.8R| 

• 0v9 


B 


I*etroleum: refined, for ex- 


G 


port. 












Petroleum: refined, 150° 


Feb, Mar 1893. . . 


.07 J 


Nov 1903 to Feb 


.16 


a 


fire test, water white. 






1904. 







a From 1902 to 1907 designated as XXXX. 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST QUOTATIONS, 1890 TO 1907— Continued. 

JOMTAU^ AND IMPI^BMENTS. 



Article. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Unit. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 




Augers : extra, J-inch. 

Axes: M. C. 0., Yankee 

Bar iron: best refined, from 
store (Philadelphia mar- 
ket). 

Barb wire: galvanized 

Butts: loose joint, cast, 
3x3 inch. 

Chisels: extra, socket 
firmer, 1-inch. 

Coijper: ingot, lake 

Copper: sheet, hot-rolled 

(base sizes). 
Copper wire: bare 


Oct 1894 to Apr 

1896, Feb 18^. 
Oct 1897 to Dec 

1898. 
Nov 1894, Jan, 
Feb 1896. 

Aug 1897 

Feb to July 1895, 
June 1897 to 
Jan 1900. 

Apr 1894 to Dec 
1895, Dec 1896 
to Nov 1898. 

June 1894 

Jan, Apr 1896... 

July 1894 

Jan 1890 to Apr 

1895, Mar 1^ 

to June 1900. 
July 1896 to 

June 1897. 
Jan 1890 to Nov 

1895. 

Sept 1896 

Nov 1896 to Jan 

1897. 
Jan 1898 to Apr 

1902. 
July to Sept 1898 

Dec 1896, Aug 

1897, Aug, Dec 
1898. 

July 1897 

July 1898 

June 1897 

May 1897 

Mar 1895 to Dee 

1800. 
Jan to Mar 1804 
Uniform during 

period. 
Jan 1891 to Dec 

1905. 
Jan 1894 to Mar 

1896. 

Jan 1903 

Feb 1895 

May 1897 

July, Nov 1898.. 

May 1897 

Oct 1806 

Apr 1898 

Uniform during 

period. 
Jiflyl897toFeb 

1890. 
Apr to Dec 1897.. 

May 1894. 


10.1333 
.375 
.012 

L65 
.0292 

.171 

10.0890- .0900 
AZi 

.11 
.166 

.77 

.850 

.027a- .0276 
3.60 

.075 

1.15 

1.85 

9.89 

11.25 
9.40-9.80 

8.00 

1.23 

.45 

1.6038 

12.60 

7.45 

.48213 
.0315- .0325 
13.96 
17.00 
.0180- .9185 
.1270 
2.72J - 2.nj 

.34 
3.28 

.08 
3.56 


Feb 1906 to Dec 

1907. 
Apr 1906 to Dec 

1907. 
Sept 1899 to Jan 

&00. 

Dec 1899 to Mar 

1900. 
Feb to May 1900 

Dec 1906 to Nov 
1907. 

May 1907 

Mar to July 1907 

Feb to July 1907. 
Oct, Nov, Dec 

1906. 

Nov 1899 to Aug 

1900. 
Jan 1903 to Dec 

1907. 

Feb 1906 

Jan to May 1907. 

Oct 1906 to Dec 

1907. 
May to Nov 1896 

Jan, Feb 1890... 

Dec 1899, Feb 

1900. 
Jan 1907 


$0.36 
.68 
.025 

4.13 
.0430 

.45 

10.25- .26 
.32 

.275 
.48 

1.10 

.466 

.0675 
7.20 

.20 

2.90 

3.35- 3.40 

25.00 

27.50 
26.40-26.90 
23.00-23.50 

1.80 

.79 
l!6038 

14.40 

9.61 

1.16995 
.0700- .0725 
41.50 
35.25 
.0375 
.4275- .4300 
4.84 

.34 
5.95 

.21 
7.91 


Each 
Each 
Pound 

100 lbs 
Pair 

Each 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 


Doorknobs: steel, bronze 
plated. 

Files: 8-inch mill bastard.. 

Hammers: Maydole No. li. 

Lead: irfg 


Pair 

Dofsem 

Each 

Pound 


Lead pipe 


100 lbs 


Locks: common mortise .. . 

Nails: out, 8d., fence and 

common. 
Nails: wire, 8d., fence and 

common. 

Pig iron: Bessemer 

Pig iron: foundry No. 1 

Pig iron: foundry No. 2 

Pig iron: gray forge, south- 
em, coke. 
Planea: Bailey No. 5 

Quicksilver 


Each 
100 lbs] 
100 lbs 

Ton 
Ton 


June 1907 

Jan, Feb, Apr 

1907. 
May to Dec 1906. 

Oct, Nov 1890... 
Uniform during 

period. 
Jan to Dec 1890.. 

Apr to Nov 1902. 

Aug 1890 

Feb 1907 

Sept, Oct 1899... 

Jan 1890.. 

Sept 1901 

July 1907 

Dec 1899 to Sept 

1900. 
Uniform during 

period. 
Dec 1906 

Jan 1892 to Mar 

1894. 
Apr to July 1907. 


Ton 
Ton 

Each 

Pound 


Saws: crosscut, Disston... 
Saws: hand, Disston No. 7. 

Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Sflver: bar, fine 


Each 
Dozen 
Dozen 
Ounce 


Spelter: western 


Pound 


Steel billets 


Ton 


Steel rails 


Ton 


Steel sheets: black. No. 27. 
Tin: pig 


Pound 
Pound 


Tin plates: domestic, Bes- 
semer, coke, 14x20 inch. 

Trowels: M. C. 0., brick, 
10f4iK)h. 

Vises : soUd box, 50-lb 

Wood screws: 1-in., No. 10, 

flat head. 
Zinc: sheet 


100 lbs 
Each 
Each 
Gross 
100 lbs 







I^UniJBEB AND HUlIiBING JOATEBIAIiS. 



Brick: common domestic . . 

Carbonate of lead: Ameri- 
can, in oil. 

Cement: Portland, domes- 
tic. 

Cement: Rosendale 



Sept 1894, Sept 

190a 
Feb 1894 



Oct, Nov 1904. 
Nov 1898 , 



$4.25 
.04881 
$1.25- 1.36 
.60 



Feb 1906 
Jan 1907. 
Apr 1900 
Apr 1892 



$10.75-^12.00 
.0735 
2.20- 2.35 
1.20- 1.25 



M 

Pound 
Barr^ 
Barrel 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST QIOTATIOXS, 1890 TO 1907— Continued. 
IsVyiBKU AND Bi:il«DI?fC} .IfATERIAI^S-CoDcladed. 



ArticU*. 



Hemlock 

Lime: oornmon 

Linaeed oil: raw 

Maple: lutni 

Oak: white, plain 

Oak: white, quartere<l 

Oxide of zinc 

Tine: yellow 

Poijlar 

Putty 

Rcflin: good, 8traine<l 

Shingles: cypress 

Spruce 

Tar 

Turpentine: spirits of 

W indo w glass : A mer ican , 

single, firsts, 6x8 to lUxl5 

incn. 
Window glass: American, 

single, thirds, 6x8 to 10x15 

inch. 



Low«>st, 



Highest. 



I)ut<> 



I 'rice. 



Nov IHSM to Jan $10. 7r>-$n. r> 

IW'.. 
Sept to Dec lH9A,i .60 

July to Sept I 

19()0. I 



Date. 



July 1900 to Dec 

19U7. 
Dec 1907 



Fci>.JuIy 1K97.. 
June to Sept 

1901. 
June to Aug 

19(H. 
Jan, FeblWM)... 

Jan to June 1885. 

Janto AprlKy6» 
June to Nov 
1K97. 

SeptlH97toJan 
1899. 

Oct, Nov 1904... 



Sept 1H93 

Jan to Dec 1897. 

July to Oct 1894. 

Sept 1893, Dec 
1893 to May 
1894, Jan to 
Apr, June 
1896, Apr 1898. 

Aug, Sept 1896.. 

May to July 1895 



July, Aug 1892. 



.29 
24.00- 27.00 

32.00- 34.00 

47.00- 48.00 

.031 

15.50- 16.00 

29.00- 31.00 

.0100 

1.00 

2.35 

11.50- 12.50 

.90 



.24 
1.3894 



1.2113 



July, .\iig 1901.. 
June to Dec 1903 

May 1907 

Dec 1903 to July 

1904. 
Aug 1906 to Dec 

10O7. 
May 1906 to Dec 

1907. 

May 1907 

May 1902 to Mar 

19U3. 
May, June 1907.. 
Mar to Oct 1907. 
Feb to Sept 1906 
Apr 1907 

June 19a'> 

Apr 1901 

Apr 1901 



j Price. 

t22.Oa-t22.oO 
; 1.02- 1.07 

I .82 

32.00- 34.00 

, 58.00- 65.00 

80.00- 85.00 

.051 

30.00- 31.00 

58.00- «5.00 

.0225 

4.80 

4.35 

24.00- 28.00 



1 
£ 



G 

I 

I 
I 

2.80 I 



77i- .78 
4.80 



3.82fi0i 



C 



« 



DRUG8AND CHE]yiI< AliS. 



Alcohol: grain 

Alcohol: wood, refined, 95% 
Alum: lump 

Brimstone: crude, seconds. 

Glycerin: refined 

Muriatic acid: 20° 

Opium: natural, in cases. . . 

Quinine: American 

Sulphuric acid: 66° 



Jan to May 1890. 

Dec 1907 

Dec 1891 to Feb 

1892. 
Sept, Dec 1895, 

Feb, Mar 1896. 
Oct, Nov 1906. . . 

July 1895 to Dec 
1896. 

Aug 1892 

Oct, Nov 1906... 

Nov 1890 to Mar 
1891, Apr to 
Aug,Oct,Nov 
1894, Jan 1895 
to Nov 1896. 



$1.98 Dec 1907 

.39 Feb to Sept 1893. 
.0145 Jan to June 1890. 

i 
15.00 I Apr 1891, May 
I 1898. 
.11 Jan to Apr, June 

' to Aug 1890. 
.0075 Nov 1901 to Apr 

I 1902. 
1.50 Aug, Sept 1907.. 

. Hi ; Apr 1899 

.007 Nov 1901 to Jan 
1902. 




HOUSE FURNISHINO GOOD8. 



Earthenwjire: plates. 


July 1895 to Dec 


$0. 3807 Jan to Dec 1903. 


to. 4775 


I 


cream-colored. 


1897. 










Earthenware: plates, 


July 1895 to Dec 


.3991 


Jan 1901 to Dec 


.a)96 


I 


white granite. 


1897. 




1902. 






Earthenware: teacups and 


July 1895 to Dec 


3.0907 


Jan 1901 to Dec 


3.7632 


C 


saqcers, white graiiite. 


1897. 




1902. 






Furniture: bedroom sets, 


Jan 1896 to Dec 


8.75 


Nov 1906 to Dec 


14.50 


s 


ash. 


1897. 




1907. 






Furniture: chairs, bed- 


Jan 1897 to Sept 


5.00 


Nov 1906 to Dec 


10.00 


r 


room, maple. 


1898. 




1907. 






Furniture: chairs, kitchen. 


Jan to Sept 1898. 


3.25 


June to Dec 1907 


6.00 


r 


Furniture: tables, kitchen. 


Janl896toJnne 
1899. 


13.80 


Oct 1906 to Dec 
1907. 


l&OO 


E 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST QUOTATIONS, 1890 TO 1907— Concluded. 

HOUSE FURNISHING CK>OI>S— Concluded. 



Article. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Unit. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Glassware: nappies, 4-in-.. 

Glassware: pitchers, §-gal- 

lon, common. 
Glassware: tumblers, ^- 

pint, common. 
Table cutlery: carvers, stag 


Jan 1896 to Dec 

1900. 
Jan 1897 to Dec 

1900. 
Jan to Dec 1899. 

1897 to 1901, Jan 
1902 to J\me 
1907. 

1897 


10.10 

1.00 

.13 

.75 

5.00 
1.10 

1.2!^ 


Jan 1901 to Dec 

1907. 
Jan 1901 to Dec 

1903. 
Jan to Dec 1891. 

1893 


10.14 

1.30 

.20 

.95 

7.75 
2.10 

1.65 


Dozen 
Dozen 
Dozen 
Pair 


handles. 
Table cutlery: knives and 


1890,1891 

Aug to Dec 1907. 

Jan 1890 to Aug 
1891, July to 
Dec 1907. 


Gross 


forks, cocobolo handles. 
Wooden ware: pails, oak- 
grained. 

Wooden ware: tubs, oak- 
grained. 


Apr 1895 to Jan 
1896, Feb to 
May 1898. 

Oct 1894 to Nov 

• 1899. 

• 


Dozen 

Nest ol 
3 



miSCEIili ANEO US. 



Cotton-seed meal 

Cotton-seed oil: summer 
yellow, prime. 

Halt: western made 

Paper: news 

Paper: wrapping, manlla . 
Proof spirits 

Rope: manila, |-in (o) 

Rubber: Para Island 

Soap: castile,mottled,pure 

Starch: laundry 

Tobacco: plug 



Tobacco: smoking, granu- 
lated. Seal of N. C. 



Feb 1895 

Nov, Dec 1897... 

July 1897 

Oct 1899 

Apr 1898 

1st wk Jan to 3d 

wk May 1890. 
Aug, Sept 1896, 

Sept, Oct 1897. 

Sept 1891 

May 1895 to Nov 

1896, Mar 1897. 
Aug, Sept, Oct 

1896. 
July, Aug 1892, 

Oct 1896 to 

May 1897. 
Jan 1890 to June 

1898. 



$16.00-117.00 
.21i 

.50 - .53 
.0175- .0200 
.0375- .0400 
1.03 



.60 - 



.0591 

63 
.05 

.0275 

.36 

.50 



Jan 1902. 
Feb 1893. 



$33.60 
.61 



Oct 1907 $1.22 -1.27 



Jan 1890 

Sept 1893 

3d wk Oct to 4th 

wk Dec 1907. 
Dec 1899 



June 1905. 
Oct 1904.. 



Aug, Sept, Dec 
1902, Jan 1903. 

July 1904 to Aug 
1906. 

Aug 1904 to Dec 
1907. 



.0375- .0450 
.0600- .0675 
1.35 



1.32 



.1576 

-1.33 
.07 J 

.0500 

.49 

.60 



2000 lbs 
Gallon 

Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Gallon 

Pound 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 



a From 1903 to 1907, /a-inch. 

In a number of instances the lowest or highest price, as shown in 
the foregoing table, lasted for only a short time, in some cases but a 
few days or even a part of a day. The groups of farm products, food^ 
etc., and lumber and building materials show very wide variations. 
Good to choice steers varied from $3-$3.90 on the second Tuesday of 
January, 1890, to $6.70-$7.60 on the last three Tuesdays of August 
and the first two Tuesdays of September, 1902. Com ranged from 
19i-20 cents the second Tuesday of September, 1896, to $0.48i-$l 
the fifth Tuesday of May, 1892, the high price being due to an attempt 
to corner com in the Chicago market. The failure of those interested 
in the corner to take all com offered at the high price, however, and 
the rumor that they had failed, resulted in a drop from $1 to 48^ cents 
within a few hours. Cotton varied from 5 iV cents on the first Tues- 
day of February and the first and second Tuesdays of November, 
1898, to 16J cents on the first Tuesday of Febmary, 1904. Hides 
were 5 to 5.13 cents in Jime, 1894, and 16.50 cents in December, 1906. 



8i4 lil'LLKTiX OF TUL BLRKAU OF LABOR. 

llfavv hojjs on the foiirtli Tuosdiiv of Julv, 1806, were S2.50-S3.1'5. 
aiiii on tho sectaid Tuesday of February, 1893, $8.10-$S.65. Hops 
ranjr^'il from 0-7 cvnXs in S<»|)trnil)<»r, 1X1)5, to 45-47 cents in Novem- 
iK-r, ISOU. Oats ran;:('tl fn)ni 1 1 ,' cents on the second Tuesday of Sep- 
teijiher, l^OG, to iwW 01 cents on the fourth Tuesdav of Julv, 1002. 
Native Mheep ranj^ed from .SOJo-Sa.iT) on the fifth Tuesday of October, 
lSli4. to $.', .S7.2."> on the third Tuesday of April, 1907. Westen 
sheep sliow a ^iniihir ran«;e. Wlieat ranged from 48}— 49| cents Uu 
fifth Tuesd:iv of Jaiiuarv, IKlhl. to SI .7^^-$1.8r) the second Tuesdavd 
May. \s\\s, Tlie lii;rh price is said to have lM»en <hie to an attempt tc 
control the price of that <'onunodily an<l also, to some extent, to the 
war with Spain and the fear af other foreipi complications. Th« 
mo>t marked variations in the food group are in fresh vegetables, 
onions havinjr varied from $0.50 Si in May, ISOO, to S5— $10 in Feb- 
ruarv, Istio, and potatoes from 10-15 <'entK the thini week of Afavand 
the third and fourth weeks of June, 1896, to $1.1(>-$1..35 the second 
week of June, 1891. Kjrjjs varied from lOJ -lOJ cents the first Tuefr 
day of April, 1807, to 4.S-50 cents the third Tuesday of December, 
1907. Almost all the articles in the food ^roup show wide variatioDft 
which may l>e seen l>y referring to the foregoing table. In the clotlu 
and clothing group the variations are not ho marked, as the prices d 
many of the articles in this group depend more largely upon the costd 
labor in producing them, while hut few of them are subject to fluctu- 
ations caused hy mani|)ulation for the purpose of speculation. Prinl 
cloths varied from 1.875 cents the second week of May, 1898, to 5.2J 
cents from August to the third week of November, 1907. Of the ran 
materials in this group wool, fine lleece, scoiured, varied from 34.78 
cents in June, 1895, to 78.26 cents in June to September, 1905. 01 
the 01 articles shown imder cloths and clothing in tliis table, 28 wew 
quoted higher in 1907 than at any other time during the IS-yetf 
jieriod. In the fuel and lighting group Yougliiogheny coal varied 
from 4i-42 cents per bushel in March and April, 1899, to 11 centsin 
November, 1891; coke from 92 cents in April and May, 1894, to 
S3. 25-84. 25 in March and April, 1900; and petroleum, crude, froiH 
51g cents in October, 1892, to $1.88| in December, 1903. In th« 
group of metals and implements, best refined bar iron from store 
varied from 1.2 cents per pound in November, 1894, and January and 
February, 1895, to 2.5 cents in Sei)tember, 1899, to January, 1900; 
barb wire from $1.65 in August, 1897, to $4.13 in December, 1899, to 
March, 1900; pig iron, foundry No. 2, from $9.40-$9.50 per ton in 
June, 1897, to $26.40-$26.90 in June, 1907; while bar silver varied 
from 48.213 cents per ounce in January, 1903, to $1.16995 in August, 
1890. In lumber and building materials all the articles varied widely- 
In drugs and chemicals, wood alcohol varied from 39 cents per gallofi 
in December, 1907, to $1.40 in February to September, 1893; and 
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opium from $1.50 in Augiist, 1892, to $7 per pound in August and 
September, 1907. In house furnishing goods, kitchen chairs were 
$3.25 per dozen from January to September, 1898, and $6 from 
June to December, 1907. In the miscellaneous group, cotton-seed 
meal, cotton-seed oil, paper (news), rope, and rubber show wide 
variations. 

Table IL — Monthly actual and relative prices of commodities in 1907 
and ba^e prices (average for 1890-1899) j podges 396 to '414- — This table 
shows for each article the monthly price, which is either the average 
price for the month or the price on some day of the month. On the 
line below the December price is given the average price for the year 
and on the hne above the January price is given the average price 
during the 10 years from 1890 to 1899, which average price is desig- 
nated the base price. 

The monthly prices for such articles as are quoted weekly in Table 
I were found by dividing the sum of the quotations in each month as 
rihown in Table I by the number of quotations in each month, except 
for articles in which a range is quoted, for which articles the average 
is computed from the mean of the weekly prices. In Table I single 
quotations for 1907 are shown for 10 articles. The price of one of 
these is maintained throughout the year, the prices of three represent 
the bulk of the sales and are maintained generally, and the prices of 
four are averages for the year. For each of these eight articles the 
annual price has been shown in Table II as the price during each 
month. The other two articles for which single quotations for 1907 
are shown in Table I have a September price, which represents the 
bulk of these sales for the year, and the relative price for 1907 was 
therefore computed from that price, but the price at which sales were 
made from January to March was the price of September, 1906; 
from April to August the price of April, 1907, and from September to 
December the price of September, 1907. Consequently these prices 
were used in this table presenting monthly prices. 

It was impossible to secure quotations during all of the months of 
the year for 5 of the 258 articles, viz: Buckwheat flour, sun-dried 
apples, herring, salmon, and potatoes of the kind quoted. 

The average price for 1907 was obtained, as has already been 
explained, by dividing the sum of the quotations for the year as shown 
in Table I by the number of quotations for the year. The average 
price for the 10-year period, 1890 to 1899, was obtained by dividing 
the sum of the average prices of the 10 years by 10. This average 
price for 10 years has been adopted as the base for all relative prices. 
For the 10 articles which do not show prices for the entire period of 10 
years, 1890 to 1899, the base in each case is the average of the years 
l^or to and including 1899. 
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In oxplanntinn of tho term huso or standard^ as used in connectioi 
with relative prices <»r index nuin])ers, it may he stated that in reduciii; 
a series of actual prices to relative prices a hase must first be chosen 
and tliis may he either a sinc^h' ((uotation, the average price for ] 
year, or the average for 2 or more years. If the price for a single yeai 
is chosen it is essential tiiat that year l>e a normal one, for if prices an 
hi^h in the year chos(»n for the hase any suhsecpient fall will be undul} 
emphasized, while, on the other hand, if prices are low any subsequeni 
rise will ])e empiiasized. For the reason that all the commodities 
prohahly never pn\s<'nt a normal condition as regards prices in an} 
one year, it was dccid<*il tiiat an averajxe price for a number of yean 
would better reflect avera<^<» or approximately normal conditions and 
form a more satisfactory hase than would the price for any singk 
year. The period chosen as this hase was that from 1890 to 1899—1 
period of 10 years. Tiie av(»rap* price of each article for the bast 
period was found, as |)reviously stated, hy adding together the aver 
a<^e yearly prices of tliat article for all of the 10 years and dividin{ 
by H). 

The relative prices as shown in this and other tables have beencal^ 
culated in the usual manner and represent simply the percentag< 
which each monthly or yearly price is of the hase price. The averagf 
price for the first 10 years of the period, that is, the base, always repre 
scnts 100, and the percenta<^es for each mcmth or year enable th 
reader to measure rca<lily the rise and fall from month to month o) 
from year to year of the prices of each single commodity, of any grouj 
of commodities, or of all the 258 commodities involved. These com 
modities arc arranged in alphabetical order under each of the mn< 
general groups, as in Table I. 

In order that the method pui'sucd may be more readily understood 
the reader is referred to the table itself, as given on pages 396 to 414 
Taking up the first commodity shown, barley, we find that the aver 
age price per bushel for the base period, 1890 to 1899, inclusive, wa« 
45.34 cents; the average price for Januar}^, 1907, was 54.25 cents; 
that for February was 59.13 cents; that for March 69.45 cents, et«. 
The relative price for the base period, as heretofore explained, i 
always placed at 100, and is so given in the table. The relative price 
for January, 1907, is showTi to be 119.7, or 19.7 per cent higher than 
the base or average for the 10 years. In Febi-uary the relative price 
was 130.4, or 30.4 per cent above the base; in March the relative price 
was 153.2, or 53.2 per cent above the base; in April it was 155.9, or 
55.9 per cent above the base; in May it rose to 171.8, or 71.8 per cent 
above the base; in June it was 164.3, or 64.3 per cent above the base; 
in July it was 145.9, or 45.9 per cent above the base, and in August it 
rose again to 154.6, or 54.6 per cent above the base; in September 
it advanced to 201.3, or 101.3 per cent above the base; it advanced 
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.regain in October, declined in November, and in December rose to 
^13.9. The relative price for the year 1907 was 169.0, or 69 per cent 
^nbove the base. The figures in each case were secured according to 
nthe method already explained, that for January, 1907, being expressed 
follows : 



-Average price for base period $0. 4534 

-Average price for January, 1907 $0. 5425 

IRelative price for base period '. 100. 

^Relative price for January, 1907 119. 7 

The remainder of the table may be analyzed in a similar manner. 

The value of prices given in this relative form, it will readily be seen; 

<5onsists in the means afforded for tracing and measuring the changes 

irom month to month, from year to year, or from period to period, and 

dn the combination of prices of a sufficient niunber of commodities to 

«how the general price level. It must not be assumed that a system of 

:relative prices of representative commodities will enable one to trace 

the causes of changes in the general price level or to determine the 

effect of such changes on any class of consmners or on all consumers. 

The use of such a system is to show the general course of prices from 

time to time of one commodity, of a group of commodities, or of all 

commodities. 

It is stated on page 308 that certain articles are no longer quoted 
and other articles of the same class are substituted. 

An explanation of the method of computing the relative price of 
these articles is necessary, and harness leather will be used as an illus- 
tration. It must be understood that during thet years when '' country 
3niddles'' were quoted, they were assumed to represent the several 
grades of oak harness leather — that is, that the course of prices of a 
4Btandard grade of oak harness leather in an index number of prices 
fairly represents the course of prices of the various grades of oak har- 
mless leather. Therefore, when it became necessary to substitute, in 
1902, packers' hides for the country middles, prices were secured for 
3)ackers* hides for both 1901 and 1902, and it was found that the aver- 
,itge price for the year 1902 was the same, or 100 per cent of the average 
3)rice for the year 1901. The relative price of country middles in 1901, 
^U3 shown in Table IV, was 114.7 (average price for the ten years, 1890 
-to 1899, equals 100), and if country middles represented oak harness 
leather at that time, and packers' hides now represent the class, har- 
zness leather (shown by the price of packers' hides) remained the same 
3)rice in 1902 as in 1901, and the relative price in 1902 was therefore 
100 per cent of 114.7, the relative price in 1901, which gives 114.7 as 
the relative price in 1902. The same method was followed in comput- 
ing relative prices for each of the months of 1902. The average price 
of harness leather in 1907 was 0.67 per cent above the average price in 
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\'M)*r. fij**n*fon* tin* n-lativi- jiiicr iii \'M)1 ujus 100.67 percent of 12S.i 
Xu*' f'iativ#» \mi'o of VMH\. \\\\\r\\ j^ivrs 120.0 as the relative pricei 
] 'Mu. Tlitf- Mirnc inrtlifxl of coinputin^ tiie relative prices was followe 
fo; \ft9tp{-^ uikI sIiocs, (*Hli(^«», ii<»siorv, leathiT, shawls, sheetings, women 
#i:«.-- ^/ooil-. Iijir iron, doors, plate j^lass. white pine, shingles, and jut 
For tn*i]-"riri;r> aii«l iiinlrrwcar tlu» vwwi f^rade quoted for lOOo wi 
not /iianiifa'tiii''! in W^iVl. TIh» iimnufarturer of trouserings, ho? 
#'vrr.'--ti]iiat<-'l lliat oii^-lialf of tlio advance in price over the price f( 
\\\<* i/wiAt' qiiot'Ml for pri'vioiis years was i\\\o to the fact that it was 
);fU<'r artir-le and the otiu>r iialf to the advance' in price of material as 
e*r.t of iiianiifaeture. 'I'lie advance was S().112i"> per yard <»vor tl 
pri^-^- in l^iOJ; om^-hulf of this, SO.OAtiL'."), wa« added to the HK)2 prk 
r#f tli<- 22 to 2'i ciunee trousering to s<»cure a theoretical 1002 pricef< 
th'- 21 to 22 ounce trouserings, and the J 903 relative pric^e was thf 
e/»ifiputed iLs above. TjidiTwear was arl)itrarily given the same rel 
tive prie«* in ilKiii as in l!»02, us the u1I-w(m>1 umlerwear luanufactun 
hy the same linn showiMJ no <hun{ice in prie<». The 1907 relative prio 
of trousering's and underwear were found in the same wa\' as explaiiM 
aUive for harness U»alher. 

Tnhh' III. Mo ht hi If rrlatin- jirUta ofamintodii'u's in 1907^ pages J^ 
to .\/Ji. This table re|)(»ats the relative monthly price for each artic 
as ^dven in Table II. In addition, similar eommodities have be( 
^Mou[)f'd and the averaj^e of the* relative j)riees shown for the commod 
ties in eaeh subjrroup and in eaeh of the nine general groups. 11 
averages in nil cases were found by diviiiing tlie sum of the relatii 
firiees l>y the numlM>r of eommo<lities in t lie group umlerconsideratio; 
Jl shouTd b(» borne eonstantiv in mind that the term commoditv 
used here and elsewhere in a sp<H*ifi<^ sens<>, ^'native'* and "western 
sheep, frjr example, b(»iug considered different commodities. Tl 
method of scciu'ing av<»rag(i n»lative prie^^s in this and other taW 
was as follows: The average relative price of cattle was found \ 
adding the relative piices of the two grades of cattle and dividing tl 
sum by 2. The average for hogs was found in the same manner, an 
also the average foi' sheep. The average for live stock was found l 
dividing the sum of the relative prices of both grades of cattle, bot 
grades of hogs, and both grades of sheep by 6, the total number of di 
ferent descriptions of commodities or series of quotations in the liv< 
st<xjk group. The average relative price of each of the nine genen 
groups was found by dividing the sum of the relative prices of the di 
ferent descriptions of commodities for each month by the number ( 
these commodities or series of quotations considered. The sum of Hi 
relative prices in January, 1907, of the commodities showna under tl 
general group, food, etc., for example, is 6,200.3, which amount divide 
by 53, the number of different descriptions of commodities or sert 
of quotations considered in that group, gives 117.0 the average forth 
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p, food, etc., for January, 1907. As explained in the discussion of 
e II, it was impossible to secure quotations during all of the 
ths of the year for 5 of the 258 articles. In order of arrangement 
B are: Buckwheat flour, herring, salmon, sun-dried apples, and 
toes. In presenting monthly relative prices for these articles a 
inal relative price (which is the same as the relative price for the 
th in which the article was last quoted) has been entered in this 
3 for the months for which no price quotation is shown in Table I. 

nominal price enters into the average for the subgroup, the gen- 
group, and '' all commodities'' for that month. 
L the following table the December, 1907, relative price is com- 
d with the average for 1890 to 1899. The average price for 1890 
^99 is in every case the base, or 100 per cent. Only the commodi- 
for which the quotations throughout the 18-year period have been 
practically the same description of article are included below, 
sing this table it must be borne in mind that the comparison is 
,^een the prices for December, 1907, and the average prices for the 

period. 

iTIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1907, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1880-1899. 

, more detailed description of the articles see Table 1, page 347 et seq. Average price for 1890- 

1899=100.0.] 

Fwmi products J 16 articles. 



Article. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

light 

heavy 

: steers, good to choice 

: steers, choice to extra 

: green, salted, packers, heavy 

ve steers. 

t: contract grades, cash 

No. 2, cash 

timothy, No. 1 

i: upland, middling 



Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 



105.3 
105. 4 
108.6 
109.7 

126.5 
128.3 
148.4 
149.6 
151.9 



Article. 



PRICE INCREASED — concluded 

Com: No. 2, cash 

Oats: cash 

Barley: by sample. 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Flaxseed: No. 1 

Hops: New York State, choice 

Sheep: native 

Sheep: western 



Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 



155.8 
184.7 
213.9 



94.1 
93.2 
91.0 
86.5 



Food, etc., 51 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

: loaf (Washington market) 

mackerel, salt, lai^ No. 3 

ables, fresh: onions. 

mutton, dressed 

ables, fresh: potatoes, white 

domestic, choice. 

hams, smoked 

i: pure com 

beef, fresh , native sides 

: loaf , Vienna (New York market) 
American 

raisins, California, London layer . 
: wheat, winter, straights 

apples, evaporated, cnoice 

loaf, homemade (New York 

ket) 

: pepper, Singapore 

ses : New Orleans, open kettle i 



100.6 


102.6 


103.0 


104.1 


104.2 


107.0 


108.6 


109.5 


112.8 


113.6 


116.4 


116.6 


117.3 


118.1 


118.6 


118.6 


120.6 



PRICE INCREASED— continued. 

Vinegar: cider, Monarch 

Meat: bacon, short rib sides 

Meat: bacon, short dear sides. 

Tallow 

Meal: com, fine white 

Flour: wheat, spring patents 

Lard: prime contract 

Butter: creamery, extra (New York 
market) , 

Meat: pork, salt , mess, old to new 

Meal: com, fine yellow 

Butter: creamery, Elgin (Elgin mar- 
ket) 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Meat: beef, salt, extra mess 

Bread: crackers, Boston 

Butter: dairy, New York State. 

Emit: apples, sun-dried. 



121.8 
123.6 
125.9 
126.0 
126.4 
127.1 
127.7 

128.7 
130 
130.3 

130.4 
132.1 
132.5 
133.7 
135.4 
\3&.^ 
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RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1907. COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PKICE FOR 

1890-lSW— Cont Inucd . 

Food, etr.^ 6 J articles — (\)n<*luded. 



ArlkU?. 



t RK E 1N< REAHEI>— roilcludCMi. 

Begins: mo<llinn. choice 

Mc^it: l>eof, suit, hums, weMtern 

Milk: fresh 

Cheese: Now York, fuUcrcHni 

Flour: Ixickwhcat 

Flour: rye 

Fish: hcVri up, shore, round 

Fruit: ctirrants, in barrels 

KpRs: ncw-lald, fancy, near-by 



Relative 

price. l>c- 

c<»mrH'r, 

1907. 



137.0 
14.5.9 
156.9 
158. 
KM). 9 
l(i2.0 
172.1 
181.0 
204.8 



Article. 



PRICE DECKEABEI). 

Sugar: 96* oentriftigal 

Sugar: 89° fair refining 

Sugar: granulatc<l 

Bread : crackeni, sodii 

Tea: Formoaa, fine 

Fniit: pnines, California, in ]>oxe8 
Soda: ])icarbonate of, American... 

Coffee: Rio No. 7 

Spices: nutmegs 



Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 



98.1 
96.9 
96.3 
90.5 
81.0 
80.0 
62.2 
44.8 
28.1 



(HoUis and clothiruj, 58 articles. 



bleached, 4-4 Wamsutta '^^^ 
11-4, 5 pounds to pair, all 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Linen shoo thread: lOs, Barbour 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Wamsutta 

a. T 

Silk: raw, Japan, filatures, No. 1 

Boots and shoes: men's vici kid shoes, 

Goodyear welt 

Linen thread: 3-cord, 200-yard spools, 

Barbour 

Wool: Ohio,jnedium Il(!COo(i to igradc), 

scoured 

Leather: solo, oak 

Underwear: shirts and drawers, white, 

all wool, full-fashioned, 18 gauge 

Broadcloths: first quality, olack, 54- I 

inch, made from XX X wool ' 

Silk: raw, Italian, classical ' 

Leather: wax calf, 30 to 40 pounds to ' 

the dozen, B grade 

Shirtings 

Blankets 
wool . . . 

Boots and shoes: women's solid grain 
shoes, leather, polish or polka 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, B-rough, all 
wool 

Women's dress goods: Franklin sack- 
ings, C-4 

Carpets : ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 

Boots and shoes: men's brogans, split. . 

Cotton yams: carded, white, mule- 
spun, northern, cones, 22/1 

Carpets: Wilton, 5-frame, Bigelow 

Cotton yams: carded, white, mule-spun, 
northern, cones, 10/1 

Flannels: white, 4-4, Ballard Vale No. 3. 

Carpets: Brussels, 5-frame, Bigelow ... 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, Australian fine. . 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 16-ounco. 

Ginghams: Lancaster 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, XXXX or its 
equivalent in quality, white, in skiens. 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 54-Inch, 
14-ounce, Middlesex standard 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 
cotton warp, all wool filling 

Horse blankets : C pounds eaca, all wool. 



102.1 

105.1 
105.6 

108.7 

109.1 

112.5 
114.5 

115.8 

116.6 

iiai 

118.4 
118.7 

119.0 

119.3 

119.4 

119.9 
121.2 
121.3 

121.9 
123.7 

124.4 
124.4 
124.7 
125.7 
126.2 
126.5 

129.1 

129.3 

130.5 
130.9 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. I 

Wool: Ohio, fine fleece (X and XX I 

f;rade ) , scoured 130. 9 

nghams: Amoskoag ' 131.3 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, all : 

wool, 10-11 twill, 38-inch, Atlantic I 

Mills J ! 134.9 

She^^tings: l)rown, 4-4, Indian Head : 135.8 

Denims: Amoskeae I 136.5 

Leather: sole, hemlock, Buenos Aires, 

and Montana, middle weights, first 

quality ' 136.7 

Tickings: Amoskeag A. C. A 136. 7 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, WilliamsviUe, 

Al I 137.0 

Shirtings: ])leached, 4-4, Lonsdale 137. 6 

Cotton flannels: 3i yards to the pound. 139. 1 

Bags : 2-bushel, Amoskeag 139. 4 

Shirtings : bleached , 4-4, Ilope 139. 5 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Pepperell 11 140.7 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, ! 

cotton warp, cotton and wool filling . . 141. 5 

Cotton flannels: 2} yards to the pound. 141.6 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Atlantic A 141. 8 

Drillings: brown, Pepperell 144. 2 

Cotton thread: 6-cord, 200-yard spools, 

J. & P. Coats 145.4 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, cot- i 

ton warp, 9-twill, 4-4, Atlantic Mills F. 1 148. 3 
Boots and shoes: men's split boots, j 

russet-bound top, 17-inch, one-half 

double sole 152. 9 

Print cloths : 28-Inch , 64 by 04 155. 3 

Drillings: 30-inch, Stark A 157. 8 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Pepperell 159. 2 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Fruit of the 

Loom 164. 8 

PRICE DECEEASED. 

Overcoatings : covert cloth, light weight. % 9 

Hosiery: men'scottonhalf hose, seam- 
less, standard quality, 84 needles 95. g 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, cotton warp, 
C. C. grade 94. 2 

Hosiery: women's cotton hose, seam- 
less, fast black, 26 to 28 ounce, 160 to 
176 needles 89. 5 
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RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1907, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 

1890-1899— Continued . 

Fuel and lighting, 13 articles. 



Article. 


Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 


Article. 


Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 


PRICE INCBEASED. . 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (f.o.b. 
New York Harbor) 


116.7 
117.8 
124.9 
130.4 
134.8 
137.5 
137.7 

140.0 


PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Petroleum: refined, 150° fire test, w. w. . 
Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (at 
■mine) 


151.7 


Coke: Connellsville. furnace 


168.8 


Coal: anthracite, broken 


Petroleum: crude, Pennsylvania 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Candles: adamantine, 6s, 14-ounce 

Matches" parlor, domestic 


195.6 


Coal: anthracite, stove 




Petroleum: refined, for export 




Coal : anthracite, chestnut 




Coal : anthracite, egg 


95.9 


Coal: bituminous, Pittsburg (Youghi- 
oghflny) Inmp 


85.4 











Metals and implements, 35 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS BASE. 

Saws: crosscut, Disston 

Trowels: M. C. O., brick, lOHnch 

PRICE INCREASED. 

Saws: hand, Disston No. 7 

Spelter: western 

Barb wire: galvanized 

Steel rails 

Quicksilver 

Lead : pig 

Copper wire: bare, No. 8, B. & S 

Copper: in^ot, lake .* 

Files: 8-incn mill bastard 

Planes: Bailey No. 5 

Lead pipe 

Nails: cut, 8-penny, fence and common 
Bar iron: best refined, from store 

(Philadelphia market) 

Copper: sheet, hot rolled (base sizes) . 
Zinc: sheet 



100.0 
100.0 



101.3 
102.4 



1 
4 
1 
5 

7 
5 



106. 

107. 

109. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114.9 

115.7 

115.8 

116.3 

119.5 
120..6 
121.3 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Butts: loose joint, cast, 3 by 3 inch 

Pig iron: foundrv No. 1 

Hammers: Maydole No. 1^ , 

Steel billets 

Pig iron: Bessemer 

Axes: M. C. O., Yankee 

Pig iron: foundry No. 2, northern. 

Vises: solid box, 50-pound 

Pig iron: gray forge, southern, coke . . . 

Tin : pig 

Chisels: extra, socket finner, 1-inch 

Augers: extra, f-inch 

Locks: common mortise 

Doorknobs: steel, bronze-plated 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Nails: wire, S-penny, fence and common 
Wood screws: 1-inch, No. 10, flathead.. 
Silver: bar, fine 



126.6 
127.9 
129.0 
130.1 
142.3 
144.9 
146.7 
147.4 
148.8 
163.9 
19&0 
223.9 
244.8 
265.2 



99.7 
99.5 
80.7 
73.7 



Lumber and building materials, 20 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Cement: Rosendale. . .% 

Carbonate of lead : Am^can, in oil 

Window glass: American, single, thirds, 
25-lnch bracket (6 by 8 to 10 by 15 
inch) 

Maple : hard 

Lime: common 

Window glass: American, single, firsts, 
25-inch bracket (6 by 8 to 10 by 15 
inch) 

Tar 

Oxide of zinc 

Oak: white, plain, 1-inch, 6 inches and 
up wide 




PRICE INCREASED — Concluded 

Shingles: cypress 

Spruce 

Turpentine: spirits of 

Oak: white, quartered 

Pine: yellow, long leaf 

Hemlock: 2 by 4 mch 

Poplar: yellow 

Resin: good, strained 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Linseed oil: raw 

Brick: common domestic 

Putty: bulk 



145.3 
146.4 
146.6 
149.0 
165.2 
186.0 
189.7 
246.5 



99.2 
98.9 
75.9 



Drugs and chemicals, 9 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Alom: lamp 

Sulphuric acid: 66° 

GljToeiin: refined 

Alcohol: grain 

Muriatic acid: 20° 

Opium: nature, in cases 




PRICE DECREASED. 

Brimstone: crude, seconds 

Quinine: American 

Alcohol: wood, refined, 95 per cent. 



94.2 
65.0 
40.9 
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RELATIVE PRICES. DECEMBER. 1907. COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 

180a-lN9»— Condtided . 

Ifousr furnishing goods, 14 articles. 



Artidp. 



IKKT- IXrREA.SEP. 

KartheiiWHrc: nliitos. white jfranlto... 
Tal»U» cutliTv: Kniv«»8 and forks, ciwo- 

bolo luiiKilr.M 

Tnt)lo ciitlory: carvers. Ht:»K luincilos,. 
Karthoinvaro: platoH. cTcaiiwolonKl .. 

W(»<)(l(Mi wunv tul)S. oak-f?raiiio<l 

FuniiturR: tal»le.M, kikhoii 

(ilassware: nanples. 4-inch 

Fiirnitun.*: l>our<)oni w»t8. ash 

P'uniituitj: chairs, kitchen 



Uflatlve 
priw, !)«»- 
ci'niixT, 
19(>7. 



1(12.4 

104. K 
1(«. \\ 
1()6. G 
122. 5 
124.7 

12:). 

137.4 
l.'ili. 8 



Article. 



PRICE iNrREASEi>— conclnded. 

Furniture: chaim. l>e<lroom, maple . . 
Wooden ware: pails, oak -grained 



rnU'E DECREASED. 



Earthenware: tcuirupB and aauoers, 

white frranite 

Ctlasflware: pitchers, ^-gallon, common, 
(ilassware: tumblers, ^pint, common.. 



Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1907. 



161.4 
161.7 



08.8 
80.4 
815 



MiscfUaiwous, 1J articles. 



I'RICE IX(KEA.SEI>. 

Proof Spirits 

Tobacco: smoking, granulated, Beal of 

North Carolina 

Tobacco: plug 

Starch: laundry 

Boap: castile. mottled, pure 

Roi»e: manilu 

Cotton-seed oil: summer yellow, prime. 



117.4 


117.9 


118.6 


122.1 


123.0 


125.8 


126.5 



I'KK E I.NCltEASEI) COncludcd. 

Cotton-seetl meal 

Malt : western made 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Rubljer: Para Island 

Paper: wrapping, mauila 

Paper: news 



134.8 
172.1 



97.4 
94.9 
88.6 



Of the farm products group, the prices of 12 of the 16 articles were 
higher in December, 1907, than the average price for 1890 to 1899, 
and the prices of 4 articles were lower in December, 1907, than the 
average for 1890 to 1899. 

The December, 1907, price, compared with the average price for 
1890 to 1899, shows barley 113.9 per cent above; oats 84.7 per cent 
above; corn 55.8 per cent above; cotton 51.9 per cent above, etc. 

Of the food group, in December, 1907, eggs were 104.8 per cent 
above the average price for 1890 to 1899; herring 72.1 per cent above; 
cheese 58.6 per cent above; milk 56.9 per cent above, etc. 

With these illustrations the reader is referred to the table. 



WHOLESALE PEICES, 1890 TO 1907. 



The facts presented in the forgoing table are sununatized in the 
following table, which shows the changes in prices of articles in each 
group, classified by per cent of change: 



CnANOES IN PRICES OF ARTICLES IN EACH GROUP, CLASSIFIED BY PER CENT OF 
CHANa«, DECEMBER, 1M7, COMPARED WITH AVEKAQE PRICE FOR 1993-IBW. 




berof 
urU- 


K;,n.L.rolartLclB,Iot»-hiel,pric^ 




Inereased- 


Was 


D«rea«;d- 




pcr 

1 


imdar 


per 


unda- 


Lobe. 
l)cr 


Less^or 

10 25™ 
per par 




F oduel 




6 
3 


2 


3 


1 




i\ 1 


i 






1 

1 












Luml-or an d buUdba toiitorttiji 


1 


2 




\ ; 












3 














228 


' 


^ 


rs 


6S 


- 

















It is seen in the above comparison of the prices of December, 1907, 
with the average for 1890 to 1890, that of the IG articles in the farm 
products group, 12 show an increase and 4 a decrease; of the 51 in the 
foods, etc., group, 42 show an increase and 9 a decrease; of the 58 in 
the cloths and clothing group, 54 show an increase and 4 a decrease; 
of the 13 in the fuel and fighting group, 11 show an increase and 2 a 
decrease; of the 35 in the metals and implements group, 29 show an 
increase, 2 show the same price as the average for the base period, 
and 4 show a decrease ; of the 20 in the lumber and building materials 
group, 17 show an increase and 3 a decrease; of the 9 in the drugs and 
chemicals group, 6 show an increase and 3 adecrease; of the 14 in the 
house fumisliing goods group, 1] show an increase and 3 a decrease; 
of the 12 in the miscellaneous group, 9 show an increase and 3 a 
decrease. Of the 228 commodities included in the above table, 191 
show an increase, 2 show the same price as the average for the base 
period, and 35 show a decrease. Of the 191 commodities that 
showed an increase in December, 1907, over the average for 1890 to 
1899, 28 advanced less than 10 per cent, 55 advanced 10 or under 25 
per cent, 75 advanced 25 or under 50 per cent, 26 advanced 50 or 
under 100 per cent, and 7 advanced 100 per cent or more. Of the 35 
commodities which showed a decrease, 19 decreased less than 10 per 
cent, 10 decreased 10 or under 25 per cent, 3 decreased 25 or under 
60 per cent, and 3 decreased 50 per cent or more. 
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The niinil)or an<l per cont of artirlrs which showed each specified 
inrn*ase or ilecn^aM» are pven in the following table: , 

NrMBICK AXI> rr.R CKNT of .\UTI('LKS. by CLASSIFIRD PERCENT OF INCREASE 
OK I)K('K1:ASK. DKCEMBKK, 1H()7,('0MPAUEI) with average price for 1890-1899. 



NunilHT 


Pit r«'nl 




«»f 


of 




HrtU'lofl. 


arti(-l<-H. 




1 


Prici' di-cn-uwd: 


7 1 


3.1 


Ii4>i(ii than lOiMTcrnt 

10 or uihI'T 2.*> \n*T ornt . . . 


a*. 


11.4 


7r> 


.12. «» 


2.') or umliT M |«'r «*nt . . . 


.v. 


24.1 


Ui jMT (H'nl or mon» 


•2S 


12.3 







— 


Tula] 


ii»i 


Xi.H 






(Ml 


(iraml l<»tal 


2 





Numlicr ' Per wnt 



of 
articloB. 




of 
articles. 



Prill- in'Ti'if**'!!: 

|(K» fM'rn«nl or niori* 

!H) or i:n«l«'r I'm {mt «'nl 
2.') or iin«l«T .7) fn-r (I'lit . 
10 oT iiMili-r 2/) |MT «i'nt . 
Ist'HH than 10 i»<«r (I'lil . . 

Total 

Prici- Hiiiuo a.s bas<» 



Of Iho 22S articles included in this table, it is seen that 191, or 83.8 
j)(M* cent, show an increase in price; 2 articles, or 0.0 per cent,* show 
iho same price as the average for the base j)eriod, and 35 articles, or 
lo.S per cent, show a decrease in price in December, 1907, as com- 
pared with the average price for the base jx^iod. 

Of the 258 commodities considered in the Bureau's compilation of 
prices, the average price of 108 commodities was higher in December, 
1907, than in December, 1906, the average price of 62 was the same 
in December, 1907, as in December, 1906, and the average price of 87 
was lower in December, 1907, than in December, 1906. For one 
article there was no quotation in December, 1907. 

The following table shows the relative prices of certain related arti- 
cles, so grouped as to render easy a comparison of the course of their 
prices during the year 1907: 

relative prices of certain groups of related articles in 1907. 

[Average price for 1800-1899-100.0.] 







Cattle and cattle products. 




Dairy products. 


Month. 


Cattle. 


Beef, 
fresh. 

105.7 


Beef, 

hams. 


Beef, 
mess. 


Tallow. 


Illdes. 


Milk. 
147.1 


Butter. 


C 


Jan 


122.6 


134.0 


110.7 


147.4 


173.6 


1.38.8 


Feb.... 


124.7 


104.5 


136.1 


115.4 


153.3 


172.9 


137.3 


148.9 ; 


Mar.... 


121.2 


103.8 


138.2 


121.6 


155.2 


103.4 


127.5 


142.8 




April... 


121.8 


108.0 


138.2 


12L6 


144.6 


153.8 


127.5 


139. 8 




May. . . . 


117.7 


111.2 


138.2 


121.6 


144.4 


153.4 


112.5 


114. 3 




Juno. .. 


129.0 


119.2 


138.2 


12L6 


146.7 


158.8 


98.0 


110.0 




July 


132.8 


123.2 


138.2 


121.6 


143.7 


157.1 


103.1 


] 15. 3 




Aug 


131.0 


124.9 


145.1 


121.6 


145.7 


150.6 


121.2 


114.6 




Sept 


125.7 


120.4 


157.5 


124.7 


143.7 


150.6 


132.5 


127.7 




Oct 


124.8 


121.9 


159.2 


127.9 


137.9 


156.9 


156.9 


132.8 




Nov 


115.9 


121.3 


160.3 


127.9 


131.5 


145.6 


156.9 


124.0 




Dec 


109.2 


112.8 


145.9 


132.5 


126.0 


126.5 


156.9 


131. 5 




1907.. 


122.9 


114.7 


144.0 


122.5 


142.8 


155.3 


131.4 


128.5 





14G?9 

148.8 

149.4 

152.0 

137. 8 

120 

125, 

123. 

138. 

159. 

152.0 

158. 6 



143.3 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF RELATED ARTICLES IN 1907— Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1899=100.0.] 





Hogs and hog products. 


Sheep and sheep products. 


Month- 


Hogs. 


Bacon. 


Hams, 
smoked. 


Mess pork. 


Lard. 


Sheep. 


Mutton. Wool. 


Jan. .. 

Feb 

Mar..... 

Apr 

May.... 

June 

July.... 
Aug . . . . 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


149.1 
158.8 
15L2 
150.5 
144.7 
139.0 
136.9 
139.9 
140.4 
143.6 
114.0 
105.4 


144.8 
151.7 
146.3 
141.7 
144.4 
141.4 
139.2 
140.0 
140.4 
140.8 
136.7 
124.8 


133.4 
138.5 
136.6 
136.0 
139.4 
137.5 
137.0 
137.2 
133.4 
13L0 
124.2 
108.5 


154.7 
161.2 
156.3 
152.8 
154.7 
155.3 
156.9 
155.8 
152. 6 
147.4 
137.8 
130.0 


149.2 
153.7 
144.2 
138.2 
143.1 
138.2 
139.3 
140.5 
141.1 
142.4 
132.1 
127.7 


129.3 
131.0 
137.6 
145.7 
141.3 
141.9 
132.8 
131.8 
133. 8 
123.5 
89.2 
88.8 


114.1 
112.7 
120.2 
132.0 
137.7 
128.5 
107.4 
111.1 
109.4 
110.1 
109.4 
104.1 


12L3 
121.3 
119.8 
119.8 
119.8 
121.7 
121.7 
123.7 
123.7 
121.7 
121.7 
12L7 


1907... 


139.2 


140.7 


132.4 


151.0 


140.7 


126.9 


116.0 j '121.5 

1 



Month. 


Com, etc. 


Fla-iseed, etc. 


Rye and rye 
flour. 


Wheat and 
wheat flour. 


Flour, etc 


« 




























Com. 


Glu- 
cose.a 


Meal. 


Flax- 
seed. 


Linseed 
oil. 


Rye. 


Rye 
flour. 


Wheat. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Crack- 
ers. 

112.1 


Loaf 
bread. 


Jan 


108.4 


148.8 


125.9 


103.3 


90.4 


116.9 


119.8 


97.1 


90.6 


90.6 


110.9 


Feb 


114.2 


148.8 


125.9 


107.3 


90.4 


120.8 


118.3 


105.8 


93.0 


93.0 


112.1 


110.9 


Mar 


116.0 


148.8 


125.9 


108.2 


90.4 


127.4 


117.6 


.105.0 


91.6 


91.6 


112.1 


110.9 


Apr 

May 


123.0 


148.8 


125.9 


104.7 


90.4 


130.7 


116.1 


107.9 


91.9 


91.9 


112.1 


110.9 


139.4 


148.8 


122.3 


105.6 


90.4 


150.3 


119.1 


127.7 


107.8 


107.8 


112.1 


110.9 


June.... 


140.2 


16L1 


128.4 


118.4 


97.0 


164.1 


152.2 


128.8 


114.5 


114.5 


112.1 


110.9 


July.... 


142.2 


161.1 


130.8 


112.5 


99.2 


16L5 


153.0 


128.5 


115.6 


115.6 


112.1 


110.9 


Aug 


148.6 


16L1 


125.9 


103.1 


94.8 


146.8 


148.5 


123.7 


111.7 


111.7 


112.1 


110.9 


Sept 


162.0 


168.2 


135.6 


106.4 


94.8 


166.7 


145.5 


134.5 


116.9 


116.9 


112.1 


110.9 


Oct 


162.5 


167.8 


153.8 


107.8 


103.6 


159.7 


156.0 


138.8 


124.7 


124.7 


112.1 


110.9 


Nov.... 


153.9 


174.9 


149.2 


101.5 


108.0 


148.0 


156.8 


124.4 


122.5 


122.5 


112.1 


110.9 


Dec 


155.8 


174.9 


128.4 


94.1 


99.2 


148.4 


162.0 


\ 128.3 
120.8 


122.2 


122.2 


112.1 


110.9 


1907... 


138.8 


159.4 


131.5 


106.1 


95.7 


145.4 


138.7 


108.6 


108.6 


112.1 


110.9 





Cotton and cotton goods. 


Month. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


Bags: 

2-bushel, 

Amos- 

keag. 


Calico: 

American 

standard 

prints. 


Cotton 
flannels. 


Cotton 
thread. 


Cotton 
yarns. 


Denims. 


Drill- 
ings. 


1 

hamt :^^««^ery. 

1 
1 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May.... 

June 

July.... 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov , . . . 
Dec 


139.9 
142.0 
143.8 
143.4 
154.9 
168.1 
169.5 
171.8 
163.5 
148.5 
142.0 
15L9 


132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
150.1 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 


105.1 
105.1 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
124.2 
124.2 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 


133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
140.4 
140.4 
144.4 
144.4 
144.4 
144.4 
140.4 
140.4 


120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 


131.9 
133.2 
13L6 
131.9 
131.9 
138.8 
142.9 
142.9 
140.1 
134.4 
123.2 
123.2 


122.1 
122.1 
124.5 
124.5 
124.5 
134.1 
138.9 
141.3 
141.3 
141.3 
136.5 
136.5 


142.1 
145.8 
145.4 
145.1 
151.2 
147.7 
149.3 
143.3 
150.1 
147.2 
148.0 
151.0 


113.0 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
124.6 
129.3 
133.6 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 


93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 


1907... 


153.0 


138.5 


121.0 


139.5 


134.8 


133.9 i 132.3 


147.2 


122.0 


b97.4 



a Average lor 1893-1899=- 100.0. 



b See statement on page 325. 
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KKLVTivi: ruic'Ms or ckktvin <;K'*»rr.-; of uklatkd articles ix iwr—Conciu.iod. 



< "ntlon uv.'] fott" II P'mmN. 



Wool and woolen goods. 



Month. ! 



Jan. . 
KH.. 
Mhf. 
Aj)r . 
M«.v. 

.Iul\ . , 
Anjr. . 
S<'i»' • 

Ort .. 
N<»\ . 
IM'.-.. 



TriMt 



I4il M 
147 «. 

l.'lS <. 

l.> <. 

17<». «» 
177..: 
IVi. II 

lH.vn 
Is.'), n 
177. ■• 
I.V.. .{ 

1«17. 4 



Sh-.-t- 
ir.ir<. 



Ij:. «• 
ri7. .; 

IJS. 7 

iji». <. 

4 

s 
1 

.'» 
ri 
• » 

1 



man- 



Shirt- Tirk- ... , ..';'°;L',i Bn>M«l- r^„^t. Elan- . V/^"* 

r-. ii>^'s. ^^""'- »';^;;/,»" doth.. <«n*t»-. nei8. '^[!;^; 



II IK" 



w 



l.«. 

l.'LV 

l.Ti. 
!:w. 
i::».. 

l.iv 

l.;2. 



124 

l-N. 

i.'tt. 

l.'U. 

ir.. 

i4.:.t) 

ui.vt 

14.') 
14.'> 
14.') 



4 

4 

1 
1 
1 



i:w. 5 



117. R 
IJ). 2 
1J2. .'i 
IL-J. ."i 
127.2 
127.2 
l.{2. 
l.Ki. 
l.'Mi. 
l.Ui, 
i:t«i, 
i:t4i, 



T I 



i:j7. 4 



129. 4 



21. :i 

VI s 
VXS 
19. S 
21. 7 
21.7 
■Si. 7 
•2;{. 7 
21. 7 
21.7 
21.7 

121. :» 



110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110. I> 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110. •> 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 



1UH\ 
IKkO 

iitLn 
llll«i 

IKlti 

ll(i.<» 

IKKi 
11(i.(» 

iiao 
iiri.(> 
iiti.n 

IKLti 



123.2 


122. 4 1 


123.2 


122.4 . 


123.2 


122.4 


123.2 


122.4 


123.2 


122.4 


123.2 


122.4 


123.2 


122.4 


123.2 


1'22. 4 


123.2 


124.4 


123.2 


124.4 


123.2 


124.4 


123.2 


124.4 



130.9 
130.9 
13a9 
13a9 
13a 9 

i3a9 
iaa9 
13a 9 
Ida 9 
Ida 9 
13a 9 
I3a9 



llO.n 



lIii.Ci 123.2 : 123.1 



13a9 



Wixil iiixl woojfri p)oiJ.^. 



IIi<l(»8, IcHthpr. and 
) loots and 8hoi>f<. 



Montli, 



Ov.T- 

CO'lt- 

iii^'.M 

(nil 

wool' 



Shawls. 







Woin- 


1 




■ I'tuhT' 


*»n'rt 


1 


Suit- 


w««air 


dri'HH 


'i\VorHt«Nl 


liijrs. 


(all 


g()(Ml.S 


yani.«<. 




wool). 


(all 
wool*. 


, 



lTi(l«> 



I^'tttli- 



Doots 

and 

shoea. 



IVtroloum. 



^""J*^ ! flSS. 



Jan .... 


IJ-lf) 


107.0 


132. S 


1 l.'i. H 


132.0 


128.4 


173. (i 


124.4 


127.3 


173.6 


130.9 


fVi..... 


124.9 


107. 


132. 8 


1I.-).H 


i:i2.o 


128. 4 


172.9 


123.0 


127. 3 


178.6 


135.6 


Mar 


124.9 


107. 


i;t>.8 


11.'). 8 


l.'fi. 


128.4 


l(k3. 4 


124.1 . 


127.3 


170.1 


135.6 


Ai>r 


124.9 


107. 


13,^.8 


11."). 8 


132.0 


128,4 


153.8 


124.4 , 


127.3 


105.6 


130.0 


Mav . . . 


124.9 


107. 


13.3.4 


11.-). 8 


i;i2. 


128.4 


153.4 


124.4 ' 


127.3 


105.6 


130.0 


.Innc. .. 


124.9 


107. 


132. 4 


115.8 


132.0 


127.4 


158.8 


123.0 


126.7 


105.6 


130.0 


July... 


124.9 


107.0 


1.32. 4 


115.8 


i:i2. 


127.4 


157.1 


122.8 


126.2 


105.6 


141.0 


Aug 


124.9 


107.0 


133. 4 


115.8 


132.0 


127.4 


1.50. 


124. 


125.6 


105.6 


141.0 


8('pt . . . 


124.9 


107. 


ia3.4 


115.8 


132.0 


127.4 


150.0 • 


124.0 


125.1 


105.6 


141.0 


Oct 


124.9 


107. 


133.4 


115.8 


127.4 


128.4 


150.9 


12.5.1 


12.5.1 


105.6 


141.0 


Nov 


124. 9 


107.0 


13.3. 4 


11.'). 8 


127.4 


127.4 


14."). 


124.7 


123. 4 


195.6 


143.3 


l^lH* 


124.9 
124.8 


107. 
107.0 


133. 4 
133.1 


115.8 


127.4 


127.4 


120.5 ' 
1.5;). 3 


123.9 
124.0 


122.2 
12;'). 9 


195.6 


143.3 


1907... 


11.5.8 


130.9 


127.9 


190.5 


139.1 



An examination of this table shows that during 1907, with few 
exceptions, related articles followed the same price movement for 
the year. Prices of cattle products, except mess beef, followed in a 
general way the prices of cattle. Prices of all of the hog products 
shared in the decline made in the price of hogs during the last two 
months of the year. Mutton reflects the decline in price of sheep, 
corn meal reflects the advance and decline of com, but glucose con- 
tinued to advance until the end of the year. Prices of wheat flour 
followed the price of wheat, but crackers and loaf bread remained 
the same. Cotton receded from the price shown during the summer, 
but the movement was not fully reflected in cotton goods, as several 
articles either advanced or remained the same during the year. 
Wool and woolen goods sustained a very steady price during the 
year, the principal variation being in women's dress goods (all wool). 
Leather and boots and shoes reflect but very slightly the heavy 
decHne shown in the price of hides. 



WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 190*7. 887 

The lowest monthly relative price during 1907 for cattle was 109.2 
in December, the highest 132.8 in July; the lowest for fresh beef 
was 103.8 in March, the highest 124.9 in August; the lowest for 
beef hams was 134.0 in January, the highest 160.3 in November; 
the lowest for mess beef was 110.7 in January, the highest 132.5 
in December; the lowest for tallow was 126.0 in December, the 
Mghest 155.2 in March; the lowest for hides was 126.5 in December, 
the highest 173.6 in January. The facts for the other groups may 
be seen by reference to the table. 

Table IV. — Average yearly actual and relative prices of commodi- 
ties ^ 1890 to 1907 J and hase prices {average for 1890-1899), pages 1^27 
to 463. — This table shows for each commodity the average price for 
each of the 18 ye^rs from 1890 to 1907. In the parallel column 
following is given the relative price for each year — that is, the per 
cent that the price in each year is of the average price for the 10 
years from 1890 to 1899. In the line above the prices for 1890 are 
given the average prices for the 10-year period taken as the basis 
of comparison. 

The average price for each year was obtained, as has been explained 
on page 310, by dividing the simi of the quotations for each year as 
shown in Table I by the number of quotations for each year. The 
average price for the 10-year period (1890 to 1899) was obtained by 
dividing the sum of the average prices of the 10 years by 10. The 
relative prices for each year were computed in the same way as for 
each month, as explained in the discussion of Table II. 

Tahle V. — Yearly relative prices of commodities , 1890 to 1907, pages 
454 io ^^jf .^This table is taken from Table IV and shows the relative 
prices of each of the commodities included therein. In this table 
similar commodities have been grouped and the average of the rela- 
tive prices shown for the commodities in each subgroup and in each 
of the 9 general groups. The averages in all cases were found by 
dividing the sum of the relative prices by the number of commodi- 
ties in the group under consideration, as explained on page 328 
in the discussion of Table III. The average relative price of each 
of the 9 general groups was found by dividing the sum of the relative 
prices of the different descriptions of commodities for each year by 
the number of these comimodities or series of quotations considered 
in that year. The sum of the relative prices in 1890 ot the commodi- 
ties shown under the general group food, etc., for example, is 5,958.2, 
which amoucnt, divided by 53, the number of different descriptions 
of <5onmiodities or series of quotations considered for that year, gives 
112.4, the average for the group food, etc., for 1890. For 1893 to 
1903, 54 conmiodities are quoted in this group, and that number is 
^accordingly the divisor for each of those years. For 1904 to 1907, 
53 commodities are included in this group. 
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Tlio avorajro n»hilivo price of each of the 9 general groups for 
each y(Mir of tlie prrio*! and Iho averai^e relative price of all commodi- 
ties for each year are shown on pa*^e 295. 

The averajre rehitive prices of the 24S commodities for which quota- 
tions were se<'ure<l for the entire period involved do not cliflFer mate- 
rially from the av<Ta;:e relative price of all commodities shown in a 
prececlin;; tahle hased on the varyinjx number of commodities in the 
dilftTcnt years. Kiiminatin*; the commodities for which quota- 
tions could he secured for oidy a portion of the period, wc find that 
the avera^<» rehitiv(» price of the 24S commodities remaining was 
120.5 in 11M)7, exactly the same as the relative price for the 258 
articles for which wholesale prices were secured in this investigation. 

The followin«r tahle shows for each of the 9 general groups the 
relative j)rices of 1907 compared with the average for 1890 to 1899. 

There are include<l in this table onlv those commodities which 
have* n^tained j)racti<'ally the same description throughout the 18-year 
period. The average i)rice for 1890 to 1899 is in every case the base, 
or 100 j)er cent. It should be kept in mind in using the table that 
the comparison is between the average prices for 1907 and the aver- 
age prices for the base period. 

RELATIVE TRICES, 1«)7, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1809. 

[For a more detailed description of the ttrticlea sec Table 1, page 347 ct seq. Average price for 1800- 

ISW- 100.0.] 

Farm 'prodiijcts, 10 articles. 



Article. 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Flaxseed : No. 1 

Whe^t: contract grades, cash. 
Cattle: steers, good to choice. 
Cattle: stexjrs, choice to extra. 

Sheep: western 

Sheep: native 

Hogs: heavy 

Corn: No. 2, cash 

Hogs: light 

Rye: No. 2, cash 



Relative 


price, 


1907. 

1 


106.1 


120.8 


122.8 


123.0 


123.5 


130.3 


137.8 


138.8 


140.6 


145.4 ] 



Article. 



Relative 

price, 

1907. 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 



Cotton : upland, middling 

Hides: green, salted, packers, ,nca\y 

native steers 

Hay: timothy. No. 1 

Oats: cash 

Barley: by sample 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Hops: New York State, choice. 



153.0 

155.3 
162.4 
107.4 
169.0 



98.1 



Food, etc., 52 articles. 



PRICE mCBEASED. 

Bread: loaf (Washington market) 

Vegetables, fresh: onions 

Flour: wheat, winter straights 

Beans: medium, choice 

Fruit: raisins, California, London layer 

Starch: pure com 

Salt: American 

Fish: salmon, canned 

Flour: wheat, spring patents 

Bread: loaf, Vienna (N. Y. market) . . . 

Meat: beef, fresh, native sides 

Meat: mutton, dressed 

Vinegar: cider. Monarch 

Bread: loaf, homemade (N.Y. market) . 



100.6 
103.0 
103.7 
106.4 
108.4 
109.5 
112.6 
113.2 
113.5 
113.6 
114.7 
116.0 
116.7 
118.6 



PRICE INCREASED— continued. 

Meat: beef, salt, extra mess 

Fruit: apples, sun-dried 

Butter: creamery, extra (N. Y. market) 
Butter: creamery, Elgin (Elgin mar- 
ket) 

Meal: com, fine white 

Molasses: New Orleans, open kettle 

Milk: fresh 

Butter: dairy. New York State 

Flour: buckwheat 

Meat: hams, smoked 

Spices: pepper, Singapore 

Meal: com, fine yellow 

Bread: crackers, Boston 



122.5 
123.9 
126.2 

127.2 
129.5 
129.7 
131.4 
132.0 
132.4 
132.4 
132.7 
133.5 
133.7 
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RELATIVE PRICES, 1907. COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1S90-1S99— Continued. 

Food, etc, 52 articles — Concluded. 



Article. 



PRICE INCEEASED— concluded. 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Flour : Rye 

Meat: bacon, short rib sides 

Lard: prime contract 

Eggs: new-laid, fancy, near-by 

Meat: bacon, short clear sides 

Tallow 

Cheese: New York, full cream 

Meat: beef, salt, hams, western... 
Meat: pork, salt, mess, old to new 

Fish : herring, shore, round 

Fruit: currants, in barrels 



Relative 

price, 

1907. 



138.6 
138.7 
140.1 
140.7 
141.2 
141.3 
142.8 
143.3 
144.0 
151.0 
162.9 
187.5 



Article. 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Fruit: apples, evaporated, choice. . 
Fish: mackerel, salt, largo No. 3s .. 

Sugar: granulated 

Vegetables, fresh: potatoes, white. 

Sugar: 96° centrifugal 

Sugar: 89** fair refining 

Rice: domestic, choice 

Bread: crackers, soda 

Tea: Formosa, fine 

Fruit: prunes, CaUfomia, in boxes. 
Soda: bicarbonate of, American. . . 

Coffee: Rio No. 7 

Spices: nutmegs 



Relative 

price, 

1907. 



99.5 

98.5 

98.4 

98.4 

97.0 

95 

95 

90 

81.0 

76.6 

62.2 

50.1 

32.3 



Cloths and clothing, 58 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Overcoatings: chinchilla, cotton warp, 

0. C. grade 

Linen shoe thread : 10s, Barbour 

Sheetings: bleached,10-4 Wamsutta S.T . 
Linen thread: 3-cord, 200-yard spools, 

Barbour 

Boots and shoes: men's vici kid shoes, 

Goodyear welt 

Wool: Ohio, medium fleece (\ and } 

grade), scoured 

Xieather : sole, oak 

Underwear: shirts and drawers, white, 

all wool, full-fashioned, 18-gauge 

Shirtings: bleached,4-4,Wamsutta'^j^^j^ . 

Broadcloths: first quality, black, 54- 
inch, made from XXX wool 

Leather: wax calf, 30 to 40 pounds to the 
dozen, B grade 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, all 
wool 

Overcoatiiigs: chinchilla, B-rough, all 

wool 

Ginghams: Lancaster 

Carpets: ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 

Boots and shoes: women's solid grain 
shoes, leather, polish or polka 

Flannels: white, 4-4, Ballard Vale No. 3. 

Ginghams: Amoskeag 

Carpets: Wilton. &-frame, Bigelow 

Carpets: Brussels, 5-frame, Bigelow 

Silk: raw, Japan, filatures 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 16-ounce. 

Women's dress goods: Franklin sack- 
ings, 6-4 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, Australian fine. . 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, XXXX or Its 
equivalent in quality, white, in skeins. 

Boots and shoes: men's brogans, split. . 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 54-mch, 
14-c»ance, Middlesex standard 

Tickings: Amoskeag, A. C. A 

Wool: Ohio, fine fleece (X and XX 
grade), scoured 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 
cotton warp, all wool filling 



100.5 
102.1 
103.4 

107.3 

108.7 

113.0 
113.6 

115.8 
116.0 

116.0 

117.1 

119.0 

119.4 
120.4 
121.2 

123.1 
123.1 
123.5 
123.7 
124.7 
125.9 
126.2 

126.8 
127.3 

128.4 
128.7 

129.3 
129.4 

129.9 

130.5 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Cotton yams: carded, white, mule- 
spun, northern, cones, 22/1 

Horse blankets: 6 pounds each, all wool. 

Silk: raw, Italian, classical 

Denims: Amoskeag 

Shirtings: bleached, Williamsville, Al.. 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Indian Head 

Cotton thread : 6 cord, 200-yard spools, 
J. & P. Coats 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, ail 
wool, 10-11 twill, 38-inch, Atlantic 
MiUsJ 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4 Pepperell R 

Leather: sole, hemlock, Buenos Aires 
and Montana, middle weights, first 
quality 

Cotton yarns: carded, white, mule- 
spun, northern, cones, 10/1 

Bags : 2-bushel, Amoskeag. 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Atlantic A 

Cotton flannels: 3i yards to the pound. . 

Cotton flannels: 2| yards to the pound. . 

Shirtings: ble^ached, 4-4, Lonsdale 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 
cotton warp, cotton and wool fliling. . 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Hope 

Drillings: brown, Pepperell 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton 
warp, 9-twill, 4-4, Atlantic mills F 

Drillings: 30-inch, Stark A 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Pepperell 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Fruit of the 
Loom 

Boots and shoes: men's split boots 

Print cloths: 28-inch, 64 by 64 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Overcoatings: covert cloth, light 
weight, staple goods 

Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, seam- 
less, standard quality, 84 needles 

Hosiery: women's cotton hose, scam- 
less, fast ])lack, 26 to 28 ounce, ICO to 
176 needles 



Fuel and lighting, 13 a? ticks. 



130.6 
130.9 
131.1 
132.3 
132.8 
133.4 

134.8 



134.9 
135.4 



130.4 

137.1 
138.5 
138.9 
139.1 
139.9 
141.0 

141.5 
143.7 
144.2 

147.0 
150.1 
153.0 

153.4 
1(K).0 
167.4 



90.9 
95.6 

89. 



PBICX INCREASED. 

Coal: bitmnlnous, Georges Crock (f. o. 

b. N. Y. Harbor) 

Coal: anthradte, broken 

Petrdeiim: refined, for export 

Coal: anthracite, stove 

Coal: bttmninoos, Flttsbuig (Youghlo- 

flfheny) 

Coal: anthraette, <die8tnut 

Coal: anthiadte, egg 

Petioleiini: leflneaTlfiO^ fire test, w. w. 




PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 
; Coke: Connellsville, furnace. 



Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (at 

mine) 

Petroleum : crude 



PRICE DECREASED. 

I Candles: adamantine, 6s, 14-ounce. 
I Matches: parlor, domestic 



\ 



166.3 

173.0 
190.5 



94.8 
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TIP:LATIVP: prices. I(i«i7. cum pa Ur.n with AVKR\<JK trice for 1890-1899— Continued. 

.1/. tah (littl inftltnn nln. ..'."> articlrs. 



ArtH". 



RcliitiM* 

1 '.*►:. 



vv.ii r. SAMi: .«.•• n\si:. 



I 



ftiiws: croM.sciit. Disstnn 

Trowfls: M. C. <>.. hrnk. ntj-indi, 

I'uni; iN< HK.\si;i». 



Kuw;': luind, Dlsstmi. Nu. 7 

lJarl> win': galviiiii/i'il 

Kt«»«l mils 

PIjiik's: IJalh'y, N<i. f> 

Files: s-lnch ii\ill l>astunl 

Nalh: cut, S-|MMiny. f<»n<«' ami <-(>mnion 

Rutts: loose joinll cast, a l>y :i liH'h i 

Bar iron: Ixjst n'flned, from Mt on* ( I'hil- 

a(k'li)hia inarkot ) 

llaininors: Mavdolo, No. J^ 

SKwl l)ill<«tH 

8iM»lt«r: western 

lA'iul i»ii>p 

Zinc : slHM't 

Axes: M. C. (>., Yankee 

lA^ml: ]An 

Vises: solid box, TiO-imnnd 



IIKKO 



un.ii 

1(M.» 
107.4 
11."). 7 
117.0 
IIH..') 
lL'().(i 

ll'K.7 
1211. 

i:u\. .') 

14().9 
144.0 
1 44. U 
147.4 



Article. 



ritl" E IN( KEA^KD eonclndwl. 

I 

\'\g Iron: foundry No. 1 

<'opi«»r win*: liurv 

Pig Iron: IJesMMner j 

Copiwr: NtM>et. hot-rulled {.baae sizes)...; 

Copwr: lnK'»t. lake 

i'iKiron: foiuKlry No. '2 

Pig iron: gray forge, southern, coke. . . 

Tin: j>lg 

A«wi»rs: extra, ^-inch 

Chiwls: e.xlm, Hocket finner, 1-iiich 

Locks: (>oniTnon niortiHe 

l>oorknol»8: steel, brooze-piutod 



I'RICE DECREASED. 

Hhovels: Aines No. 2 

Nails: wire, 8-[x;nny, fence and coni> 

nion .* 

Quicksilver 

.Silv»r: bar. 11im< 

Wood .scrowH: J-lnch, No. 10, flathead.. 



Relative 
price, 
1907. 



1A1.4 
16il 
165.8 
l(iK.3 
172.J 
182.9 
189.3 
211.1 
223.9 
234.3 
244.8 
205.2 



W.7 

97.9 
97.1 
88.1 
80.7 



Luinhcr mid hinlrfing materials, JO articles. 



I'RirE IXCREAHEI). 

Cement : Rosendale 

B rick : common, domestic 

Lime : common 

Cari)onato of lead: American, in oil 

Maple: hard 

Window glass: American, single, thirds, 

6 by 8 to 10 by 15 inch 

Window glass: American, single, fiiists, 

6 by 8 to 10 l)y 15 inch 

Oxide of zinc 

Oak: white, plain 

Oak: white, quartered 

Shingles : cjT)ress 



107.1 
110.7 
113.0 
120. 8 
121.7 

123.2 

130.8 
134.5 
147.5 
140.0 
149.8 



pi:i( K INCREASED concluded. 

I*ine: yellow 

Spruce 

Poplar 

Hemlock 

Turpentine: spirits of 

Tar 

Resin: common to good, strained.. 



PRICE DECREASED. 



Lin.seed oil: raw 
Putty 



165.2 
167.3 
185.2 
186.0 
189.8 
193.3 
804.0 



95.7 
75.9 



Drugs and chemicals^ 9 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Brimstone: crude, seconds.. 

Alum : lump 

Sulphuric acid : CO ° 

Alcohol: grain 

Muriatic acid : 20" 

Opium: natural, incases 



ia3. 
104.8 
112.4 
112.0 
129.8 
209.6 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Glycerin : refined 

Quinine : American 

Alcohol: wood, refined, 95 percent, 



98.9 
72.2 
41.8 



House fumishimj goods, 14 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS BASE. 

Table cutlery: carvers, stag handles. . 

PRICE INCREASED. 

Earthenware: plates, white granite 

Earthenware: plates, cream-colored 

Table cutlery: Jmives and forks, coco- 

bolo handles 

Wooden ware: tubs, oak-grained 

Furniture: ta])les, kitchen 

Glassware: nappies, 4-inch 




PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Furniture: bedroom sets, ash 

Furniture: chairs, kitchen 

Wooden ware: pails, oak-grained 

Furniture: chairs, bedroom, maple 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Earthenware: teacups and saucers, 

white granite 

Glassware: pitchers, ^-gallon, common 
Glassware: tumblers, i-pint, common. 



137.4 
151.4 
151.7 
1G1.4 



98.8 
89.4 
84.5 
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RELATIVE PRICES, 1907, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899— Concluded. 

Miscellaneous y 12 articles. 



Article. 


Relative ! 
price, 1 
1907. 


Article. 


Relative 

price, 

1907. 


PRICE INCREASED. 

Proof sDirits 


114.2 
110.1 
117.9 

117.9 
118.0 
130.7 
132.8 


PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 
Rope: manlla 


138. 1 


Starch : laundry 


Mart : western made 


147.2 


SoaD : castile, mottled, pure 


Cotton-seed oil: summer yellow, prime. 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Paper: wrappinc, manlla 


100. 


Tolmcco: smoking, granulated, Seal of 
North Carolina 




Tobacco : ulug 




Cotton-seed meal 


91.5 


Rubber: Para Island 


Paper: news 


8:^.3 









The 1907 prices of all of the 16 articles included in the fami prod- 
ucts group, except hops, were higher than the average price for 
1890 to 1899. The 1907 price, compared with the average price 
for 1890 to 1899, shows barley 69 per cent above; oats 67.4 per cent 
above; hay, 62.4 per cent above; hides, 55.3 per cent above; cot- 
ton, 53 per cent above, etc. The price of hops was only 1.9 per cent 
below the average price for 1890 to 1899. 

Thirty-nine of the 52 articles of food shoAvn in this table v/ere 
higher and 13 lower in price than the average for 1890 to 1899. 
In 1907 the price of currants was 87.5 per cent above the average 
price for 1890 to 1899; herring, 62.9 per cent' above; mess pork, 
51 per cent above; beef hams, 44 per cent above; cheese, 43.3 
per cent above; clear bacon, 41.3 per cent above; eggs, 41.2 per 
cent above, etc. The price of nutmegs was 67.7 per cent below the 
average price for 1890 to 1899; coffee, 49.9 per cent below; prunes, 
23.4 per cent bdow; tea, 19 per cent below; granulated sugar, 1.6 
per cent below, etc. 

Of the 58 articles considered in the cloths and clothing group 
in 1907, the prices of 55 were above and 3 below the average price 
for 1890 to 1899. In 1907 the price of print cloths was 67.4 per 
cent above the average price for 1890 to 1899; men's split boots, 
60 per cent above; Fruit of the Loom shirtings, 53.4 per cent above; 
Pepperell bleached sheetings, 53 per cent above; Stark A drillings, 
50.1 per cent above, etc. 

Of the 13 articles included in the fuel and lighting group in 1907, 
the prices of only the less important articles of matches and candles 
were below the average price for 1890 to 1899. The price of crude 
petroleum was 90.5 per cent above the average price for 1890 to 1899; 
Georges Creek coal at the mine, 73 per cent above; coke, 66.3 per 
cent above; refined petroleum, 51.2 per cent above, etc. 

Thirty-five articles are considered in the metals and implements 
group. The prices of two articles in 1907 were the same as the aver- 
age price for 1890 to 1899, while the prices of 28 articles were above 
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and of 5 bolow tlic avmifro ]iricp for 1S90 to 1S99. Doorknobs were 
16.">.2 per cont above; locks, 144.S per cent above; chisels, 134.3 
per cent above: aufrors, 123.9 per cent above; pig tin, 111.1 per 
cont above; pi}i iron, {;ray foiye, 80.3 per cent above, etc. The 
price of wood screws was l'.l.:i per cent l)elow the average for 1890 to 
1S99; bar silver, 11.!' per cent l)cl<iw; wire nails, 2,1 per cent below, 
etc. 

Of the 20 articles inchide<l in the lumber and building materials 
group, all hut 2 sliowcd ])riccs above the average for 1890 to 1899. 
The price of resin was 204 ])er cent above the average price for 1S90 
to 1899; tar, !i:i.:J per n-iif above; fjiirits of turpentine, 89.8 per 
cent above; hemlock, 80 per cent above, etc. The price of putty 
was 24.1 ])er cent below the average for 1S90 to 1899 and of linseed 
oil 4.3 per cent bchiw. 

Of the 9 articles included in the group of drugs and chemicals, 6 
were above and 3 below the average price for 1890 to 1899. 

Of the 14 articles considered in the group of house furnishii^ 
goods, the price of 1 in 1907 was the same as the average price for 
1890 to 1899, while the prices of 10 were above and of 3 below the 
average price for 1890 to 1899. 

Of the 12 articles included in the miscellaneous group, the 1907 
prices of 10 were above and of 2 below the average price for 1890 to 
1899. 

The facts presented in the foregoing table are summarized in the 
following, which shows the changes in prices of articles in each group, 
classified by per cent of cliange: 



j I'rioe IncreaMJ- 




l«r 100 SO or 
Oroup. ol per under 


2-'.or!l0orlLflM 


:::::: 


I*8s|l0or'2.1or'6flppr 
itaan under under cent 
10P«r'^per,Mper,^or^ 


1 


1 1 i 




H'' "iJ. 
















t\ ii i 


2 














•< ii |--i 






















Total 229 7 Si 


82 48 1 21 


■ 


19| 10| 3 


^ 



It is seen in the above comparison of the prices of 1907 with the 
average for 1890 to 1899 that of the 16 articles in the farm products 
group, 15 show anincreaseand 1 adecrease; of the 52 in the food, etc., 
group, 39 show an increase and 13 a decrease; of the 68 in the cloths 
and clothing group, 55 show an increase and 3 show a decrease; of 
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the 13 in the fuel and hghting group, 11 show an increase and 2 show 
a decrease; of the 35 in the metal and implements group, 28 show an 
increase, 2 show the same price as the average for the base period, 
and 5 show a decrease; of the 20 in the lumber and building mate- 
rials group, 18 show an increase and 2 a decrease; of the 9 in the 
drugs and chemicals group, 6 show an increase and 3 a decrease; of 
the 14 in the house furnishing goods group, 10 show an increase, 1 
shows the same price as the average for the base period, and 3 a 
decrease; of the 12 in the miscellaneous group, 10 show an increase 
and 2 a decrease. Of the 229 commodities included in this table, 192 
show an increase, 3 show the same price as the average for the base 
period, and 34 show a decrease. 

The number of articles according to classified per cents of increase 
and decrease is also shown in the following table. Of the 192 com- 
modities that showed an increase in 1907 over the average for 1890 
to 1899, 21 advanced less than 10 per cent, 48 advanced 10 or under 
25 per cent, 82 advanced 25 or under 50 per cent, 34 advanced 50 or 
under 100 per cent, and 7 advanced 100 per cent or more. Of the 34 
commodities which showed a decrease, 19 decreased less than 10 per 
cent, 10 decreased 10 or under 25 per cent, 3 decreased 25 or under 
50 per cent, and 2 decreased 50 per cent or more. 

The number and per cent of articles which showed each specified 
increase or decrease are given in the following table : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ARTICLES, BY CLASSIFIED PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, 1907 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR lSGO-1899. 



Price increased: 

100 per cent or more . . . 
50 or under 100 per cent 
25 or under SO per cent. 
10 or under 25 per cent. 
Less than 10 per cent . . 

Total 

Price same as base 



Number 


Per cent 


of 


of 


articles. 


articles. 

1 


7 


3.0 


34 


14.8 


82 


35.8 


48 


21.0 


21 


9.2 


192 


83.8 


3 


1.3 



Price decreased: 

Less than 10 per cent . . . 
10 or under 25 per cent. . 
25 or under 50 per cent.. 
50 per cent or more 



Number 

of 
articles. 



19 

10 

3 

2 



Per cent 

of 
articles. 



8.3 
4.4 
1.3 



Total 

Grand total. 



34 



229 



14.9 



100.0 



Of the 229 articles included' in this table, it is seen that 192, or 
83.8 per cent, show an increase in price; 3 articles, or 1.3 per cent, 
show the same price as the average for the base period, and 34 arti- 
cles, or 14.9 per cent, show a decrease in price in 1907 as compared 
with the average price for the base period. 

Of the 258 conmiodities considered in the compilation of prices for 
1907, the average price for 172 commodities was higher in 1907 than 
in 1906, the average price of 35 was the same in 1907 as in 1906, 
and the average price of 51 was lower in 1907 than in 1906. 

37691— No. 75-08 5 
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The following tiiblo shows the relative prices of certain related 
articles, so ji^rouped as to render easy a comparison of the course of 
these prices diirinj:: the years from 1890 to 1907 : 

IIKI.ATIVK rUICIlS OK CKKT.MN CJUOITS OF RKLATKD AKTICLES, 1900 TO 1M7. 

l.Vvrnig*' prico for 1 KIM >-lN!i9- 100.0.] 



.. 



V«'jir. 



ISIK).. 

IWI.. 

ISftt... 
IX'.M... 

I.v.i.-,... 

1««7... 
istw... 

i.m... 

1901... 
190-2... 

i\m... 

1901... 

VMH\... 
l'K)7... 



Ciittl. 



Year. 



9.'>.l 

lU'i.O 

«Jii .3 

ia"..7 

MS .3 
(»'>.5 

I(L'.2 

1 13 .2 

111.3 

ll'i.r. 

l.!9 

10") 

110 

111 

114 

122 



I 



9 



Ilog.s. 



1S?>0. . . . 


S9.2 


l.S9i.... 


99.2 


1S92.... 


n.">.r 


l.S!»3.... 


148.0 


1X94.... 


112.2 


is9r,.... 


90.0 


lS9«i.... 


78.3 


1S97.... 


82.8 


1S9S.... 


85.6 


iwm.... 


91.8 


I'.KM).... 


115.5 


um.... 


134.5 


1902.... 


155.2 


1903... . 


137.2 


1<K)4.... 


110.7 


1905.-.- 


120.2 


190<). . . . 


142.2 


1907.... 


139.2 



h«i-f. , 

fri'sh. i 



Cat III- and oattli' i>ro<!iiclH. 

Tull«»w. 



lianis. 



lUtf, 

IIll'NM. 



Hi. 2 
KNi.J 

9M .H 
10.'>.4 

97.0 
H.2.7 

90.5 

W.7 
101 .3 
ION .3 
104.3 
102.1 
ir).9 
101 .7 
lOti.l 
104.0 
101 .2 
114.7 



I 



M).4 
.V) ..H 
W).5 
9N .!• 
101 .5 
95 .!* 
SN.l 



.2 
.0 
.4 



125.1 
llM.S 

125.r> 
114.2 
112.0 
118.0 
117.2 

r2:t.5 

121 .«• 
119.2 
144.0 



I 



HIi.M 
KM .4 

N4.H 

ur* 

liM 
KM 

<»5.7 
114.2 
115.9 
121 .7 
110.3 
147.1 
113.1 
109.4 
125.0 
110.3 
122.5 



KI5.7 

111.0 

KNi.4 

125.1 

110.3 

99. H 

7H.9 

7ii.3 

Nl.H 

104.1 

1 1 1 .5 

119.1 

144.0 

117.2 

105.5 

KKi.2 

119.3 

142.8 



I lidos. 



IW.O 

101 .5 

U2.K 

79.9 

08.4 

109.7 

Sti.O 

10(1.3 

122.8 

131 .8 

127.4 

132.0 

142.8 

124 

124 



8 
4 

152.0 
11^.7 
155.3 



Daily products. 



Milk. 



103.1 

104.7 . 
106.1 
109.4 . 
103.1 

09.2 
91.8 
98.2 . 
03.7 I 
99.2 I 
107.5 
102.7 
112.9 
112.9 • 

107.8 , 
11H.3 • 
118.0 ' 
131 .4 : 



Butter. 



100.4 

116.1 

116.4 

121.3 

102.2 

94.5 

82.3 

84.1 

86.8 

96.8 

101.7 

97.7 

112.1 

105.7 

98.4 

112.8 

113.1 

128.5 



Cheese. 



97.1 

102.4 

107 J 

100 JO 

107.4 

94.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83J 

108J 

114J 

102.4 

114.1 

123.3 

103.2 

122S 

133.0 

143.3 



Ilog.s an 1 hoj? pnMjiu-t.s. 



Sheop and sheep products. 



Hai'oi). 



89.3 
103.7 
110.0 
154.7 
111.8 

<Mi.3 

73.1 

79 

89 

HT) 
HI 
132.3 
159.3 
142.0 
115.1 
119.0 
139.9 
140.7 



llani.s. 
snioki><l. 



101.1 

9<».8 

1(W.3 

120.9 

103.0 

90.2 

95.8 

90.9 

82.0 

93.8 

104.2 

109.2 

123.1 

129.2 

108.9 

100.3 

125.5 

132.4 



Mi'.sM pork. 



104.4 

97.2 

iW. 1 

157.0 

121.4 

101.7 

70.8 

70.0 

84.8 

80.3 

107.5 

134.2 

154.2 

143.1 

120.6 

123.9 

150.5 

151.0 



Lard. 


Shoep. 


90.8 


110.3 


100.9 


117.8 


117.9 


125.2 


157.5 


103.8 


118.2 


73.6 


99.8 


78.4 


71.7 


78.7 


67.4 


94.2 


84.4 


104.9 


85.0 


104.3 


105.5 


112.0 


135.3 


92.0 


101.9 


103.2 


134.1 


98.4 


111.8 


109.1 


113.9 


131.5 


135.6 


132.0 


140.7 


1-20.9 



Mutton. 


Wool 


123.7 


132.1 


114.9 


125.8 


121.2 


113.2 


106.5 


101.6 


80.2 


79.1 


82.2 


70.1 


82.9 


70.6 


96.6 


88.7 


98.0 


108.3 


94.3 


110.8 


96.4 


117.7 


89.5 


96.6 


97.9 


100.8 


98.7 


110.3 


103.2 


115.5 


113.9 


127.3 


120.7 


121.1 


116.0 


121.5 



Year. 


Corn, etc. 


Flaxsci 


»d, etc. 


Rye and rj-o 
Hour. 


Wheat and 
wheat flour. 


Flour, etc. 


Com. 
103.8 


(Hu- 
cot>e.o 


Moal. 
100.8 


Flax- 
seed. 

125.5 


Linseed 
oil. 


llye. 


Ryo 

flour. 

101.4 


Wlieat 
118.9 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Crack- 
ers. 


Loaf 
bread. 


1890. . . . 




135.8 


103.0 


120.9 


120.9 


107.7 


100.9 


1891.... 


151.0 




142.0 


97.1 


100.8 


157.0 


148.3 


128.1 


125.6 


125.6 


107.7 


100.9 


1892.... 


118.3 




114.0 


91.4 


90.0 


127.7 


121.1 


104.9 


104.2 


104.2 


104.3 


100.9 


1893.... 


104.2 


i24.3 


105.8 


97.7 


102.2 


92.6 


93.0 


90.1 


89.3 


89.3 


100.6 


100.9 


1894. . . . 


113.7 


111.4 


105.6 


121.0 


115.0 


88.1 


83.8 


74.4 


77.6 


77.6 


98.8 


100.9 


1895. . . . 


104.0 


109.2 


103.3 


111.8 


115.6 


91.2 


94.5 


79.9 


84.4 


84.4 


95.6 


98.7 


18%...- 


07.8 


81.7 


77.4 


72.9 


81.2 


00.5 


80.9 


85.4 


91.2 


91.2 


94.1 


94.5 


1897.... 


m.9 


80.0 


70.5 


78.1 


72.2 


74.9 


84.6 


105.8 


110.1 


110.1 


85.3 


100.9 


1898. . . . 


82.0 


91.8 


83.7 


99.8 


80.5 


93.8 


92.9 


117.8 


109.0 


109.0 


107.3 


100.9 


1899.... 


87.0 


95.0 


91.2 


104.0 


94.1 


104.4 


99.4 


94.7 


87.9 


87.9 


99.1 


100.9 


1900.... 


10O.2 


104.9 


97.0 


145.7 


138.7 


97.9 


103.3 


93.7 


88.3 


88.3 


102.7 


100.9 


1901.... 


130.6 


116.0 


115.5 


145.8 


140.0 


100.8 


100.1 


95.7 


87.4 


87.4 


108.2 


100.9 


1902.... 


15C.9 


15:^.6 


148.2 


135.0 


130.8 


102.5 


103.8 


98.7 


89.7 


89.7 


108.2 


100.9 


1903.... 


121.1 


129.7 


124.7 


94.1 


91.9 


97.6 


94.9 


105.1 


97.1 


97.1 


101.3 


100.9 


1904. . . . 


132.0 


120.3 


129.5 


99.0 


91.7 


133.4 


131.1 


138.3 


125.4 


125.4 


103.4 


106.0 


1905. . . . 


131.7 


125.1 


128.4 


107.0 


103.1 


134.5 


134.7 


134.5 


122.3 


122.3 


113.8 


110.9 


1900.... 


121.8 


142.9 


122.5 


99.1 


89.3 


115.5 


115.9 


105.6 


96.8 


96.8 


112.1 


110.9 


1907.... 


138.8 


159.4 


131.5 


100.1 


95.7 


145.4 


138.7 


120.8 


108.6 


108.6 


112.1 


110.9 



a Average for 1893-1899—100. 
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KELATIVE PEICESOF CERTAIN GROUPS OF RELATED ARTICLES, 1890 TO 1907— Concluded. 

f Awrage price for 1890-1899— 100 A]- 



Year- 



199G... 

isai... 
lies... 
ifias... 

li»4... 

1805.. 

1996. . , 

1897... 

1S96.. 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904... 

1905... 

1906... 

i9ar..- 



Cotton «iid -oottoai goods. 



Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 



1^.9 

110.8 

99.0 

107.2 

90.2 

94.0 

162.0 

92.2 

76.9 

84.7 

123.8 

111.1 

115.1 

144.7 

155.9 

123.1 

1^.0 

153.0 



Amos- 



113.« 

111.7 

110.8 

196.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

95.6 

103.4 

112.6 

101.0 

102.4 

104.2 

128.4 

1^.6 

129.1 

138.5 



I 



Calieo. 



Cotton i Cotton 
flannels, thread. 



117.5 


121.8 


104.0 


121.8 


117.5 


115.9 


113.0 


101.4 


99. 5 


95.7 


94.9 


91.7 


94.9 


93.9 


90.4 


88.6 


81.4 


81.0 


87.3 


88.0 


^9 


101.6 


90.4 


95.4 


90.4 


96.1 


91.1 


106.8 


95.7 


125.6 


93.5 


119.7 


99.5 


128.2 


121.0 


139.5 



101.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

09.6 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

12a 1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

134.8 



Cotton 
yams. 



111.7 

112.8 

117.0 

110.5 

93.0 

92.1 

93.0 

90.6 

90.6 

88.5 

115.5 

98.3 

94.0 

112.9 

119.5 

105.7 

120.8 

133.9 



Denims. 



112.5 

109.6 

109.6 

112.5 

105.4 

94.6 

94.6 

89.2 

85.9 

85.8 

102.8 

100.2 

100.6 

108.0 

116.6 

103.7 

118.1 

132.3 



Drill- 
ings. 



121.1 
U4.6 
102.2 
105.6 
97.1 
93.2 

ioa2 

90.4 
86.8 
88.5 
105.0 
102.2 
102.0 
109.9 
126.7 
123.8 
138.8 
147.2 



Ging- 
hams. 



Ho- 
siery. 



119.1 

122.1 

122.1 

114.9 

89.5 

87.0 

88.0 

84.2 

83.1 

89.7 

96.3 

92.3 

99.2 

101.8 

iry. y 

93.4 

104.7 

122.0 



129.7 

122.8 

117.4 

109.4 

100.8 

94.4 

90.5 

86.7 

83.4 

82.5 

87.3 

85.9 

8.5.2 

90.1 

89.2 

87.5 

89.7 

97.4 



Year. 



1990.... 

1891.... 

1892.... 

1893... 

1894.... 

1895... 

1896... 

1897 

1808.... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904... 

1905... 

1906... 

1907... 



Cotton and cotton goods. 



Wool and woolen goods. 



Print 
dioths. 



117.7 

103.5 

119.3 

114.6 

96.8 

100.9 

90.9 

87.6 

72.6 

108.6 
99.3 
108.9 
113.3 
117.3 
110.0 
127.7 
167.4 



Sheet- 
mg9. 


Shirt- 
ings. 


Tick- 
ings. 


Wool. 


117.6 


112.9 


113.1 


132.1 


112.3 


110.2 


110.7 


125.8 


103.8 


107.4 


108.4 


113.2 


107.7 


110.2 


111.3 


101.6 


95.9 


99.9 


102.2 


79.1 


94.6 


97.6 


94.8 


70.1 


97.4 


97.9 


96.0 


70.6 


91.8 


92.0 


91.9 


88.7 


86.7 


83.8 


84.3 


106.3 


92.2 


87.8 


87.0 


110.8 


105.9 


100.4 


102.2 


117.7 


101.8 


98.9 


95.5 


96.6 


101.4 


98.8- 


99.0 


100.8 


110.6 


103.2 


104.1 


110.3 


121.1 


104.7 


114.3 


115.5 


113.5 


101.2 


102.1 


127.3 


122.4 


111.1 


119.0 


121.1 


132.2 


137.4 


129.4 


121.5 



Blan- 
kets (all 
wool).. 



108.3 

106.0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 



107. 
95. 
107. 
101. 
101. 
110.1 
110.1 
119.0 
122.0 
119.0 



1 

,2 
1 
2 
2 



Broad- 
cloths. 



Carpets. 



Flan- 
nels. 



113.7 


105.3 


113.7 


112.8 


113.7 


104.5 


113.7 


104.5 


91.2 


98.7 


79.7 


91.0 


79.7 


90.2 


98.2 


^ 93.5 


98.2 


100.2 


98.2 


99.4 


108.0 


102.7 


110.3 


101.9 


110.3 


102.5 


110.3 


108.6 


110.5 


110.0 


115.2 


115.7 


116.6 


117.7 


116.6 


123.2 



116.8 

116.8 

115.9 

109.5 

94.1 

81.7 

85.4 

82.6 

97.8 

yy. o 

108.7 

100.8 

105.8 

114 

117 

118 

122.4 

123.1 



Horse 
blan- 
kets. 



109.1 

104.7 

109.1 

104.7 

96.0 

92.5 

90.8 

99.5 

vv. it 

94.2 

118.7 

109.9 

109.9 

117.8 

122.2 

130.9 

135.3 

130.9 





Wool and woolen goods. 


Hides, leather, and boots 
and shoes. 


Petroleum. 


Year. 


Over- 
coat- 
ings (all 


Shawls. 


Suit- 
ings.. 


Under- 
wear 
(all 


Women's 

dress 
goods (all 


Worst- 
ed 
yams. 


Hides. 


Leather. 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 


Crudo. 


Re- 
fined. 




wool). 






wool). 


wool). 










1890.... 


111.9 


107.0 


113.1 


106.2 


117.6 


122.3 


99.6 


100.6 


104.8 


95.4 


112.4 


1891.... 


111.9 


107.0 


113.1 


110.0 


123.0 


123.4 


101.5 


100.9 


103.5 


73.6 


102.2 


1892 


111.9 


107.0 


113.4 


110.0 


124.1 


117.2 


92.8 


97.0 


102.7 


61.1 


91.5 


1893.... 


106.6 


107.0 


112.7 


110.0 


114.7 


109.5 


79.9 


96.9 


100.9 


70.3 


81.0 


1894.... 


97.5 


107.0 


98.3 


92.7 


90.6 


91.3 


68.4 


91.5 


99.4 


92.2 


80.5 


1895 


90.8 


107.0 


89.2 


92.7 


82.7 


74.0 


109.7 


108.0 


98.7 


149.2 


1C6.6 


1896.... 


88.7 


89.1 


87.8 


92.7 


74.1 


72.9 


86.6 


95.2 


99.6 


129.5 


112.5 


1897.... 


87.8 


89.5 


88.7 


92.7 


82.2 


82.5 


106.3 


96.1 


97.2 


86.5 


96.6 


1808.... 


97.1 


90.2 


103.4 


92.7 


88.5 


100.5 


122.8 


104.4 


96.3 


100.2 


99.5 


1899.... 


100.6 


89.1 


106.1 


100.4 


102.7 


106.7 


131.8 


109.3 


96.8 


142.1 


IIS.O 


1900 


116.1 


107.0 


115.8 


100.4 


118.7 


118.4 


127.4 


113.2 


99.4 


148.5 


132.6 


1901..:. 


105.3 


107.0 


104.9 


100.4 


107.9 


102.2 


132.0 


110.8 


99.2 


132.9 


119.3 


1902.... 


105.3 


107.0 


105.8 


100.4 


109.8 


111.7 


142.8 


112.7 


98.9 


135.9 


118.8 


1903 


110.2 


107.0 


109.0 


100.4 


114.4 


118.0 


124.8 


112.0 


100.2 


174. 5 


142.8 


1904.... 


110.3 


107.0 


109.0 


100.4 


115. 6 


110.5 


124.4 


108.5 


101.1 


178.8 


140.5 


1905 


118.2 


117.5 


122.7 


100.4 


129.7 


124.7 


152.6 


112.1 


107.4 


1.'2. 1 


120.6 


1906.... 


126.1 


128.5 


134.8 


11.5.8 


134.1 


128.5 


104. 7 


120.4 


121.8 


17'). 5 


131.8 


1907 


124.8 


107.0 


133.1 


115.8 


130.9 


127.9 


155. 3 


124.0 


12"). 9 


19i).5 


139.1 
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This table shows for all of the 6 articles grouped under cattle and 
cattle products (cattle, fresh beef, beef hams, mess beef, tallow, and 
hides) an advance in price in 1891, but not in the same degree; in 
1892, a decline in all of the articles in this group; in 1893, an increase 
except for hides, for which there was a further decline; in 1894, a 
decline, except for beef hams, which increased; in 1895, an increase, 
except for beef hams and tallow; in 1896, a decline in all of the 
articles; in 1S97, an increase, except for tallow; in 1898, an increase 
for all of the articles, except beef hams; in 1899, an increase for all; 
in 1900, a decline, except for mess beef and tallow; in 1901, an 
increase for cattle, tallow, and hide*s, and a decline for fresh beef, 
beef hams, and mess beef; in 1902, an increase for all; in 1903, a 
decrease for all; in 1004, an increase for cattle, fresh beef, and hams, 
and a decrease for mess beef, tallow, and hides; in 1905, an increase 
for cattle, mess boef, and hides, and a decrease for fresh beef, beef 
hams, and tallow; in 1906, an increase for cattle, hides, and tallow, 
and a decrease for fresh beef, beef hams, and mess beef; in 1907, 
an increase for all except hides, which decreased. 

For the 18 years from 1890 to 1907 the lowest relative price for 
cattle was 88.3 in 1896, the highest 139.5 in 1902; the lowest for fresh 
beef 89.2 in 1890, the highest 125.9 in 1902; the lowest for beef 
hams 80.4 in 1890, the highest 144 in 1907; the lowest for mess beef 
84.8 in 1892, the highest 147.1 in 1902; the lowest for tallow 76.3 in 
1897, the highest 144.6 in 1902; the lowest for hides 68.4 in 1894, the 
highest 164.7 in 1906. The facts for the other groups may be seen 
by reference to the table. 

General Tables I, II, III, IV, and V follow. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907. 
[For explanation and discussion of this table, see pages 306 to 325.] 

FARM PRODUCTS. 
BARLESYt Cbolce to fancy maltlngr, by sample. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, weekly range; quotations furnished by the secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade.] 



Month. 


Price. 


1 
Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 


$0.51 -$0.55 
.51 - .55 
.53- .57 
.55- .57 
.55 - .58 
.57- .60 
.59- .61 
.CO- .63 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


$0.67 -$0.70 
.69- .71 
.70- .73 
.71i- .74 
.73- .75 
.74- .80 
.81 - .85 
.77- .84 
.72- .78 
.72- .76 
. 75 - .76 
. 74 - .75 
.73- .75 


July... 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


$0.73-$0.75 
.63- .66 
.63 
.61- .65 
.61- .65 
.65- .69 
.67- .70 
.68- .75 
.74- .87 
.83- .90 
.8^ .94 
.89- .94 
.91- 1.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1.00-^1.05 
1.01- 1.08 
1.05- 1.10 
.8»- 1.08 
.75- .92 
.78- .95 
.86- .90 
.85- .90 
.86- .90 


Mar 


.C2i- .65 
. 05 - .73 
. 73 - .75 
. 08 - .73 
. 68 - .72 


.95- .98 
.97- 1.02 
.97- .98 
.94- .95 




i 








$0.7663 



CATTLE: Steers, cboice to fancy. 

[Price per hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Wednesday of each week; quotations from the Chicago 

Daily Drovers' Journal.] 



Jan 

Feb 


$6.25-$7.20 
. 6. 25- 7. 15 
6. 10- 7. 00 
6. 15- 7. 00 
6.30- 7.00 
6.30- 7.25 
6. 10- 7. 00 
6.10- 6.90 


Apr 

May . . . 

June... 


$6. 10-$6. 75 
6. 05- 6. 75 
6. 10- 6. 75 
6. 05- 6. 65 
5. 85- 6. 40 
5. 90- 6. 50 
5. 75- 6. 50 
5. 75- 6. 50 
6.00- 6.50 
6. 55- 6. 70 
6. 50- 6. 90 
6. 60- 7. 00 
6. 60- 7. 10 


July... 
Aug.... 

Sept . . . 


$0. 75-$7. 25 
6.80- 7.30 
6. 75- 7. 25 
6. 70- 7. 35 
6. 70- 7. 50 
6.50- 7.50 
• 6. 50- 7. 45 
6. 50- 7. 40 
6.60- 7.30 
6.35- 7.25 
6. 40- 7. 35 
6.00- 7.05 
6.35- 7.25 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$6.40-$7.30 
6.15- 7.20 
6.30- 7.40 
6. 15- 6. 90 
6.20- 7.00 
6.10- 7.00 
5.75- 6.25 
5.75- 6.65 
5.40- 6.50 


Mar 


6.00- 6.90 
6. 15- 6. 90 
6. 10- 6. 75 
6.00- 6.85 
6. 10- 6. 80 


5.70- 6.35 
5.35- 6.00 
5.45- 6.30 
5. 40- 6. 15 




1 








$0. 5442 



CATTLE: Steers, sood to choice. 

[Price i)er hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Wednesday of each week; quotations from the Chicago 

Daily Drovers' Journal.] 



Jan 


$5. 10-$6. 15 


Apr 


$5. 65-$6. 00 


July . . . 


$0.0O-$6.70 


Oct 


$5. 65-$6. 35 




5. 40- 6. 10 




5. 65- 0. 00 




6. OO- 6. 75 




5. 45- 6. 10 




5.35-6.00 




5. 75- 6. 05 




5. 90- 6. 05 




5.60- 6.25 




5. 40- 6. 10 




5. 60- 6. 00 




6. OO- 0. 60 




5. 15- 6. 10 


Feb 


5. 65- 6. 25 


May... 


5. 50- 5. 80 


Aug 


5. 90- 6. 00 


Nov 


5.20- 6.15 




6. 65- 6. 75 




5. 60- 5. 85 




5. 75- 6. 45 




5.15- 6.00 




5.50- 6.00 




5. 45- 5. 70 




5. 85- 6. 45 




5. 00- 5. 65 




5.50- 6.00 




5. 40- 5. 70 




5. &>- 0. 45 




5.00- 5.70 






June... 


5. 60- 5. 95 
6. 00- 6. 50 


Sept - . . 


6. OO- 6. 50 
5. 05- 0. :iO 


Dec 


4.90- 5.25 


Mar 


5.40- 5.90 ' 


5. 15- 5. 65 




5. 60- 6. 10 




5. 95- 6. 45 




5. GO- 6. 25 




4. 70- 5. 25 




5. 50- 6. 00 




6. 00- 6. 50 




5. 40- 6. 00 




4.8.^ 5.40 




5. 35- 5. 90 




5. 85- 6. 40 




5. C5- 0. 30 




4.85- 5.30 




5.55- 6.00 






1 

! 




Average. 








1 






$5.8120 
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Table I.— WHOLKSALE rRIC'ES OF COnfODITIES IN 1907-<^antinuod. 

FA KM I»K<>I>UCTS— Tontinwed. 

<'OR\s No. S, rash. 

[Vnco p«*r l>i!<«V.(l. in Cliirap*. on Tiu-mlny of nuh wfvk: quotatlont fumiihed bjr tlift secretary of the 

('hU-UK<> lltmrd of Trade] 



Mt.nth, 



Jj:n. 



I'c '.. 



Mur. 



rric'. 



. :*•»; 

. 1.» 

.43 
.Ui 
.43 
.44) 
.44J 
.44 



Month. 



Apr... 



MttV.... 



June. 



rr:r.' 



Month. 



Prlci*. 



Month. 



Tric^. 



$1). 44) |i).444 Jr.Iy... 



i- 



. 4..' 



.:.! - 






4M 
.4<>J 
.47| 

.:»4j 
.la \\ 

' I 



Aug. 



Sept. 



ii).:>4&- 

.til - 



tn.ftM 

.54 
.53 
.5» 
.54 

.54 

.fitt 

.no , 
.»i) 
.r.3 

.02 



Oct 


1 90.02 -HC) 




.63- .64 




.OH- .61 




.55'- .« 


Nov 


.•>;) 




.561- -=J 




.58- .ft) 




, 5f>J- . iI7 


Dec 


.59 - .58 
.58- .ba 




.U>- .« 
.58^ .59 




.50- .5^ 


Awxafle. 


SO. 5280 



COTTONS 1 i»lnB«1, ralddlln*. 

[I*ric<' pr-r ',.<iiin(l. In Ni'w York, on TiioMay of Pitth wwk; qiiotntlonn from the New York Journal of 

I'oinmeni'/r.iiU ConniurlciU iiiiUutin.] 



Jan. 



IV.. 



Mar. 



»». 107a 


Apr 


9i). l(W 


. 1M^:, 




AM*) 


. KM) 




.111.') 


• KHXi 




.11 If) 


.llUi) 




.1145 


.IKM) 


May.... 


.117.-. 


. 1 1'K'i 




. l-"'.') 


AM) 




. 111).") 


.llOf) 




.12-^5 


.ii:r> 


J lino . . . 


. 12\H) 


. 11 r) 




. ir.-) 


.IKM) 




. iLMf) 


. 1 !)<»:) 




.i:{io 



JlllV 



Anj:. 



Sept 



90.1350 

.1345 
.12X5 
.1310 

.law 

.1325 
.1330 
. 1325 
.1355 
. i:<55 
. 1305 
. 1225 
. IIU) 



Oct 


1 tdlttO 


1 


.1185 




.1175 




.1145 




.li» 


Nov 


.1110 




.1080 




.1080 




.11« 


nw 


.1170 




.1185 




.1190 




.1170 




.119 


1 AT«r«{}e. 

1 j 


$.).llh7» 



FI..\.\S!:KI>: No. 1. 

[Trlif i-<*r biisiK'l, i.i ("iiicMixo, on llic fir-t of »»i;ch month; qn(»tations ftimisliPd by the scoretftry of tlM 

C'lil.-.»jr<> Board of Trade.) 



Jan I ?l.ll.i-3l.lsi 

Fel. I l.ir. - 1.2:^ . 

Mar ' 1.17 - J. 21 

I I 



.\pr 


?i.ia -SI. -JO 


.lulv 


Mhv — 


1.14 - 1.21 


Aug 


June... 


i.:u\- i.:i2 


Se])t 



S1.2.'. -81.2ryi Oct.. 
1. 1-1 5- 1. 15 Nov.. 
l.i:>i- 1.23i Dec.. 



$1.15 -$1.25 

1.08 - 1.18 

.9i)J- 1.10 



Average. 



$1. \m 



HAVx Timothy, Xo. 1. 

[Trico per t )n, Li Ciiic;ig.), on Tu<»s(lay of each ww»k: qiiotati.)ns from the Daily Intcr-Ocean.] 



Jan 


sir^.-iO-sio. TjO 


Apr 


$i.-).oo-$i(;.oo 


July... 


$1S.,50-S19.00 


Oct 


115.00-510. 00 




15. (KV- 10.00 




1.'). (X^- 10.00 




17..5;>- 18.50 , 




15.00- 10.50 




1.5.00- ic.oo 




10. (X^- 17.00 




1S.(X)- 19.50 




16.50- n.sfi 




14. m- 15. .'50 




10.50- ii.r/o 




17. .50- 19.00 




18.00- 19.00 




15.00- 10.00 


1 


17.00- 18. (X) 




17. .'iO- 19.00 




16.00- 17.00 


Fel. 


1.5. OO- 10.00 


May... 


1.5. .50- 10.50 


Aug... 


iH.ny- 19. .w 


Nov 


15.«>- 17.00 




10.00- 17.00 




17.00- IS.OO 




18,50- 19. .50 




14.50- 1&50 




1G.0O- 17.00 




18.00- 19. (X) 




IS. .50- 19.50 i 




14. fiO- 15. 50 




10.00- 17.00 




18. (X^- 10.00 




18. .50- 19. .50 1 




14.50- 15.50 


Mar 


10.00- 17.00 


Juno.. . 


19. 00- 20. CO 


Sopt... 


18..'X>- 19. .50 ■ 


Doc 


16.50- 17.50 




10.00- 17.00 




20.50- 21. .50 




17. .50- IS .50 ' 




U.90- 17.56 




1.5.00- 10.00 


• 


19. ."X^- 'JO..V) 




1.5. .V 5- 1«). .50 




15.00- 10.50 




l.^).0O- l<i.00 


• 


18. 50- 21). (X) 




15. (XV- 15. .50 




14.00- 15.50 






1 
1 
i 








: Average. 

1 


13.00- 14.00 






* 

1 


1 






$10.9387 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 
HIDES: Green, sAlted^ paclcersy liea^y native steers. 

[Average monthly price jper pound, in Chicago; quotations from the Shoe and Leather Hex>orter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan..:.. 

Feb 

Mar 


10.1627 
.1620 
.1531 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


».1441 
.1437 
.1488 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


SO. 1472 
.1411 
.1411 


Oct 

Nov 

XJGC • • • • • 

Average . 


$0.1470 
.1364 

.1185 




$0.1455 



HOGS: Heavy. 

[Price i)er hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each weelc; quotations from the Daily Inter- 
Ocean.] 



Jan 


$6.30-$6.45 


' Apr 


$0. 70-56. 80 


July... 


$5. 70-S6. 15 


Oct 


$5.95-$6.65 




6.40- 6.55 




6.50- 6.67* 




5. 40- 5. 95 




a05- 6.75 




6.50- &65 




6. 55- 6. 77J 




5.55- 5.90 


/ 


a25- 6.70 




6. 60- 6. 72i 


• 


6.55- 6.70 




5.80- 6.10 




5l85- a45 




6. 80- 0. 95 




6. 40- 6. 57J 




5.95- 6. 37 J 




5.50- 6.20 


Teh 


6. 85- 7. 05 


May . . . 


6.30- 6.47i 


Aug . . . 


5. 75- 6. 20 


Nov 


5.35- 6.00 




7. 0&- 7. 20 




6. 30- 6. 50 , 




5.80- 6.30 




5. 00- 5. 60 




6.90- 7.07* 
7.OO-7.I2J 




6.30- 6.50 i 




5.55- 6.00 




4.76- 5.15 






6.05- &20 i 




6.90- a35 




4.00- 4.30 


Mar 


0.8^ 7.00 


June... 


6.15- 6.30 ! 


Sept... 


6.60- 6.05 


Dec 


4.80- 6.15 




6.80- 0.97i 




6. 05- 6. 20 




5.80- 6.30 




4.20- 4.55 




6.50- 6.75 




6. 00- 0. 22i 




5. 76- 0. 20 




4.45- 4.90 




6.05- a 25 


■ 


6. 75- & 97$ 
1 




6.86- 6.40 


Average. 


4.50- 4.85 
4.46- 4.C5 














$0. 0795 



HOGS: LifiTlit. 

[Price per hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Inter- 
Ocean.] 



Jan 


$6. 30-$6. 45 


Apr 


SO. 65 -SO. 82^ 


' July... 


$0. 10-$6. 30 


Oct 


S6. 30^. 70 




6.35- 6.55 


' 


6. 55 - 6. 70 




6. 00- 6. 15 




6.66- 6.90 




6.46-6.65 




6.65 - G.80 




6.90- 6.10 




6.45-6.70 




6. 55- 6. 72J 




6. 60 - 6. 75 




6. 10- 6. 30 




6. 15- 6. 50 




6.80-6.95 


1 


6. 50 - 6. 65 




6. 40- 6. 66 




5. 85- 6. 27J 


Feb 


6. 86- 7. 02J 


May... 


6. 40 - 6. 55 


Aug... 


6. 15- 6. 40 


Nov 


6. 55- 6. 15 




7.00- 7.20 


■ 


6.45-6.60 




6. 40- 6. 66 




5. 00- 6. 45 




6. 80- 7. 05 


I 


6. 50 - 6. ()2J 




6. 06- 6. 30 




4. 85- 5. 20 




6.90- 7.10 


1 


6.20-6.30 




6. 36- 6. 66 




3.96- 4. 32 J 


Mar 


6. 86- 7. 00 


! June... 


6. 25 - 6. 36 


Sept... 


6. 05- 6. 55 


Dec 


4. 85- 5. 15 




6. 85- 7. 00 




6. 17i- 6. 30 




6. 26- 6. 60 


t 


4.25- 4.65 




6. 70- 6. 80 




6. 15 - 6. 30 




6.26- 6.60 




4.55- 4 85 




6. 15- 6. 30 


r 


5.92i- 6.12i 


I 


6. 35- 6. 60 


Average. 


4. 50- 4. 80 
4. 30- 4. C5 














$6. 21{ 3 



HOPS: IV ew Yorlc State, cltoice. 

[Price i>er pound, in Now York, on the first of each month; qiiotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$0. 21-$0. 23 


Apr 


.21- .23 


May... 


.21- .23 


June... 



«0. 19-$0. 20 


' July... 


.15- .16 


Aug... 


.15- .16 


Sept... 



SO. 15-SO. 16 
.15- .16 
.14- .15 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0. 12-$0. 14 
.It)- .18 
.16- .17 

SO. 1738 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FARai PRODUCTS— Continued. 

OATS I Contract flrradesy cash. 

[Price por l>U8h<I, In ('hlcagn, on Tuoiwiay of c«oh wwk; quotations furnished by the secretary cf tl 

Chicago Board of Trada.] 



Month. 



Jan, 



¥vh. 



Mar. 



Trie*'. 

$0.34 
.:«* 
.'Ml 

.mi 

. 371 
.3hI 

.41 
.401 
.40| 
.41 

.4U 



Month. 



Apr. 



May 



Juno, 



Prlco. 



Month. 



f0.41} July. 
.421 
.43 
.43 
. 4.^ 
.44 Aug . 

$0. 47i- '.AS 

.40 ! Sept. 
.4211 

.441; 

.42ii 



Prico. 



Month. 



Price. 



|0.41« Oct... 
.43i 

.43: I 

$i).ir,\- .4i'> ' 

. 4SJ Nov . . 

(") 

. 40 - .471 

.61 i 

.5^'! Doc... 

.63! I 
.61 J- .52j: 



la 



(°) 



.5 

r 

.4 
.4 



Avora^; 



ia4^ 



RYKi No. 2f cash. 

(Prloo -per bushol, In (^hicago, on Tuc»s<lay of each wwk; quotations furnished by the secretary of tl 

Chicago Hoard of Trad«.] 



_ , _ ,. ,„ „ 


-— . _ . . ..—_ 


Jan 


10. 02 




.li) 




.02 




.02 




.(« 


Feb 


iQ.(Z- .70 




. (H'y- . (;9 




.04- .(W 




. 0<h- . (iSi 


Mar 


. 04- . 00 




.tiS- .70 




. ()()- . (,9 




. 07- . 09 







Apr 


$0. 07- SO. 091 


July... 


10. 84M0- f^'i 


Oct 


' S0.86-ia8i 




.<.7- .(■>9J 




.Xi - . 86i 




.87i- .a 




. r.«- . 70 




. 8.5 - .87 




.89- .« 




. <.9- . 71 




. 86 - .87 




.84- .a 




.Ofr- .71 




. 85 - .87 




.72- .7' 


May... 


.71- .74 


Aug . . . 


. 70 - .85 


Nov.... 


.7? 




.7»- .81 




. 72 - . 76 




.78 - .a 




.80- .83 . 




. 75 - .76 




.79- .a 




.84- .HH , 




.81 




. 75 - . 7i 


Juno... 


.8.'>- .87 


Sept... 


. 85 - .86 


Dec 


.78- .a 




.8<V- .88 




. 80 - . 87 




.70i- .71 




.8(>- .88 




.90 - .90J 




75- .7< 




.WV- .88 




.90- .90i 


Average. 

1 


.7( 

.a 








S0.7« 



SHEEP: Xatlve. 

[ Price per hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Inter- 
Ocean.] 



Jan 


14. 00-$6. 00 


Apr 


$4. 40 -?(i. .50 


July... 


$4. 25-$5. 85 


Oct 


$4.25-$5.; 




4. 00- 5. 75 


• 


4. 7.5- 0. 8.5 




4. 50- 0. 00 




4.25- 5.1 




4. 00- 0. 00 




5. OO- 7. 25 




4. 50- 0. 10 




4.00-5.; 




4. 00- 5. 85 




4. 50- 0. 2.5 




4. 25- 0. 00 




4.00-5.; 




4. 00- 5. 85 ! 




4. .50- (). 15 




4. 00- 5. 70 




2.75- 5.i 


Feb 


4. 00- (). 00 : 


May... 


4.50- 0.25 


Aug . . . 


4.50- G. 00 


Nov 


2.00- 5.: 




4. 25- 0. 00 




4. 50- (>. 10 , 




4. 25- 6. 00 




1.50- 5.{ 




4. 25- 0. 00 




4. 75- 0. 2.5 1 




4. 25- 5. 75 




1. 75- 5. ] 




4. 25- 0. 00 




4. 7^ t). 50 




4.25-5.50 




1.75- 5.( 


Mar 


4. 25- 6. 25 


June... 


3. 75- 7. 00 


Sept... 


4. 25- 0. 75 


Dec 


2.00- 4.( 




4. 2.5- 0. 25 




4. 50- 0. 75 




4. 25- 5. 85 




2. 00- 4. i 




4. 40- 0. 40 




4. 75- 0. 25 




4.25-6.00 




2.00- 4. < 




4. 40- 0. 50 




4. 50- 6. 25 




4.25-5.65 


Average. 


1.75- 4.( 
2 50- 5.2 




1 










$4,896 



a No quotation for week. 



4. *• 



%. " ^ w 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COI^IMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Concluded. 

SHESBPi Western. 

Price per hundred pounds, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Inteiv 

Ocean.] 



onth. 


Trice. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 


$4.00-$6.00 


Apr 


$4.40-$6.50 


July... 


$4 25-$5.85 


Oct 


$4 25-$5.85 




4. 00- 5. 65 




4. 75- 6. 85 




450- 6.00 




4 25-5.90 




4.00-5.80 




5.00- 7.35 




4 50- 6. 10 




4 00- 5. 75 




4. 60- 5. 75 




4 50- 6. 15 




4 25-6.00 




400-5.75 




4. 00- 5. 75 




4 50- 6. 15 




400- 5.70 




2. 75- 5. 25 


b 


4. 00- 5. 75 


May... 


4 50- 6. 15 


Aug . . . 


4 50- 6. 00 


Nov 


2.00- 5.35 




4. 25- 5. 75 




4 50- 6. 10 




4 25-6.00 




1. 50- 5. 00 




4. 25- 5. 75 




4 75- 6. 25 




4 25- 5. 75 




1. 75- 5. 15 




4 25-6.00 




4 75- 6. 50 




4. 25- 5. 75 




1. 75- 5. 00 


r 


4.00- 6.00 


June... 


3. 75- 7. 00 


Sept... 


4 25-6.75 


Dec 


2.00- 4 90 




4. 25- 6. 15 




4 50-6.75 




4 25- 5. 85 




2. 00- 4 75 




4. 40- 6. 40 




4 75- 6. 25 




4 25- 6.00 




2.00- 4 40 




4.40-6.50 




4 50- 6. 25 




4 25- 5. 65 


Average. 

1 


1.75- 4 60 
2. 50- 5. 30 






1 


1 






-$4 8835 



liVHEAT: Resrnlar grrAdes, caslt. 

ico per bushel, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



$0.72 -$0.72 
.71i- .71 
.72- .72 
.731- .7 
.741- .74 
.73}- .85 
.75- .86 
.72|- .84 
.74 J- .84i 
.84 
.85 
.85 
.84 



.72*- 
.74|- 
.72|- 
.73J- 



Apr. 



May, 



June. 



$0.75 -$0.85 




.96i- 1.05 
.92}- 1.02 
.911- 1.02J 
.891- 1.02 
.90|- 1.03 



July. 

Aug, 
Sept. 



$0.94 -$1.04 



.89 
.89| 
.88] 
.82 
.84- 
.90J- 1.05 
.91 1- 1.07 
.93|- 1.09 
.94j- 1.08 
.95!- 1.09 




Oct. 



Nov . . . 



Dec. 



Average. 



$0.94i-$1.10 
1.00 - 1.15 
1.03J- 1.20 
.97f- 1.15 
.91i- .95} 
.93i- .95 
.91 J- .93? 
.921- .941 




.951- .98* 
.971- - 
.973 



$0.9073 



FOOD, ETC. 

BElANSt Medium, cliolce. 

ice per bushel, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



>nth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 

Month. 

• 


Price. 


I 

:> 

r 


$1.55 
1.60 
1.60 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$1. 45-$l. 47i 
1.45 
1.85 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 


$1.70 
1.65 
$1.80- 1.82i 

■ 

1 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$2.30 
$2.25- 2. 27i 
2.27i- 2.30 




$1.7771 



BREIADt Crackers, Boston, batter, in boxes. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



1. 

T. 



$0.09 


Apr 


.09 


May... 


.09 


June... 



$0.09 


July... 


.09 


Aug . . . 


.09 


Sept . . . 



$0.09 
.09 
.09 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$0.09 
.09 
.09 

$0.09 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contiiraec 

FCK>D, ETC.— Continued. 

BKKADi rrnckerN, soda, !f. B. Cf In bomea. 



[Pric-o per pound, in New York, on the flmt of each month; quotations froni the Merchants' Revi 



Month. ! 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



Price. 



Month. 



Price. I Month. : Price. j, Month. | Price. 



■I - - 



$0,064;' Apr.. 
.061 1 Mav. 
.06)! June. 



$0 



July. 

. OtU Aug . 
Art\l Sept. 



10.064!' Oct 

.06} ■ Nov I 

.061 I>©c ! 



Average. 



10 



BRIS.\Dt lioaf, 1 poanil after baklnir. 

[Price i)or louf, in Wanhington, D. C. on the flmt of each month. Weight befora baking. ISoa 

Price i>er pound (f)efore baking), January to I>ecemijer, $0.0886.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.04 Apr... 
.04 Mav.. 
.04 ' June.. 



80.04 Juiy. 
.04 Aug. 
.04 Bopt. 




Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



BKE.iDi liOafy lionieiiiade. 

[Price per loaf, in New York, on the first of each month. Weight l)€fore baking, 17 ounces. Prta 
pound (before bakin£[) , January to December, $0.0376. Standard weight and standard priceechs 
by the Bakers' Association, which includes leading bread manufacturers in New York and Brool 
and one or two in New Jersey who deliver bread in Manhattan.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 


Apr 

May....: 

Jim'e...' 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 


JiUy.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.04 Oct 

.04 1 Nov 

.04 ■ Dec 

Average. 

• 1 


1 




S 



DREAD: I^oaf, Vienna. 

[Price per loaf, in New York, on the first of each month. Weight l)eforc baking, 10 ounces. Price 
pound (before baking) , January to December, $0.04. Standard weight and standard prices chargw 
the Bakers' Association, which includes leading bread manufacturers in New York and Brooklyn, 
one or two in New Jersey who deliver bread in Manhattan.] 



Jan 

Fob 

Mar 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 

1 


Apr 

May... 
J uno . . . 

1 

! 


$0.04 . 

.04 ■ 


1 
July... 

Aug 

Sept. . . 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 

1 


Oct 

Nov 1 

Dec 1 

1 


S* 




Average.' 


SI 



BUTTER: Creamery, Elsin. 

[Price perpound, in Elgin, 111., on Monday of each week; quotations furnished by \V. C. \Villson,mans 

of the Elgin Dairy Report.] 



Jan 


$0.32 
.29 
29i 

.32 1 

1 

.'32' 

.33 
.33 i 

-^ 


Apr 

t 

1 
May 

June... 


$0.30 
.30 
.30 
.33 
.27 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.23 


1 July.... 

1 

Aug.... 

i 
Sept... 


$0.24 
.24^ 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.241 
.24^ 
.25i 
.26 
-27 
.27i 
.28j 
.29i 


Oct 

Nov 

: Dec 

1 

I Average. 


CO 


Feb 




Mar 


.32 
.31 
.30 
.30 


.23 
.23 
.23 
.23i 










1 








£0.: 
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31^ JL— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIBS IN 1907--Contiimed. 

FOOD, ICTC.— Ck)ntmue<L 



) per i>ouBd, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Coznxnerce and ComnieKiai Biilletin.] 



th. 



Price. 



SO. 33 

$0.32i- .38 

.28- .28J 

.30i- .31 
.32) 

.32i- .33 

.32i- .33 

.33i- .34 

.33i- .34 

.33i- .34 

.31 - .32 

.29i- .30 

.30i- .31 



Month. 



Apr. . . 



May 



June. 



Price. 




Month. 



July... 

Amg... 
Sept... 



Prioe. 




Price. 



$0.29i 
.30 
.28i 
.28 
.27 
.24i 
,28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.29 
$0.28i- !29 
. 29 - . 2SJ 
.29 - .29i 



$0.2830 



BUTTER: Dairy, Nott Yorlt State, tabs and lialf tabs, fancy. 

) per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of ©acfti week; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 




fO. 28 -$0. 29 


July... 


.28 - .29 




.29- .30 




.33 




.26 




.26- .26i 


Aug . . . 


.23|- .24 




.231- .24 




.24 




.24 


8ept... 


.23 




.23 




.23 - .23J 











90.23 -S6.23i 
. 24 - . 244! 
.241- .^ I 
.241- .25 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 



Oct. 



Nov., 



,25 - 

,26 - 

264- 



Dec. 



.27 
.28 



Average. 



$0. 28 -10. 284 

.28J- .29 

.23 

• 275— . 28 

.26^- .27 

. 24 - . 24i 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 - .28 

.27 - .28 

.27 - .28 

.27 - .28 

$0.2671 



DHEllg^SESs Nevr York State, fall cream, largre, colore*!, best firrades. 

B per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



$0.14 J I Apr. 

I4il; 

mi 



14 
14|: 

U\ i 

14 

14-! 
14 i 
14:! 

t4: 




May- 



June... 




July, 



Aug.. 



Sept. 



$0.12i 

.m 

.12i 
.12J 

.Hi 
.12 

.12i 

.123 

.U\ 

.13| 

.ISfi 

,13|j 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



! Average. 



$0. H J 
.15i 
.16 
.16i 
.lOi 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15^ 



.15| 
.lo| 



SO. K14 



coffee:: Rio Wo. 7, Brasll smtleML. 

3 per pound, in New YoTk, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 




$0.07 


July... 


.001 


Aug... 


.fiOi 


Sept... 

i 



80. 0Gi-$0. 061 

.064 

. 06i- . 0G| 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dee. 



w 



(Vveragft 



\ 



$0. O03-SO. OCJ 
.0() 

. o:,i 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— ContiDi 

FOOI>, ETC Continued. 

KGGSi New-laid, ttLmey, mear-by. 

[Price per dozen, In New York, on Tuesday of each week: quotations from the New York Joai 

— 1B\ 



Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 
Jan 



Price. 



Month. 



Price. 



Month. 



Price. 



Month. 



Prio 



Mar. 



I 



Feb ' 



C<). ."^-JO. 36 Apr. 
.27- .30 ! 
.31- .ai 



.30- .34 
. 2H- . 32 
. 2<J- . 31 



.27- 


.30 


.2V- 


.:« 


.2S- 


.30 


.20- 


.23 


.19- 


.22 


.10- 


. 22 


.20- 


.22 



May. 



June. 



$0. IS -SO. 10 July, 
.isj- .19 
.19 - .20 
. 19 - . 20 
.ini- .21 i 
.20 - .21 I Aug. 
20 



Sept. 



Nov 



.IS - 


.19 


.IS - 


.19 


.is- 


.19 


.174- 


.19 


.is - 


.20 


.18 - 


.20 



$0,181-10.21 Oct 

. 19 - .21 

. 20 - .23 

.21 - .25 

.22 - .26 

.23 - .28 

.23 - .28 

.23 - .28 

.24- .30 

. 24 - . 30 

.24 - .30 

.'2r> - .30 

. 26 - ,32 



Sa2{ 

.a 

,3f 





.3< 




.3^ 


Dec ! 


.$ 




.» 


1 


.42 


I 


.32 




"K 


1 


. ui 


Average.' 


1 



FISH I Cod, ary, bank, larire. 

[Price per quintal, in Boston, on the first of each month; quotations from the Boston lien 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



1 

$8.00 


1 

; Apr 


S.OO , 


May.. . 


8.00 


J une . . . 



$8.00 


July... 


8.00 1 


Aug... 


8.00 


Sept... 



$8.00 I Oct 

$7.25- 7. .SO Nov 

7.25- 7.50 1 Dec 

! 
Average.' 



$7.25 
7.25 
7.25 



FISH: HerrlnHTy Nhore, roanci, larir^. 

(Price per barrel, in Boston, on the first of each month; quotations from the Boston Globe. 




FI.'jH: Mackerel, nalt, larnre No. 3h. 

[I'ricn por barrel, in Boston, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$17.00 
16.50 
16.00 


Apr 

May . . . 
June... 


$12.00 
12.00 
12.50 


1 
July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$12.50 
12.50 
13.00 


Oct 

, Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

1 


SI 

1 
1 




$13. 



FISH: Salmon, canne«1, Columbia River, l-ponnd tallH. 

[Price per dozen cans, in Now York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New "5 

Commercial.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



$1.60-$1.75 
1.60- 1.75 
1.60- 1.75 



Apr.. 
May . 
June. 



$1.60-$1.75 July 
1.60- 1.75 ! Aug 
1.65 'l Sept. 






$1.65 



Oct... 
Nov .. 
Dec... 



I Average. 






SI 



o No quotation for month. 
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BLE I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FOOI>, ETC.— Continued. 

FLOUR I Bnclcwlieat. 

3 per hundred pounds, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 

Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



th. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 





J2.20-$2.30 
2.10- 2.25 
2.00- 2.20 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


12.10-12.20 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 




Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


S3.00 

$3.15-3.25 

3.10- 3.15 




S2.5714 



FLOUR: Rye. 

J per barrel, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



3.75-14.20 


Apr 


3.C5- 4.20 


May ... 


3.65- 4.15 


June . . . 



«3.60-«4.10 


July... 


3.65- 4.25 


Aug . . . 


4.85- 5.25 

1 


Sept... 



$4.75-$5.40 
4.60- 5.25 
4.50- 5.15 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$5.0O-$5.35 
4.90- 5.60 
5.25- 5.50 


$4.6021 



FLOUR t Wbeat, sprinar patents. 

> per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of 

the New York Produce Exchange.] 



$3.80-$4.35 


Apr. . . . 


3.80-4.35 




3.80-4 35 




3.80-4.35 




3.85-4.40 




3.90- 4.60 


May... 


4.05- 4.60 




4.00- 4.50 




4.00- 445 




3.90- 4 40 


June... 


3.90- 4 40 




3.90- 4 40 




3.90- 440 







$3.90-$4 40 


3. 90- 4 40 


3. 90- 4 40 


3. 90- 4 40 


400- 460 


4 15- 4 60 


4 45-5.00 


4 75- 5. 40 


480- 5.40 


480- 5.40 


4 80- 5. 40 


4 75-5.30 


4 75-5.30 



July... 



Aug. 



Sept. 



5.40 
5.35 
5.35 



$4 80-$5. 35 
5.00- 5.40 
5.00- 
485- 
485- 
4 85-5.40 
4 75- 5. 25 
4 75- 
4 75- 
4.85- 5.40 
5.00- 5.60 
5.00- 5.60 
5. 20- 5. 80 



5. 
5. 



25 
25 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Average. 



$5. 25-$5. 75 
5.25- 5.75 
5.50- 
5.40- 
5.40- 
5.10- 
5.20- 
5.20- 
5.10- 
5.10- 
5.10- 
5.10- 
5.30- 
5.30- 



6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
5.65 
5.80 
5.80 
5.70 
5.70 
5.65 
5.65 
5.85 
5.85 



$4 8755 



FLOUR: Wbeat, -vvinter straigrlttM. 

n Tuesday of each week; quotation 
the New York Produce Exchange.] 



3 per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of 

"" Y< " ~ ' 





$3. 15-$3. 45 


Apr. . . . 


$3. 20-$3. 45 


July... 


$415-$4 55 


Oct 


$4 30-$4. 60 




3. 15- 3. 45 




3. 20- 3. 45 




4 15- 4 55 




4 35- 4 75 




3.15-3.45 




a 20- 3.45 




4 15- 4. 65 




4 55-5.00 




3. 15- 3. 45 




a 20- a 45 




4. OO- 4 40 




4 40- 4 80 




a 15- 3.50 




3. 25- 3. 50 




400- 4 40 




4 40- 4 80 




3.20-3.60 


May . . . 


3. 30- a 55 


Aug... 


3. 90- 4. 25 


Nov 


4. 30- 4 75 




3.20-3.50 




a 75- 4 00 




3. 90- 4. 25 




4 35-4 80 




3.20- a 60 




4 10- 4. 40 




a 90- 4 25 




435- 480 




3. 20- a 46 




420- 450 




a 90- 4. 35 




4 30- 4. 75 




a2o-a45 


June... 


420- 450 


Sept... 


4 00-4 30 


Dec 


4. 30- 4 75 




3.20-3.45 




420- 450 




4 OO- 4 40 




4. 25- 4. 65 




a20- a45 




4 00- 4. 40 




4. 00- 4 40 




4 25- 4 70 




a2a-3.45 




400- 4 40 




4 20-4 60 


Average. 


4. 35- 4. 75 
4 35- 4 75 














$3. 9877 



o No quotation for month. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— ContiimecL 

FOOD, ETC.-^ntimied. 
FRUIT: Apples, eyporatedl, elioloe. 

[Prioo i)or pound, in New York, on the first of each montli: oaotatians icamtte Kew Yoxk Jsond 

of Comnieioe and Commeioial Boltaltin.] 



Month. 


rric<». 


Month. 


rrloo. i 

$0.07 
$0.07- .074 
.07- .07} 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prioe. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


{0.0S4-$0.0M 
.OsJ- .OH 
.OS - .OH 


1 

' Apr, ., . 

' May... 

Juno... 

1 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$a06 
.00 


Oot 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


S0.0^ .S| 
.10 




$a0843 



FRl IT: Appleih smt-clrled. 

[Price ]M:r jiound, in New Yoric, on the first of each month; quotations from the NewToik Jaonal 

of Commerce and Conmieroial Bullethi.] 



Jan. 
Fei). 
Mar. 



$O.OCt Apr.. 

$0.00- .07 I May. 

.00- .06J June. 



$0.06 ; July. 
•06 , Aug. 
.00 < Sept. 




FRUIT: Carraatfl, Amall«*s, in barrels. 

on the first of each month; quotations 1 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



[Price -per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Joarul 

lal 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.07i! 

$0.07i- .071 

.07g- .07| 


Apr 

May... 
J une . . . 


$0. 07J-«0. 071 
.0<)J- .07 
.0«)J- .07 ! 


Jifly... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 


$0.07 
$0.06|- .07 
.00}- .061 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

AvexafpB. 


90.0 
.0 
.0 


6H0.07 
6- .07 
6- .06i 




$0,070 



FRUIT: PrnneM, Caltfornla, GOs to 7^% in 25-ponaA 

[Prioo i)er pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0. 05i-$0. 06 


Apr 


.05i- .051 


May. .. 


.05t- .053, 

1 

1 


June... 



$0. 05jh$0. 05i 


July. .. 


. 04i- . 05i 1 Aug . . . 


.05i- .06 


1 Sept.... 

1 



$0.06 -$0.06t! Oct 



06 - .06J 
06i- .06} 



Nov 

Dee 



Average. 



$O.O6H006l 
.061- .061 
.061- M 



$0.0593 



FRUIT: Rai«ln8, California, London layer. 

[Price per box, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations Irom the New York Joumd 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1. 45-$l. 55 • 
1. 35- 1. 45 i 
1. 35- 1. 45 ' 

1 


Apr 

May....! 

June...' 

1 

! 


$1. 50-$l. 60 
1.50- 1.65 i 
1.50- 1.65 1 

1 


1 July. .. 

• Aug . . . 

Sept.... 


$1. 50-$l. 65 
1.75- 1.85 
1.75- 1.85 


1 

Oot 

Nov 

Dec 

; Average. 

1 


$1.75-$1.85 
1. 75- l.«5 
1.70- 1.80 




$1.6271 



a No quotation for month. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

GLUCOSE. 



fPikse per hundred poanda, in New York, on the first of each month; from January to April the prices 
are for 41° and 43° mixing, and May to December for 42° mixing; quotations from the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


1 

Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

ftb 

«ar 


82.11 
2.11 
2.11 


Apr 

, May. .. 

June... 

1 


82.11 

2.11 

82. 26- 2. 31 


July. . . 
Aug... 
Sept.... 


82.26-82.31 ; 
2.26- 2.31 1 
2. 36- 2. 41 ; 


' Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

1 


82.38 
2.48 
2.48 








82.2608 



LARD: Prime, contract. 

t*Tioe "peT pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of the 

New York Produce Exchange.] 



^n 


80. 0930-80. 0960 | 


Apr 


80.0920-80.0945 


July 


80.0680-80.0930 | 


Oct 


80.0910-80.0940 




.0950- 


.0990 




.0900- 


.0925 




.0870- 


.0915 




.0910- .0955 




.0950- 


.0965 




.0870- 


.0910 




.0875- 


.0930 ! 




.0940- .0980 




.0965- 


.1000 




.0875- 


.0910 




.0890- 


.0950 ' 




.0910- .0965 




.1000- 


.1025 




.0880- 


.0900 




.0920- 


.0950 , 




. 0880- . 0915 


**eb 


.1000- 


.1030 


May... 


.0895- 


.0930 


Aug.... 


.0905- 


.0940 ; 


Nov 


.0840- .0900 




.1010- 


.1030 




.0935- 


.0965 




.0900- 


.0940 1 




.0875- .0915 




.0980- 


.1010 




.0940- 


.0965 




.0885- 


.0930 ' 




.0805- .0900 




.0980- 


.1000 




.0910- 


.0945 




.0905- 


.0950 ' 




.0775- .0840 


tfftr..... 


.0970- 


.0965 


June... 


.0915- 


.0950 


Sept 


.0900- 


.0945 


Dec 


.0845- .0875 




.0930- 


.0970 




.0870- 


.0920 




.0900- 


.0945 




.0830- .0860 




.0905- 


.0960 




.0870- 


.0920 




.0895- 


.0945 




.0830- .0850 




.088&- 


.0935 




.0865- 


.0920 




.0905- 


.0950 1 


Average. 


.0810- .0825 
. 0800- . 0825 














SO. 0920 



MEALiS Corn, fine ivlilte. 

^Price per bag of 100 poimds^ in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 

Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 





81.30 1 


July... 


81.25- 1.27i; 


Aug. .. 


1.30- 1.35 


Sept... 



81 



81.35 

25- 1.35 

1.40 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average.' 



81.55-S1.62J 
1.53- 1.55 
1.30- 1.35 

81.3575 



MEIAIit Com, flue yellow. 

JPrice per 100 pounds, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Now York Journal 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 




Apr.. 
Jtoy. 

June. 



81.30 
81.25- 1.27i 
1.30- 1.35 


July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 



81 



81.35 

25- 1.35 

1.40 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



81. 55-51.62 J 
1.53- 1.55 
1.30- 1.35 



Average. 



$1. 3575 
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Table 1.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

MEATi BacoD, ahorl clear Bldea, Kmoked, losse. 

[Price per pound, In Chlcuga, on Tuawtar of <m3i vask; quoUtloiu from the DaUy Tratla BuUbSu.) 



ITlc 



ri,ifl 


n 


iS 


















;> 








■^ 


















.001- 


00 



Montt 



Month. 


ITiw. 


Oct to 


O9J-90.M 








4 ■' 


Nov.... 


Si 






Dec 






Wi 



.081- 



MEAT) Baonn, miort rlh utileii, auiolieil, lao«e. 

(riicc per [wund, la Chlcaga, on Tuesday of cacti week; quotations from the Dally Trade Bulletin.) 



:St 



MdTi Beef, fresh, native aides. 

[Price per pound in Mow York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from tho Now York Dally TribuneJ 



Jan .... 




so 07 -so 09 


July... $0 


nsh*i 


lo 


Oet 1 to 


084-W. 


i« 
























.07- 


a 










09 - 


s 






^ 








































St 








































'm- 








l(Ii 






m 


















1(3 














































1^ 










.07- 


ua 










Os- 






a 
























Average. 


saoeM 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1007 - (\»ntiiiiie(l. 

FOOI>, ETC.— Continue<l. 

MEATi Beefy salty extra mcum, 

[Average weekly price i)cr barrel, in New York; quotations fumiahod by the Rtatidticiun of tin* Nrw 

Yoric Produce Kxchangc.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prico. 


Jan 


$8.50 


Apr . . . 


S9.75 


1 July... 


19.75 




8.50 




9.76 




<>.75 




9.25 




9.75 




9.75 




9.25 




9.75 




9.75 


Pteb 


9.25 


May... 


9.75 


Aug... 


9.75 




9.25 




9.76 




9.75 




9.25 




9.75 




9.75 




9.25 




9.76 




9.75 






June... 




Sept... 


9.75 


Mar.... 


9.75 


9.76 


9.75 




9.75 




9.76 




9.75 




9.76 




9.76 




10.25 




9.75 




9.76 




10.25 




9.75 




9.75 











■ Month. 

1 


I'ric*-. 


Oct 


$10.25 




in.'.T, 


1 


10. ::* 




10.25 


Nov 


10.25 




10.25 




10.25 




10. 25 




10. 25 


I)<v 


10. 2.'» 


1 


10. 75 




10. 75 


1 


10.75 



Avrraig*" 



$H.M73 



MEATt Beef, salt, hamHy 'western. 

m Tuesday of each week; quotation 
the New York Produce Exchange.] 



IPrioe per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations funiished by the .statistician of 

- Y< ■ - - 



Jul. 

fcb.. 
Uar.. 



I23.50-S25.00 



23.50- 
23.50- 
23.50- 
23.50- 
23.50- 
23.50- 
24.00- 
24 0O- 
24.00- 
24.00- 
24.00- 
24.00- 



25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 



Apr., 



May. 



June.. 



$24.00426.00 
24 00- 26. 00 
24.00-26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 26.00 
24. 00- 26. 00 
24.00- 26.00 
24.00- 20.00 



July. 

Aug 
Sept. 



$24. 00-$20. 00 

24.00- 26.00 

24.00- 20.00 

24. 00- 2(). 00 

24.00- 26.00 

25. 00- 27. 00 

25. 00- 27. 00 

25. 50- 27. 00 

20. 00- 27. 50 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 



Oct. 



Nov, 



Dec. 



27. 

$2.'). 00- 27. 

24. r)0- 2(). 

24. ray- 2<5. 



$2<). 00 
2<». (JO 
2<». 00 
28.50 
28.50 
2<>. 00 
2<<. (K) 
2<>. 00 
2<>. 00 
50 
50 
(X) 
50 
50 



27. 



Average. 



S2(). 0519 



MEATt Hams, sinoke«l, loose. 



[Price per pound on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Trade Bulletin.] 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



$0 12J-$0. 


13i 


Apr 


.13- . 


la 






12f . 


13 

1^' 






13- . 


13 






13^ . 


1» 


May... 




13- . 


13: i 






13- . 

13- . 


1» 
1» 






n- . 


13 


June... 




n- . 


l»i 






13i- . 


i 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IX 1907— Continuei 

FOOD, ETC.— ContiDued. 

MKATs Mutton, dreased. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York DiSy 

Tribune.] 



■ i^^ 



Month. 



Jan. 



Pric«'. 



Feb. 



SO. mk-%0. 10 

.074- .10 

.07$- .09 

.07}- .()9i 

.074- .0» 

. (174- . Otf 

. (r74- . 09 



Mur. 



Month. 



Apr. 



Price. 



Month. 



Trice. 



May 



K).0K-iaiOi July 
.09- .11 i 

111 

11 I 



.00- 
.00- 
.011- 



07J- .094^ 
074- .09 ji 
07j- .0»J' J 
,08 - .10 I 
10.1 




line. 



' .0&- 


.114 

.uj 


.09- 


.09- 


.12 


.09- 


.12 


.U>- 


.13 


.09- 


.12 


.(K- 


.10^ 


.«>- 


.09 







Aug . 



Sept. 



K).0«} -80.09 

.07 - .09i 

.07 - .09 

.(J7J- .09 

.07 - .00 

.07- .09 

. 07 - .10 

.07- .10 

. 07 - .09 

.07 - .09 

.07 - .09 

. 07 - .09 

.07- .094' 



Month. 



Price. 




Oct 


$0.07 -10.011 
.07i- .« 
.07 - .fllj 






.07- M 




.07- .» 


Nov 


.07- M 




.07 - .091 




.07- .16 




.07- .09 


Dec 


.06i- M 




.07- .09 




.06^ .09 
.00$- .09 


\verage. 


IO.0S75 



MKATi Pork, nalt, mess, old to new. 

[Price per barrel, in New York, on Tuosdav of each wei^k; quotations f urnirtied by the statistician d 

the Nuw York Produce Exchange.] 



Jan 


$17. 30-$18. 50 


Apr 


$17. 50-$18. 25 


July... 


$18.00-$18.50 


Oct 


$16.75-$17.SI 




17. 30- IS. 50 




17. 50- 18. 25 




18. OO- 18. 50 




16.75-17.89 




17.50- 18.50 


1 


17.50- 18.25 


1 


18.00- 18.50 




17.00-17.75 




17.50- 18.50 


1 


17.25- 18.00 




18.00- 18.50 




17.00-17.75 




17. 50- 18. 50 




17. 2^ 18. 00 




18. 00- 18. 50 




16.25-17.25 


Feb 


18.00- 18.75 


! May... 


17.25- 1H.00 


Aug... 


18. 00- 18. 50 


Nov.... 


16.00-17.89 




18. 50- 19. 25 




17. 75- 18. 50 




18.00- 18.50 




16.00-16.75 




18.50- 19.25 


, 


17. 75- 18. 50 




17.75- 18.25 




15. 50-16.00 




18. 50- 19. 25 




17. 7^ 18. 50 




17.7^ 18.25 




15.25-15.75 


Mar 


18.00- 18.75 


; June... 


17. 7^ 18. 60 


Sept... 


17.50- 18.00 


Dec 


15.00- liTS 




18.00- 18.75 




17. 75- 18. 50 




17.50- 18.00 




15.00- 15.75 




17.75- 18.50 


1 


17.50- 18.25 


, 


17. 50- 18. 00 




14.75-15.80 




17.50- 18.25 


1 


17. 75- 18. 50 


17.60- 18.00 


1 


14.50-15.25 










1 




i 

Average. 


14.50- 15.25 


















$17.5684 



MlLKt Fre»b. 



[Average monthly exchange price per quart; net price at shipping stations 8u])ject to a freight rate to 
New York of 20 cents per can of 40 quarts; quotations from the Milk Reporter.] 



Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar 



$0.0375 
.0350 
.0325 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.0325 
.0287 
.0250 



I July 
i Aug. 

I Sept 



$0.0263 ; Oct. 
.0309 li Nov 
.0338 li Dec. 



Average. 



$0.0400 
.0400 
.0400 



$0.0835 



MOI.ASSBS: 'Sexv OrleauM, open kettle. 

[Price per gallon, in Now York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Builetiu.] 



Jan. 

Feb 
Mar 



$0.37-$0.48 


1 Apr 


.37- .48 


May... 


.37- .38 


June... 



$0.37-50.38 :i July 
.37- .38 ; Aug. 
.37- . 48 , Sept 



$0.37-$0.48 ; 
.37- .48 
.37- . 48 • 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$0.37-$0.48 
.37- .48 
.34- .42 



$0.4088 
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ABLE 1.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

RICBt D^atestiey clioieey bead. 

ice per pound, in New York, <m the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



mth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prkse. 


Month. 


Price. 


I 

) 

r 


$0.04i-SO.OS 
.04i- .06 
.04i- .05 


June... 

1 


S0.04HaO5 
.04- .05 
.05- .05J 

1 


July... 
Aug... 

Sept... 


SO. 05-10. 051 
.05- .Ott 
.06- .00 



Month. 



Prici'. 



Oct.... 
Nov... 
D(*c.... 



S0.0(V-|aO6i 
.05i- .OW 
.051- .W.i 



Average. 



$0.0534 



SALTt Americnn, niediam. 

ice per barrd, in Chicago, each week: quotations famished by the secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade.] 




Oct 


$0.73 




.73 




.7G 




.70 


Nov 


.76 




.70 




.K2 




.82 




.S2 


Dec 


.82 




.82 




.82 




.82 







Average. 



$0. 7\rM 



SODA: Bicarbonate of, Amcrlpan. 

e per pound, in New York, aa the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and 

Drug Reporter.] 




July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



f 0.0130 , Oct. 
. 0130 Nov. 
.0130 , Dec. 



SO. 0130 
.0130 
.0130 



Average. 



$0. 0130 



SPICBS: Katmegrs, lORs to IIOm. 

e per pound, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of Commerce and 

Commercial Bulletin.] 



10. 15f40. 15} 
.14*- .15 
.14}- .15 




$0. 15 -40. 15i 
.14i- .15 
.14j- .15 



July, 
Aug. 
Sept, 



li I 

$0. 13 -$0. 13i I Oct I SO. 123-$0. 13 

.13i- .14 ■ Nov I .12i- .12* 

.13i- .13i' Dec ! .12 - . 12i 



Average.! 



SO. 1397 



SPICES: Pepper, Sinsrapore. 

e per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 

Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



SO. m-40. i( 

.104- .u, 
.lOj- .10 




$0. 10i-$0. lot 


July... 


. 10 - . lOJ 


Aug.... 


.09i- .10 


Sept... 



$0. 093-SO. 09j' Oct. 
.09i- .095 I Nov. 
.092- -OOl'l Dec. 



; Average. 



SO. 09i-S0. 09J 
.09i- .09i 
.082- -09 

SO. 0994 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contip 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

STARCH t Pure eora^ for cvllnarT parponen. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' B 



Month. 


Price. 

1 


Month. 


1 
Price. 


Month. 

July... 
Aug.... 
Sept . . . 


Price. 


! 
Month. 


Pri 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


1 

10.06 
.06 
.06 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$0.06 
.06 
.06 


10.06 
.06 
.06 


1 

Oct 

Nov 

! Dec 

Average. 









SUGAR I KO" fair, reflnlnflr. 



[Price per pound, in New York, on Thursday of each week, including import duty of 1.44 « 
pound; quotations from Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Tra(ie Journal.] 



Jan 


$0.0306 
.0306 
.0300 
.0298 
.0298 
.0292 
.0292 
.0288 
.0292 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


SO. 0311 
.0323} 
.0326} 
.0323 


July . . . 
Aug.... 
Sept .. . 


$0.0333} 
.0333 ! 
.0333 
.0344 


Oct 

Nov.... 
, Dec 

1 

Average. 




Feb 


.0326} 

.0333 i 

.0336 1 

.0342 

.0340 

.0334 

.0323 

.0321 

.0337} 


.0344 
.0344 
.0325 
.0339 
.0342 
•0342 
.0345 
.0345 
.0345 




Mar 


.0301 
.0300 
.0301 
.0308 


f 







SUGARS fM" centrlfnaral.' 



[Price 



per pound, in New York, on Thursday of each week, including import duty of 1 .68} o 
pound; quotations from Willett <& Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.] 



Jan 


$0.0356 
.0356 
.0350 


Apr 


$0.0361 
.0373} 
.0376} 


July . . . 


1 

$0.0383}; Oct 

.0383} 
.0383}!. 


• 




.0348 




.0373 




.0394 








.0348 
.0342 


May . . . 




Aug . . . 




Nov 




Feb 


.0376} 


.0394 






.0342 




.0383 




.0394 








.0338 




.0386 




.0389 








.0342 




.0392 




.0389 












.0390 




.0392 






Mar 


.0351 
.0350 
.0351 


June... 


.0384 
.0373 
.0371 


Sept .. . 


.0392 
.0395 
.0395 


Dec 






.0358 




.0387} 




.0395 


Average. 






S 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— 0<mtlnuc<l. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

SUGARS Gr«m«1mtHlt im bmrreln. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Thnndar of Mch wwk, including import dutv (»f ].*.*:» I'^ntn iwr 
pound; quotations from WiUett A Oray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade 'J(»urnttl.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prioe. 


1 

: Month. 


Price. 

1 

10. 0485 
.0475 
.0475 
.0470 

.'WfiS' 

.04(i5 
.04(»5 

.imr* 

.04<i5 
.04(i5 
.04<y> 
.04(>.') 


Munth. 


Jan 


SO. 0462 
.0450 
.0462 
.0460 
.0465 
.0450 
.0455 
.0455 
.0455 


A{»r 

May... 
June... 


10.0465 i 
.0466 1 
.0466 , 
.0460 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


; Oct 

i 

1 


Feb 


.0460 

.0470 

.0485 

.0485 

.0485 

.0485 

.0485 ! 

.0485 

.0485 ; 

1 


; Nov — 

1 

1 


Mar 


.0455 
.0455 
.0455 
.0455 


' Dec 

1 
1 

Averapo.. 



I'tm"*'. 



10. (WiTA 
.(M4i5 

.(VMiA 
AmA 
. (M(kS 
.044 lU 
.(VMiO 
.(>44iO 






Si)A\4f<r)l 



TALLOTV. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotation.** fiimi.Hhc<l l»y tho statistician 

of the New York Produce Exchange] 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar., 



10.061 



Apr. 



May. 



June.. 



S0.06i- 



SO. 



July. 



Aug 



Sept. 



.0()3 
• CXiS 

.0(ij 

.m\ 

.0)J 
.0)1 



Oct 


50. (W 




.(»Ji 




.(Mi 




.(Mi 




.(Mi 


Nov 


.(Ml 




.or>l 




A)r,r,, 




.(».-,,•, 


Doc 


. (I.V1 




. (r,j 




. OT). 

A)r4 




1 


.a')i 


Avrnige. 

! 


JO. (Mi21 



TE2AS Formosa, fine. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on tho first of each month: quotations from tho Now York .Toamal of 

Commerce and Commercial IJullctiu.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



[Price 



SO. 22-10. 24 
.22- .24 
.22- .24 



Apr 

May . . . 
June... 



|0.22-$0.24 I July... 
.22- . 24 ; Aug . . . 
.22- .24 : Sept... 



l0.22-$0.24 Oct.. 
.22- .24 Nov . 
.22- .24 Doc. 



Average. I 



$0. 22-$0. 24 

2">- '>4 
•>o_ 04 



S(). 2300 



TBGETABfilSS, FRESH: OniouH. 

per barrel, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. " 
Mar.' 



I2.0O-I5.00 
3.00-6.00 
4.00- 7.00 




$1.50-$3.00 


July...' 


1.00- 5.00 1 


Aug....! 


4.00 , 

1 
1 


Sept . . . 



$4.00 

$3. 00- 3. 25 

2. 00- 2. 50 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$2. r)0-$4. 00 
2. 50- 3. 75 
2.50- 4.50 

$3. 5000 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

POOD, ETC Concluded. 

VEGETABLES, FRJBSUt Potato«% wklte» vood to fancy. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, weekly range; quotations furnished by the secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade.] 



Month. 


Price. 1 


Oct 


9a5a-f0.58 1 : 




.45- .56 1 




.CO- .63 1 • 




.58- .62 M 


, Nov.... 


.55- .58 B 




.5&- .60 ■. 




.5&- .58 ■ 


1 


.47- .57 ■] 




.45- .50 ■ 


Dec 


.46- .55 ■ 




.48- .55 ■ 




.48- .55 ■ 


Average. 


.51- .58 ■- 


■/■ 


10.4912 11^^ 



Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


$0.3(>-$0.43 




.38- .43 




.'My- .40 




.3<)- .42 


Feb 


.37- .40 




.40- .48 




.40- .45 




.40- .40 


Mar.... 


.41- .47 




.41- .45 




.40- .45 




.40- .44 




.33- .42 



Month. 



Price. 




$0.33-10.38 

.3(V- .43 

.40- .50 

.45- .01 

.55- .02 

.55- .75 

.00- .75 

.57- .(59 

.00- .70 

.55- .05 

.56- .00 

.38- .53 

.»^ .52 



Month. 



July. 



Aug 



Sept... 



Price. 



10.30-10.50 
.30- .35 
(«) 

r> 
^•> 

r> 
(•) 

(a) 

(•) 



VINEGAR t Cider, Monarch, In barrels. 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


$0.1700 
.1700 
.1700 


Apr 

May... 

June. . . 


$0.1700 
.1700 
.1700 


1 

July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 

1 

', 


to. 1700 
.1700 
.1700 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.1700 
.1900 
.1800 




$0.1725 



CI^OTHS AND CliOTHING. 

BAGS: 2-bnshel, Amoskeair. 

[Price per bag on the first of each month.] 



Month. 



Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 



Price. 



Month. 



$0.18^ 
.18i 
.18i 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



Price. 



$0.19^ 
.19^ 



Month. 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



Price. 



$0.19^ 
.19^ 
.21 



Month. 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



Price. 



$0,191^ 
.19^ 
.19fc^ 



$0.19: 



BLANKETS: 11-4, 6 ponnds to tlie pair, all wool. 

[Average price per pound.] 



Year. 



1907. 



Price. 



I 



$i.oc::^ 



BLANKSSTS: 11-4, 5 ponndls to tlic pair, cotton warp, all \irool filling. 

[Average price ]>er pound.] 



1907. 



$0. 



BLANKETS: 11-4, 5 ponnds to tbe pair, cotton warp, cotton and ivoo^ 

flllingr. 

[Average price per pound.] 



1907. 



$0. 



^30 



« No quotation loi v?fcek. 
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.BLB I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IX 1907-CoiilimitKi. 

GliOTHS AND Ci:A>TIirNG— Continued. 
BOOTS AND'sUOKSi Men*« brovaiiM, Npllt. 

{Price i>er pair on the first of each month.] 




SI. 30 '■ Apr... 
1.30 . lUy.. 
1.30 , June.. 



SI. 30 . July. 
1.30 ;, Aug. 
1.30 Sept. 



SI. 27 



Month. 



1.274 Oct.. 
1.27 J Nov. 



1.25 



|! 



Vvc. 



rrici". 



-Vvoruj;*'. 



SI. 2.') 
1 22| 
1.20 

SI. 272 J 



1>TS A\D SHOES I Men*« split boots, ruNset-bonnd top, 17-in<*h, ono-balf 

double sole. 

[Price per dozen i>a!r8 on the first of each month ] 




S2(i..'i0 ' 
2fi.00 

2tl.00 . 



Oct.. 
Nov. 



S2().00 
2.5.50 
2.7.00 



.Vv(»raR«'. 



S2«;. l«i«»7 



DTS AND SHOES I Men*s vlcl calf sboeM, Blnchor bal., viol calf top, 

slnKle sole. 



[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 




S2.80 ' July... 
2.80 j Aug...! 
Sept.. 



$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 



Oct 

Nov 

Doc 



AvjTapp. 



S2.8rj 
2.80 
2.W) 

$2.80 



BOOTS AND SHOES: Men*N vici kid HbocM, c;oodyenr ^velt. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



S2.50 
2.50 
2.50 



Apr.... 
May... 
June... 



S2.50 


July... 


2.r)0 


, Aug... 


2.50 


So.pt... 



I 



S2.r>o 

2.."i0 

2.:i0 



Oct.. 
Nov . 
Dec. 



S2.ri0 
2.."i0 

2. r)0 



Avoragc. 



S2. .W 



UTS AND SHOES t 'Woineii*N solid srain NbooN, leather, pollNb or polka. 

[Price per pair on the first of cuch month.] 



Sl.OZi 

1.02 

1.02J 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


SI. 024 July... 
1.02i Aug... 
1.00 . Sopt... 


SI. 00 Oct SI. 00 

1.00 Nov .l»7J 

1.00 . Ih'C .97i 


1 


1 


-Vvcnigc. Sl.OOtW 



BIlOADCLiOTHS: First quality, blnck, 64-ineb, iiinde from XXX ^vool. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 




S2.02 


1 

; July... 


2.02 


Aug... 


2.02 


Sept... 

1 



S2.02 
2.02 
2.02 



Oct . . . 
Nov . . 
Doc... 



Avoragc. 



S2.02 
2.02 
2.02 

S2.a2 
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Table I.— W'HOLESALE PRICES OF CO>fMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

POOD, ETC.— Concluded. 

VECiETABI^ISSy FRBSUt Potato«% wklte» vood to fancy. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, weekly range; quotations furnished by the secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade.] 




Price. 



S0.3a-S0.30 


.»•»- 


.43 


.40- 


.50 


.45- 


.01 


..•»5- 


. 02 


.55- 


.75 


.00- 


.75 


.57- 


.m 


.00- 


.70 


.55- 


A'A 


.55- 


.GO 


• «V7~ 


.53 


.30- 


. 5*2 



Month. 


Price. 
I0.30-S0.50 


1 

, Month. 

1 


Price. 


July... 


1 

' Oct 


SO.5&-$0.58 




.30- .35 




.45- .56 




(a) 




.GO- .63 




?•) 


' 


.5J^ .62 


Aug... 


W) 


Nov 


.55- .58 




y^) 




.50- .60 




?•) 


1 


.6fr- .58 




(•) 


. 


.47- .57 




(*) 




.45- .50 


Sept... 


?•) 


! Dec 


.46- .55 




(•) 




.48- .55 
.48- .55 




(•) 


1 
1 

' Average. 


.51- .58 










10.4912 



VINKGARt Cider, Monarch, In barrels. 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan 

Feb I 

Mar.... I 



SO. 1700 
.1700 
.1700 



Apr.. 
May. 

Juno. 



SO. 1700 ; July, 
.1700 I Aug. 
. 1700 Sept 



to. 1700 
.1700 
.1700 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.1700 
.1900 
.1800 



SO. 1725 



CI.OTIIS AND CliOTIIING. 

BAG.St 2-biiHhel9 AmoHkeair. 

[I*rice per bag on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. [ Month. 

1 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


S0.18ii Aim-.... 
.ISii May... 
.18^1 June... 

1 
1 


SO. 19i 
.19^: 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept . . . 


SO. 19^ 
.21 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


S0.19I 
.19 
.19 




SO. 1938 



BLANKETS: 11-4, 6 ponnds to tlie pair, all wool. 

[Average price per pound.] 



Year. 



Price. 



1907. 



I 



SI. 00 



BliANKSSTS: 11-4, 5 ponndls to tlic pair, cotton warp, all ^irool filling. 

[.Vverage price per pound.] 



1907. 



SO. 80 



BLANKETS: 11-4, 5 ponnds to tbe pair, cotton ^varp, cotton and mtooI 

flllinsT. 

[Average price per pound.] 



1D07. 



SO. GO 



o No quotation loi "Wfcek. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF t'OMMODITIE.S IN 1907- 
GI>OTHS AJTD CLOTIIINO— (.onlinued. 
BOOTS AKDSHOESt Hcb*b bracana. mrllt. 

[Filo* par iialt on the fint ol ouch monlh.] 



gee 



^.nU. 


p»^ 


UoDlh. 


PHm). 


UoDth. 


I'rto. 


Munth. 1 


ITlB.. 


Jtm 


fi.3a 


I«t- 


U.39 


July... 


1127* 


tlM 




















1.30 






I><« 





[Price per doicn paira 



(2&5a I Oct... 



BOOTS A\D SHOBSi Mtrn'm ^ 



[Price per pair on tbe Bret oC each motilli.l 



S-.:::: 

Hu 




£'■- 


l2ao|:juix...' 

■ IIS !»-.;: 


2. SO 1 
2. BO: 


ixi:::.: 


2.BII 




AV.TSBP. 


12, 80 



BOOTS AND S 



Maj'.'" 



(2.50 ; J11I7. 



BOOTS AND SHOES: Women's aolld Kraln xbor., Ipsth 

[Price per pMr on the first ol oach montb.j 



E;;:;l 


^1 


Jm»... 


!|i 


July... 


"i-E 


i)!^\v.::' 


JI.OO 




Avemgf.' 


SI.00H3 



BROADCIX>THSl 



(Price per jard on the tirst ol 



iS:-.::: 

liar..... 


Is 


1 


!i 


1. 1 


«(£;::: 


13. 03 
2.02 
2.U2 




ii02 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
. CIX>TIIS AXD CIXXTIIING— Continued. 

CALICO I American ntandard prlntiiy 64 x 64^ 7 yardii to tke pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 

S0.0->23 
.0570 


Month. 

Apr 

May... 
June... 


Price. 

$0.0570 
.a570 
.0570 


Month. 

July... 
Aug... 
Prpt... 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.0618 
.0618 

.0665 

1 

j 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


SO. 0665 
.0665 
.0665 




S0.0GQ2 



CARPETS: BrnaselSy 5-frnme, Blirelow. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 




SI. 2480 


1 
July... 


1.2480 


Aug... 


1.2480 


Sept... 

1 



SI. 2480 
1.2480 
1.3480 


Oct 

Nov 

Deo 




Average. 



$1.2480 
1.2480 
1.2480 



$1.24a) 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



CARPETS I Inflrralny 2-ply-y Lowell. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0. 5760 
. 57t» 
.5760 


Apr. 
May 
June 



.5760 


July... 


.5760 


1 Aug... 


.5760 


Sept... 



$0.5760 
.5760 
.5760 




CARPETS: Wilton, S-frame, Blflrelow. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan 


$2.2800 


Apr. 
May 


Feb 


2.2800 


Mar 


2.2800 


June 



$2.2800 


July . . . 


2.2800 


Aug.... 


2.2800 


Sept... 



$2.2800 
2.2800 
2.2800 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 




Average. 



COTTON FLANNELS t 2i yardii to the pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



$0.09| 
.09 
.0? 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.09i 


July... 


.10 


Aug... 


.10 


Sept... 



$0. lOi 
.10} 

.lol 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



COTTON FLANNELS: 3} yard* to the pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month. ] 



$0.07f 
.07: 
.07; 



Apr 

May . . . 

June... 



1 

$0,071 


July... 


.08 


Aug... 


.08 


Sept... 



$0.08^ 
.08 
.08 



Oct 

Nov..., 
Dec 



Average. 



$0.5760 
.5760 
.5760 



$0.5760 



$2.2S0O 
2.2S0O 
2.2800 



$2.2800 



$0.10i 
.10 
.10 



$0.0988 



$0.08 J 
.06 
.08 

$0.0800 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

CliOTHS AKD CliOTHIKG— Continued. 

COTTON THRESADt 6-copd, 20a-T«pd apoola, J. A P. Coats. 

[Price per sikk)!, freight paid, on the first of each month.] 



kionth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


an 

rel) 

liar..... 


10.03724 
.03724 
.03724 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


Sa 03724 
.0S724 
.04508 


July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 


10.04508 
.04506 
.04508 


Oct 

Nov .... 
Dec 

Average. 


10.04508 
.05408 
.04508 




10. 041813 



COTTON TARNS t Carded, 'vrklte, mnle-iipiiii, nortberiiy conesy lO/l. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




to. 22 


July... 


.22 


Aug... 


.23 


Sept... 



10.234, Oct.. 
.23$ I Nov. 



.23 



Dec. 



Average. 



10.22 
.20 
.20 



10.2204 



COTTON TARNS: Carded, 'vrklte, male-apan, northern, coneM, 22/1. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



?ii. 

S^,: 




10.25 


July... 


.25 


Aug ... 


.26} 


Sept... 



I0.27i, Oct.... 

.27$ Nov I 

.27 I Dec I 



Average., 



10.26 
.24 
.24 



$0. 2571 



DENIMS I Amoskeagr* 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



m 

Bb 

ar 


f0.12| 
.12} 
.13 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


1 
10.13 1 
.13 
.14 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


1 

$0.14i' Oct 

.14| Nov. ... 
.145, I>ec 

i Average. 

1 


J0.14i 
.14i 
.14i 

$0. 1381 



DRILLINGS: Brown, Pepperell. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



m. 
2b. 
ar. 



S0.08i 


Apr. . . . 


.08 


May... 


.08; 


June... 



I0.08i 


July... 


.08i| 


Aug . . . 


.08i 


Sept... 



$0.08i Oct 

.08i I Nov. .. 
. OSi Dec 



$0.08i 
.08i 
.Obi 



Average. 



$0. 0825 



DRILLINGS: 30-inch, Stark A. 

[Average monthly price per yard.] 



m. 
3b. 
ar. 



10.0729 
.0768 
.0764 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



10.0760 , July 
.0824 I Aug. 
.0787 Sept. 



$0.0804 
.0742 
.0812 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



$0. 0782 
.0791 
.0822 



Average.; 



$0. 0782 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUKEAU OP LABOB, 

-WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IX 1907— Continui 
CI:A>TII8 and CliOTUIKG— Continued. 
FL.ANN1:l.Ss IVklte, 4-4, Ballard Vale So. 3. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 
Month. 1 Price. 

1 


1 

j Month. 

1 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 


$0.4613 
.4613 
.4613 


Apr. . . . 
May... 

June... 


10.4613 
.4613 
.4613 


July...' 10.4613 

, Aug...' .4613 

Sept...; .4687 

1 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1 

Average. 

1 


• 




10. 



GINGHAMS I Amo«kea«. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.06 


Apr. . . . 


.06 


' May... 


.06 


June... 

i 
1 



iao6 


July... 


.06 


Aug... 


.06 


Sept... 



sao7 ' Oct. 



.07V! Nov.. 



.074 
.07} 



Dec. 



, Average. 



*).( 



GINGHAMS t I^aneaater. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 



10. < 



.06 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



10.1 



.06 
.06 



July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 



!07i 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



la 



Average. 



10.1 



HORSU BLANKETS: 6 pounds each, all wool. 

[Average price per pound.] 



Year. 



1907. 



Price. 



HOSlEIRYi Men's cotton half hose, seamless, fast black, 20 to 22 onii 

160 needles, nlntsJe t|iread. 

[Price per dozen pairs in Soptemljer. Represents bulk of sales.] 



1907. 



tc 



HOSIEIRY: Men's cotton half hose, seamless, standard Quality, S4 need 

[Price per dozen pairs on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


j Month. 


Price. 


1 
Month. 


Price 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


10.75 
.75 
.75 


Apr . . . 
May... 
Jime... 


10.75 
.75 
.75 


July... 

1 Aug... 

Sept... 


10.75 
.75 
.75 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 
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^LE I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

CXiOTHS AND CLiOTHING-<:ontinued. 

SIERYs IVomen'a eaHLb«d lSir7V*i«B e#t*oB hoae» blHrb Nplloed heel, 

doable aoley fvU-fasltloned. 

[Price per dozan pairs maintained ttarougfaont the j-ear.] 



Year. 



Price. 



12.021 



SIERY: 'W*m«B>« cotton Hose, aearalean, fast black, 20 to 2N ounccy 

IGO to ITS needles. 

[Price per dozen pairs in September. Represents bulk of sales.] 



$0.83;«) 



liBATHSRs Harness, oalc^ packers' bides, beavy, No. 1. 

oe per pound on thefirist of eachmonth in the general market; quotutioiis from the Shoe and I^euther 

Reporter.] 



mth. 


Price. 


Month. 

1 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 Month. 

■ 


Price. 


I 

) 

r.... 


10. 37-10.39 
.37- .39 
.37- .39 


Apr . . . 
May... 

June... 


f0.37-J0.39 
.37- .39 
.36- .38 


July . . . 
Aug... 

Sept... 

1 


fO. 30-10. 38 
.30- .38 
.36- .38 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1 

: Average. 


$0. 3<)-80. 38 
.36- .38 
. 36- . 37 




80.3738 



'ATHEjRt Sole, bentloek, Bnenos Aires and Montana, middle ^veiKbts, 

first quality. 

^ per pound on the first of each month in the genera] market; quotations from the Shoe and 

Leather Reporter.] 



$0.2&-90. 
.26- .2 
.26- .26i 



Apr. 
May. 
June. 



$0.26-10.27 
.26- .27 
.26- .27 



July, 
Aug. 
Sept. 



JO. 26-50.27 I Oct. 



.26- .27 
.26- .27 



Nov....; 
Dec ' 

■ Average. 



$0.26-10.27 
.26- .27 
.26- .27 



SO. 2(>44 



LiKATHSR: Sole, oak, scoured backs, heavy, No. t. 

3 per pound on the first of each month in the general market; quotations from the Shoe and 

Leather Reporter.] 



10.40^.41 
.3^ .39 
.37- .38 



Apr. 
May. 
Jime. 



$0.37-$0.38 ;; July 
.37- .38 li Aug 
.37- .38 ~ 



Sept.. 



$0.36-50.37 : 
.38 
.38 



Oct. 

Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0. 38-$0. 41 
.38- .40 
.37- .40 



$0.3821 



liEATHERi "Wax calf, 30 to 40 pounds to tbe dozen, B grrade. 

J per square foot on the first of each month in the general market; quotations from the Shoe and 

Leather Reporter.] 



10. 7&-«X 75 
.70- .75 
.75- .80 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0. 75-$0. 80 
.75- .80 
.75- .80 



, July 
, Aug. 
. Sept. 



$0.75-$0.80 il Oct. 
.75- .80 ;] Nov 
.75- .80 Doc. 



Average. 



$0. 75-$0. 80 
.75- .80 
.75- .80 

$0.7667 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Conti 

CliOTHS AND CI.OTHING— Continued. 

LINEN shoe: thread I lOs, Barbour. 

[Price per i>ound on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


P 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.8&30 
.8930 
.8930 


Apr — 
May... 
June... 


10.8930 
.8930 
.8930 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$0.8930 
.8930 
.8930 









LiINEN THREAD: S-cord, 200-y-«rd npools, Barbour. 

[Price per dozen spools on the first of each month.] 



9a 8835 
.8835 
.8835 



Apr 

May ... 
June... 



L8835 


July... 


.9300 


Aug . . . 


.9300 


Sept... 



to. 9300 
.9300 
.9300 



Oct... 

Nov... 

Dec... 



Average. 



OVERCOATINGS t CHlnchlUa, B-ronvh, all wool. 

[Price per yard maintained generally throughout the year. Represents bulk of sales 

Year. 



1907. 



OVERCOATINGS: Chlncbllla, cotton warp, C. C. grrade. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


P 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.49 
.49^ 
.49} 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


10. 49} 
.50 
.49 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$0.50} 
.49 
.49 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 









OVERCOATINGS: Covert clotb, llgrbt welgrbt, iitaple groods. 

[Price per yard maintained throughout the year.] 



Year. 



1907. 



OVERCOATINGS: Kersey, standard, 27 to 28 ounce. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


P 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.92} 
1.97} 
1.97} 


Apr — 
May... 
June... 


11.97} 
1.97 
1.97} 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$1.97} 
1.97} 
1.97} 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IX 1907 rnminui-.I 
ClXWnaS AXD CIX>THIXG— (ontinucl. 

PRINT CLOTHS I S8.1nch, (M hy H4. 

[ATerage wwkly price per yard.] 





1 


' 




1 


1 






Mcmtli 


I. j Price. 

1 


: Month. 


Prim. 


■ Month. 


' Price. 

10. aim 


Monlh. 
<)rt .... 


1 I'ri.^' 


ha.... 


10.0400 


Apr.... 


$0.0450 


July... 


I" a'c:! 




1 .0400 




.0450 




,mm 




.n;c:, 


* 


, .0400 




.0480 < 




Avm 




.n.'.j.'i 




1 .0400 




.0450 


1 


.0512J 




.ii.v:i 


Rb.... 


.,' .0400 


May... 


.0450 , 


Aug... 


.oren 


Nov 


.n:,j5 




.0412^: 




.0456 1 




.at»5 




.«»:i,':, 




.0425 




.0482 ' 




.(»525 




fl. ".V.'i 




.0437 J 




.0482 ! 




.0525 




M.fll^'l 




' 1 


' June... 


1 


Sept... 


.0525 
.0525 


!)«• 


H fi-47'> 


Mar..... 


.0450 


.0475 


'i,<i4.-,<l 




.0450 




.0475 




.0525 




".IM.'il 




.0450 ! 




.04871 




.oas 




'i.in.*:'. 




.0450 






.a'i25 




o.<»4..', 




.0450 




.0500 






•Vveruffc. 








S.'.f'47.'.12 



SHAWLS: Standard, all wool (low vrade), T2 by 144 Inch, 40 to 42 ounce. 

[Price per sha^ on the first of each month.] 



Jin 

Feb 

Mar..... 


$2.04 
2.04 
2.04 


Apr 

3iay... 
June... 


t2.04 
2.04 
2.04 


July...' 

Aug... 

Sept... 

1 
1 

1 


12.04 
2.04 
2. 04 



Oct . . 
Nov. 

I )<H- . . 



.Vvorup*. 



<L'.(!4 

l'.<i4 
'J. ('4 

12. 04 



SHEESTINGSi Bleaehed, 0-4, Atlantic. 

[Average monthly price per yard.] 



Jan. 
hh. 
Kar, 



10.2096 
.2310 
.2187 




July...' 
Aug ...; 
Sept...; 



$0.2174 
.2127 
.2120 



Oct . 
Nov. 
Doc. 



Averu^. 



$0. 2 11».') 
. 27.s<> 
. 277«» 

$0.2315 



SHEETINGS: Bleached, 10-4, Peppercll. 

[Price per yard on the first of each iTionth.] 




S0.28 ; 


I 

■ July... 


.28 


j Aug ... 


.30 


Sept . . . 



I 

$().'M) I Oct. 

..'iO I Nov 

.30 ■ I)«?c. 



. Average. 



$0. 30 
. 30 
.30 

$0.2883 



SHEETINGS: Bleached, 10-4, WiimMut tn S. T. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
liar 





$0.31 
.31 



Oct. 
Nov 



31 ; Dec. 



$0. 31 
.31 
.31 



Average.' 



$0.3a50 



a Nominal. 
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Table I.— WHOLES A LK PKU'ES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Cunt inued. 

( LOT1I8 .\ND CIX>TIIIXG— Continued. 

MIKKTl%'USi Brown, 4-4» Atlantic A. 

I Avcruf^ monthly price per yard.] 



Month. 



Pritv. 



Month. 



Trkv. 



Month. 



Prici'. 



Month. 



Price. 



I 



.!jin 

Feb 

Mur 


|ii.ii7.'>l 
.07«» 
.(»7.'«ti 


A pr 

Miiy...^ 
June... 



lu.07.fcJ ; July.... I 

.n7'-o ' AiiK 

.07M7 Sept... 



10.0760 . Oct.... 

.(»772 Nov I 

.0774 Dec I 

Average.: 



I0.07» 

mo 

.07S4 



laoTtt 



SIII':KTI%'(jS: llr«Mvn, 4-4, Indian Head. 

[I'rkt* \)or yanl on the flrst ot eacli month.] 



Jan. 
Ft'h. 
Mar. 



JO.OKl Apr....: 
.OHj Ma v.. ..I 
.OKI June.. 



I 

5»>.(»K4 July.... 

.(WJ Ann.... 

.OKJ Sept... 




S»IIL:KTI\(;S: Brown, 4-4, MaaNacbnaettH Mllla, Flyinv Horse brand, 2J( 

ynrdH to the pound. ^* 

[Trice i>er yard on the first of each month.] 



h 



Jan. 
Fel). 
Mar. 



$().07A 


Apr.... 


$0,073 


July.... 


.073 


May.... 


.073 


Aug 


, .072 

1 


June... 


.07 J 

1 


Sei>t . . . 



$0.08 
.08 
.08 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



$0.07| 
.071 
.074 



Average. 



$0.0777 



SllKKTINCiS: Brown, 4-4, Pepperell R. 

[ Price i)er yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan ' 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.07 Apr 

.07 May 

.07 J June... 

i 

! 


$0.07i 
.07i 
.07i 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


1 

$0.07^ 
.07 
.07; 


Oct 

! Nov 

Dec 

* 

Average. 


$0.07 
.07 
.07: 


1 
i 






$0.0746 



SHIRTINGS: Bleacbed, 4-4, Frnit of tlie Loom. 

[ Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.09i Apr. 
.10 i; Mav. 



.10 



June. 



$0.11 I July. 
.11 I, Aug. 
.Hi Sept. 



$0.11i.i Oct. 
.Hi Nov. 
.12 Dec. 



Average. 



$0.12 
.12 
.12 



$0.1117 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



SHIRTrNGS: Bleached, 4-4, Hope. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



$0.0831 


Apr 


.0855 


May . . . 


.0855 


June... 



$0.0855 ! July 
.0855 'j Aug. 
.0855 Sept. 



$0.0974 
.0974 
.0974 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



*^-^i* 
■%'» 



to 



.09(J^ 
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-WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Conlinuod. 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 

SHIRTIHGSt BleaehMI, 4-4, I.WBUIaJc. 

[Price per yard on tbe flrst of each montb,] 



mth. ! Piice. 

1 


Month, j Price. Month. 


■- 


Month. rrien. 


-:! ^i 


^;;: 33^: 




S?.::::l •°:\i 

Doc ] a.lO 


1 


Ai-orag«.! ta.l02E 



SHIRTINGS I Bleached, 4-4, ir«ni«iill« ") 

{Price p«r raid on the Qratoleach month.] 



::::: »l!f X'::: 

■...-- .loi June... 


^Be 




"lit 


: 


jaiiM 



SHIRTIKCSi Bleached, 4-4, WllllBmBTllle, ' 

(Price per yard on the ftist of each month.] 



).1M' A_pr... 

■loij jSy - 



SILKi Ran-, Ilallaa, ctnuHlcnl. 

; o»sh price per pound, In New York, on the Bret of each month; quotntions from the 



■.■■;:|SB:IS 


:£;: 


5.89flS- 5.8*00 
5.7915- 6.8410 


July... 
Bclft-V: 


5,79 


5-t5.S110 


Oct 

Dm.::: 


4. 9095- 5 0190 


t 


(5,5812 



SILKi Raw, Japan, ftlatorf 

h price per pound. In New York, on the drat ol each i 



»5.0926-»5.14IO ' 
4, 11955- 5.0440 L 



SK: 



l5.4320-U.f3M 
5. S776- S. 82110 
5. 23S0- 6.3350 



.. »4.09S5-»5-0025 



. t4.HSUO-M.gB86 



Doc 4.aiii5- iao 



StrtTIiraSi ClaT wonted dtaaronal, IX- 

[Price par yard on the flrst ol 



i-uanee, Wnshlnxlon Hills. 





I1.1TO 
I.ITOO 

I.ITOO 


£;; 


ti.iTOO July... 
).17W Ang... 

1, noo 1 sopt... 


11.1700 
1.1700 


j DTO.v.:: 

Average. 


1:S 

1,I7«I 




(1,1700 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

CLOTHS AXD CliOTniNG— Continued. 

SUITINGS: Clay uromted dlaironal, IG-ovBce, Wasltlitirtoit MtUs. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




$1.4175 
1.4175 
1. 4175 



Month. 



Apr.., 

May.. 

, June.. 



Price. 1 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


$1.4175 
1.3950 
1.3950 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$1.3950 
1.3950 
1.3950 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1.3950 
1.3950 
1.3950 




$1.4025 



SUITINGS t IndlflTo blue, all ivool, R4-liich, 14Uoanee9 Mtddleaex ataiidard. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$1.7100 


July... 


1.7100 


Aug... 


1.7100 


Sept... 



$1. 7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$L7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 



$L710e 



SUITrNGSt ImdlflTo blue, all urool, IG-ovnee. 

[Price per yard maintained generally throughout the year. Represents bulk of sales.] 



Year. 



1907. 



SUITINGS I Ser«re, Waslilngrton Mills 6700. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 




Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.0575 
1.0575 1 
1.0575 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$1.0575 
1. 0575 
1. 0125 


July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$1.0125 
1.0576 
1.0576 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


$1.0575 
1.0575 
1.0575 




$1.0500 



TICKINGS: Amo«keagr A. C. A. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



.Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



$0.12J 
.12^ 
.13 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.13 
.13* 
.13$ 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$0.14 
.141 
.14} 



Oct... 
Nov . . 
Dec... 



Average. 



.14§ 



$0.1373 



TROUSERINGS: Fancy worsted, 21 to 22 ounce, all worsted 

flUingr, wool and ^Fvorsted back. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



"warp and 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$2.3625 
2.3625 
2.3625 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 


July... 
Aug... 

Sept... 



$2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 

$2.4469 
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WHOLEaALE PEICBS, 1890 TO 1901. 
Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 1 

CLOTHH AKD CLOTHlNG^rouiiiiue.l. 

UNDBR'WBARi Shlrta «nd ilriLRPFB, whltv, all nool, tall-tBahionci 

|PilceperdaEeDgarmi.'utsDi]th<<ftntoI each month.] 



Uonth. 


p«,. 


"-»■■ 


p,». 


»„.,., 


Frtcfl. 


...... 


rrlc. 


^:;:; 


*27,00 
27:00 


S;; 


127,00 

27:ou 


S;:; 


27.00 


Avemge. 


C7.0O 




ttr.oo 



on the fint of each month.] 



&■:: 



(Pilce per ^rd on the first ol each month.] 



J«l 

1b.r.'.'.'.'. 


"i 


E;;; 


10.3920 
.3920 


July... 

am'.'.'. 


*0.^ 


Oct 

Average 


i3920 
.3920 




»■"• 



[Price per yard oa the flrst ol each month,] 



Jan 

ifcir'.:::: 


tozsos 

.220S 
.2205 


June... 


10.22OS 
.2205 
,2254 


July... 


:2254 


Oct 


10.2254 

;2254 




to. 2234 



'WUMBN'S DRBSS GOODSi Caahmcre, cotton n-arv, 30-liicIi, » 

[Frtce per yard on the first ot each month.] 



Fnh'."'.'. 
Mar 


to. loeo 

!l9M 


tS.i::: 

June... 


iioao 

.1950 


July... 

SB::: 


10.1960 


Oct 


10.1900 
.1900 




.01950 



[Price per ;ard on the first of r^a 



Feb.'.'.'.'. 
Mar.... 


•:| 


£.:: 


laizi 


July... 

»::: 


"a 


Oct 

Average,. 


torn 




to. 1250 
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Taw-b I.— wholesale prices of I'OMMODITIES IN IflW— Contjnnri. 
CliOTHfi AUD f'LOTUINO— (oocloded. 

WOXBK'S tWiaS COOIHli 

IFrlce per yaid od the H 



UoMh. ' 


FilM. '' Honth. 

.««{.! JUM... 


Frie*. ^ lioutb. ! 
K>.<«J July...' 

f : 


Pito. 


Uontb. 


Prtec. 


jRn 

Kv;::; 


"i 


Oct 

Not 

D« 


1 

tau9 



W^OMBK'S I 



S GOODS) Poplar cinth. rotton trarp Md nioriitad SlUu, 

(Price per yftrd on tbe Bnt nl neb montb.] 



,.. I 

F»b 

Mu....; 



K:: 



.l»'l Am... 



WOOI.i Oblo, flav 



Lcrce (X aad XX vntde), aeoared. 

I (Dalilmoie, Boaton. New Tork. mud PbUadelpbJa), od tb 



is-.:::; 

Hu 


«TWI 


£.;; 


»I).WJ1 


S-:;; 


10.719* 








Awrage. 


W71M 



[Fritw per poi 



Ohio, media] 



ip-fourtb aad three-elsfeffea «rade)> 



MatV.'.; 


I0.K70 


Apr . .. 

St: 


:5i:js 


JBly... 

Si:::! 


"si 


A»er»gB. 






jasia 



IVORSTBD YABSSi 2-40b, AaatraUaa Oaa. 

[I'rice per pound on tbe ttiat ol oacli month.] 



July... 

SepE; 



WORSTED ' 



[Pilce pel pound on the Sist ol each nuiotL.] 



e;;;;; 


ilao 


^;;; 


(1.30 1 July... 
1.3a I Aag.. 
l.as.i Sept... 

|i 
ll 


11 ^■"■ 

Ayowge. 


11 




ti.m 



WaOLBi^LB FBICES, 1S90 TO 1997. 



sn 



iSLS L— WHOteSALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IS 1907-Coatinued. 
FDBIi. ANP' lilGHTTNG. 

e p«r pound, In. lta«Tlif)t.<i>ti>eint^e*A>umtli; quo 



n tlw OB, Paint, and Drug 



.tb. 


"- 


Jtonth. 


PrlDe. 


Month. 


Prlro. 


«..«.. 


PriOB. 




4 


^;;: 


-i 


i-::: 


■i 


Oct 


"i 




«.D7*1 



CeAI>) Astbraelt«f hvokcn. 





lAvBTflge 




MOogpAt^ptt 


tOB,M^ 


towster.NewT 


OTkHarb 


r.] 




1,3020 


^:;; 


4204S 


July... 


H30« 

42068 




M.207S 




K2(M0 



COALi Antbracftet, clieiitnat 





lAveragen 


anllil7 telling price per t< 


[iii,attid 


water, New Yoit Barbo 


■1 




■M.9607 
iflfiOO 


ig::: 


•IS 


July... 

»■■: 


S4.T412 
1S417 


E'-:;;; 

Average. 


IS 




j4.aaM 



[Average monthly selling jricp per ton, at tide water. New York Harbor.] 



...1 ^7. 



COAIjI Aikiibfuclte, Btove. 

[Avaxage montblr HilUiig price per too, at tide water. New York Haxbor.] 



[Pilm par ten, at the mlae, on the Srst ol eaeh month.] 



I July... 
Aug. . . 
8ept... 



4.9i00 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907--Contiiiued. 

Fl'EL, AXD L.IG1ITIXG— Ck>ntmued. 
COAI^t Bltamliioaiiy Georirea Creeic 

[Price per ton, f. o. b. New York Ilarbor, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


rric«. 


Month. 

Apr.. . 
May . . . 
June... 


Prlcp. Month. 


Price. 


^ Month. 


Price. 


Jan ' 

Feb ' 

Mur.... 


$3.20 ' 
3.20 
3.20 


$3.20 ' July...! 
3.20 Auk...' 
3.20 Sept...j 

i 


$3.20 
3.20 
3.15 


' Oct 

' Nov.... 
Dec 


as 


1 




'Average. 


13.2375 



COAI^t nitamlnonH, Plttubarflr (Youflrhloirlieny), lamp. 

[Pric-e per ))U8heI on Tuenduy of each week, Cincinnati, afloat; quotations furnished by the soperin- 

tendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce.] 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



$0.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 



Apr. . . 



May 



J une . . 



$0.08 July.. 
.08 . 
.08 I 
.08 ■ 
.08 

.08 , Aug.. 
.08 I 
.08 I 
.08 I 

.08 Sept.. 
.08 
.08 
.08 i 



$0.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08, 
.08 I 
.08 
06 




Oct 


*^% 


1 


.On 




.Im 


, 


•M 




.0^ 


, Nov.... 


.09 


1 


.09 




.09 


i 


.09 


Dec 


.09 




.09 




.09 


1 


.00 


Average. 


.00 


$0.0624 



COKEt Connellavllley furnace. 

[Contract price per ton, f . o. b. at the ovens, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan 

Feb 

J&ar . . . . 



$3. 50-$3. 60 


Apr . . . 
M:ay... 


3. 50- 3. 65 


3.25 

1 


June... 



1 
$2. 75-$2. 85 


. July... 


2. 75- 2. 85 


; Aug... 


2.00- 2.65 


Sept... 

1 



$2.40-$2.60 
2. 60- 2. 65 
2. 75- 2. 80 




$2.go-$3.oo 

2.7S 
2.00 

$2.8250 



MATCHBSt Parlor, domestic. 

[Pr'ce per grosB of boxes (200s) , in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' 

Review.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.50 


Apr. .. 


1.50 


May... 


1.50 

1 


June... 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 



$1.5000 



PETROLEUM: Crntle, Pennsylvania. 

[Price per barrel, at the wells, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil City Derrick.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


1 
$1.58 
1.58 
1.63 ' 


Apr 

May . . . 
June... 


1 
$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 




$1.7312 
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Tablb I.— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 

FTJBIi AND lilGHTING— Concluded. 

PETROIiEUM t Rellnecl, In barrels, carnro lotN, for export. 

[Price per gallon, New York loading, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, I'aint, and 

Drug Reporter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 

SO. 0845 
.0845 
.0845 


, Month. 

1 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.0750 
.0775 
.0775 


Anr 

MSty... 
; June... 


10.0820 
.0820 
.0820 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 


1 

Oct 

. Nov 

Dec 

i 

Average. 


10.0845 
.0675 
.0875 






10.0824 



PESTROLiEUMt Rellnedy 150" lire testy i>vater i>vlilte, in barrclM, paek:a»rea 

Included (Jobblngr lotn). 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




M 

10.13*; July. 
.13*1 Aug. 
.13|' Sept 



). 13*' 

■\i 



S0.13JI Oct. 

I Nov 

Dec. 



10. li 
.1; 
.131 



II 



' Average. 



10.1346 



METAIiS ANB IMPIjE^rEXTS. 

AUGBRSt Bxtra, 3-incb. 

[Price per auger, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


II 
Price. j Month. 


Prico. 

1 
$0.36 1 
.36 
.36 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.36 
.36 
.36 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$0.36 
.36 
.36 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.36 
.36 
.36 




$0.3600 



AXESt M. C. O., Yankee. 

[Price per ax, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.68 1 
.68 1 
.68 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


1 
$0.68 1 
.68 i 
.68 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept . . . 


$0.6S 
.08 
.68 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.68 
.68 
.68 




$0.6800 



BAR IRON: Best refined, from Ntore. 

[Average monthly price i>er pound, in Philadelphia; quotations from the Bulletin of the American 

Iron and Steel Association.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




$0.0216 1 July... I 
.0216 ' Aug 



.0216 



Sept.. 



$0.0216 
.0216 
.0216 



Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 



$0.0206 
.0196 
.0196 



|: Average. 



$0.0211 



BAR IRONt Common to best refined, from mill. 

[Price per pound, on the first of each month, f . 0. b. Pittsburg; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




$0.0180 July 
.0180 Aug. 
$0.0175- .0180 Sept. 



$0. 0170-$0. 0175 

. 0170- . 0175 

.0170 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



K\feta;gfe.^ 



$0.0170 
.0170 

.oieo 



s&o 
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Table JL— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMOMTIES IN 19W— Contaued. 
MlTTAIiS AN1> IMPUEMllNTB— ContiBued. 

BARB W^I&Bt GalvaAi»c«. 

[Averaga monthly prk» per huadrad pounds. In Ghicago; %(Botation>ftBOim tbA Izon Aft.] 



COrvmSLt 9la«««, krt»*-v«]kle4 <1 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 


90.29- 
.30 
.32 


Apr 

May... 
June... 

1 

1 


sa32 

.32 ' 
.32 

t 

i 

1 


July... 

Aug . . . 
Sept... 


SO. 32 

.28 
.28; 


j Oct 

' Nov 

Dec 

AvOl'A^. 


96; 2S 

.20 
.20 




S0.27S8 



COPPEJR 'WIBJilt Bair«, Ko. 8^ B. 



». 



[Price per pound, f. o. b. New York, on the first of each month.1 



Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 



SO. 25^' 
:27*| 
.27* 



Apr.... 
May... 
June... 



1 

8a27J 


! July... 


.27* 

.27|! 


Aug... 


Sept... 



sa: 

.24 
.24 



Oct...... 

Not.... 

Dec 

Average. 



90.16i 
.16 



SO. 2402 



Month. 


Price. 

S2.G0 
2.0O 
2.00 


Month. 

Apr 

May . . . 
June... 


Prlco. 

S2.fi0 
i.t« 
2.«3 


Month. Price. 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


July... S2.63 Oct 

Aug... 2.tf3 Nor.... 
B^... 2.W . Dec 


SI 68 




1 




A\'erage. 
th.] 


S2.6342 




BUTTS t I.€M>Ne Joint, east, 3 br 3 fncl 

[Price per pair, In New York, on the first of each mon 




Hi 


SO. 04 

.04 
.04 


Apr.... 

1 May . . . 
1 June... 


90.04 July... 
.04 ■ Aug... 
.04 Sept... 

1 1 


90tO4 Oct 

.04 .' Nov.... 
.04 ' Dm 


SftM 

.04 
.(M 




i 

1 




1 

1 
1 




1 ATQisage. 

1 


SfttI 


CHISBLSt Extra, socket flrmer, 1-lncli. 

[Prfce per cliisel, in New York, on the first of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


so. 450 
.450 
.450 


1 

! Apr.... S0.4eB July... 
May...' .450 Aug... 

June... .4Gd ; Sept... 

1 


1 
90. 4» 

.450 
.450 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


SO. 450 
.450 
.375 








^ 




SO. 4438 


COPPEIRt iMflTot, take. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations Irom the Iron Age.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 


SO. 2350-SO. 2425 
.2500- .2525 
.2525- .2575 


Apr — 

May... 

, June... 


SO. 2450-SO. 2509 July... 
.2500- .2600 Aug... 
.2425- .2500 ,] Sept... 


S0.235O-S0.a41iS. 
.1950- .2050 
. 1812} 


1 Ort. 

Nov.... 
; Dec 

•Average. 


90.1500-SO.1S25 
.1450 
.1400 






[• 


SO. 2125 



]>OORKIfaBS^t steel, bronze plated. 

[Price i)eri>air, in New York, <m the first of eaich moirth.I 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 


SO. 45 
.45 
.45 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


S0.45- 
.46 
.45 


1 

i July...^ 

Aug... 

. Sept. .. 


SO. 45 
.4» 
.45 


1 

: ort 

Not.... 
, Dw 

Average. 


S0.49 
.45 
.45 




90.4500 
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ABUB I.~-WHOLESALB PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
MSTAIiS ANJ} IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

WULOSt S-iack miU UmmtmriLf Nie]holM>ii. 

[Prim per dozen on the flret of eadi month.] 



ith. 


Price. 


Ifonth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


« • a a - 


$1.01 


Apr.... 

Idy... 
June... 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$1.00 

1.00 

.99 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

, Average. 


$0.99 
.96 
.98 




$0.9975 



HAMMKRSt May dole No. 1^. 

[Price per hammer, in New York, on the first of each month.] 





fa466 
.466 
.406 


Ape... 
May... 

Jnna... 


$a46& 

.466 
.406 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


1 
$a466 I 

.466 ; 

.406 


1 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee 


$a466 
.466 
. 466 




$0,466 



LEAD t Plir> devllvertsed. 

'rice per pound, in New York, from store, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



$0.0630 
$0.0630- .0685 
.0635- .0640 



Apr... 
May.. 

June.. 



$0.0620-$0.0G25 

.0^10 

.0575- .0580 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$0.0525 
.0515 
.0520 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Averi^. 



$0.0468 
.0460 
.0425 



$0.0552 



liKAD PIPB. 

[Price per hundred pounds, f. o. b. Naw York, on the first of each month.] 



$7.20 
7.20 
7.20 



Apr.... 
May... 
June... 



$7.20 


July... 


7.20 


Aug... 


6.84 


Sept... 



$6.84 
6.48 
6.48 



Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 



Average. 



$6.12 
&12 
5.58 



$6.70&) 



LOCKS s Common mortise. 

[Price per lock, in New York, on the first of each month.] 




Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.30 


July.... 


.20 


Aug.... 


.20 


Sept... 



$a20 

.20 
.20 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.20 
.20 
.20 



$0.2000 



HAILS t Cutf S-penny, fence and common. 

ce per 100-pound k^, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations computed from 

base prices published in the Iron Age.] 




$2.15, 
2.15 1 
2.15 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



1 
$2.15 ■■ 
2.20 
2.25 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1 


Average- 



$2.20 

$2. 10- 2. 15 

2. 10- 2. 15 

$2.1625 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contin 
3IFiTAL.S AXD IMP J^liMEXTS— Continued. 

NAIIjSt 'Wire, H-penny, fence and common. 

(Price per 100-pound keg. f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations compul 

base prices published in the Iron Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 

S2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


Month. 

Apr 

May.... 

J une . . . 


Price. 

$2. 10 
2.10 ' 
2.10 

i 

■ 


Month. 


Price. 1 

1 

S2.10 
2.10 ; 
2.15 1 

1 


Month. 


P] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 









PIG IRONt BeNHemer. 

[Average monthly price per ton in IMttsburg; quotations from the Bulletin of the American 

Steel Association.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


12a 35 
23.25 
22.95 


Apr 

May.... 

June... 


S2a55 
24.05 
24.50 

1 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



I 

123.80 ;! Oct. 
22.95 . Nov. 
22.85 ; Doc. 



Average. 



PIG IRONt Foandry No. 1. 

[Average monthly price per ton in Philadelphia; quotations from the Bulletin of the Ameri 

and Steel Association.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$27.60 


Apr 


27.37 


May 


26.87 

1 


Juno... 



S26.56 


July.... 


26.00 


Aug.... 


25.75 


Sept... 



S23.62 
22.50 
21.19 



Oct..... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



PIG IRONt Fonnilry No. 2, northern. 

[Price per ton, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron A 



Jan. 
Fftb. 
Mar. 



1 
$25. 35-$25. 85 


1 

Apr 

May.... 


25.35- 25.85 


24.85 


June... 



$25.10 


July.... 


$24. 85- 25. 85 


Aug.... 


26. 40- 26. 90 


Sept... 



$25.90 

23.90 

$22. 40- 23. 40 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$20. 
19. 
18. 



PIG IRONt Gray forgr^, nontliern, coke. 

[Price per ton, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron A 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$23.00-$23.50 
23.00- 23.50 
22.35- 22.85 



Apr 

May . . 
June.., 



$23.00-$23.50 : 
21.75- 22.25 
21.75- 22.25 • 



July ... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 



$21.75-$22.25 Oct 



20.75- 21.25 
19.00- 19.50 



Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$18. 
17. 
16.: 



PLANES: Bailey No. 5. 

[Price per plane, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.53 


Apr 


1.53 1 


May . . . 


1.53 


June... 



$1.53 


July... 


1.53 


Aug ... 


1.53 


Sept... 



$1.53 
1.53 
1.53 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 1007. 
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ABLE I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
METAJLS A2n> IMPIjEMENT^-Continued. 

aUICKSlLVBR. 

ceper pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



ith. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 
Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


• * • • 

• • B * 


$0.54 
.54 
.54 


Apr 

kay... 
June... 


10.53 
.53 
.53 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


10. 5U 
.51 
.51 


1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


SO. 54 
.61 
.61 




SO. 5429 



SAIVSt Crosscnty Disston No. 2, 6-foot. 

[Price per saw to small jobbers, f. o. b. Philadelphia, on the first of each month.] 



SI. 6038 


Apr 


1.6038 


May... 


1.6038 


June... 



$1.6038 


July... 


1.6038 


Aug... 


1.6038 


Sept. . . 



SI. 6038 
1.6038 
.1.0038 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



: Average. 



SI. 6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 



$1.6038 



SAIVSt Hand, Disaton No. 7, 20-incli. 

[Price per dozen to small jobbers, f . o. b. Philadelphia, on the first of each month.] 



$12.9500 
12.9«)0 
12.9500 



Apr.. 
MAy . 
June. 



$12.9500 
12.9500 
12.9500 



July. 
Aug , 
Sept. 



$12.9500 
12.9500 
12.9500 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



S12.9500 
12.9500 
12.9500 



S12.9500 



OVELS: Ames No. 2, cast steely D bandle, square point, 1>ack Htrap, black. 

[Price per dozen on the first of each month.] 




S7.84 


July ... 


7.84 


Aug.... 


7.84 


Sept... 



S7.84 
J. 84 
7.84 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



S7.84 
7.84 
7.84 



S7.84 



SILVER 1 Bar, line. 

[Average monthly price, in New York; quotations furnished by the Director of the Mint.] 



$0.60333 
.69437 
.68110 



Apr . 
May. 
June. 



$0.66062 


July... 


.66648 


Aug . . . 


.67820 


Sept... 







SO. 68759 
. 09415 
.68430 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average . 



$0.63111 
.59403 
.55215 



SO. 65979 



SPELTER: Western. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



I... 
r.. 



Sa0665-$0.0670 
.9700- .0725 
.0695 



Apr . 
May. 
June. 



$0. 0685-SO. 0690 

.0660- .0C65 

.0650 



July 

Aug, 

Sept. 



SO. 0635-SO. 0()40 
.0580- .0590 
.0550- .0555 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



SO. 0540 

.0550 

SO. 0460- . 0465 

$0.0617 
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[ATcraflc noalUf prlo* p«r to 



Uanlh. 1 


rrtP». 1 Ucinth. 1 

1 


PiW». Monlh. 


p«.. 


1 MontlL 


Piw. 


J&E 




11 


Oct 

Not.. . 
D« 

Average. 


IS.!; 



9TBBI. RAILS. 



tAvor»Be 


nc«t))l]-priivpn't(>n,at 




K.m«lc 


£;::: 


2H.00 


&■ 


(K.M 
23.00 


Bept... 


S8.W 

28.00 


Deo 

Ancasa. 


? 

!& 


1 


«& 



STEEL SUBBTSi Black, Ko. 37, box BBBeKled, aac pBaa tkroBsh e»U r 

[Price per pound. In Flttsbcus. a" Clie llrsc ol each month; quotaUoDa boa tha Iron Age^ 



St;;;:: 


KI.02SO 

ioiu 


JULO... 


ioaso, 


Sept...; 


\mo 


DbJ 


•! 


i 


no 



[Price per poand. In New York, on the flratol each montb; gnotaUona Irom the Iron Aj 



i;;;;; 


I0.418S 

:u9o 


June... 


tciaeo 

.4300 


Bept... 


.3SC0- .3M0 
.37111 


K:::: 

Dec 

Av«ea. 


ni 




'»» 



TIN FI.uiTESi DoHcsttc, E 

[Price per 100 pounds, In New York, on the fl 



Hcmrr, (Mice, 14 br 20 tseh. 

; oCeaeh mooth; qiiotatlaa*tn» the Ir 



fe= 


"= 


June... 


ItOO JulT... 
<.0b1 Ahr... 

['•■■■ 


« 


&;;; 

Awage. 


» 




WO 



TROW^Bl.Si IC C. O., briiik, lOl-lBCk. 

[Pike per tiowel, In New York, on the Bnt (4 each moB 







»r 






III.U Oct 


n 














Mar.... 


'" 






1 


A^raga. 


w 
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BUft I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 15 1907— Ccmchided. 
MirrAIiS Ain> IMPIiBMBNTS— roncluded. 

VISBSflN Sk»lM boxy (MIoyomnd. 

[Pri(» per vfaa. In Nair York, oo the first of ecdi month.] 



th. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 
Month. 

1 


Price, 


Month. 


Price. 


» • • • 


S5.76 
6.75 
&75 


Apr 

idy... 
Jane... 


15.75 
5.75 
&75 


1 

July... 

1 


S5.75 
5.75 
6.76 


Oct 

Nov .... 
Dec 

Average. 


S5.75 
6.75 
5.75 




$5.7500 



IVOOD aCRE^WSs l-tiMli, No» 10, flat bead. 

[Price per gxees. In New To^ <m the first el each month.] 



$ai219 
.1219 
.121» 



Apr... 
May.. 
Jane.. 



$ai219 
.1219 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.1219 

.1219 

1219 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



Average. 



( 



$0. 1219 
.1219 
.1219 



$0.1219 



IHCt SUkeet^ ftgdfnary uvnabera and aiaea^ jiaeked ia. OOO-poand caalc*. 

(Price pai hnadRd poimda^ L o. b. La.8aMe^ lU., oa the ftrst of each month.] 



$7.59 
7.73 
7.82 



Apr.. 
Miiy. 
Jiaae. 



$7.91 


July... 


7.91 


Aug . . . 


7.91 


Sept... 



$7.91 
7.68 
7.13 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



86.90 
6.90 
a44 



$7.4858 



IiUMBER ANI> BUIIJ)I2^G »lATERIAr.S. 

BRICKS Common domestic bnildlnnr. 

[Price per thousand, on dock in New York, from the first to the last of each month.] 



uth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 




$6.00-$a.5*^ 
6.00- 6l 75 
6.0O-&75 


June... 


$5.0O-$&5O 
5.50- 6.25 

7. 25- 7. 75 


July... 
Ang ..^ 

Sept... 


$6.25-$6.75 
6.0O- 7.00 
5. 75- 0. 50 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$5.50-$6.2S 

5.50- &oe 

5. 25- 5. 75 




$G. 15C3 



CARBONATE OF LEADt American, in oil. 

?e per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 




$0.0711 j I July 
.0711 ,i Aug 
.0711 Sept. 



'I 



$0.0711 I Oct. 
.0711 ! Nov. 
.0711 . Dec. 



$a0662 
.0662 
.0662 



Avenige.l 



$0. 0097 



CEMTSNTt Portland, domestic. 



» per barrel, in New 


York, on the first of each month; 
Commerce and Conmiercial 


□potations from the New York Journal of 
Bulletin.] 




l.fl»- I.7« 
1.69- 1.7» 


Apr 

May... 

Jwie... 


$1. 60-$l. 70 
1.60-1.70 
1. 60- 1. 70 

1 


July... 
Aog... 

Sept. . . 


$1. 60-$l. 70 
1.70 
1.70 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


$1.70 
1.55 
1.55 




yKNeiTai?,^,. 


\ 


\\.<<i\^ 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contmu( 
liUMBER ANB BUIL.DIKG MATERIAJjS— Continued. 

CBMBNTt Roaemdale* 

[Price per ))arrr>l, in New York, on the first of each month; oaotationa from the New York Jour 

CommcTce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Prico. 


Month. 

Apr — 
May... 
June... 


Price. 


, Month. 

1 


Price. 


1 
Month. 1 


Prkx 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


SO. 95 
.95 
.95 > 

1 
1 


10.95 
.95 
.95 


1 

' July... 
Aug . . . 
Sfpt... 


' $0.96 
.95 
.95 


Oct 1 

Nov 

Dec ' 




Average. 1 


J 



DOORS: 'WeMtern white pine, 2 feet 8 Inches by 6 feet 8 Inchea, Ig in 

thick, 6-panel» No. ly O. G. 

[Price per door, in Buffalo, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.89 
1.89 
1.89 


Apr 

May . . . 
Juno... 


$1.89 ' 
1.89 i 
1.89 

1 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$1.89 
1.89 
1.89 


Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

Average. 

1 






{ 



HEMLOCK t 2 by 4 inch, 12 to 14 feet lonflr> Pennsylirania stock 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York L 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$22. 00-$22. 50 


At)r 

May... 


22. 00- 22. 60 


22. 00- 22. 50 


June... 



$22. 00-$22. 50 I 
22. 00- 22. 50 I 
22. 00- 22. 50 : 



July 
Aug 
Sept. 



$22. 00-«22. 50 
22. 00- 22. 50 
22. 00- 22. 50 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$22.00- 
22.00- 
22.00- 



lilMEt Eastern, common. 

[Price per barrel, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Joui 

Commerce and Comimercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.02 
1.02 
1.02 



Apr., 
May , 

June. 



$1.02 

$0.87- .92 

.87- .92 



July 
Aug 
Sept. 



$0.87-$0.92 
.87- .92 
.87- .92 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


$0.81 

.8; 

l.K 



Average. 



LIXSKED OILt Raw, city, in barrels. 

[Price per gallon, in Now York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, an< 

Reporter.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.41 
.41 
.41 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$0.41 
.41 
.44 


July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$0.45 
.43 
.43 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 









MAPLK: Hard, 1-inch, firsts and seconds, G inches and np TFid< 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York ] 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$30.00-$32.00 
30.00- 32.00 
32.00- 33.00 


Apr 

May . . . 
June... 


$32.00-$33.00 
32.00- 33.00 
32.00-33.00 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$32.0O-$33.00 
32.00- 33.00 
32.00-33.00 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


$32. 0( 
32. 0( 
32. 0( 




< 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IX 1907— (\)ntinue<l. 

liUMBEB AND BUIIjDING MATERIAIiS— ( ontinued. 
OAKt "Wliltey plain, l-incliy O Incites and np irlile. 

[Pike per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber 

Trade Journal.] 



IConth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 

j Month. 

1 


-- ■ - - 1 

Price. 


Month. 


Pric«e. 


Jan 

Feb 

ICar 


150.00-^52.00 
52.00- 64.00 
5100-56.00 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


S54.0O-S5a00 
58.00-65.00 
55.00-60.00 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$55.00-100.00 
55. 00- 57. 00 
63. 00- 55. 00 

• 


1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

' Average. 


S.>3. 00-S55. 00 
r^'VOO- 56.00 
W. 00- 66. 00 




$55.2083 



OAKt IVliltey qnarteredy clear and good seconds, l-inch, (i iiicheH and up 

-vrldcy 10 to 16 feet lonnr. 

IPiice per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Xew York Luin])er 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan. 
iBb. 
Mar 



$78.00-$82.00 
7&0O- 82.00 
78.00- 82.00 



Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 



S7a00-$82.00 
7a 00- 82. 00 
78.00- 82.00 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$7&0O-$82.00 
78. 00- 82. 00 
78. 00- 82. 00 



! Oct 

! Nov 

1 Doc 

I 

I 

, Average. 



$7a 00-$82. 00 
78. 00- 82. 00 
78. 00- 82. 00 



$80.0000 



OXIDE OF ZINC: American, extra dry. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter.] 



Jan. 
Mar. 



$0. 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



10. 



July, 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$0.05 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



Average. I 



$0.05| 

!05| 

10.0538 



PINES: IVlilte, boards, No. 2 barn, 1 Incb by 10 incheM ^vide, ron^h. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan. 
Kar. 



$36.5O-$37.00 
36.60-37.00 
36.50- 37.00 



Apr. . . 
May.. 

June.. 



$36.5O-$37.00 
37. 50- 3a 00 
37. 50- 3a 00 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$37. 50-138. 00 
37. 50- 38. 00 
37. 50- 38. 00 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$37. 50-$38. 00 
37. 50- 38. 00 
37. 50- 3a 00 



$37. 41G7 



PINKz ^Wlilte, boards, nppers, 1-lncb, 8 incbet* and np iride, rongrb. 

[Price [per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan 

Feb... 
Mar... 



$93.50-«95.50 
93. 50- 95. 50 
96.60-97.50 



Apr 

May... 
June... 



$95. 60497. 50 
96. 50- 98. 50 
96. 50- 98. 50 



July...' $90. 50-$08. 50 
Aug... 90.50-98.50 
Sept... I 90.50-98.50 



Oct . . . 
Nov . . 
Dec... 



Average. 



$97. 50-$99. 50 
97. 50- 99. 50 
97. 50- 99. 50 



$97. 0833 



PINEjS Yello-vr, long: leaf, boards, beart-face HidingrM, 1-ineh and l^-inch. 

[Price i)er M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Luml)er 

Trade Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



S30.0O-l31.00 
30.00- 31.00 
30.00- 31.00 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$30. 00-$3L 00 


: July... 


30.00- 3L00 


1 Aug... 


30. 00- 3L 00 


1 Sept... 

1 



$30. 00-$3l. 00 
30. 00- 31. 00 
30.00- 31.00 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$30. 00-$31. 00 
30. 00- 31. 00 
30. 00- 31. 00 

$30.5000 
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Tasi^ L— wholesale prices op COUMOmTIES IN MOP- 

I^rUBER AND BUXIiDUf O MATERIAL^!— ContUnwd. 

|PA» ptrtquM* toot. 1 a. k. Nav Tink. ob tk* Sirt otiMh ibmUlJ 



H.nn. 


■ 


«,,.». 


J'rte*. 


' July..- 


Prtra. 


Month. 


Flies. 


'£:::; 


.■a 


?£■■■ 


"1 




.^Tsntge. 


.a 




tym 



PL.tTC (il,A!!>Ni Pollnlied, KlamInK, area O to 10 aqBaFe U 

irrlcspecEqiuireCoM. Lo. tkllaw Yofk,Mittaalntoteachmoat&.) 



J«n 

JTbU 

Mar.... 


■3J mW.. 


«(.M 


July...! 


10.34 
.34 


&::: 


.X 




K.im 



POPLAHt Y««*w, l-lnok, N iDcbeH aBd np wide, ■■■!■ and Becoafli 



[Price per U I«Bt, In New York, o 



i: quotatloEU from the New Tork L 



l5!.Da-tiAi» Apr.... tscoo-tm.ro July... iu.co-ieo.oon Oct... 

St.lM-5e.l» Ifoy... eS-OII- «B,IIO Aug... ST. 06- » 00 H Nor. . 

M.oo- fu.oo I Jiuia... &5.0()- w.go Sept... £7,00- BLiaa dm... 



FtTTTYi Balk. 



I Apr.,.. J0.0120 July... 

Hay... .Oiat> : Atig... 

JuDe...l .0120. Bcpl... 



BESIKi Comnon to (tood. alralaed. 

[Price per barrel, In New York, on tho first ol each month; potations Iran the New York. Joonald 

Jan M.25 Apr.... I4.50-»4.CO July... M.40-M.4S Oct M.av«.2S 

Feb 4.4£ ' May... 4.80 Aug... i.sa Nev 4,K 

Uai t4.4e- 4.4S June... 4.HU Sept... 4.a£ Dec-^.. 3.SI 



SHINGLBSi CrpreaK, all henpt, 5 and Inclica wide, K locliea loss- 

[PriceperM.t.o.b.mUlB, on the first of each iBonUi,! 



B-SS Apr... 
J.gS May . . 
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BL£ L—WHOiiESALB FWCES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
liUMBER AKI> BUUaDIKO MATEBIAXS— Concluded. 



SHINGLES t Red cedar, el««s«» wmmi»mk width, HI incites lonir. 

[AmaMfft TBoiithly prlc» at tbe mlUa in Washington.] 



Ch. 


Price. 


Month. 


Pric«. 


lionth. 


1 

Price. 


Month. 


Price. 




S2.50 
2.75 
2.75 


5&::: 

JttW... 


S2.90 
3.001 
2.6ft 


July... 
Aoff... 


1 
13.00 1 

3.10: 

3.00 

i 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


J2.75 
2.00 
2.00 




S2.0958 



SPRUCES G to 9 incli, carflroen. 

« per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Now York Luml)er 

Tiadfi Journal.] 



ta».0O-«8.0ft 
22.00- 28.00 
22.00- 28.00 



App.. 
June. 



tS». 00^188. 00 
22.00- 28.00 
22.00- 28.00 



July 
Aug. 



922.00-128.00 
22.00- 28.00 
22.00- 28.00 



Oct. 
Nav 
Dec. 



Average. 



920.00-$22.00 
20.00- 22.00 
20.00- 22.00 



S24.0000 



TAR. 

Ice per barrel, in Wilmington, N. C, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 

Journal ol ComxaeGoe and Commercial Bulletin.] 



I... 



«^.35 
2.30 
2.30 



Ajpr. . . . 
May... 

JU]|»... 



12.80 
2.30 
2.40 



July. 
Aug. 
Se]^. 



$2.50 
2.50 
2.30 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



12.30 
2.30 
1.60 



S2.3292 



TfTR 



: Sptlrfta of, in maclklne barrels. 



Ice per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; qnotatlons from the New York Journal of 

ConuQecoe and Commercial Bulletin.] 



I 

r....'." 


I0.7X 
.74 
.75i 


Ani 

Miy... 


S0.73 
.67 J 
.64 


July^. 
Aug... 
Se^... 


S0.61 
.50 
$0.58- .581 


Oct 

Nov .... 
Dee 

Average. 


$0.55 
.54 
.40 




$0.6344 



[^OOW GI^iLSSt' Amesieaa^ aUksle, ftrata^ SUS-iAcli bracket (6 by 8 to 

lO by 15 incb). 

ce per 50 aquaxe leet» in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and 

Drug Reporter .} 




Apr- 
lifty. 

Jmft. 



Q.88 


July... 


2.HH 


Aug... 


2.88 


Sept. . . 











$2.88 
2.72 
2.72 



Oct.... 
Nov. -. 
Dec.... 



$2.72 
2.72 
2.72 



Average. 



$2. 8133 



ITDOIV GIiASSt American, slngrle, tbirdH, 25-inch bracket (6 by 8 to 

1» b-y IS indfe). 

9 per 50 sqoaie Itot, tn MSnr Toark, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and 

Drug Reporter.] 




$2.2050 
2.2950 ' 
2.2950 

1 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

1 



$2.2950 
2. 1675 
2.1675 



Oct.. 

Nov. 

; Dec.. 



\ Average. 



$2. 1675 
2. 1675 
2. 1675 

$2. 2419 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued, 
DRUGS AXD CHEMICAIjS. 



ALCOHOL I Grala. 



n tbe OU, Paint, mi Dn| 



ALroMOLt VTood, reBard, 9B pep ec>4. 

(Piioc iH'r gallon, In Kt'w Vnrk, nn the flnt of neh montb; qnoMtioiu trom the OU, Paint, SDd Dnf 



K::::- 

HftT.... 


to.n 


K|::: 


"is 


Jul,... 


to.« 

.« 
.« 


Dec 


"I 




1 


i| 


KM 


[Pricope 


pound. In N<.w YorL, o 


ALUMi LUBP 

" "iteporMrl ' 




E^:;; 


W.OlJfi 
:0171 


iS::: 

June..- 


W.0176 

ions 


July... 


KLOITS 

ioiTS 


£V.::: 

DW! 


1 




io.«n 



BRIMSTONE! I Crade, DHMtada. 



£;;; 


"if 


«E;;; 


M.13 July... 

:ISi Wv.: 


":l 


Deo.'.'.:: 


1 




tai38 



ACID I 20°. 



[Price pe 


pou 


<i, In New 


York, on 


the arat of each month; 
Reporter.] 


quotationi tram the OU, Paint, and Dn« 


KE 


:oi3j 


s£:: 


.0135 


July . . . 


'.am 


Oct 

D«o.".::: 

Aveng.. 


"i 




iD.au> 
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'ABLE I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Continued. 
DRUG8 Ain> CHEMICAJL8— Concluded. 

OPIUM t Natural* In ca«e8« 

36 per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



ith. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


• a • B 
« • • • 


13.55 
3.55 
3.45 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


$4.00 
4.00 
3.80 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$4 75 
7.00 
7.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$6.50 
6.25 
5.50 




$49458 



C^UININEt American^ In lOO-onnce tins. 

e per ounce, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



$0.19 
.22 
.21 



Apr., 
May. 

June. 



$0.19 
.18 
.18 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 



$0.16 
.16 
.16 



Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.16 
.16 
.16 



$0. 1775 



SULPHURIC ACID: 66% 

» per i>ound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.0100 


July... 


.0100 


Aug... 


.0100 


Sept... 



$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 



Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 



$0.0100 



HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

KARTHEN'WAREt Plates, cream-colored, 7-incli. 

[Price per dozen, f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



tth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


r 

Month. 


Price. 


— 


$0.4410 
.4410 
.4410 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


$0.4410 

^ .4410 

.4410 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$0. 4410 
.4410 1 
.4410 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

1 


$0.4410 
.4410 
.4410 




$0. 4410 



E ARTHEirWARE t Plates, i^hite erranite, 7-incli. 

[Price per dozen, f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



$0.4586 
.4586 
.4586 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.4586 


July... 


.4586 


Aug — 


.4586 


Sept... 



$0.4586 
.4580 
.4586 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.4586 
.4586 
.4586 



$0. 4586 



ARTHEN'WARBt Teacups and saucers, wliite grranite, wiili bandlcn. 

e per gross (6 dozen cups and 6 dozen saucers), f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



$3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 




$3.3869 


July... . 


3.3869 


Aug.... 


3.3869 


Sept... 



$3. 3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 



$3. 3869 



37691— No. 75-08 8 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF CX)MMODITIES IN 1907-X:ontinued. 
HOUSE FURNI8HIXG GOODS— Continued. 



Fl'RNITl'RKt neclroom net*, mmh.f a »i<««is »cJ«t<«d, bureau, and ^asli- 

•taad. 

[Price per set, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 



Jan. 
Fel>. 
Mar. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



Prico. 



fH.rjO 
14..'iO 



:i 



Month. 



-Vpr. 
May. 



14.50 ' June. 



Price. ' Month. 



Price. 



Month. 




S14..')0 i July.. 
M.^ ! .\ug.. 
M.W 8ept. 



I 



I 



$14. 50 ; Oct. 
14.50 Nov. 
14. 50 ! Dec. 



Average.! 



FI'IIMTI'RF:: ClialrH, bedroom, maple, eaae neat. 

[Prlo« por <l07.en, In New York, on the flmt of each month.] 



ii 

$10.00 I' Apr... 

10.(10 ;■ May... 

10.00 June.. 



$10.00 Jaly....I 
10.09 Aug.... 
10.00 . Sept...! 



$10.00 

laeo 

10.00 



Average 



I 



lli« 
li« 
li« 



Sli^OOO 



Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 


110.00 

laM 

10.00 



$10.0000 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



FI'U.MTI KKi <'hafr«i, kUcbea, eommon nplndle. 

(Price per dozen, in Now York, on the firfit of each month.] 



$'». 50 I .\pr. . 
.«>. M May.. 
5. .'30 J uue . 



$.'>.. W , July. 
A.riO ; Aiig. 
0.00 I Sept 




Fl RMTrRB: TableM, kitchen, SJ-foot. 

[Price per dozen, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



$18.00 July. 
18.00 ,j Aug. 
18.00 , Sept 



Jan 


$18.00 


Apr 


Feb 


18.00 . 


May... . 


Mar 


18.00 

1 
1 


June... 




GI.AS.SWARRt NappieM, 4-lncb. 

[Price per dozen, f. o. b. factory, on the first of each month.] 



$0.14 !i Apr... 
.14 ' May... 
.14 June... 





$0.14 

.14 ; 

.14 


July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 





SO. 14 
.14 
.14 



$0.1400 



GI.ASf^'WARK: PiteherH, one-half nrallon, eoaaai 

[Price per dozen, f. o. b. factory, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Fel). 
Mar. 



$1.05 


' Apr . . . 


1.05 


May . . . 


1.05 


June... 



$1.05 
1.05 
1.05 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



$1.05 
1.05 
1.05 



Cot. 

Nov. 
Deo. 



Average. 



$L0o 
1.05 
1.06 



$1.0500 
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iLBW I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contimied, 
HOUSE FUBiaSHrNrG GOOI«— Concluded. 

GliASS'WARBt Tambleniy tables one-tltlrd pint, con&inoii. 

[Price per dozen, f. o. b. factory, on the first of each month.] 



ath. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


V • • • 


10.15 
.15 
.15 


Apr... 
May... 

Jons... 


tai5 

.16 
.16 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


tai6 

.16 
.16 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


10.15 
.15 
.15 




10.1500 



TABIiC: CUTIiXSRTs Carvem, utagr Itandlen. 







[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 








10.75 
.76 
.75 


Apr . . . 
May... 

June... 


10.75 
.75 
.75 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


10.85 
.85 
.85 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


10.85 
.85 

.85 




10.80 



BUB cnrriiERTt Knives and forlcn, eocobolo bandies, metal bolsters. 

[Price per gross on the first of each month.] 



16.30 

&ao 

6.30 



Apr. 
May. 

June. 



16.60 
6.60 
6.60 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



16.60 
6.60 
6.60 



Oct. 

Nov, 
Dec. 



Average. 



$6.60 
&35 
&35 



$6.4833 



WOODfiN flTARESt Palts, oak-grralned, 3-boop, -wire ear. 

iloe per dozen, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



SI. 70 
1.70 
l.»5 



Apr. 
May. 
June. 



11.95 


July... 


1.95 


Aug... 


1.95 


Sept... 



$1.95 
2.10 
2.10 



Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$2.10 
2.10 
2.10 



$1.9708 



'WOODESN IVARB: Tabs, oak-flrralned, 3 In nest. 

se x>er nest of 3, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



91.46 
1.45 
1.60 



Anr.. 
May. 

June. 



$1.60 


July... 


1.60 


Aug... 


1.60 


Sept... 



$1.65 
1.65 
1.65 



Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$1.65 
1.65 
1.65 



$1.60 



MISCEIil^NEOUS, 

COTTON-SKED MEAIi. 

[Price per ton of 2,000 pounds, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Qth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 




$29.60 
28.60 
28.35 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


$27.60 
26.60 

27.60 

1 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 


$28.85 
28.35 
29.10 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$30.10 
30.10 
29.60 




$28.7042 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— Contk 

MISCTEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

COTTON-SBED OIL.: Smnmer yellofv, prime. 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, ai 

Reporter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

Apr 

May... 

June... 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Pri 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.404 
.43 

.4a 

i 


10.464 
.48 
.56) 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


10.58 
.57 
.56i 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 








JUTBi RafVy M-donble trlan8rle» ultlpineiity medlam arrades. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


|0.00i 
.05 
.051 


Anr 

M^y... 

June... 


10.05} 
.051 
.05 

• 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


10.05 
.041 
.04 


Oct..... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 








[Price pe 


MALTt 'Wente-rik made. 

r bushel, in New York, on the last of each month; quotations from the Brewers' J 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


10. 71-10. 81 
.7+- .84 
.90- 1.00 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


10. 90-$l. 00 
1.00- 1.12 
1.00- 1.10 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


11.00-41.05 
1.00-1.05 
1. 13- 1. 15 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1. 
1. 
1. 







PAPER I Nefvn, -wood. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10. 0225-$0. 0250 
.0200- .0225 
.0200- .0225 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



10. 0245-10. 0265 
.0245- .0265 
.024&- .0265 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



10. 0245-10. 0265 
.0245- .0265 
.0245- .0265 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.025S 
.0255 
.0255 



PAPER: "Wrapplnary majilla, No. 1, Jate. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.05 
.05 
.05 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



10.05 


July... 


.05 


Aug . . . 


.05 


Sept... 



$0.05 
.05 
.05 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



PROOF SPIRITS. 

[Price per gallon, including tax, in Peoria, 111., weekly range; quotations furnished by the s( 

of the Peoria Board of Trade.] 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



11.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 



1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 



Apr., 



May. 



June.., 



11.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
11.29-1.31 



1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 



July, 



Aug 



Sept, 



$1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.32 
1.32 
1.34 
1.34 



Oct, 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Average. 
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Table L-WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— (\)nclu(le<l. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Concluded. 

ROPBt ManllAy ^-Inclt and larger. 

/Price perpound.f.o. I). New York orfactory.on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron -Vgo.] 



Konth. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Kar. 



Price. 



$0.12i-$0.13 
. 13 - . 13i 
. 13 - . 13i 



Month. 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



Price 



$0.13-$0.K 
.13- 
. 13- 



Month. 



July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



Prico. 



Month. 



I'ric<*. 



$0.13 -$0.13*' Oct. 
.13 - .134!! Nov 
. 12J- . 11'} Dec , 



Average. 



$0. 12i-$0. 12| 
.111- .I2J 
.11$- .12 



$0.12W 



RUBBER t Para Inland, ne-vr. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each mouth; quotations from the New York Journal 

of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.18 
$1. 18- 1. 19 : 
1.18- 1.19 I 



Apr 

May... 

June... 



$1.15 
1.14 
1.09 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 



$i.o4-$i.or) Oct., 

1.0(')*i Nov. 
1.03 



Dec 

Average. 



$0.99| 
$0.91- .92 
.78 



$1.0633 



SOAPs Cantlle, mottled, pnro. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 




$0.0650 


July . . . 


.0650 


Aug... 


.0600 


Sept... 



$0.0700 Oct... 
. 0700 Nov . . 
.0700 Dec... 



$0.0700 
.0700 
.0700 



Average.' 



$0.0(371 



STARCH: Lanndry, Anntln, NlcltoI« & Co., 40-poiind lioxeH, in balk. 

I [Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan... 
Feb... ' 

Mar...:: 


$0,031 
.04 
.04 


Apr 

May... 
June... 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 

1 


July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


$0.04 Oct 

.04 i] Nov 

.04 Dec 

. Average. 


$0.04i 
.04i 
.04} 




$0.0404 



TOBACCO: Plagr^ Climax. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 




$0.47 


July... 


.47 


i Aug... 


.47 


Sept... 



$0. 47 Oct 

.47 I Nov. ...: 
.47 ii Dec ' 



Average . 



$0.47 
.47 
.47 

$0.47 



TOBACCO: SmokinflTy arrannlatcd, Seal of NortH Carolinn. 

« 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 




$0.60 


July . . . 


.60 1 


Aug . . . 


.60, 

1 


Sept . . . 



$0.60 
.60 
.00 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.60 
.60 
.60 

$0.60 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES 
IX 1<M)7 AND liASK PHK'KS (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899). 

[For cxiihinAtion nn<l iliscussion of this tji]>I{>, Rt'o pjijfos 325 to .328. For a more detailed description 
of the urticIeH, »vv Table 1. Xvengv for 1W7 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Fumi products. 



Month. 



Harl*\v: I'y Ciitdr: Hteers. Cjittle: steers, ' Com: No. 2, 
Hiiinplc. chfiico torxtni. gtXKl to choice. cash. 



I'rice Uela- I'nre Uela- Trice Rela- 
IHT tivo iM»r 100 tive p<'r 100 I tivo 
bii.Mhcl. price. 11 »s. prii-e. lbs. " price. 



JVvrrnpr, iv.KMK'M).. $0. 4.VM 1(K).0 

•hm 542.') 119.7 

I'Vb :>9i:i i:jo. 4 

Mar . iVMrt 1 '>:i. 2 

Aj)r . Hn) I.V>. 9 

May .779r) 171.8 

.Tuiu' .74.')0 Hi4. 3 

Julv .(Wil.J 14.5.9 

AilfT ' .7010 IM-O 

8ept i .9125 201.3 

Oct l.ftilS 227.5 

Nov .W'.70 ■ 191.2 

Doc 9700 Ifia.O 

Average, 1907 ! .7WW UAIO 



1(X>.0 


$4. 7347 


100.0 


SO. 3804 


124. S 


5. 7(NN) 


120. 4 


.412:i 


124.4 


R. 9125 


124. 9 


.4344 


121. 3 


5.7:iOU 


121.0 


. 4413 


120. 3 


5. KJ75 


123.3 


. 4t>7» 


115.9 


5. (-■550 


na4 


.530;i 


12(i.K 


(i.20(» 


131.1 


.5332 


131.0 


0.3250 


13a 


.5408 


131. 5 


a. 1800 


130.5 


.5654 


12fi.9 


5. H93K 


124.5 


.6163 


12ti.4 


5. K313 


123.2 


.61h3 


117.7 


5. 4(KN) 


114.1 


.6850 


1(W.7 


.'). U'W 


KKO 


.5925 


123. 


5. 8120 


122.8 


.5280 



Month. 



Flaxscc'l: 
No. 1. 



I'rlco ! Rela- 
\x<!T i tive 
1)UMhel. price. 



Average , 1890-1899. 

Jan 

Teh 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



SI. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 



1132 
1500 
19,')0 
20.')0 
UiTA) 
1750 
3176 

r.or. 



100.0 

103.3 
107.3 
108.2 
104.7 
105.0 



(I. (^{75 
0. CilSM 
0. 46.'jO 
0. 4000 
0. 1(V50 
0.7438 
7.01SH 
(>. <K).')0 
(i. 7iAK) 
0. 7250 
0. 2000 
.'). .s.'J75 
0. 5442 



, Hides: green, 
Hay: timothy, | salted, pack- 
No. 1. era, heavy na- 
tive steers. 



Price • Rela- 
' per I tive 
' bushel, price. 



100.0 
108.4 
114.2 
110.0 
123.0 
139.4 
140.2 
142.2 
148.6 
162.0 
162.5 
153.9 
155.8 
138.8 



Hogs: heavy. 



Cotton: upland, 
middling. 



l*rice Rela- 

per j tire 

pound, price. 



SO 



077C2 
.10860 
.11025 
.11103 
.11130 
.12025 
.13050 
. 13100 
.13338 
.12688 
.11530 
.11025 
.11790 
. 11879 



100.0 
139.9 
142.0 
143.8 
143.4 
1H9 
16S.1 
169.5 
17L8 

las 

l«fi 
IftI 

15L9 
153.0 



1475 
1850 
2000 
1300 
0475 
1808 



118. 
112. 
103. 
106. 



107.8 

101.5 

94.1 

100.1 



I'rico 
I)or ton. 



$10.4304 
15. TiOOO 
10.2.'i00 
10.0000 
10. 4000 
17.0250 
20.0000 
18.4000 
19.0000 
17.0025 
10. 0500 
15.3125 
15.0000 
10.9387 



Rela^ I'rice 

tivo I iM'.r 

price. ' pound. 



I "•• 



100.0 
148.6 
155.8 
153.4 
157.2 
109.0 
191.7 
170. 4 
182.2 
1<>3.0 
150.0 
146.8 
149.0 
102.4 



$0.0ft37 
.1027 
.1020 
.l.Wl 
.1441 
.1437 
.1488 
.1472 
.1411 
.1411 
.1470 
.1304 
.1186 
.1455 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
173.6 
172.9 
163.4 
153.8 
163.4 
158.8 
157.1 
150.0 
150.6 
15<i.9 
145.6 
120.6 
155.3 



Price 

per 100 

lbs. 



S4.4123 
6.5025 
7.0313 
6.6409 
6.6226 
6.3281 
6.0813 
6.8876 
6.9813 
6.9988 
6.2360 
5.0063 
4.6500 
6.0796 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
140.4 
150.4 
160.6 
160.1 
143.4 
137.8 
133.4 
136.6 
135.8 
141.3 
113.6 
106.4 
137.8 



Hogs: light. 



Price 

per 100 

lbs. 



S4.4206 
6.6775 
6.9906 
6.7063 
6.6676 
6.4631 
6.1968 
6.2000 
6.3688 
6.4063 
6.4475 
6.0594 
4.6550 
6.2163 




100.0 
148.8 
156.1 
151.7 
150.8 
146.0 
IAS 
140.3 
1411 
14i9 
14S.9 
nil 
106.3 
140.6 



Month. 



Hop.s: N. Y., 
choice. 



Oats: cash. 



Rye : No. 2, 
cash. 



I Sheep: native. 



Sheep: 
western. 



Price 

per 

pound. 




Average, 1890-1899.. I $0. 1771 

Jan i .2200 

Feb i .2200 

Mar I .2200 

Apr 1950 

May 1550 

June 1550 

July 1550 

Aug 1550 

Sept 1 .1450 

Oct ' .1300 

Nov ' .1700 

Dec I .1060 

Average, 1907 1 . 1738 



100. 
124. 
124. 
124 
110. 

87. 

87. 

87. 

87. 

81. 

7.1 

96.0 

9,12 

9&1 



$0.2688 


loao 


.3483 


129.0 


.3919 


145.8 


.4085 


152.0 


.4328 


101. 


.4019 


171.8 


. 4403 


106.0 


.4358 


102.1 


.4881 


181.0 


.5321 


198.0 


.5170 


192.3 


.4079 


174.1 


.4960 


184.7 


.4501 


167. 4 : 

1 



Sa5288 
.0180 
.0706 
. 0738 
.0910 
.7960 
.8075 
.8540 
.7763 
.8813 
.8445 
.7825 
.7845 
.7088 



Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


tive 
price. 


per 
100 lbs. 


tive 
price. 


loJlbs. 


100.0 


Sa76B0 


loao 


Sa9541 


11&9 


6.0050 


13a 2 


4.9550 


12a 8 


6.0938 


136.6 


&0000 


127.4 


6.3375 


142.0 


5.2625 


130.7 


6.6160 


149.4 


6i6150 


160.3 


6.4500 


146.0 


&4375 


164.1 


&4688 


146i5 


5.4688 


161.5 


&1150 


13ai 


61II6O 


14a 8 


5.0625' 


134 7 


6L0938 


ioa7 


6il663 


137.2 


&1663 


150.7 


4.7400 


]26l1 


4.7750 


148.0 


a 4376 


9L5 


a 4375 


148.4 


a^oo 


9L0 


a4200 


145.4 


4.8962 


Idas 


4.8835 



tive 
price. 



loao 

12&3 
12&5 
133.1 
1420 
137.5 
138.3 
129i4 
128.8 
13a4 

ms 

S&5 
123LS 
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s II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
?J 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Contmued. 

[Average for 1907 <x»nputed from quotations in Table I.J 





Farm products. 


Food, etc. 


hConth. 


Wheat: regu- 
lar gnules, 
cash. 


Beans: me- 
dium, choice. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, Boston. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, soda. 


Bread: loaf 

(Wash. 

market). 




Price 

per 

bushel. 


Reia- 

tive 

price. 


Price 

per 

iMuihel. 


Rela- 

tiTe 

price. 


Price 
I>onnd. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
I>ound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per lb. 
before 
baking. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


re, 1800-1899.. 


90.7510 
.7290 
.7946 
.7884 
.8106 
.9688 
.9676 
.9CS0 
.9292 
L0.04 
1.0425 
.9S46 
.9686 
.9073 


100.0 
97.1 
109.8 
109.0 
107.9 
127.7 
128.8 
128.5 
1217 
134.5 
138.8 
124.4 
128.3 
120.8 


$1.6600 
1.5600 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4625 
L4500 
L8500 
1.7000 
L6500 
1.8125 
2.3000 
2.2625 
2.2875 
1.7771 


100.0 
92.8 
89.8 
89.8 
87.6 
86.8 

lias 

101.8 
98.8 
108.5 
137.7 
135.5 
137.0 
107.4 


90.0673 
.0900 
.0000 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0000 
.0900 


100.0 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 


10.0718 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 


loao 

90.5 

oas 
9a5 

90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
9a5 
9a5 

9a5 


$0.0354 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.a356 


100.0 
100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




loao 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 




100.6 


^,1907 


100.6 











Food, 


etc. 










IConth. 


Bread: loaf, 

homemade 

(N.Y. market). 


Bread: loaf, 

Vienna 

<N.Y. market). 


Butter: creaxn- 

ery, Elgin 
(Elgin market) . 


Butter: creajn- 

ery, extra 
(N. Y. market) . 


Butter: dairy. 

New York 

State. 




Price 

per 
pcnuul 
before 
baldng. 


Hda- 

tive 

price. 


Price 

per 

pound 

before 

baking. 


Bda- 

tive 

price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
14a 3 
148.3 
14a 2 
137.4 
112.6 
108.2 
113.4 

iia4 

122.7 
127.6 
121.0 
128.7 
126.2 


Prfce 

per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


It, 1890-1899. . 


90.0317 
.0376 
.0876 
.0876 
.0376 
.0376 
.(STB 
.0876 
.0376 
.0376 
.0376 
.0376 
.0376 
.0376 


100.0 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 


90.0352 
.0400 
.0400 
.0406 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


100.0 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113. G 


$0.2170 
.3063 
.3275 
.3075 
.3000 
.2375 
.2313 
.2450 
.2490 
.2813 
.2888 
.2625 
.2830 
.2761 


loao 

141.2 
150.9 
141.7 
138.2 
109.4 
106.6 
112.9 
114.7 
129.6 
133.1 
121.0 
13a 4 
127.2 


$0.2242 
.3145 
.3325 
.3144 
.3080 
.2525 
.2425 
.2543 
.2475 
.2750 
.2860 
.2713 
.2885 
.2830 


$0.2024 
.2730 
.2988 
.2963 
.2910 
.2444 
.2331 
.2420 
.2400 
.2650 
.2790 
.2631 
.2740 
.2671 


100.0 
134.9 




147.6 




146.4 




143u8 




120.8 




U5.2 




119.6 




118.6 




130.9 




137.8 




130.0 




135.4 


?e,i9d7 


132.0 



Month. 



^, 180&-1899. 



je, 1907. 



Cheese: 


N. Y., 


full cream. 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


pound. 


pnee. 


90.0987 


loao 


.14S0 


14&9 


.1469 


148.8 


.1475 


14a 4 


.1500 


152L0 


.1360 


137.8 


.1188 


12a 4 


.1235 


125l1 


.1219 


123.5 


.1386 


13&4 


.1575 
.1500 


150.6 
152.0 


.1566 


158.6 


.1414 


143.3 



Coffee: Rio, 

No. 7. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$0. 1313 
.0713 
.0694 
.0725 
.0700 
.0675 
.0650 
.0631 
.0650 
.0631 
.0644 
.0600 
.0588 
.0658 



loao 

54.3 
52.9 
55.2 
53.3 
5L4 
49L5 
4ai 
49.5 
48.1 
49.0 
45.7 
44.8 
50.1 



Eggs: new-laid, 


Fish: cod, dry, 


fancy, near-by. 


bank, large. 


Price 


Rela^ 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


dozen. 


price. 


quintaL 


price. 


$0.1963 


loao 


$5.5849 


100.0 


.3160 


161.0 


8.0000 


143c2 


.2938 


149.7 


8.0000 


143.2 


.2088 


106u4 


8.0000 


143.2 


.1930 


98.3 


8.0000 


143L2 


.1919 


97.8 


8.0000 


14a 2 


.1869 


95.2 


8.0000 


143.2 


.2165 


iia3 


8.0000 


14X2 


.2588 


131.8 


7.3750 


132L1 


.2763 


140.8 


7.3750 


132.1 


.3340 


17a 1 


7.3750 


132.1 


.4288 


218.4 


7.3750 


132.1 


.4020 


204.8 


7.3750 


132.1 


.2771 


141.2 


7.7396 


138.6 



Fish: herring, 
shore, round. 



Price 

per 



Rela- 
tive 



barreL price. 



$3. 7763 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 

a 0000 

6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 

C) 

(a) 

6.5000 
6.5000 
6.5000 
6.1500 



100.0 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 



172.1 
172.1 
172.1 
162.9 



o No quotation for month. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND lUSE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1907 compiiUHl from qiiotatioxiB in Table L] 



Month. 



Food, etc. 



Fish: maok- 
orol. Bait, 
large 3s, 



I I'lice 
, barrel. 



Average, 1S90-1MK).. 114. i:m 
.Tan 17. (WOO 



Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907. 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Hi. riooo 

Uk 0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12. .'yooo 
12. rMjo 

12. .'VOOO 
13.0000 
14.0000 
14. fjOOO 

i4.r>ooo 

13. 9167 



K(>la- 

tive 

prlc<». 

100.0 

120.3 

11(>.8 

113.2 

84.9 

H4.9 

88. r> 

88,5 

88,5 

92.0 

99.1 

102.0 

Kri. « 

98.5 



Flour: ' 


ivheat, 


winter 


straights. 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


barrel. 


price. 


13.8450 


100.0 


3.3050 


86.0 


3.3438 


87.0 


3. 3250 


86.5 


3.3350 


86.7 


3.9750 


103.4 


4.2750 


111.2 


4.2900 


111.6 


4.0875 


106.3 


4.2375 


110.2 


4.5950 


119.5 


4.5500 


118.3 


4.5100 


117.3 


3.9877 


103.7 



Fruit: raisins, 

California, 
London layer. 



Price 
per 
box. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$1.5006 
1.5000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.5500 
1.5750 
1.5750 
1.5750 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.7500 
1.6271 



100.0 
100.0 
93.3 
9a 3 
103.3 
105.0 
105.0 
105.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
116.6 
108.4 



Flour: buck- 
wheat. 



Price 

p«»r 

100 lbs. 



Fish: nalmon, 
canmxl. 

Price Rela- 
p«»r tive 
12 cans. , price. 

I 

I 

$1.4731 100.0 $1.9428 

1.6750 113.7 2.2500 

1.0750 113.7 2.1750 

1.6750 ' 113.7 . 2.1000 

1.6750 { 113.7 I 2.1500 

1.6750 ! 113.7 (o) 

H\5O0 I 112.0 U) 

(a) («) 

1.6500 , 112.0 ! (a) 

(«) ' (a) 

(«) 1 ' 3.0000 

(o) 3.2000 

(o) ' 3.1250 

l.li«>79 j 113.2 ; 2.5714 



I 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
115.8 
112.0 
106.1 

iia? 



Floor: rye. 



Price 

per 

barreL 



154. 4 
U'A.7 
KiO.9 
132.4 



$3. 3171 
3.9750 
3.9250 
3.9000 
3.8500 
3.9500 
5.0500 
5.0750 
4.9260 
4.8250 
5.1750 
5.2000 
5. 27 BO 
4.6021 



Rela^ 

tive 

price. 



Flour: whoAt, 
spring patents. 



Price : Relar 

per i tive 

barrel, price. 



loao 

119.8 
11&3 
117.6 
116.1 
119.1 
152.2 
153.0 
148.5 
145.6 
150.0 
150.8 
102.0 
138.7 



$4.2972 
4.0650 
4.2500 
4.1500 
4.1700 
4.8188 
5.0625 
5.1350 
5.0313 
5.3063 
5.5800 
5.4438 
5.4600 
4.8755 



mo 

95.1 

98.9 

96.6 

97.0 

112.1 

117.8 

119.5 

117.1 

123.5 

128.9 

126.7 

127.1 

lias 



Fruit: apples, 

evaporated, 

cnoice. 



Price 

per 

pound. 

$0.0847 
.0838 
.0844 
.0825 
.0700 
.0725 
.0725 
.0800 
.0825 
.0900 
.0975 
.0963 
.1000 
.0843 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

98.9 

99.6 

97.4 

82.6 

85.6 

85.6 

94.5 

97.4 

106.3 

115.1 

113.7 

118.1 

99.5 



Fruit: apples, 
8un-dned. 



Price : Rel*" 

per j tive 

pound. I price. 



$0.0515 
.0876 
.0650 
.0638 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 



(oj 

.0700 

.0638 



100.0 
131.1 
126.2 
123.9 
116.5 
116.6 
116.6 



135.9 
123.9 



Fruit: cur- 
rants, in 
barrels. 



Price I Rela- 

per j tive 

pound, price. 



$0.0376 
.0725 
.0766 
.0744 
.0731 
.0681 
.0688 
.0700 
.0688 
.0663 
.0688 
.0688 
.0681 
.0703 



100.0 
193.3 
201.6 
196.4 
194.9 
181.6 
183.6 
186.7 
183.5 
176.8 
183.5 
183.5 
181.6 
187.5 



Fruit: prunes, 
California. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Relfr- 

tive 

price. 



$0.0774 
.0576 
.0563 
.0566 
.0531 
.0500 
.0575 
.0613 
.0625 
.0663 
.0650 
.0650 
.0619 
.0593 



loao 

713 
72.7 
71.8 
68.6 
64.6 
713 
79.2 
8a7 
85.7 
8i0 
8i0 
80.0 
76.6 



Glucose. 



Price Rela- 

per I tive 

100 lbs., 1 price. 



fe$l. 4182 
2.1100 
2.1100 
2,1100 
2.1100 
2.1100 
2.2850 
2.2850 
2,2850 
2,3850 
2.3800 
2.4800 
2.4800 
2.2608 



100.0 
148.8 
148.8 
148.8 
148.8 
148.8 
161.1 
161.1 
161.1 
168.2 
167.8 
174.9 
174.9 
159.4 



Lard: prime 
contract. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



$0.0654 
.0976 
.1005 
.0943 
.0904 
.0936 
.0904 
.0911 
.0919 
.0923 
.0931 
.0864 
.0835 
.0920 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

149.2 

15a 7 

144 2 

138.2 

14a 1 

138.2 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

132.1 

127.7 

140.7 



Meal: com, 
fine white. 



Price 

per 

100 lbs. 



$1.0486 
1.3000 
1.3000 
L3000 
l.SOOO. 
1.2625 
1.3250 
1.3500 
1.3000 
1.4000 
1.5875 
1,5400 
1.3250 
L3575 



Relar 

tive 

price. 



100.0 
1240 
1240 
1240 
1240 
120.4 
126.4 
128.7 
124.0 
13a 5 
161.4 
146.9 
126.4 
129.6 



Meal: com, 
fine yellow. 



Price 

T)er 

lOOlbs. 



$1.0169 
LdOOO 
1.3000 
1.3000 
L3000 
1.2625 
1.3250 
L3500 
1.3000 
1.4000 
1.6876 
1.5400 
1.3260 
L3575 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

127.8 

127.8 

127.8 

127.8 

1242 

13a 3 

132.8 

127.8 

137.7 

166.1 

151.4 

130.3 

13a 5 



a No quotation for month. 



^Average lor 1893-1899. 
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.BLB II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





- 








Food, 

Meat: 
fresh, n 
side 


etc * 






Month. 


Meat: bacon, 

short clear 

sides. 


Meat: bacon, 
short rib sides. 


beef, 
ative 

8. 


Meat: beef, 

fla,It, extra 

mess. 


Meat: beef, 

salt, hams, 

western. 




Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

I>ound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
110.7 
115.4 
121.6 
121.6 
121.6 
121.6 
121*. 6 
121.6 
124 7 
127.9 
127.9 
132.5 
122.5 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


iT&gfi, 1890-1899.. 
t... 


10.0675 
.0981 
.1028 
.0997 
.0961 
.0978 
.0953 
.0939 
.0944 
.0953 
.0956 
.0931 
.0850 
.0954 


100.0 
145.3 
152.3 
147.7 
142.4 
144.9 
141.2 
139.1 
139.9 
141.2 
141.6 
137.9 
125.9 
141.3 


10.0656 
.0946 
.0991 
.0950 
.0924 
.0944 
.0928 
.0914 
.0919 
.0916 
.0918 
.0888 
.0811 
.0919 


100.0 
144.2 
151.1 
144.8 
140.9 
143.9 
141.5 
139.3 
14a 1 
139.6 
139.9 
13&4 
123.6 
140.1 


•0.0771 
.0815 
.0806 
.0800 
.0833 
.0857 
.0919 
.0950 
.0963 
.0928 
.0940 
.0935 
.0870 
.0884 


100.0 
105.7 
104.5 
103.8 
108.0 
111.2 
119.2 
123.2 
124.9 
120.4 
121.9 
121.3 
112.8 
114.7 


18.0166 

&8750 

9.2500 

9.7500 

9.7500 

9.7500 

9.7500 

9.7500 

9.7500 

10.0000 

10.2500 

10.2500 

10.6250 

9. 8173 


$1&0912 
24.2500 
24.6250 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
26.2500 
28.5000 
28.8000 
29.0000 
26.4000 
26. 0519 


100.0 
134.0 


) 


136.1 


r. 


138.2 


r. 


138.2 


y 


138.2 


ke 


138.2 


y... 


138.2 


e 


145.1 


rt :::: 


157.5 


b 


159.2 


V 


160.3 


Q 


145.9 


erage, 1907 


144.0 


Month. 


Meat:] 
sniol 


tiams, 
:ed. 


Meat:n] 
dresc 


lUtton, 
sed. 


Meat: 
salt, me 
to n< 


pork, 
ss, old 
sw. 


Milk: j 


Fresh. 


Molasses: New 

Orleans, open 

kettle. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

quart. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


verage, 1800-1899.. 
in ■ 


10.0984 
.1313 
.1363 
.1344 
.1338 
.1372 
.1353 
.1348 
.1350 
.1313 
.1295 
.1222 
.1068 
.1303 


100.0 
133. 4 
138.5 
136.6 
136.0 
139.4 
137.5 
137.0 
137.2 
133.4 
131.6 
124.2 
108.5 
132.4 


10.0754 
.0860 
.0850 
.0906 
.0995 
.1038 
.0969 
.0810 
.0838 
.0825 
.0830 
.0825 
.0-/85 
.0875 


100.0 
114.1 
112.7 
120.2 
132:0 
137.7 
128.5 
107.4 
111.1 
109.4 
110.1 
109.4 
104.1 
116.0 


$11. 6332 
18.0000 
18.7500 
18. 1875 
17.7760 
18.0000 
18.0625 
18.2500 
18. 1250 
17.7500 
17.1500 
16. 0313 
15. 1250 
17.5684 


100.0 
154.7 
161.2 
156.3 
152.8 
154.7 
155.3 
156.9 
155.8 
152.6 
147.4 
137.8 
130.0 
151.0 


$0.0255 
.0375 
.0350 
.0325 
.0325 
.0287 
.0250 
.0263 
.0309 
.0338 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0335 


100.0 
147.1 
137.3 
127.5 
127.5 
112.5 
98.0 
103.1 
121.2 
132.5 
156.9 
156.9 
156.9 
131.4 


$0. 3151 
.4250 
.4250 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.4250 
.4250 
.4250 
.4250 
.4250 
.4250 
.3800 
.4088 


100.0 
134.9 


eb ,.... 


134.9 


AT 


119.0 


pr ■ 


119.0 
119.0 


£y ....:::::::::::: 


One 


134.9 


ttly 


134.9 


Xlg 


134.9 


apt 


134.9 


ct 


134.9 


ov 


134.9 




120.6 


Terage, 1907 


129.7 



Month. 


Rice: domes- 
tic, choice. 


Salt: Amer- 
ican. 


Soda: bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 


Spices: nut- 
megs. 


Spices: pepper, 
Singapore. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


rerage, 1890-1809. . 

Q 


ta0561 
.0463 
.0463 
.0463 
.0463 
.0463 
.0525 
.0525 
.0613 
.0613 
.0613 
.0600 
.0600 
.0534 


100.0 

82.5 

82.5 

82.5 

82.5 

82.5 

9a6 

93.6 

109.3 

109.3 

109.3 

107.0 

107.0 

95.2 


$0.7044 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.7600 
.7180 
.7300 
.7450 
.7960 
.8200 
.7931 


100.0 

iiae 

113.6 
113.6 
120.7 
120.7 
120.7 
107.9 
101.9 
103.6 
105.8 
113.0 
116.4 
112.6 


$0.0209 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 


100.0 
62.2 
62.2 
C2.2 
62.2 
62.2 
02.2 
02. 2 
02.2 
C2.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 


$0.4322 
.1550 
.1475 
.1475 
.1513 
.1475 
.1475 
.1325 
.1375 
.1338 
.1288 
.1263 
.1213 
.1397 


100.0 
35.9 
34.1 
34.1 
35.0 
34.1 
34.1 
30.7 
31.8 
31.0 
29.8 
29.2 
28.1 
32.3 


$0.0749 
.1063 
.1063 
.1063 
.1063 
.1013 
.0988 
.0944 
.0981 
.0981 
.0963 
.0919 
.0888 
.0994 


100.0 
141.9 


b 


141.9 


ir. 


141.9 


ir. 


141.9 


,v. ... 


135.2 


le ........ ........ 


131.9 


V ............ 


126.0 


J ................ 

or. ... _. 


131.0 


>t 


131.0 


t- 


128.6 


v.. .............. 


122.7 


ft •••••••••• 


118.6 


srage, 1907 


132.7 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODE - 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued 

[Average for 1007 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Food, etc. 



Month. 



Starch: pure Sugar: 80*^ fair 

reOning. 



AvenigB, lKO-1800 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avenige, 1907 



com. 1 


Trice 


Relar 


IMjr 


live 


pound. 


price. 


ia0548 


100.0 


.OtiOO 


100.5 


.OtiOO 


100.5 


.0600 


109.5 


.OIJOO 


1U0.5 


.OHOO 


100.5 


.0000 


100.5 


.0000 


100.5 


.0600 


109.5 


.OuOO 


109.5 


.0000 


100.5 


.0000 


109.5 


.oino 


100.5 


.0000 


100.5 



Sugar: 96^ 
oentriftigai. 



Sugar: granu- 
lated. 



Tall- 



Price 
per 




SO. 03.108 
.03010 
.02910 
.03025 
.03210 
.03366 
.03280 
.03361 
.03388 
.03443 
.03420 
.03256 
.03294 
.03251 



100.0 
88.8 
86.6 
80.0 
94.5 
98.7 
06.8 
96.9 
90.7 
101.3 
100.6 
96.8 
96.0 
96.7 



10.03809 
.03616 
.03410 
.03625 
.03710 
.03856 
.03780 
.03861 
.03016 
.03043 



Relar 

tive 

price. 



.03090 , 
.03756 
.03794 ! 
.03754 



loao 

88.1 
91.1 
95.0 
00.6 
97.0 

Mr* O 

1QL2 

101.0 

101.3 

97.1 

96.1 

97.0 



Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


pound. 


price. 


$0.04727 


100.0 


.04606 


97.3 


.04638 


96.0 


.04660 


96.3 


.04613 


97.6 


.04760 


100.5 


.04860 


102.6 


.04768 


ioa8 


.04660 


96.4 


.04660 


96.4 


.04660 


96.4 


.04613 


97.6 


.04660 


96.3 


.04061 


96.4 



Price 1 
per 
pound. 

10.0435 
.0641 
.0667 
.067S 
.0621> 
.062$. 
.063S. 
.062^ 
.0634: 
.062S 
.0600 
.0572 
.054S 
.0621 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1890. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Tea: 



Fonnoea, 
flne. 



Price per 
pound. 



10.2839 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 



liela. 

tive 

price. 



100.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 
81.0 



VM:eta))lC8, 
fresh: onions. 


Price per 
barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


$3.3995 


100.0 


3.5000 


103.0 


4.5000 


132.4 


5.5000 


161.8 


2.2500 


66.2 


3.0000 


8&2 


4.0000 


117.7 


4.0000 


117.7 


3.1250 


9L0 


2.2S00 


66.2 


3.2500 


95.6 


3.1250 


91.9 


3.5000 


103.0 


3.5000 


103.0 



Vegetables, fresh: 

potatoes, white, 
(dioiee to fancy. 



Vinegar: cid& 
Monarcb. 



Prieeper 
busho. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


10.4991 


100.0 


.39(26 


78.6 


.4275 


86.7 


.4180 


83.8 


.4338 


86.9 


.6380 


127.8 


.6176 


Utt.7 


.3626 


72.6 


8 




.6660 


iii2 


.6420 


106.6 


.6200 


1012 


.4912 


98.4 



Prieeper 
gallon. 



Reli 

tiT< 
prio 



10.1478 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1900 
.1800 
.1725 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Cloths and clothing. 



Bags:2-l)U8hVl, 
Amoskeag. 



Price 
per bag. 



$0.1309 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1950 
.1960 
.1950 
.1960 
.1960 
.2100 
.1960 
.1950 
.1950 
.1938 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
150.1 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
138.5 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 i>ound8 to the 
pair, all wooL 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to the 

pair, cotton 

warp, all wool 

filling. 



10.840 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 



Rela- 


Price 


tive 


per 


price. 


poimd. 


100.0 


10.613 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 


119.0 


.800 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 
130.5 



Blankets: 11-4, 

5 pounds to the 

pair, cotton 

warp, cotton 

and wool filling. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



10.404 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.GOO 
.600 
.600 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

141.5 
141.5 
141.5 
14L5 
141.5 
14L5 
141.5 
14L5 
141.5 
141.5 
14L5 
141.5 
141.5 



Boots ai 

shoes: me 

brogans, s^ 



Price 

per 

pair. 



SO. 9894 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2750 
L2750 
1.2S00 
1.2S0O 
L2250 
1.2000 
1.2729 



li 



a No quotation for month. 



WHOLSaAUS PSICES^ 1890 TO 1907. 
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—MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
ISCn AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Avettigb for 1907 computed from quotations in Tablt; I.] 









Cloths and 


clothing. 




>n*h. 


HooiB and 

nbow: men's 

split boots. 


Boots and 

•hoes: men's 

▼id calf shoes, 

Btneherhal., 

▼ieieaUtop, 

singtosole. 


Boots and 

shoes: men's 

\ici kid shoes. 

Goodyear welt. 


Boots and 

shoes: women's 

solid grain 

shoes. 




FrioB 
per 12 
pairs. 


RelBr 

tiFB 

price. 


Price 

per 

pair. 


Relar 

tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pair. 


Rela- 

ti^-e 

price. 

100.0 
1(W.7 
108.7 
10S.7 
108.7 
10«.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
10&7 


Price 

per 

pair. 


Rcla- 

tli^ 

price. 


» 18IB-1899.. 


$11 »0 

21560 
21560 
2180 
21560 
21580 
21560 
21560 
21 MO 
21660 
21660 
2&500 
25.000 
21 167 


101 § 
1611 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
159.6 
150.0 
1516 
1510 
152.9 
1616 


««2. 376 < 101 6 
2.800 !MQ9.6 


62.3000 

2.5000 
2.5006 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2. 5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5060 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 


$0. S175 
1.0289 
1.0250 
1.0250 
1.0250 
1.0250 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
.9750 
.9750 
L0003 


1010 
125.4 


^ 


2.800 
2.80O 
2.800 

2.800 


6109. 
M09.0 
M09.0 
M09.0 


r25.4 


^ 


125.4 


^ 


125^4 


^ 


125^4 


^ 


2.800 


6109.0 


1 122.3 




2.806 iMOlO 
2.860 IM09.0 


' 122.3 
122.3 


i^Am'.'.'.'.V.'. 


2.860 
2.860 
2.800 
2.890 
2.800 


&109.0 
l>109.0 
MOlO 
6109.0 
6109.0 


122.3 
122.3 
119.3 
119.3 
12ai 



Broadcloths: 

first quality, 

black, 54-inch, 

XXX wool. 



Price ] Rela- 

per I ti\'e 

yard, price. 



$1.7330 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2. 0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 
2.0200 



loao 

lid 6 
11^6 

iiao 

116.6 
1116 
111 6 
1116 
1116 
lllG 
11^6 
11&6 
116. G 
11&6 



Month. 



{6,1890-1:809. 



8,1987. 



Cafieo: Ameri- 
caii standard 
prints, 64 x 64. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



<^.0553 
.0688 



.OHO 

.0639 
.0530 
.0618 
.6618 

J0665 
.0866 
.0865 



Rela- 
tive 
prk». 



lOO.O 
iflOS.l 
(tlQS.l 
(2114.6 
dlHjC 
dlH£ 
dll4.6 
<a2i.2 
dl2«J2 

«n3S.7 
"^33 .7 
dl33.7 
rfl33.7 
eri21.0 



Carpets: Brus- 

s^, 5-frame, 

BigeJow. 



Price 

per 

yaid. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$1.0006 
1.3480 
1.3«0 
1.2480 
1.2480 
1.2480 
1.3480 
1J2466 
1.2460 
1.2460 
1.248D 
1.2480 
1.2489 
1.248D 



100.0 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
134.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 



Carpets: in- 
grain, 2-ply, 
Lowel. 



Carpets: Wil- 
ton, 5-frame, 
Bigelow. 



Cotton flan- 
nels: 2-; yards 
to the pound. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


t^'e 


per 


tive 


per 


price. 


yard. 


pnce. 


vard. 



10,4752 
.57<K) 
.5760 
.5700 
.5700 
.5760 
.5760 
.5700 
.5700 
.5700 
'.SJ>SO 
.57W 
.57»0 
.57CO 



100.0 


$1.8432 


100.0 ' 


fO.0700 ! 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.0U38 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.0938 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.0938 


121J2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.0938 


121J2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1000 


121.2 


2,2800 


123.7 


.1000 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1025 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1025 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1025 


121 J2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1025 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1000 


121.2 


2.2800 


123.7 


.1000 


121.2 


2.2S90 


123.7 


.0988 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
i:i2.9 
132.9 
132.9 
132.9 
141.6 
141.6 
145 J2 
145 J2 
145.2 
145 J2 
141.6 
141.6 
139.9 



lonth. 



3, 1890-1899.. 



9,1907, 



Cotton flannels: 

tk yaxds 
to wepocmd. 



Price ! Rela- 

per i tive 

yard, price. 



$0.0575 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0800 
.0800 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 
.0825 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 



100.0 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
139.1 
139.1 
143.5 
143.5 
143.5 
143.5 
139.1 
139.1 
139.1 



Cotton thread: 
6KX)rd, 200- 
yard spools, 

J. & P. Coats. 



Price 

per 

spooL(*) 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Cotton yams: 
carded, white, 

mule- spun, 
northern, 

cones, 10/1. 



Cotton yarns: 
carded, white, 

mule-spun, 
northern, 

cones, 22/1. 



Denims: 
Anioskeag. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



$0. 031008 
.037240 
. 037240 
.037240 
.037240 
. 037240 
.045080 
.045080 
.045080 
.045080 
.045080 
.045080 
.045080 
. 041813 



100.0 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
145.4 
134.8 



$0. 1008 
.2200 
.2200 
.2150 
.2200 
.2200 
.2300 
.2350 
.2350 
.2300 
.2200 
.2000 
.2000 
.2204 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
130.8 
130.8 
133.7 
130.8 
130.8 
143.0 
140. 1 
140. 1 
143.0 
130.8 
124.4 
124.4 
137.1 



Price ' Rela- 
IHjr ; tive 
pound, price. 



$0. 19(i9 
.2500 
. 2.')50 
.2550 
.2500 
.2500 
.2050 
.2750 
.2750 
.2700 
.2000 
.2400 
.2400 
.2571 



100.0 
127.0 
129.5 
129.5 
127.0 
127.0 
134.0 
139.7 
139.7 
137.1 
132.0 
121.9 
121.9 
130. G 



Price 

per 

yard- 



so. 1044 
.1275 
.1275 
.1300 
.1300 
.1300 
.1400 
.1450 
.1475 
.1475 
.1475 
.1425 
.1425 
.1381 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
122.1 
122.1 
124.5 
124.5 
124 5 
134.1 
138.9 
141.3 
141.3 
141.3 
136.5 
136.5 
132.3 



en's calf bal. shoes, Goodyear welt, dongola top. 

or method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1900, $2,775. 

Uico, Cocheco prints. 

or method of coirputii^ relative price, see pages 327 and 32S; aveiagG ^T\c<i lot \SftSi,¥i.^'5R>. 

rejghtjMiyd. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODI 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRK^ES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued 



[Avcragt' for 1907 computed from quotations In Table I.] 



Cloths and clothing. 



Month. 



Drillinefi: 

l>n»wii, i'l'p- 

IM-n-ll. 



DrilUngii: 

3()-iMch, Stark 

A. 



Flannels: 
white, 4-4. Bal- 
lard Vale No. 3. 



Qingbams: 
Amoskeag. 



I'rIcN* 
yuni. 



Krla- I'rlco 

tivf i p<'r 

prl«». ; yard. 



Avorago, 1WK)-1S»9. 

Jan 

Fob 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

8opt , 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



$0 



a'»72 
0K2r> 
0K25 
0K25 

ofoa 

0K25 
0K2r> 
0825 
0825 
082.5 
0K25 
082.'> 
0826 



100.0 
144.2 
144.2 
144 2 
144.2 
144.2 
144.2 
144.2 
144 2 
144.2 
144.2 
144.2 
144.2 
144. 2 



10.0521 
.0729 
.07(>8 
. 07(i4 
.07(50 
.0824 
.0787 
.0804 
.0742 
.0812 
.0782 
.0791 
.0822 
.07«2 



Kola- i Price i Rela- j 
tivo per « tive | 
price. I yard. | price. 



100.0 
139.9 
147.4 
14l{.6 
145.9 
158.2 
151.1 
154.3 
142.4 
155.9 
150.1 
151.8 
157.8 

irjO. 1 




10.3768 


loao 


10.0533 


.4013 


122.4 


.0600 


.4013 


122.4 


.0600 


.4613 


122.4 


.0600 


.4613 


122.4 


.0600 


.4613 


122.4 


.0600 


.4613 


122.4 


.0600 


.4^13 


122.4 


.0700 


.4013 


122.4 


.0750 


.4087 


124 4 


.07W 


.4687 124. 4 


.0700 


.4687 


124 4 


.0700 


.4687 


124 4 


.0700 


.4638 


123.1 


.03£8 



100.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
131.3 
14a 7 
14a7 
131.3 
131.3 
131.3 
123.5 



10.0573 
.0650 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0725 
.0725 
.0726 
.0725 
.0600 



1 



Month. 



! Hosiery: men's nosi«rv Tn«Ti'« 

Horse blankets: cotton half "ilSJS* iJfS * 

6 pounds each, hose, seamless, how aSimSL 

oil wnni fast black. 20 '^"^f'^'ii^ ' 

to 22 ounce. " neeaios. 



Trice Rela- 
per I tive 
pound, price. 



Average, 1890-1890. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



SO. 



573 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750. 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 



100.0 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 

i;». 9 

130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 



Price 
per 12 



$0.9555 
C.6615 
C.6615 
C.6616 

.6800 
<i.6860 
((.6860 
((.6860 
((.68G0 

.7350 
«.7350 
«.7350 
«.7350 
/.7350 



Rela- 
tive 



100.0 

■(•85.3 

C85.3 

(•85.3 

88.5 

Irf88.6 

1^88.5 

d88.5 

((88.5 

94 8 

«94 8 

«94.8 

'94 8 

/94 8 



Ilosiery: wom- 
en's combed 
Egyptian cot- 
ton hose, hi^h 
spliced neei. 



Price 


Rela- 


Price 


per 12 


tive 


per 12 


pairs. 


price. 


pairs. 


10.7845 


100.0 


b $1,850 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95i6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.026 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 


.7500 


95.6 


2.025 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

loao 

109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
100.5 
100.5 
109.5 
109.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 



Hosiery: w^'^^^^j 
en's cottC^^gj 

hose, seaml^^S^ 
fast black, ^ 
to 28 01 



Price 
per 12 
pairs. 



10.9310 
C.7605 
e.7605 
e.7605 

.7840 
(i.7840 
(i.7840 
<i.7840 
(i.7840 

.8330 
e.8330 
e.8330 
e.8330 
/.8330 



a The price for 1890-1903 is for two-thread goods. Prices for 1904 to 1907 are for single-thread goods. 
For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; price of Bingle-threadgoodB, $0.w70in 
April, 1906, and $0.6615 in September, 1906. 

b Average for 1893-1899. 

c September, 1906, price. 

d April, 1907, price. 

« September, 1907, price. 

/ September, 1907, price, which represents the bulk of sales during the year. 
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■"•—MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
L907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average tor 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



nth. 



1890-lg99. 



.1907. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Leather: har- 
ness, oak, 
packer's hides, 
neavy. No. I. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



atO.250O 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.3700 
.3700 
.3700 
.3700 
.3700 
.3700 
.3650 
.3738 



100.0 
6131.1 
6131. 1 
6131.1 
6131.1 
6131.1 
6127.7 
6127.7 
6127.7 
6127.7 
6127.7 
6127.7 
6125.9 
6129.0 



Leather: sole, 
hemlock. 



Price 

per 

I>ound. 



SO. 1939 
.2025 
.2625 
.2625 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2650 
.2644 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
135.4 
135.4 
135.4 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.4 



Leathei 


: sole. 


oak. 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


pound. 


price. 


SO. 3363 


100.0 


.4050 


120.4 


.3850 


114.6 


.3760 


111.5 


.3760 


111.5 


.3760 


111.5 


.3760 


111.6 


.3650 


108.5 


.3800 


113.0 


.3800 


113.0 


.3960 


117.5 


.3900 


116.0 


.3850 


114.5 


.3821 


113.6 



Leather: wax 

call, 30 to 40 lbs. 

to the dozen, 

B grade. 



Linen shoe 

thread: 10s, 

Barbour. • 



Price 


Rela- 


Price 


per sq. 


tive 


per 


foot. 


price. 


pound. 


10.6545 


100.0 


SO. 8748 


.7250 


110.8 


.8930 


.7250 


110.8 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7760 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7760 


118.4 


.8930 


.7760 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7750 


118.4 


.8930 


.7667 


117.1 


.8930 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 



tonth. 



, 1890-1899. 



1907, 



Linen thread: 
3-cord, 200-yard 
spools,Barbour. 



Price 

per 

dozen 

spools. 



SO. 8522 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.9300 
.9300 
.9300 
.9300 
.9300 
.9300 
.9300 

■ .9300 
.9145 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
107.3 



Overcoatings: 


chinchilla, 


B-rough, all 


wool. 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


yard. 


price. 


S2.1419 


100.0 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.6575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 


2.5576 


119.4 


2.6575 


119.4 


2.5575 


119.4 



Overcoatings: 
chinchilla, 

cotton warp, 
C. C. grade. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



SO. 4883 
.4900 
.4950 
.4950 
.4950 
.5000 
.4900 
.5060 
.4900 
.4900 
.5000 
.4800 
.4600 
.4908 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
100.3 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
102.4 
100.3 
103.4 
100.3 
100.3 
102.4 
98.3 
94.2 
100.5 



Overcoatings: 

covert cloth, 

light weight, 

staple. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



S2.3286 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2568 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 



Overcoatings: 
Kersey, stand- 
ard, 27 to 28 
ounce. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



c%l. 2472 
1.9250 
1.9750 
1.9760 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9750 
1.9708 



R^ela- 

tive 

price. 



100.0 
154.3 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
158.4 
168.0 



ler: harness, oak, country middles, 14 pounds and up (except overweights, 20 pounds and up), 
lethod of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, S0.3713. 
kge for 1897-1^. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COlfMOI 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1869)-<k7iitiinu 

[Avera^ for 1907 computed Irom quotations in TaUe I.] 



MooUi. 



Atvragc, 1H96-18W 

Jan 

Fe»> 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Cloiha and ctotkiBg. 



{Sbai^s: stand- 
Print ctotlic: 28- *rd. »>>^o«* 

40 to C ounce. 



Sheetings: 

bleached, 9-A, 

Attantie. 



Price ; Rdir Price 

per I tive I per 

yard, i price. | sbawl. 



nela-l Price 



tive 
price. 



la 028380' 
.040000. 
.04187s: 

.o«iooo; 

.045m 
.045781 
.048900 
.0503U 

.osesoo 

.0GE3S00 
.OSBMO 
.090SOO 
.044083 
.047512 



loao 

I4a9 
147, 6 
15&0 
158.8' 
16L 3< 
17a 9i 
177.3 
185.0 
185lO 
185.0 
177. ti 
155. 3: 

107. 4! 

I 



a 04. 5787' 
2.O400 
2.O4B0 
2.O400 
2.O400 
2.04D0 
2.041 
2.0400 
2. 0400 
2.0480 
2.O4D0 
^0400 
2.O400 
2.0400 



per 
yard. 



100.0 
C107.Q 
c 107.0 
e 107.0 
« 107.0 
c 107.0 
< 107,0 
e 107.0 
« 107.0 
« 107.0 
el07, 
C107. 
cl07, 
cl07. 



» 10. 1838 
.2098 
.2310 
.2187 
.2190 
.2174 
.2311 
.2n4 
.2137 
.2X28 
.3408 



.2789^ 



.2770 
.23U 



tive 
price. 



Sheethigs: 

Heached, 10-4, 

PeppereU. 



Price 

per 

yard. 




Rela- 
tive 
price. 



80.1884i 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 
.2800 



.9000 

.3000 
.3800 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 



100.0 
138.0 
138.0 
148.0 
148.6 
148.6 
159.2 
150.2 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
153.0 



Shee 

bleach 

Wan 



Price 

per 

yard. 



10.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.30 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

N«v 

Dec 

Avenge, 1907 



B l M»Pt< n gs; 
brown. 4-4, 
Atlantic A. 



rmm .- 1 

UOnPVt 

brown, 
Indian Head. 



Price 
3rapd. 



80.0658 
.0751 
.0749 
.0758 
.0753 
.0750 
.0787 
.0780 
.0772 
.0774 
.0788 
.0808 
.0784 
.0788 



ReU- 


Price 


tive 


per 


price. 


yard. 


100.0 


80.0626 


135.8 


.0625 


135.4 


.0625 


188.7 


.0628 


136.2 


.0628 


135.6 


.0628 


142.3 


.0628 


137.4 


.0628 


130.6 


.0650 


140.0 


.0880 


Ml.O 


.0650 


145.6 


.0680 


141.8 


.0650 


138.9 


.0685 



Rela- 
tive 
IMioe. 



160.0 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
133.4 



Sheetings: 

brown, ih4, 

MaM-MiBs, 

Plykig Horse 

bmkL 



Price 

per 

yard. 



«80.G625 
.0750 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0778 
.0778 



.0600 
.0800 
.0778 
.0775 
.0780 
.0777 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



brown, 4-4, 
Poppenll R. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



180. 
/122.7 
/126.8 

na8.8 

/136.8 
/1S6.81 

ns6.e 
rijo.9 

/U0.0 
/180.9 
/126.8 
/I36.8 
/122.7 
/127.1 



80.0651 
.0700 
.0700 
.0728 
.0728 



.0718 
.0788 
.0775 
.0778 
.0775 
.0775 
.0778 
.0788 



ReU- 

tive 

price. 



100.0 

127.0 

127.0 

131.6 

131.6 

131.6 

136.1 

136.1 

140.7 

140. 

140. 

140. 

140. 



7 
7 
7 
7 



135.4 



Shu 

blead 

Frui 



Price 

I)er 

yard. 



80.072 
.095* 
.100 
.100 
.110 
.1101 
.1151 
.1151 
.1151 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.111 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

Jan , 

Feb 

Mar , 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Shirttagi: 

blea(^ed, 4-4, 

Hope. 



PriOB 

per 

yard. 



80.0630 
.0831 
.0855 
.0855 
.0855 
.0855 
.0855 
.0974 
.0974 
.0974 
.0974 
.0974 
.0879 
.0905 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Lonsdale. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



100.0 
131.9 
135.7 
135.7 
135.7 
135.7 
136.7 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 
154 6 
154.6 
139.5 
143.7 



$0.0727 
.0925 
.0975 
.0975 
.0975 
.0975 
.0975 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 

i^.lOOO 
.1025 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
127.2 
1341 
134.1 
134.1 
1341 
1341 
151.3 
151.3 
151.3 
161.3 
151.3 
137.6 
141.0 



BhirUngB: 




bleached, 4-4, 


bleadsed, 4-4, 


Wamsntta'jJ"^ 


Williams vilie, 
Al. 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Beia^ 


per 


tive 


per 


tire 


yard. 


price. 


yard. 


price. 


80.0948 


100.0 


80.0876 


100.0 


.1075 


113.4 


.1050 


119.9 


.1075 


113.4 


.1075 


122.7 


.1075 


113.4 


.1160 


131.3 


.1075 


113.4 


.1160 


131.3 


.1075 


113.4 


.1160 


131.3 


.1075 


113.4 


.1176 


134.1 


.1125 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1125 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1125 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1126 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1125 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1125 


118.7 


.1200 


137.0 


.1100 


116.0 


.1163 


132.8 



Silk 

Itc 

dm 



Price 

per 

pound 

84.265! 
6.346( 
5.222; 
5.37a 
5.667i 
5. 9161 
6.816i 
5.76« 
6.693i 
5.816f 
5.816J 
6.6185 
5.0245 
5.6815 



o Shawls: Standard, all wool, 72 x 144 inch, 42 ounce, made of hfgh-grade wool. 

6 Sheetings: Bleached, 10-4, Atlantic. 

c For method of computing relative price see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, 82.46. 

d For method of computing relative price see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, $0,209 

e Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Stark A. A. 

/ For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, $0.07( 

^ Nominal, 
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TaksIL-MONTHLY actual and relative prices of CX)MM0DITIES 
IN 1907 and base prices (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued, 



[Avera^ lor 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Mootti. 



II 

t 

K. 

It 

ly 

IB 

«y 

« 

P^ 

!t 

W 

B 

nthge,]XI7 



Cloths and clothing. 



Jaaan, 
filautrea 



res. 



Sattiags: elay 

wonted diAg- 

oaal, IS^oncp, 

Wash.Mms. 



Price Rel*- Price Bela- 



^r : tive 
pound, i price. 



&1168 ! 
&.m» > 
5.23S 

&.i018 
&3865 

4.7530 
&3M8 
4. 870 
4.7773 
4.24K 
2.06e 



127.3 
I24.'9 
129.7 
136.4 
139.4 
131.5 
125.5 
118.3 
132.2 
121.3 
118.9 
105.« 
125.-9 



per j tive 
yard. ! price. 



O90.8286 
1.1790 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
L1700 
L1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
L1700 
L1700 



WO.O 
142.1 
142.1 
144.1 
1«2.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 



oaal, l&K»ancp, 
Waah. ICiQs. 



all wool, 54-in., 

14-0£.. lliddie- 

eex. 



Suitings: 

Indigo blue, 

all wool, 

16-oiinoc. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



RelaF- Price 

tive I per 

price. ! yard. 



RfOa- 

ti\-e 

price. 



Price ' Rehi- 

l>'r tivo 

yard. ■ prict». 



1^1.0068 
L4175 
1. 4175 
1.4175 
1.4175 
L3950 
1.3950 
1.3950 
L3()50 
L3950 
1.3990 
1.3950 
1.3950 
1.4025 



100.0 
140.8 
140.8 
140.8 
140.8 
138.6 
138. <> 
138. « 
138.6 
138.-() 
138. <> 

ias.<) 

138.6 
139.3 



11.3230 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 



1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
L 
1, 
L 



7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 
7100 



100.0 

129.3 

129.3 

129. 

121». 

129. 

129. 

1-29. 

129. 

129. 

129. 

129. 

129. 

129. 



3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



I 



$i.9ir>4 

1L41M) 
2.4180 
2. 41 SO 
2. 4\Si) 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 
4180 



100.0 
12*».2 
126.2 
l-2»i.2 
l-2t>.2 
12r».2 
12<L2 
126.2 
126. 2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
120. 2 



McsEth. 



Ssitings: 

serge, 

WaahinetoB 

MI&s^OOl 



Tickings: 
Ameskeag 

Am V/. A.m 



Trouserings: 
lancy wonrtcd, 
21 to 22 01112CC. 



Price 

pOT 

l^ird. 



Wnge, 1800-18WL ."^fO. 78B8 

IB 1.0576 

*. 

II.- 

Pr~ 

»F. 

Be 

iy 

« 

pt 

t 

>v 



LQE57S 
1.0573 
LOi» 
L0675 
1.0125 
LOISS 
1.0575 
1.0575 
1.0575 
LG675 

ic [ 1.^675 

Mige.liO? : LOoOD 



Rela- 


Price 


tive 


per 


price. 


yard. 


ioe.« 


10. 1:061 


140.^ 


.1250 


140.5 


.1275 


140.5 


.1360 


140.5 


.1300 


14a 5 


.1350 


1845 


,1QS0 


1S4.5 


.1400 


140.5 


.1450 


140.5 


.1450 


140.5 


.MSO 


1<0.5 


.1450 


14a 5 


.14» 


139.5 


.1373 



Rela- 

tire 

price. 



100.0 
117.8 
120.2 
122.5 
122.5 
127.2 
127.2 
132.0 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
129.4 



Price 

per 

yard. 



<'S1.04a6 
2.3625 
2.3625 
2.3625 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2 4750 
24469 



Underwear: 
* shirts and 
drawerB,whate, 

aH "wool, etc. 



Underwear: 

shirts and 
drawers, white, 
merino. (K) per 
cent wool. etc. 






price. 



100.0 
«118.1 
«118. 1 
1 



l«118. 

,«123. 

|<123. 

'<123. 
el23. 
^23. 
<123. 
«123.7 
«123.7 
'123.7 
n22.3 



T^nio ' Price 
^.. -. ^^fJl*-| per 12 

gar- ' Jrir>I S^^" 

ments. jl^^^*^- ments. 



$23.31 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 



100.0 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115 8 
115.8 
11.5.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 



dSl5.57 
18.00 

18 
18 



00 
00 



18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
/1 06.0 
/106.0 
/106. 
/106.0 
/106.0 
/1 06.0 
/J06.0 
/106.0 
/1 0(10 
/1 06. 
/lOO. 

/loao 

/lOO.O 



lAveisfege for 1885-1890. 

^Werage for 1892-1899. 

'.^.verage for 1882-1899; 22 to 23 oimee. 

d52 per ceot wool and 48 per cent cotton. 

eFor method of coxnputlDg relfftire price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, S2.4131. 

/For ntelhod of coiapiitiiigi«latlve price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, SlS.oa 
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Table II.-MOXTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IX 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Avorago for 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Month. 



Avcrago. 1800-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Doc 

Average, 1907 



Cloths and clothing. 



Women's dresji 
goo<ln: caith- 
mere, all wool, 
10-11 twill, 3K- 
inch, Atlantic 
J. 



Price 

per 

yard. 

10.2905 
..'{920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 
.3920 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Women's dress 
goo<iK: cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp. 9-twlll. 

4-4, Atlantic F. 



Price ' Rela- 
' tlve 



per 
yard. 



100.0 


1 
10.1520 ' 


134.9 


.2205 ; 


134.9 


.2205 ! 


134.9 


.2205 


134.9 


.2205 


134.9 


.2205 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 


134.9 


.2254 1 


134.9 


.2234 



' price. 

100.0 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
148.3 
14K.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
147.0 




W^ omen's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, ootton 
warp, 364nch, 
Hamilton. 



Women's dress 
goods: Dan- 
ish cloth, cot- 
ton warp and 
worsted nlling, 
22-lnch. 



Women's dress 

goods: FrsnlE- 

lin sackings, 

6-4. 



<i|0.0683 
.1960 
.1960 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1960 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 



100.0 
fl27.8 
C127.8 
fl27.8 
fl27.8 
fl27.8 
«127.8 
<'127.8 
fl27.8 
«127.8 
^27 .8 
C127.8 
fl27.8 
cl27^8 



Price 


Rela- 


Price 


per 


tive 


per 


yard. 


price. 


yard. 


b|0.0G80 


100.0 


10.5151 


.1250 


(1124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


(fl24.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


'124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


'124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6650 


.1250 


124.9 


.6175 


.1250 


124.9 


.6175 


.1250 


124.9 


.6175 


.1250 


124.9 


.6531 



Rela- 
tive 
pries. 



100.0 
1281 
1201 
120a 

laoi 
laoa 
i»i 
laoa 

1201 
1201 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
126.8 



Month. 


Women's dress 

goods: poplar 

cloth, cotton 

warp and 

worsted fllling, 

3(>-inch. 


Wool: Ohio, 

flne fiee(« (X 

and XX 

grade), 

scoured. 


Wool: Ohio, 

medium fleece 

(J and 1 grade), 

scoured. 


Worsted yarns: 
2-40n, Austra- 
lian flne. 


Worsted yams: 

2-408, XXXX, 

white, in sireins. 




Price ! Rela- 

per 1 tive 

yard. , price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

poimd. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
I>ound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Relsr 

tive 

price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


e$0. 0758 
.1900 


100.0 
/109.6 


10.5526 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7234 
.7234 
.7447 
.7447 
.7234 
.7234 
.7234 
.7181 


100.0 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
130.9 
130.9 
134.8 
134.8 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
129.9 


SO. 4564 
.5270 
.5270 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5135 
.5158 


100.0 
115.5 
115.6 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
113.0 


SI. 0183 
1.3(NX) 
l.H(NX) 
l.H(NX) 

I. mm) 

1.3U0U 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.9000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2800 
1.2800 
1.2967 


loao 

127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
125.7 
125.7 
127.3 


S1.0071 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2800 
1.2800 
L2800 
1.2800 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 


IOOlO 
120L1 


Feb 


.1900 /109.6 


129L1 


Mar 


.1900 
.1900 
.1900 


/109.6 
/109. 6 
/109. fi 


129L1 


Apr 


128L1 


May 


12ai 


Juno 


. 1900 7109. 6 
. 1900 i/109. 6 
. 1900 7109. 6 
. 1900 7109. 6 
. 1900 7109. 
. 1900 7109. 6 
.2000 /ll.'i-4 


127.1 


July 


127.1 


Aue 


127.1 


Sept 


127.1 


Oct 


129L1 


Nov 


129.1 


Dec 


129.1 


Average, 1907 


.1908 


/no. 1 


1.2933 


12a 4 



a Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton warp, 27-inch, Hamilton. 

b Women's dress goods: alpaca, cotton warp, 22-inch, Hamilton. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, S0.1911. 

d For method of computing relative price, sec pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, S0.1217. 

« Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton warp, 22-inch, Hamilton. 

/ For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, S0.1900. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1809 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Fuel and lighting. 



Candles: ada- 
mantine, 68, 
14-ounce. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Price 


Relar 


Price 


Rela- 


]per 


tive 


per 


tive 


pound. 


price. 


ton. 


price. 


10.0782 


100.0 


$3.3669 


100.0 


.0738 


94.4 


4.20^ 


124.9 


.0738 


94.4 


4.2020 


124.8 


.0738 


94.4 


4.2011 


124.8 


.07^ 


94.4 


4.2007 


124.8 


.0738 


94.4 


4.2015 


124.8 


.0738 


94.4 


4.20^ 


124.9 


.0738 


94.4 


4.2066 


124.9 


.0738 


94.4 


4.2034 


124.8 


.0738 


944 


4.2069 


124.9 


.0750 


9.5.9 


4.2075 


125.0 


.0750 


95.9 


4.2048 


124.9 


.0750 


95.9 


4.2047 


124.9 


.0741 


94.8 


4.2040 


124.9 



Coal: anthra- 


Coal: ai 


cite, chestnut. 


cite, ( 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


por 


tive 


por 


ton. 


price. 


ton. 


13.5953 


100.0 


S3. .5936 


4.9507 


137.7 


4. 9:il2 


4.9500 


137.7 


4.9500 


4.9509 


137.7 


4.9500 


4.4504 


123.8 


4.4500 


4.5334 


126.1 


4.5265 


4.647J8 


129.3 


4.6434 


4.7442 


132.0 


4.7399 


4.8417 


134.7 


4.8444 


4.9403 


137.4 


4.9500 


4.9483 


137.6 


4.9510 


4.9416 


137.4 


4.9470 


4.9450 


137.5 


4.9500 


4.8204 


134.1 


4.8211 



anthra- 



Coal: anthra- 
cite, stove. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
137.8 
137.7 
137.7 
123.8 
126.0 
129.2 
131.9 
134.8 
137.7 
137. 8 
137.7 
137.7 
134.2 



I»ricc 
por 
ton. 

$3. 7949 
4.9502 
4. 9501 
4. 9521 
4.4503 
4.5283 
4. 6455 
4. 7434 
4. 8433 
4.9438 
4.9503 
4.9500 
4.9503 
4.8215 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100 



130 

130 

130.5 

117.3 

119 

122, 

125.0 

127.6 

130.3 

130. 

130. 

130. 

127. 



4 
4 



3 
4 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (at 
mine). 



Price 
I)erton. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$0.8887 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4500 
1.7500 
1.7600 
1.5000 
1.5375 



100.0 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
163.2 
196.9 
196.9 
168.8 
173.0 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Oeorgos 
Creek (f. o.l). 
N.Y. Harbor). 



Price 



Rela- 



$2.7429 
3.2000 
3.2000 
a2000 
3.2000 
a2000 

a20oo 
a2ooo 
a20oo 
a 1500 

a4500 
a 4500 

a 2000 

a 2375 



100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 



116. 

116. 

116. 

116. 

116. 

114.8 

125.8 

125.8 

116.7 

118.0 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Pitts- 
burg (Yough- 
iogheny) . 



Price 



Rela- 
tive 



per 
bushel. 


price. 


$0.0643 


100.0 


.0800 


124.4 


.OSOO 


124.4 


.0800 


124.4 


.0300 


124.4 


.0800 


124.4 


.0300 


124.4 


.0800 


124.4 


.0800 


124.4 


.0825 


128.3 


.0850 


132.2 


.0900 


140.0 


.0900 


140.0 


.0824 


128.1 



Coke: Connclls- 
ville, furnace. 



Price 
per ton. 



$1.6983 
a 5500 
a 5750 
a 2500 
2.8000 
2.8000 
2.3250 
2.5000 
2.6250 
2.7750 
2.9500 
2.7500 
2.0000 
2.8250 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
209.0 
210.5 
191.4 
164.9 
104.9 
136.9 
147.2 
154.0 
163.4 
17a 7 
161.9 
117.8 
166.3 



Matches: par- 
lor, domestic. 



Price 
per Rela-' 
gross of tive 
boxes price. 

(200s). 



$1.7563 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 



100.0 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 



Month. 




Fuel and lighting. 



Metals and implements. 



Petroleum: 
crude. 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



$0.9102 
1.5800 
1.5800 
1.6300 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7342 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Petroleum: re- 
fined, for ex- 
port. 



Price 

per 

gallon. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
17a 6 
17a 6 
179.1 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
190.5 



$0.0649 
.0750 
.0775 
.0775 
.0820 
.0820 
.0820 
.0845 
.0845 
.0845 
.0845 
.0875 
.0875 
.0824 



Petroleum: re- Anders- extra 
fined, 150° fire ^f^noh 
test, w. w. ! 



f-inch. 



Axes: M. C. O., 
Yankee. 



Price Rela- 

per I tive 

gallon, price. 



Price \ Rela- 

per I tive 

auger, i price. 



100.0 
115.6 
119.4 
119.4 
126.3 
126.3 
126.3 
130.2 
130.2 
130.2 
130.2 
134.8 
134.8 
127.0 



$0.0890 
.1300 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
. 13<0 



100.0 

146.1 

151. 

151. 

151. 

151. 

151. 

151.7 

151.7 

151.7 

151.7 

151.7 

151.7 

151.2 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



$0.1608 

.3(;oo 
. 3(;oo 

.3600 
.3600 
.3000 
.3000 
.3600 
.3600 
.3600 
.3600 
.3600 
.3600 
.3600 



100.0 
223.9 
22a 9 
22a 9 
2219 
22a 9 
22a 9 
22a 9 
223.9 
22a 9 
223. 9 
22a 9 
223.9 
22a 9 



Price 
per ax. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



SO. 4693 
.6800 
.(v800 
.6800 
.0800 
.6800 
.0800 
.0800 
.6800 
.0800 
.0800 
.(iSOO 
.(i800 
.0800 



100.0 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 



37691—No. 7^-08- 
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Tabli: ■!.— monthly ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COM>IODITIES 
IN liK)7 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotations in TaUe I.] 



Metals and implements. 



Month. 



Month. 



Month. 



Bar iron: Ijpst 
reflned, from 
Htorp (Phila- 
delphia mar- 
ket). 



Bar iron: com- 
mon to liest 
refined (Pitts- 
burg market ) . 



Barb wire: 
galvanized. 



Butts: loose 
joint, cast, 
3x3 inch. 



Chisels: extra, 

socket firmer, 

1-inch. 



Prl(« 
pound. 



UnLi- 
tive 



Prico 
per 



Kehi- 
tive 



price, j pound, prico. 



AverHg*^, IHiUhlsi*'.).. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr I 

May 

June ' 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Averag*', 1W7 



$0. 



01(V4 
{Y2UH 
itlUi 
U21ti 
(rilG 
0210 
0210 
(1210 
U210 
0210 
020(i 

OV.H't 
0211 



I 



100.0 

I2<).h 

131.7 
131.7 
131.7 
131.7 
131.7 
131. 7 
131. 7 
131.7 
125.0 
llO.r) 
119.5 
128.7 



aK).014') 

.{ilia 

.0180 
.0180 
.01») 
.0180 
.0178 
.0173 
.0173 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.OUiO 
.0175 



Average, 1S'J(>-1839.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Mky 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1907 



Copj)er: ingot, 
lake. 



SO. 1234 
.2388 
.2513 
.2550 
.2475 
.2550 
.2463 
.2388 
.2000 
.1813 
.1513 
.1450 
.1400 
.2125 



100.0 
103.5 
203.6 
206.6 
200.6 
206.6 
199.6 
193.5 
162.1 
146.9 
122.6 
117-5 
113.5 
172.2 



Ilammers: 

Mavdoie 

No. 1^. 



Price 
per 
ham- 
mer. 



I 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 . . | $0. 3613 

Jan 1 .4GW 

Feb ! .4660 

Mar .4660 

Apr 4660 

.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4()60 
.4660 
.4660 



May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Doc 

Average, 1907. 



100.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 



100.0 
6137.3 
6135.1 
6135. 1 
,6135. 1 
6i:U. 1 
6133.6 
,6129.8 
6129.8 
.6127.6 
|6127.6 
6127.6 
M20.0 
6131.3 



Price 


ReU- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


per 100 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


pounds. 


price. 
100.0 


pair. 


price. 


chisel. 


price. 


$2.5261 


SO. 0316 


loao 


so. 1894 


100.1 


2.6000 


102.9 


.t)40O 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6000 


102.9 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


2S7.6 


2.(9000 


102.9 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.(i000 


102.9 


.0400 


126.6 


.4'iOO 


237.6 


2.6000 


102.9 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6300 


104.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6300 


104.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6300 


104.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.G600 


106.1 


.0400 


1*26.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6800 


106.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6800 


106.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.4500 


237.6 


2.6800 


106.1 


.0400 


126.6 


.3750 


196.0 


2.0342 


104.3 


.0400 


126.6 


.4438 


234.3 



Copper: shfet, 

hot-rolled 

(base sizes). 



Copper: wire, 
Dare. 



I Doorknobs: 
8teel« bronze 
i pUted. 




$0.1650 I 
.2900 I 
.3000 I 
.3200 ; 
.3200 j 
.3200 I 
.3200 
.3200 
.2800 
.2800 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2792 



100.0 
174.8 
180.8 
192.0 
192.9 
192.9 
192.9 
192.9 
168.8 
168.8 
120.6 
120.6 
120.6 
168.3 



Price 

per 

pound. 



60.1464 
.2550 
.2750 
.2750 
.2750 
.2750 
.2750 
.2750 
.2480 
.2480 
.1625 
.1600 
.1650 
.2402 



Rela- 


Price 


tive 


per 


price. 


pair. 


100.0 


10.1607 


1 174.2 


.4500 


1 187.8 


.4500 


187.8 


.4500 


187.8 


.4S00 


187.8 


.4800 


187.8 


.4800 


187.8 


.4800 


167.3 


.4800 


167.3 


.4800 


111.0 


.4500 


109.3 


.4800 


112.7 


.4800 


164.1 


.4800 

• 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 




100.0 
965.2 
265.2 
265.2 
265.2 
266.2 
265.2 
265.2 
268.2 
265.2 
285.2 
285.2 
266.2 
266.2 



Files: 8-inch 1 
mill bastard. ! 



10.8527 


IGOi) 


IXttOO 


118.4 


1.0100 


116^ 


1.0100 


118.4 


1.0000 


117J 


1.0000 


117 J 


1.0000 


1V3 


1.0000 


ms 


1.0000 


ins 


.9900 


116.1 


.9900 


116.1 


.9800 


114.9 


.9800 


114.9 


.9975 


U7.0 



Lead: pig. 



Lead pipe. 



Locks: com- 
mon mortise. 



Nails: cot, 

8-penny, fence 

and common. 



Price 
per_ I 



Rela- 
tive 



Price 
per 100 



pound, price. ; lbs. 



$0.0381 
.0030 
.0633 
.0638 
.0623 
.0610 
.0578 
.0525 
.0515 
.0520 
.0468 
.04C0 
.0425 
.0552 



100.0 
1(55.4 
166.1 
167.5 
163.5 
100. 1 
151.7 
137.8 
135.2 
136.5 
122.8 
120.7 
111.5 
144.9 



$4.8183 
7.2000 
7.2000 
7.2000 
7.2000 
7.2000 
6.8400 
6.8400 
6.4800 
6.4800 
6.1200 
6.1200 
5.5800 
0.7050 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per lock. 


100.0 


90.0617 


149.4 


.2000 


149.4 


.2000 


149.4 


.2000 


149.4 


.2000 


149.4 


.2000 


142.0 


.2000 


142.0 


.2000 


1315 


.2000 


134.5 


.2000 


127.0 


.2000 


127.0 


.2000 


115.8 


.2000 


139.2 


.2000 




100.0 


11.8275 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.1800 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.1500 


2418 


2.2000 


2418 


2.2500 


2418 


2.2000 


2418 


2.1250 


2418 


2.1250 


2418 


2.1625 



icao 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

llJ.ft 

1204 

123.L 

120* 

U6.» 

116.3 

118.S 



aBar iron, best refined, from mill (Pittsburg market). 

6For method of computing relati^-e price, see pages 327 and 328; a\-erage price for 1906, 60.0169. 
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A.BLE II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— (^ontinued. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



lionth. 



V-verage, 1890-1899. 

Tan 

Feb 

Kar 

Apr 

liay 

June 

July 

Aug 

flepit 

Oct 

Not 

Bee 

Avezago, 1907 



Metals and implements. 



Nails: 


wire, 


S-penny 


.fence 


and (Dommon. 


Price 


Relar 


per 100 


tive 


lbs. 


price. 


S2.1618 


loao 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1000 


97.1 


2.1500 


99.5 


2.1500 


99.6 


2.1500 


99.6 


2.1800 


99.5 


2.1107 


97.9 



Pig iron: Bes- 
semer. 



Price 
per ton. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$13.7783 
23.3500 
23.2500 
22.9500 
23.5600 
24.0500 
24 5000 
23.8000 
22.9500 
22.8500 
22.9000 
20.3500 
19.0000 
22.8417 



100.0 
160.5 
168.7 
166.6 
170.9 
174.5 
177.8 
172.7 
166.6 
165.8 
166.2 
147.7 
142.3 
165.8 



Pig iron: 



Pig iron: 



foundry No. 1. foundry No. 2 



Price 
per ton. 



$14.8042 
27.5000 
27.3700 
26.8700 
26.5600 
26.6000 
25.7500 
23.6200 
22.5000 
21.1900 
20.4000 
19.4400 
18.9400 
23.8950 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
185.8 
184.9 
181.5 
179.4 
179.7 
173.9 
159.5 
152.0 
143.1 
137.8 
131.3 
127.9 
161.4 



Pric?e 
per ton. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$13.0533 
2o.(X)U0 
2o.(iQ00 
24 8500 
25.1000 
25.3500 
26.6500 
25.9000 
23.9000 
22.9000 
21.2750 
20.1500 
19.1500 
23.8688 



100.0 
196.1 
196.1 
190.4 
192.3 
194 2 
204 2 
1U8.4 
183.1 
175.4 
163.0 
154 4 
146.7 
182.9 



Pig iron: gray 
forge, south- 
ern, coke. 



Price 
I)er ton. 



I 



$11.0K92 
23.2500 
23.2500 
22. WOO 
23.2500 
22.0000 
22.0000 
22.0000 
21.0000 
19.2500 
19.0000 
17.7500 
16.5000 
20.9875 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
209.7 
209.7 
203.8 



7 
4 

4 
4 

4 



209. 

196. 

196. 

198. 

189. 

173.6 

171.3 

160.1 

148.8 

189.3 



Montli. 



Amage, 1890-1899.. 

jtt.!:. 

FA 

Mk. 

;4:::::;;;::::::;: 

Joae 

JiflF 

«« ^' * ■•••••••-••-••- 

■f* 

Oet 

Nov. 

1)66.. 



Planes: 


BaUeyl 


No. 5. 


Price 


Relar 


per 


tive 


pli^lTft, 


pxioe. 


$1.3220 


loao 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5800 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5300 


115.7 


1.5900 


115.7 


1.5900 


115.7 


1.5800 


115.7 


1.5900 


115.7 



Quicksilver. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Relar 

tive 

price. 



$0.5503 
.5400 
.5400 
.5400 
.5300 
.5300 
.5300 
.5150 
.5150 
.5150 
.5400 
.6100 
.6100 
.5429 



100.0 
96.5 
96.5 
96.5 
948 
948 
948 
92.1 
92.1 
92.1 
96.5 
109.1 
109.1 
97.1 



Saws: cross- 


Saws: hand, 


cut, Disston. 


Disston No. 7. 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


saw. 


price. 


dozen. 


price. 


$1.6038 


100.0 


$12.7800 


100.0 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 


1.6038 


100.0 


12.9500 


101.3 



Shovels: Ames 
No. 2. 

Price ; Rela- 

ixjr I tive 

dozen, i price. 



$7.8658 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 



100.0 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



99. 

99. 

99. 

99. 

99. 

99. 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 



Month. 




Silver: bar, 
fine. 



Price 

per 

ounce. 



$0.74809 
.60333 
.00437 
.68110 
.66062 
.66648 
.67820 
.68769 
.09416 
.68430 
.63111 
.60408 
.56216 
.65079 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Spelter: west- 
em. 



Steel billets. 



Steel rails. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



loao 

92.6 
92.7 
9a9 
88.2 
89.0 
90.5 
91.8 
92.7 
91.4 
843 
79.3 
73.7 
88L1 



$0.0452 
.0668 
.0713 
.0695 
.0688 
.0663 
.0650 
.0638 
.0585 
.0553 
.0540 
.0550 
.0463 
.0617 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
147.8 
157.7 
153.8 
152.2 
146.7 
143.8 
141.2 
129.4 
122.3 
119.5 
121.7 
102.4 
136.5 



Price 1 Rela- 
per I tive 
ton. ; price. 



$21.5262 
29.4000 
29.5000 
29.0000 
30.2500 
30.3000 
29.6200 
30.0000 
29.4000 
29.3700 
28.2000 
2&0000 
28.0000 
29.2533 



100.0 
136.6 
137.0 
134 7 
140.5 
140.8 
137.6 
139.4 
136.6 
130.4 
131.0 
130.1 
130.1 
135.9 



Price 
per 
ton. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Steel sheets: 
black, No. 27. 



$26.0654 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
2a 0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
2&0000 
28.0000 



100.0 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 



Price 

I)er 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



a$0.0224 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 



100.0 
111.6 
111.0 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 



a Average for the period July, 1894, to December, 1899. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)--Continued. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotationa in Table I.] 



Month. 



Metals and implements. 



Avprago, 1 800-1 «W 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

Aor 

May 

Juncj 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Doc 

Average, 1907 



Tin: 


I'Ig. 


Price 


, Uclu- 


por 


' tlvc 


pound. 


price. 


SO. 1836 


100.0 


.41H5 


227.9 


.4260 


Xil.b 


.4190 


228.2 


.4000 


217.9 


.4305 


234.5 


.4150 


22G.0 


.4288 


233 .« 


.3880 


211.3 


.3713 


202.2 


.3470 


189.0 


.3060 


IWI.7 


.:wio 


1(53.9 


.3875 


211.1 



Tin plates: 

domestic. IJes- 

semer, coke, 

14 X 20 inch. 



Trowels: M. 

C. O., brick, 

lOi-inch. 



Price ' Rola- 
p<'r 100 tivo 
pounds, price. 



a$3.4148 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 
4.0900 



I 



Trice Rcla- 
per , tlve 
trowel, price. 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 


10.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 


119.8 


.3400 



Vises: solid 
box, 50-i>ound. 



Price Rela- 
per I tive 
vise. , price. 



13.9009 
6.7500 
6.7500 
6.7500 
6.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7500 



100.0 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 



Wood screws: 

1-inch, No. 10, 

flat head. 



Price Rela- 

per ' tive 

gross, price. 



$0.1510 
.1219 
.1219 
.1210 
.1219 
.1219 
.1219 
.1219 
J219 
.1219 
.1219 
.1219 
.1219 
.1219 



100.0 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 



Metals and im- 
plements. 



Month. 



I Zinc: sheet. 



Price Rela- 
per 100 . tive 
pounds, price. 



Average, 1890-1899.. $5.3112 

Jan 7.5900 

Feb 7.7300 

Mar 7. 8200 

Apr 7.9100 

May 7.91C0 

June ' 7.9100 

July ' 7.9100 

Aug 7.6800 

Pept 7. 1300 

Oct 6. 9000 

Nov (i.9000 

Dec 6.4400 

Average, 1907 7.4858 



100.0 
142.9 
145.5 
147.2 
148.9 
148.9 
148.9 
148.9 
144.6 
134.2 
129.9 
129.9 
121.3 
140.9 



LumlM-r and building materials. 



Brick: 


corn- 


Carbonate of 
loAd: Ameri- 
can, in oil. 


Cement: 


Port- 


mon domestic. 


land, domestic. 


Price 
per M. 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


price. 
100.0 


pound. 


price. 


barrel. 


price. 


$5.5625 


$0.0577 


100.0 


&$1.9963 


loao 


6.2500 


112.4 


.0735 


127.4 


1.6500 


82.7 


6.3750 


114.6 


.0686 


118.9 


1.6500 


82.7 


6.3750 


114.6 


.0686 


118.9 


1.6500 


82.7 


5.2600 


94.4 


.0711 


123 2 


1.6500 


82.7 


5.8750 


105.6 


.0711 


123.2 


1.6500 


82.7 


7.5000 


134.8 


.0711 


123.2 


1.6500 


82.7 


6.5000 


116.9 


.0711 


123.2 


1.6500 


82.7 


6.5000 


116.9 


.0711 


123.2 


1.7000 


85.2 


6.1250 


110.1 


.0711 


123.2 


1.7000 


85.2 


5.8750 


105.6 


.0662 


114.7 


i.lCOO 


85.2 


5.7500 


103.4 


.0662 


114.7 


1.5500 


77.6 


6.5000 


98.9 


.0662 


114.7 


1.5600 


77.6 


6.1563 


110.7 


.0697 


120.8 


1.6458 


82.4 



Cement: Ro- 
sendalc. 



$0.8871 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

lOaQ 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 







T/umber and building materials. 




Month. 


Doors: west- , HPinlock 
em white pine. ; -t^emiocJc. 


Lime: com- 
mon. 


Linseed oil: 
raw. 


Maple: 


haid. 




Price 

per 

door. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

IKjr 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

gailon> 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


<$1. 0929 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.8900 
1.9500 
1.9500 
1.7000 
1.8842 


100.0 
dim.O 
rfl68.0 
rfl68.0 
rfl68.0 
dlG8.0 
rfl68.0 
dl68.0 
dl68.0 
rfl68.0 
rfl73. 3 
dl73.3 
dl51. 1 
'<167. 5 


$11.9625 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 


100.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 
186.0 


$0.8332 

1.0200 

1.0200 

1.0200 

1.0200 

.8950 

.8950 

.8950 

.8950 

.8950 

.8950 

.8950 

1.0450 

.9492 


100.0 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
125.4 
113.9 


$a4535 
.4100 
.4100 
.4100 
.4100 
.4100 
.4400 
.4500 
.4300 
.4300 
.4700 
.4900 
.4500 
.4342 


loao 

9a4 
00.4 
9a4 
90.4 
9a4 
07.0 
90.2 
94.8 
94.8 
103.6 
106.0 
90.2 
95.7 


126.5042 
31.0000 
31.0000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.5000 
32.2500 


loao 

117.0 


Feb 


117.0 


Mar 


122.6- 


Apr 


122.6 


May 


122.6 


June 


122.6 


Julv 


122.6 


Aug 


122.6 


Sept 


122.6 


Oct 


122.6 


Nov 


122.6 


Dec 


m6 


Average, 1907 


121.7 



o Average for 1896-1899. 6 Average for 1895-1699. 

c Doors: pine, unmolded, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches, U inches thick. 

d For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price tor 1906, $1.7271. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— C^ontinued. 

[Average for 1907 compated from qaotations in Table I.] 









Lumbe 


r and bui 
Oxide o 


Iding materials. 






Month. 


Oak: white, 
plain. 


Oak: white, 
quartered. 


f zinc. 


Pine: v 

boards. 

bam (] 

mark 


irhite. 
No. 2 
J^. Y. 
et). 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Pine: white, 
boards, uppers 
(N.Y. market). 




Price 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per M 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

prr 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per M 

fret. 


Price 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


erage, 1890-1809.. 
1 


$37.4292 
51.0000 
53.0000 
55.0000 
55.0000 
61.5000 
57.5000 
57.5000 
56.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
55.2063 


100.0 
136.3 
141.6 
146.9 
146.9 
164.3 
153.6 
153.6 
149.6 
144.3 
144.3 
144.3 
144.3 
147.5 


$53.6771 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 


100.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 


$0.0400 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 
.0538 


100.0 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 


$ 

al7.1104 
36.7500 
30.7500 
36.7500 
3().7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.7500 
37.4167 


$ 

100.0 />46.5642 
C192.2 1 94.5000 


100.0 
dl94.9 


i) 


C192.2 , 94.5000 
C192.2 96.5000 
C192.2 1 96.5000 
fl97.4 97.5000 
ciy7.4 97.5000 
<-197.4 97.5000 
C197.4 97.5000 
C197.4 97.5000 
C197.4 98.5000 
C197.4 j 98.5000 
C197.4 98.5000 
C195.7 97.0833 

j 


dl94.9 


r 


(< 199.0 


r 


(< 199.0 


V. 


rf 201.1 


J •-•• 

le 


d 201.1 


V 


rf 201.1 


it 


rf 201.1 


►t 


rf 201.1 
d 203.1 


v.. ....... ...... 


d203.1 


» 


d203.1 


erage, 1907 


d200.2 



Month. 


Pine: yellow. 


Plate glass: 
polished, glaz- 
ing, area 
3 to 5 sq. ft. 


Plate glass: 
polished, glaz- 
ing, area 
5 to 10 sq. ft. 


Pop! 


ar. 


Putty. 




Price 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per sq. 

foot. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

I)er sq. 

foot. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


I'rice 

perM 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
170.6 
170.6 
1S4.9 
184.9 
196.1 
183.3 
183.3 
189.7 
189.7 
189.7 
189.7 
189.7 
185.2 


Price 

per 

pound. 

$0.0158 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


3rage, 1890-1899.. 
I...... 


$18.4646 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.5000 


100.0 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 


f $0.3630 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 


100.0 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
977.2 
9 77.2 
977.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 
9 77.2 


/$0.5190 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.8400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 


100.0 
*80.1 


$31.3667 
53.5000 


100.0 
75.9 


) 


*80.1 i 53.5000 
* 80. 1 58. 0000 
*80.1 ; &S.0000 
A80.1 . 61.5000 
h 80. 1 57. 5000 
h 80. 1 57. 5000 
*80.1 59.5000 


75.9 


r 


75.9 


r 


75.9 


V ............ 


75.9 


J ................ 

le , ........... 


75.9 


V ........... 


75.9 


J ................ 

e 


75.9 


►t 


A 80.1 


59.5000 


75.9 




*80.1 
*80.1 
A80. 1 


69.5000 
69.5000 
69.5000 
58.0833 


75.9 


V 


75.9 


% 


75.9 


erage, 1907 


.3400 


ft 80.1 


75.9 



Month. 


Resin: good, 
strained. 


Shingles: cy- 
press. 


Shingles: red 
cedar, ran- 
dom width, 
16-inch. 


Spruce. 


Ta] 

Price 

per 

barrel. 


r. 




Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 

100.0 
295.2 
309.0 
307.3 
316.0 
333.4 
333.4 
307.3 
312.5 
302.1 
293.4 
291.7 
246.5 
304.0 


Price 
perM. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per M. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per M 

feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
174.2 
146.4 
146.4 
146. 4 
167.3 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


erage, 1890-1899. . 
I. ............. 


$1.4399 
4.2500 
4.4500 
4.4250 
4.5500 
4.8000 
4.8000 
4.4250 
4.5000 
4.3500 
4.2250 
4.2000 
3.5500 
4.3771 


$2. 8213 
3.8500 
3.8500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.3500 
4.1000 
4.1000 
4.2250 


100.0 
136.5 
136.5 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
154.2 
145.3 
145.3 
149.8 


t$3. 7434 
2.5000 
2.7500 
2.7500 
2.9000 
3.0000 
2.6000 
3.0000 
3.1000 
3.0000 
2.7500 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.6958 


100.0 
il77. 6 
a95. 4 
n95. 4 
i206. 
;213. 2 
n84. 7 

mz. 2 

J220.3 
;213. 2 
n95. 4 
il42. 1 
JU2. 1 
a91.5 


$14. 3489 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.000a 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
24.0000 


$1. 2048 
2.3500 
2.3000 
2.3000 
2.8000 
2.3000 
2.4000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.3000 
2.3000 
2.3000 
1.6000 
2.3292 


100.0 
195.1 


> 


190.9 


r. 


190.9 


r 


232.4 


V 


190.9 


J ................ 

le 


199.2 


V 


207.5 


J .. .............. 

Of 


207.5 


^.. .............. 

►t 


190.9 


» 


190.9 


V 


190.9 


» 


132.8 


erage, 1907 


193.3 



Pine: white, boards. No. 2 bam, 1 inch by 10 inches wide, rough (Buffalo market) . 

Pine: white, boards, uppers, 1 inch, 8 inches and up wide, rough (Buffalo market) . 

For mirt;hod of oompating relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, $33.25. 

For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; average price for 1906, $88.25. 

Plate ^ass: polished, unsiivered, area 3 to 5 square feet. 

Plate glass: p<ril8hed, unsiivered, area 5 to 10 square feet. 

For inethod of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328 ; average price for 1906, $0.2267. 

For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328 ; average price for 190(), $0.3300. 

Shingles: white pine, 18-mch, XXXX. 

For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328; avwage price for 1906, $2.2125. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODIT 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1907 computed frem quotations in Table I.] 





Lumber and building materials. 


Drugs and chemicals. 


Month. 


Turpentine: 
spurits of. 


Window glass: 

American, 

single, firsts, 

6 X 8 to 10 X 15 

inch. 


Window glass: 

American, 

single, thirds, 

6 X 8 to 10 X 15 

inch. 


Alcohol: grain. 


Alcohol: w 

refined, 95 

cent. 




Price 
per 

gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 50 
sq. ft. 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 


Price 
per 50 
sq. ft. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


I 
I 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$0.3343 
.7100 
.7400 
.7560 
.7300 
.6750 
.6400 
.6100 
.5900 
.5825 
.5500 
.5400 
.4900 
.6344 


100.0 
212.4 
221.4 
22,'). 8 
218.4 
201.9 
191.4 
182.5 
176.5 
174.2 
164.6 
161.6 
146.6 
189.8 


$2. 1514 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.7200 
2.8133 


100.0 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
133.9 
126.4 
126.4 
126.4 
126.4 
126.4 
130.8 


$1.8190 
2.2050 
2.2950 
2.2950 
2.2950 
2.2950 
2.2950 
2.2960 
2.1675 
2.1675 
2.1675 
2.1675 
2. 1675 
2.2419 


100.0 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
123.2 


$2.2406 
2.4650 
2.4650 
2.4650 
2.4650 
2.4650 
2.5300 
2.5300 
2.5300 
2.5300 
2.6900 
2.6100 
2.6300 
2.5229 


100.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
112.9 
112.9 
112.9 
112.9 
115.6 
116.5 
117.4 
112.6 


$0.9539 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.3900 
.3992 




Feb 




Mar 




Apr 




Itay 




June 




July 




.*•*' 

Aug 




Sept 




Oct 




Nov 




Dec 




Average, 1907 








Dr 


ilgs and ( 


;hemica 


.Is. 




Month. 


Alum: lump. 


Brimsi 
crude, sc 


tone: 
ttonds. 


Glyccrli 
fine 


i: re- 
d. 


Muriatic acid: 
20P, 


Opium: e 
ral, in ca 




Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
piice. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


I 


Average, 1800-1899.. 
Jan 


10.0167 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 


100.0 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


$20.6056 
22.5000 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
22.1250 
19.5000 
19.5000 
19.5000 
21.4963 


100.0 

108.7 

106.9 

106.9 

106.0 

106.0 

106.0 

106.9 

106.9 

106.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

103.9 


$ai399 
.1175 
.1200 
.1300 
.1300 
.1325 
.1350 
.1375 
.1426 
.1425 
.1650 
.1675 
.1600 
.1383 


100.0 

84.0 

85.^ 

92.9 

92.9 

94.7 

96.6 

96.3 

101.9 

101.9 

110.8 

112.6 

114.4 

96.9 


$0.0104 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 


100.0 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 


$2.3602 
3.5500 
3.5500 
3.4500 
4.0000 
4.0000 
3.8000 
4.7500 
7.0000 
7.0000 
6.5000 
6.2600 
5.5000 
4.9458 




Feb 




Mar 




Apr 




May 




JUPe . , r 




July 




\***j 

Aug, . , 








Oct 




Nov 




Dec 











Drugs and chemicals. 


House furnishing goods. 




Quinine: 
American. 


Sulphuric 
acid: 66°. 


Earthenware: 
plates, cream- 
colored. 


Earthenware: 

plates, white 

granite. 


Earthen w 

teacups 1 

saucers, \^ 

granit( 


Month. 


Price 

per 

ounce. 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


Relar 

tive 

price. 


Price 

per 

gross (6 

dozeji 

cups and 

6 dozen 

saucers). 


I 

1 

P 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$0.2460 
.1900 
.2200 
.2100 
.1900 
.1800 
.1800 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 

.vnb 


100.0 
77.2 
89.4 
85.4 
77.2 
73.2 
73.2 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
72.2 


$0.0089 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 


100.0 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 


$0.4136 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 


100.0 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
100.6 
^108.6 


$a4479 
.4'>86 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4566 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
1 .4566 


100.0 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


$3.4292 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3866 




Feb 




Mar 




Apr 




May 




June 




July 




. -^ *••• — • 

Aug 




Sept 




Oct 




Nov 




Dec 




Averages, 1907. / 
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Table U.-MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMoIHTira 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVEILVCiE FOR ls$K>-lS!H»,— (oiiiiiiuwl. 

[Average for 1907 computed from quotation.^ in Tuiih* I.J 



Month. 



House funili^hiiiggooil.x. 



Furniture: 

bedroom sets, 

ash. 



Furniture: 
chairs, 1)C«!- 
rooin, maplo. 



Fumitnn* 
chairs, 

kitClM'IL 



l''iiriiitur»' 

tjil'li"^. 

kite oi\. 



I Price I Relar 
j per 1 ti^•© 
I set. piioe. 



Arerage, 1890-1899. . ' «ia 555 

Jan I 14.500 

Fpb I 14.500 

14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 



Mar 

Apr 

Hay 

Jan? 

Jnk 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 14.500 

Dec 14.600 

Average, 1907 14.500 



loao 

137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
1S7.4 



Trice 
doaen. 



Rda- 

ti%xs 

price. 



tdlOS 
10 000 

laooo 
laooo 
laooo 

10 000 

laooo 
laooo 

10 000 
10 000 

laooo 
laooo 

10 000 

laooo 



1 



loa 

IbL 
lOL 
16L 
1()L 
ItiL 
IC.L 
U,L 
IGL 
ItiL 
16L 
16L 
161. 
161. 



Price 

IX' r 

dozrn. 



93.8255 
SluOOO 
SlSOOO 
&d000 

5.5000 
&.iXO0 
('•.0000 
G.0000 
6.00U0 
ilOOOO 
6.0000 
6u0000 
6.0000 
5.7917 



U<>Iii- 

tivi- 

price. 

10(10 
I4:is 
14.1 s 
u:i s 
1418 
14.1 S 
15«i.S 
U'Kl 8 
15«i.S 
lo«"i.H 
15«iL S 
15«18 
15«IS 
151. 4 



i'ii(H» 

I- r 



I:iln- 

t'M- 

I»ru»'. 



$14.43.i 10O. 

1S.(KH) 1JL7 

lS.Orj(» 1114.7 

1S.(W IL'I. V 

If^OOO r.M. 7 

i.-voijo r.i. 7 

1S.0(X) r.M. 7 

l.s.l)».)0 V2'u7 

1S.(X10 11' J. 7 

KOOO ILM. 7 

l.H. (X)() Til. 7 

IK. 000 121. 7 

IS. fHK) ILM. 7 

IS. 000 121. : 



Month. 


GiamwAre: 

pitchers, ^-^1- 

lon, comTnon. 


Cilasflware: 

tumblers, i- 

plnt, common. 


Table cut l**r]i-: 

curvers. stag 

handles. 




Prim 

per 

dozen. 


Relft- 

tive 

price. 


Price ' 
per ' 
dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
84.5 
84.5 
845 
845 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 
84 5 


Price Ite.la- 

per tive 

pair. ' price. 


Awrage, 1890-1899.- 

Jtt.». 

FBb 


$1,175 

i.m) 

1.050 
1.O50 
1.050 
1.050 
1.050 
1.050 
L050 
1.050 
L050 
1.050 
1.050 
1.050 


100. 
89 
SB 
89 
80 
89 
89 
89 
80 


.0 


?g 


$0.80 ' 100.0 
. 75 «J. H 
.75 ' 93.8 


M«r 


.75 1 93.8 


kpT 


.75 , 93.8 


SSy :. 


.75 93.8 


Jane 

Jdy 


.75 93. 8 
.85 10G.3 


Aag....::: 


.85 lWi.3 


8ept 


88.4 
80.4 
89.4 
89.4 


. 85 100. 3 


St....::::.:.: 


. 85 1(H). 3 


Nov 


. 85 lOti. 3 


Dec. 


. 85 inn. 3 


Average, 1907 


80 


.4 


.80 100.0 

1 



Price 
gros.s. 

$n. 0(300 
(i.30(X) 
(i. 3000 
G. 3iX)0 
(i. fiOOO 

(». fiono 

(). (i(X)() 
0. (HKJO 
(i. (KXW 
G. (•«» 
»). (iOOO 
(1. 3500 
(). 3')00 
6.4S33 



Month. 



House furnish- 
ing goods. 



Wooden ware: 
tubs, oak- 
grained. 



Price 

I>erne8t 

of 3. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane 

July ::::::::: 

Aug.. 

Sept...: 

Oct.... 

Nov... 

Dec....: 

'^^«iageVi907::::: 



SI. 3471 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.0500 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
107.6 
107.6 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
118.8 



Miscollanoous. 



Cotton-seed 
meal. 



Cotton-soed 

oil: suniinor 

yellow, prime. 



Jute: raw, M- 

(ioiiblo trian- 

glo, shipment. 



Price per 

ton of . 

2,000 lbs. 

$21.9025 
29.6000 , 
28.(J000 
28.3500 ' 

27. (mo ' 

26. 6000 ' 
27.0000 I 
28.8500 ' 
28. 3500 
29.1000 
30.1000 
30.1000 
20.()000 
28.7042 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

134 8 

i;i0.2 

120, 

125, 

121, 

125, 



Price 

per 

gallon. 



$0. 



1 
7 
1 
7 
1.31.4 



1 
5 



12«). 

132. 

137.1 

i:i7.1 

134.8 

130.7 



3044 
4050 
4^) 
4850 
4t)50 
4S75 
Sti'jO 
5S00 
5700 
5^)50 
5200 
3800 
3850 
4869 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
133.0 
142.9 
150.3 
152.8 
l(i0.2 
185.0 
100. 5 
187. 3 
185.0 
170.8 
124 8 
120.5 
100.0 



Price 

per 

pound. 



"SO.OiJoO 
. ()ti25 
.0513 
. 0575 
.05S8 

. orm 

. 0500 
.0500 
.0413 
. 0100 
.0413 
i . 0413 
.03:i8 
.0480 



«Ii.i»«'\v;ii'-: 
napiiK s. 4-:ni-li. 



Tnbte cutlery: 

knives ;ind' 

fork.s. cocobolo 

h.nuiles. 



l{cl:i- 

Uvo 

price. 

100.0 
104 
KM. 
104. 
108.0 
108.9 
lOS.O 
1(K 9 
108. 
108.0 
1(K 
104 8 
104. 8 
107. 



l" r 
«|i».-i n. 



*(). 



I 



lli-n 
Mini 

!-.<!<» 

14'^) 
1400 
IJi.o 
1 •',.)■) 
IJi-i 

i-:i") 

1400 
14(N) 
1400 
1400 
1400 



U.l.i- 
prii •■. 

ItlLO 
IL'.VO 
12.\0 
I -.7 
l-'.'i.O 
VI'k I) 
Ij.lO 
12.V 

ii;.vo 

12.'*. 
1J5. 
125.0 

I-:,. 

12.-,. 



W<)(wl"n wan-: 

i».';il.»<. oak- 

grain<M|. 

Trice K(«la- 

per tivo 

d(»z. price. 



S1.2<>HS 
1.7000 
1.7(KK) 

i.orjoo 
i.orrfw) 

1.0.-)(K) 
1.0.')0() 
1.0o(K) 

2. um 
2. um 

2. 1000 
2. KXH) 

2. \(m 

1. 970S 



100.0 

i:i0.9 

130.9 
150. 1 
150. 1 
IfjO. 1 



150. 
150. 
101. 
101. 
1<->1. 
101. 
101. 
151. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
''2:^7. 1 
M04 
''218.2 
t'223. 1 
''213. 
MSO. 7 
'M80.7 
'>15«).7 
''151.S 
,'>15().7 
615<i.7 
^128. 2 
,bl84.4 



Malt: we.stern 
ma<ie. 



Price k<'la- 
])er tive 
Ijushcl. i)ri('e. 



SO. 7020 

. um 

. 7000 
.0500 
.0500 

i.0(;oo 

1.0500 
1. 0250 
l.a250 
1.1400 
1.2450 
1.2100 
1.2100 
1. 0340 



100.0 
HW. 1 
112.4 
135.2 
135.2 
150.8 
140.4 
145.8 
145.8 
102. 2 
177.1 
172.1 
172.1 
147. 2 



J Jute: raw, spot quotations 



method of computing' reldtivo price, see pages 327 and 328; a\ctag(i ^i\e<i lot lOQG, 50.0539. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1907 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Concluded. 

[Average for 1907 computed Irom quotations in Table I.] 





Miscellaneous. 


Month. 


Paper: 

Price 

per 

pound. 

10.0299 
.0238 
.0213 
.0213 
.0255 
.0255 
.0255 
.0255 
.0255 
.0255 
.0265 
.0205 
.02(i5 
.0249 


news. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
79.0 
71.2 
71.2 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
83.3 


Paper: 
ping, ni 

Price 

per 

pound. 

10.0553 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0525 
.0525 
.0525 
.0506 


wrap- 
anila. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
94.9 
94.9 
94.9 
91.5 


Proof spirits. 


Rope: manila. 


Rubber: Para 
Island. 




Price 

per 

gallon. 

$1.1499 
1.2900 
1.2900 
1.2900 
1.2900 
1.2925 
1.3100 
1.3100 
1.3100 
1.3300 
1.3450 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3133 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 1 
pound. 


Rda- 

tive 

price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


100.0 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
112.4 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
115.7 
117.0 
117.4 
117.4 
114.2 


a|0.0934 
.1275 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 
.1263 
.1263 
.1200 
.1175 
.1290 


100.0 
136.5 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
135.2 
135.2 
12a 5 
125.8 
13&1 


$0.8007 

1.1800 

1.1850 

1.1850 

1.1500 

1.1400 

1.0900 

1.0450 

1.0650 

1.0300 

.9950 

.9150 

.7800 

1.0633 


loao 

147.4 


Feb 


148.0 


Mar 

Aor 


14S.0 
143.6 


May 


142.4 


June 


13&1 


July 


laas 


Aufir 


133.0 


Sept 


128.6 


Oct 


1241 


Nov 


1143 


Dec 


97.4 


Average, 1907 


132.8 



Month 


Soap: a 
mottled, 

Price 

per 

pound.- 

$0.0569 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0600 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0671 


istile, 
pure. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Starch: laundry. 


Tobacco 


: plug. 


Tobacco: smoldng, 

granulated, Seal 

of N. C. 




Price 

per 

pound. 

$0.0348 
.0376 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0404 


Relsr 

tive 

price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


RelSr 

tive 

price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


100.0 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114 2 
114 2 
105.4 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
117.9 


100.0 
107.8 
1149 
1149 
1149 
1149 
1149 
1149 
1149 
1149 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
116.1 


$0.3962 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 


100.0 
118.6 
118.6 
11&6 
11&6 
118.6 
118.6 
11&6 
11&6 
11&6 
11&6 
118.6 
11&6 
11&6 


$0.5090 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 


100.0 
117.9 


Feb 


J17.9 


Mar 


117.9 


Apr 


117.9 


May 


117.9 


June 


117.9 


July 


117 9 


Aug 


117.9 


Bopt 


117.9 


Oct 


117.9 


Nov 


117.9 


Dec 


117.9 


Average, 1907 


117.9 



a }-inch. 



WHOLESALE PBICES, 1890 TO 1907. 
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iBLE III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907. 

)r explanation and discussion of this table, see pages 328 to 337. Average price for 1890-1899=100.0. 
or a more detailed description of the articles, see Table I. Relative price for 1907 computed from 
verage price for the year shown in Table I.] 



th. 



Farm products. 



Cotton: 




up- 


Flax- 


land, 


seed: 


mid- 


No. 1. 


dling. 




139.9 


103.3 


142.0 


107.3 


143.8 


108.2 


143.4 


104.7 


154.9 


105.6 


168.1 


118.4 


169.5 


112.5 


171.8 


103.1 


163.5 


106.4 


148.5 


107.8 


142.0 


101.5 


151.9 


94.1 


153.0 


106.1 



Grain. 



Bar- 
ley: by 
sam- 
ple. 



Com: 
No. 2, 
cash. 



Oats: 
cash. 



119.7 


106.4 


130.4 


114.2 


163.2 


116.0 


155.9 


123.0 


171.8 


139.4 


164.3 


140.2 


145.9 


142.2 


154.6 


148.6 


301.3 


162.0 


227.5 


162.5 


191.2 


153.9 


213.9 


155.8 


160.0 


138.8 



129.6 
145.8 
152.0 
161.0 
171.8 
166.0 
162.1 
181.6 
198.0 
192.3 
174.1 
184.7 
167.4 



Rye: 

No. 2, 
cash. 



116.9 
126.8 
127.4 
130.7 
150.3 
164.1 
161.5 
146.8 
166.7 
159.7 
148.0 
148.4 
145.4 



Wheat: 

regular 

grades, 

cash. 



97.1 
105.8 
105.0 
107.9 
127.7 
128.8 
128.5 
123.7 
134.5 
138.8 
124.4 
128.3 
120.8 



Aver- 
age. 



Hay: 

timo- 

^°- ^- j native 
: steers. 



Hides: 

green, 

salted, 

packers, 

heavy 



114.3 


148.6 ' 


124.6 


155.8 


130.7 


153.4 


135.7 


157.2 


152.2 


169.0 


152.7 


191.7 


148.0 


176.4 


151.1 


182.2 


172.5 


163.6 


176.2 


159.6 


158.3 


146.8 


166.2 


149.6 


148.3 


162.4 



173.6 
172.9 
163.4 
153.8 
153.4 
158.8 
157.1 
150.6 
150.6 
156.9 
145.6 
126.5 
155.3 



Hops: 

New 

York 

State, 

choice. 



124.2 

124.2 

124.2 

110.1 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

81.9 

73.4 

96.0 

93.2 

98.1 













Live stock. 










Aver- 




























Cattle. 






Hogs. 


• 




Sheep. 






age, 


ith 






















fflmi 




Steers, 

choice 

to extra. 


Steers, 
good to 
choice. 


Aver- 
age. 


Heavy. 


Light. 


Aver- 
age. 


Native. 


West- 
ern. 


Aver- 
age. 


Aver- 
age. 


prod- 
ucts. 


*••■•■ 


124.8 


120.4 


122.6 


149.4 


14&8 


149.1 


133.2 


125.3 


129.3 


133.7 


129.0 


).... 


124.4 


124.9 


124.7 


159.4 


158.1 


158.8 


135.5 


126.5 


131.0 


138.1 


134.6 


r.... 


121.3 


121.0 


121.2 


150.6 


151.7 


15L2 


142. 1 


133.1 


137.6 


136.6 


135.4 


r.... 


120.3 


123.3 


121.8 


150.1 


150.8 


150.5 


149.4 


142.0 


145.7 


139.3 


136.5 


y.... 


115.9 


119.4 


117.7 


143.4 


146.0 


144.7 


145.0 


137.5 


141.3 


134.5 


139.9 


I6«« • • 


126.8 


131.1 


129.0 


137.8 


140.2 


139.0 


145.5 


138.3 


141.9 


136.6 


144.2 


y.... 


131.9 


133.6 


132.8 


133.4 


140.3 


136.9 


136.1 


129.4 


132.8 


134.1 


140.5 


g.... 


131.5 


13a5 


131.0 


135.6 


144.1 


139.9 


134.7 


128.8 


131.8 


134.2 


141.0 


Jt.... 


126.9 


124.5 


125.7 


135.8 


144.9 


140.4 


137.2 


130.4 


133.8 


133.3 


145.5 


L... 


126.4 


123.2 


124.8 


141.3 


145.9 


143.6 


126.1 


120.8 


123.5 


130.6 


144.4 


T.... 


117.7 


114.1 


115.9 


113.5 


114.5 


114.0 


91.5 


86.9 


89.2 


106.4 


128.9 


c... 


109.7 


108.6 


100.2 


105.4 


105.3 


105.4 


91.0 


86.5 


88.8 


lOLl 


12&3 


7 


123.0 


122.8 


122.9 


137.8 


140.6 


139.2 


130.3 


123.5 


126.9 


129.7 


137.1 



Food, etc. 



onth.; Beans: 
medium, 
choice. 



Bread. 



Crackers. 



Boston. 



92.8 


133.7 


89.8 


133.7 


89.8 


133.7 


87.6 


133.7 


86.8 


133.7 


110.8 


133.7 


101.8 


133.7 


96.8 


133.7 


106.5 


133.7 


187.7 


133.7 


135.5 


133.7 


137.0 


133.7 


106.4 


133.7 



Loaf. 



Soda. 


Average. 


Washing- 
ton mar- 
ket. 


Home- 
made (N. 
Y. mar- 
ket). 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.0 



Vienna 

(N. Y. 

market) . 



Average. 



Average. 



113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 



110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 



in. 4 

111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
111.4 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN m 

Continued. 

{Average price for 1S99-1899— 100.0. Realtive price (or 1907 comported from average price for tbe^ 

shown in Table I.] 



Food, etc. 



Butter. 



Month. ' Cream- Cream- 



ery.El- 
gin 

(Elgin 
mar- 
ket). 



ery, 
extra 

(N. Y. 
mar- 
ket). 



Dairy, 
New Aver- 
York , age. 

State. 



Cheese: 
N. Y., 

fuU 
cream. 



Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr., 
l&y.. 
June. . 
Jaiy . . 
Aug.. 
Sept . , 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Doc. ., 
1907 . . 



.' 141.2 


140.3 


134.9 


138.8 


.! 150.9 


148.3 


147.6 


148.9 


. 141.7 


140.2 


146.4 


142.8 


. 138.2 


137.4 


143.6 


139.8 


. 109.4 


112.« 


120.6 


114.3 


. 106.6 


106.2 


115.2 


110.0 


. 112.9 


113.4 


119.6 


115.3 


. 114.7 


iia4 


118.6 


114.6 


. 129. 6 


122.7 


130.9 


127.7 


. 133.1 


127.6 


137.8 


132.8 


. 121.0 


121.0 


130.0 


124.0 


. i;».4 


128.7 


U5.4 


131.5 


. 127. 2 


126.2 


132.0 


128.5 



146.9 
148.8 
149.4 
152.0 
137.8 
120.4 
l»i.l 
123.5 
138.4 
159.6 
152.0 
158.6 
143.3 



Coffee: 

Rio 
Na7. 



Eggs: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near- 
by. 



54.3 
52.9 

55.2 
53.3 
51.4 
49.5 
48.1 
49.5 
48.1 
49.0 
45.7 
44.8 
50.1 



1«1.0 

149.7 

106.4 

98.3 

97.8 

05.2 

110.3 

131.8 

140.8 

170.1 

218.4 

204.8 

141.2 



Fish. 



Cod, 
dry, 

bank, 
large. 



143.2 
143.2 
143.2 
143.2 
143.2 
143.2 
143.2 



132. 
132. 
132. 
132. 
132. 
138. 



Her- 

Ting, 

shore, 

round. 



158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
158.9 
<458.9 
«158.9 
172.1 
172.1 
172.1 
162.9 



Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 

No. 38. 



120.3 

116.8 

113.2 

84.9 

84.9 

68.5 

88.5 

68.5 

92.0 

99.1 

102.6 

102.6 

98.5 



Salman, A 
canimd. a 



113.7 



113. 

113. 

113. 

113. 

112. 
«1I2. 

112.0 
<s 112.0 
a 112.0 
« 112.0 
« 112.0 

113.2 



7 
7 
7 
7 
.0 
.0 









Flour. 








Fruit. 












Wheat. 








Apples. 


Moxith. 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Rye. 








Aiwrage. 








Spring 
patents. 


Winter 

straights. 


Average. 


Evftpo- 
rated, 
diefase. 


Sun- 
dried. 


Avei 


Jan 


115.8 


119.8 


95.1 


86i.0 


90.6 


104.2 


96.9 


18L1 




Feb.... 


112.0 


118.3 


98.9 


87.0 


93.0 


104.1 


99.4 


126.2 




Mar.... 


106.1 


117.6 


96.6 


6&5 


01.6 


102.2 


97.4 


123.9 




Apr 


110.7 


116.1 


97.0 


S&.7 


91.9 


102.6 


82.6 


11«.5 




M»y.... 


alio. 7: 


119.1 


U2.1 


103.4 


107.8 


111.3 


85.6 


116.5 




Jnoe 


olio. 7 


152.2 


U7.8 


UL2 


U4.5 


123.0 


85.6 


116.5 




July.... 


« 110. 7 


153.0 


119.5 


11L6 


115.6 


123.7 


94.5 


« 116. 5 




Am,... 


«110.7 


148.5 


117.1 


1S6.3 


111.7 


120.7 


97.4 


aU€.5 




Sept.... 


alio. 7 


145.5 


123.5 


110.2 


U6.9 


122.5 


106.3 


A 116. 5 




Oc* 


154.4 


156.6 


129.9 


119.5 


124.7 


149.0 


115.1 


116.5 




Nov.... 


164.7 


156.8 


126.7 


11&3 


122.5 


14L6 


1U.7 


aU«.5 






1«0.9 


162.0 


127.1 


117.3 


122.2 


14L8 


118.1 


115.9 




1907.... 


132.4 


138.7 


113.5 


103.7 


108.6 


122.1 


99.5 


123.9 


• 







Fruit. 




Glucose. 


Lard: 

prime 

contract. 


Meal: corn. 


Month. 


Currants, 
in barrels. 


Prunes, 

California, 

in boxes. 


Raisins, 

CaUfornia, 

London 

layer. 

100.0 


Average. 


Fine 
white. 


Fine 
ydlow. 


AvftJ 


Jan 


193.3 


74.3 


119.5 


148.8 


149.2 


124.0 


127.8 




Feb.... 


201.6 


72.7 


83.3 


118.7 


148.8 


153.7 


124.0 


127.8 




Mar.... 


198.4 


71.8 


93.3 


117.0 


148.8 


144.2 


124.0 


127.8 




Apr 

Ifey.... 


194.9 


68.6 


103.3 


113.2 


148.8 


138.2 


124.0 


127.8 




181.6 


64.6 


105.0 


110.7 


148.8 


113.1 


120.4 


124.2 




June.... 


183.5 


74.3 


105.0 


113.0 


161.1 


138.2 


126.4 


130.3 




July 


186.7 


79.2 


105.0 


116.4 


161.1 


139.3 


128.7 


132.8 




Aug.... 


183.5 


80.7 


120.0 


119.6 


161.1 


140.5 


124.0 


127.8 




Sept.... 


176-5 


85.7 


120.0 


?21.0 


168.2 


141.1 


133.5 


137.7 




Oct .... 


183.5 


84.0 


120.0 


123.8 


167.8 


142.4 


151.4 


156.1 




Nov 


183.5 


84.0 


120 


123.5 


174.9 


132.1 


146.9 


151.4 




Dec 


181.6 


80.0 


116.6 


126.4 


174.9 


127.7 


126.4 


130.3 




1907.... 


187.5 


76.6 


108.4 


119.2 


159. 4 


140.7 


129.5 


133 5 





a Nominal price; see explanation on pa£*e 329. 



& Average for 1893-1S99=100.0 






WHOIiESALE PBICES, 18D0 TO 1901. 



piicofol 1890-1899-100.0. ReUlLve price lor 



.. 1 Si 

kfld oM Id 



kelcle. 






Vegetables, Insh. 



91 see expUuatlon on page 32 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IK 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1890-1899- 100.0. Relative price for 1907 computed from average price tor 

shown in Table I.] 



Month. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Blankets. 



Boots and shoes. 



Bags: 

2bu., 

Amos- 

keag. 



11-4, 

all 

wool. 



11-4, 
cotton 
warp, 

air 

wool 
AUing. 



11-4, 
cotton 

warp, 
cotton 

and 

wool 
I filling. 



Jan .. 

Feb... 

Mar.. 

Apr.. 
May.. 
June . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 
1907... 



132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
150.1 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
138.5 





1 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 


119.0 


130.5 



141.5 

141.5 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141.5 

141.5 





Men's 


Aver- 


bro- 


ag«\ 


gans. 




split. 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


131.4 


130.3 


128.9 


130.3 


128.9 


130.3 


126.3 


130.3 


126.3 


130.3 


123.8 


130.3 


121.3 


130.3 


128.7 



Men's 

split 

boots. 



162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
162.1 
159.0 
150.0 
150.0 
156.0 
152.9 
160.0 



Men's 




vicicaU 


Men's 


shoes, 


viol kid 


Blucher 


shoes, 


bal., vici 


Good- 


call top. 


year 


single 
solo. 


welt. 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 


109.0 


108.7 



r 



Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes. 



125.4 
12&4 
125.4 
12&4 
12&4 
122.3 
122.3 
122.3 
122.3 
122.3 
119.3 
119.3 
123.1 



Month. 



Broad- 
cloth: 
first qual- 
ity, black, 
54-lnch, 
XXX 
wool. 



Calico: 
standard 
Ameri- 
can prints, 
64x04. 



Carpets. 



Jan 


116.6 


Feb.... 


116.6 


Mar.... 


116.6 


Apr 

May.... 


116.6 


116.6 


June... 


116.6 


July.... 


116.6 


Aug — 


116.6 


Sept.... 


116.6 


Oct 


116.6 


Nov 


116.6 


Dec 


116.6 


1907.... 


116.6 



105.1 
105.1 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
124.2 
124.2 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
121.0 



Brussels, 
6-frame, 
Bigelow. 



124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 



Tngrain, 

2-ply. 
Lowell. 



Wilton, 
5-frame, 
Bigelow. 



Average. 



121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121.2 

121.2 

121.2 

121.2 

121.2 

121.2 



123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 



123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 



Cotton flannels. 



2} yards 3]^ yards 



to the 
pound. 



to the 
pound. 



Ave 



132.9 
132.9 
132.9 
132.9 
141.6 
141.6 
145.2 
145.2 
145.2 
145.2 
141.6 
141.6 
139.9 



134.8 

134.8 

134.8 

134 8 

139.1 

139. 

143. 

143. 

143. 

143.5 

139.1 

139.1 

139.1 



1 
5 
5 
5 





Cotton 
thread: 
6-cord, 
200-yard 
spools, 
J. & V. 
Coats. 


Cotton yams 


Average. 


Denims: 

Amos- 

keag. 


Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 


Drillings. 

30-inch, 
Stark A. 






Month. 


Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
northern. 


Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
northern. 


Average. 


Fla 

w 

4-4 

lar 




cones, 10/1. 


cones, 22A. 














Jan 


120.1 


136.8 


127.0 


131.9 


122.1 


144.2 


139.9 


142.1 




Feb 


120.1 


136.8 


129.5 


133.2 


122.1 


144.2 


147.4 


145.8 




Mar 


120.1 


133.7 


129.5 


131.6 


124.5 


144.2 


146.6 


145.4 




Apr 


120.1 


136.8 


127.0 


131.9 


124.5 


144.2 


145.9 


145.1 




May — 


120.1 


136.8 


127.0 


131.9 


124.5 


144.2 


158.2 


151.2 




June 


145.4 


143.0 


134.6 


138.8 


134.1 


144.2 


151.1 


147.7 




July.... 


145.4 


146.1 


139.7 


142.9 


138.9 


144.2 


154.3 


14ft 3 




Aug.... 


145.4 


146.1 


139.7 


142.9 


141.3 


144.2 


142.4 


143.3 




Sept. . . . 


145.4 


143.0 


137.1 


140.1 


141.3 


144.2 


155.9 


150.1 




Oct 


145.4 


136.8 


132.0 


134.4 


141.3 


144.2 


150.1 


147.2 




Nov 


145.4 


124.4 


121.9 


123.2 


136.5 


144.2 


151.8 


148.0 




Dec 


145.4 


124.4 


121.9 


123.2 


136.5 


144.2 


157.8 


151.0 




1907.... 


134.8 


137.1 


130.6 


133.9 


132.3 


144.2 


150.1 


147.2 





WHOLESALE PEICES, 1800 TO 1007. 
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Tabli m.-^MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— 

Continued. 

. verageprlcQ j^j. iggo-WW— 100.0. Relative price for 1907 computed from avcragn price for Iho year 

shown in Table I.] 



Cloths and clothing. 



Ginghams. 



I^Tnoa- Lancas- 
ter. 



113.4 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
120.4 




Aver- 
a«;e. 



113.0 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
115.2 
124.6 
129.3 
133.6 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
122.0 



Horse- 
blan- 
kets: 6 
pounds 
each, 
all 
wooL 



Hosiery 



130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 



Men's cotton 

half hose, 

seamless, 

fast black, 

20 to 22 o£. 



1>85.3 
1>85.3 
b85.3 

88.5 
C88.5 
C88.5 
C88.5 
(88.5 

94.8 
(194.8 
(194.8 
d94.8 
'94.8 



Men's cotton 

half hoK, 

seamless, 

84 needles. 



Women's 

coml)ed 

EKj'pt-ian 

cotton hose, 

hieh spliced 

heel.(n) 



Women's 
cotton hcse, 

seamless, 
fast black, 
2G to 28 oz. 



95. G 
95.6 
05. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 
95. G 



100.5 


6 81.0 


109.5 


6 81.G 


109.5 


tSl.G 


109.5 


84.2 


109.5 


^84.2 


109.5 


C84.2 


109.5 


^84.2 


109.5 


C84.2 


109.5 


89.5 


109.5 


d89.5 


109.5 


d89.5 


109.5 


d89.5 


109.5 


*89.5 



Aver- 
age. 



93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 
97.4 



lonth. 



Leather. 



Harness, 
oak. 



in... 

IT... 

IT..., 

f.... 
t... 

■ • ■ a 

T.... 






131.1 
131.1 
131.1 
131.1 
131.1 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
127.7 
125.9 
129.0 



Sole, 
hemlock. 



135.4 
135.4 
135.4 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.7 
136.4 



Sole, oak. 



120.4 
114.5 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
108.5 
113.0 
113.0 
117.5 
116.0 
114.5 
113.6 



Wax calf, 

30 to 40 lbs. 

to the dozen, 

B grade. 



110.8 
110.8 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
118.4 
117.1 



Linen thread. 



Shoe, 
Avenigo. lOs, Bar- 
I bour. 



124.4 
123.0 
124.1 
124.4 
124.4 
123.0 
122.8 
124.0 
124.0 
125.1 
124.7 
123.9 
124.0 



102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 



3-cord, 
200-yard 

spools, 
Barbour. 



Average. 



103.7 
103 7 
103.7 
103.7 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
107.3 



102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
105. G 
105. G 
105.0 
105. G 
105. G 
105. G 
105. G 
105. G 
104.7 









Overcoatings. 






Print 


Shawls: 
standard, all 














th. 


Chhichilla, 


ChhichUla, 


Covert cloth, 


Kersey, 




cloths: 
28-inch, 
C4 X G4. 


wool (low 

grade) , 72 x 

144 inch 40 to 




B-rough, all 


cotton warp, 


light weight, 


standard 


Average. 




wool. 


CC. grade. 


staple. 


27to28oz.(/) 






42 ounce. 




119.4 


100.3 


96.9 


154.3 


117.7 


140.9 


107.0 




119.4 


101.4 


96. 9 


158.4 


119.0 


147.0 


107.0 




119.4 


101.4 


96.9 


158.4 


119.0 


158.0 


107.0 




119.4 


101.4 


96.9 


158.4 


119.0 


158.6 


107.0 




119.4 


102.4 


96.9 


158.4 


119.3 


1G1.3 


107.0 




119.4 


100.3 


96.9 


158.4 


118.8 


170.9 


107.0 




119.4 


103.4 


96.9 


158.4 


119.5 


177. 3 


107.0 




119.4 


100.3 


96.9 


15J8.4 


118.8 


185.0 


107.0 




119.4 


100.3 


96.9 


158.4 


iia8 


185.0 


107.0 




119 4 


102.4 


96. 9 


158.4 


119.3 


185.0 


107.0 




119.4 


98.3 


96.9 


15&4 


iiaa 


177.9 


107.0 




. 119. 4 


94.2 


96.9 


15&4 


117.2 


155.3 


107.0 


119.4 


ioa5 


96. 9 


158.0 


iia7 


167. 4 


107.0 



a Average for 1893-1899« 100.0. 

b September, 1906, price. 

c April, 1907, price. 

d September, 1907, price. 

« September, 1907, price, which represents the bulk of sales during the year. 

/ Average for 1897-1899=100.0. 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN li 

Continued. 



[Average price tor 1890-189 J— 100.0. Relative price tor 1907 computed from average price for the 

shown in Table L] 



Month. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Sheetings. 



Bieacbed. 



9-4, At- 
lantic. 



Jan 


121. f) 


P^b 


134.0 


Mar 


126.8 


Apr 

May.... 


127.0 


126.1 


Jane 


135.2 


July 


126.1 


Aug 


123.4 


bept .... 


123.3 


Oct 


144.7 


Nov 


161.8 


Dec 


161.2 


1907 


134.3 



10-4, 

Pep- 

l)erell. 



138.0 
138.0 
148.6 
14S.6 
14S.6 
159.2 
159.2 
150.2 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
153.0 



10-4. 

Wam- 

sutta 

S. T. 



Aver- 
age. 



Brown. 



4-4. At- 
lantic A. 



98.3 


119.3 


98.3 


123.4 


' oO. «J 


124.6 


105.1 


12(>.9 


105.1 


126.0 


105.1 


133.2 


105.1 


130.1 


105.1 


129.2 


105.1 


129.2 


105.1 


136.3 


105.1 


142.0 


105.1 


141.8 


103.4 


130.2 



135.8 
135.4 
136.7 
136.2 
135.6 
142.3 
137.4 
130.6 
140.0 
141.0 
145.6 
141.8 
138.9 



4-4, 

Indian 
Head. 



131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
131.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
135.8 
133.4 



4-4, MaM 

HllU, 
Flying 
Horse 
brand. 



122.7 
126.8 
126.8 
126.8 
126.8 
126.8 
130.0 
130.0 
130.0 
128.8 
126.8 
122.7 
127.1 



♦-4. 



127.0 
127.0 
131.6 
131.6 
131.6 
186l1 
186.1 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
140.7 
135.4 



Aver- 
age. 



A 



129.3 
130.3 
181.7 
131.6 
13L5 
184.3 
1341 
136.8 
136.0 
136.1 
137.2 
135.3 
133.7 



Month. 



Shirtings: bleached. 



Jan... 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr.. 

M!ay.. 

June.. 

July.. 

Aug.. 

Sept.. 

Oct . . . 

Nov.. 

Dec.. 

1907... 



4-4, Fruit 
of the 
Loom. 



4-4. 
IIop<'. 



' I 4-4, Wam- 

,4-4. lA>ns- sutta 



daltv 



130 

137 

137 

151 

151 

158.0 

158.0 

158.0 

164.8 

164.8 

164.8 

164.8 

153.4 



131.0 
135.7 
185.7 
135.7 
135.7 
135.7 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 
154.6 
139.5 
143.7 



127.2 
134.1 
134.1 
134.1 
134.1 
134.1 
151.3 
151.3 
151.3 
151.3 
151.3 
137.6 
141.0 



XX- 



113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
118.7 
118,7 



118. 
118. 
118. 
118. 



116.0 



4-4, WIl- 

liams- 

vlUe, A 1. 



119.9 
122.7 
131.3 
131.3 
131.3 
134.1 
137.0 
137.0 
137.0 
137.0 
137.0 
137.0 
132.8 



Average. 



124.6 
128.7 
130.4 
133.1 
133.1 
135.1 
143.9 
143.9 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
139.5 
137.4 



Silk: raw. 



Italian, 
classical. 



125.6 
122.7 
126.2 
133.2 
130.0 
136.7 
135.5 
131.4 
136.7 
136.7 
132.0 
118.1 
131.1 



Japan, 
filatures. 



127.3 
124.9 
129.7 
136.4 
130.4 
131.5 
1^5 
118.3 
132.2 
121.3 
118.9 
10S.6 
125.9 



Avei 











Suitings. 










Month. 


Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
12-ounce, 
Washing- 
ton Mi]l8.a 


Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
16-ounce, 
Washing- 
ton Mills.a 


Indigo blue, 

all wo(rf, 
54-inch, 14- 
ounce, Mid- 
dlesex. 


Indigo 

blue, all 

wool, 16- 

onnce. 


Washing- 
ton MUb 

6700.(6) 


Trouser- 
ings, fancv 
worsted. (6) 


Aver- 
age. 


Tic 

lug 
Am' 

ket 
A.C 


Jan 

Feb.... 

Mar 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 
1907.... 


142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
1*2.1 
142.1 
1^.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 


143.8 
140.8 
140.8 
140.8 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
139.3 


129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 


.126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 
126.2 


140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
134.5 
134.5 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
139.5 


118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
122.3 


132.8 
132.8 
132.8 
133.8 
133.4 
132.4 
132.4 
133.4 
133.4 
133.4 
133.4 
133.4 
133 1 


] 
] 

] 

] 

] 

1 



o Average for 1895-1899=100.0. 



b Average for 18B2-180»=]004). 



WHOLESAIiE FBICEB, 1800 TO 1001. 



[&T<ncD prioe for iaM»-lM9-10(U). Bdttire prim lor IMrcomputtHl [mi 
■hown In Tabic I.] 





Clottu and tlolh 


ng 




1 „- ^ 














UndoTwcar. 


wot.i™-» 


«iH. 


KoBth. 


aH 


.SI. 

wool and 


aeo. 


twlll,38- S^t'sSi. ' 3^taSi, 
inch, At-. 4-4,At- llamll- 
iMiacJ. lanBoF. ' ton. 


■■loth, 
IS" 

niilna, 


.rnplar 
Frank- | cloth. 

iS^r 1 "i^? 

6-4. Blllng, 
,3IWnch. 


Bff: 


I: 


11 
11 

15.8 
1S.8 




O&D 

S:! 

100.0 

so.o 

0&.0 

osio 


nolo 

iioig 
no! 9 

UO-O 


34: B 

134:9 

134:9 
134:9 


14S.1 
ltS.l 

148:3 
148:3 

147:0 


U7:s 

127: s 
127:8 

127:8 


124:0 

124.9 

124.9 
124.9 

1^4:9 


Hi 
li 

i2b:i 

12S.1 

iie:^ 

12c. 8 


105 

10! 
10( 
111 




128.8 

mo 

11 

128:s 




Wool. 


IVorslod ynrn 








Honlh 


OHIO, Hub 




Averag*. 


t^ul'n^^'^ 




y^^- 


.._ 


ci^ih^d 
clothing. 


j^5o^'- 


^'i^n.'." 


\ 


17.1 
130.9 

■S! 

34,8 
30.9 

11 


ill 

112.) 


111:3 
IB. 8 

li'l 

1M.7 
123.7 


127-7 

127,7 
127:7 


m : 28.4 

i! li 
1; 1 


123.2 

li 

2g:b 

2S:8 
2P,2 

20:7 


HoDth. 


Fllfll nnd llghtlr 


e- 


CuidlBi: 

1 




Coal. 




Anthraeltii. 










ilT. 


■^s- 


Effi- 


Sto™. 


flBO. 


•^^ 


Yort 1 logbE- 
"0"' '^"'' 


'ugc. 


'»»■, 


E::: 

U07... 


94.4 

St! 

94.4 
94.4 
94.4 
94.4 

94.4 

96.9 
95.9 

9S.9 


134.9 
124.8 

124:8 

124.9 

m9 


i; 

128.1 

i33.0 

134.7 

li 


lao.o 

29.2 
31-B 

i 




I 

is 

» 

30 




laa:- 
132:0 


00 
118 




110:; 
125:1 

ii8:o 


124:4 

140.0 


13( 
1. 




34: 

28:. 
»:. 

las: 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 19 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0. Relative jwice for 1907 computed from average price for the 

shown in Table I.] 



Month. 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr., 
liay. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1907.. 









Fuel and lighting. 














Petroleum. 








Coke: 
Connells- 

viUe, 
furnace. 

209.0 


Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 

85.4 












Crude. 


Refined. 


Average. 


Ave 
fuel 


For 
export. 


150" fir© 
test, w. w. 


Average. 


hgh 


173.6 


115.6 


146.1 


130.9 


145.1 




210.5 


85.4 


173.6 


119.4 


151.7 


135.6 


148.2 




191.4 


85.4 


179.1 


119.4 


151.7 


135.6 


150.1 




164.9 


85.4 


195.6 


126.3 


151.7 


139.0 


157.9 




164.9 


85.4 


195.6 


126.3 


151.7 


139.0 


157.9 




136.9 


85.4 


195.6 


126.3 


151.7 


139.0 


157.9 




147.2 


85.4 


195.6 


130.2 


151.7 


141.0 


159.2 




154.6 


85.4 


195.6 


130.2 


151.7 


141.0 


159.2 




163.4 


85.4 


195.0 


130.2 


151.7 


141.0 


150.2 




173.7 


85.4 


195.0 


130.2 


151. 7 


141.0 


159.2 




161.9 


85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.3 


160.7 




117.8 


85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.3 


160.7 




166.3 


85.4 


190.5 


127.0 


151.2 


139.1 


156.2 





Metals and Implements. 



Month. 



Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May.. 
June . . 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec... 
1907... 



Bar iron. 



Best 


Com- 


refined. 


mon to 


from 


best re- 


store 


fined 


(Phila- 


(Pitts- 


delphia 


burg 


mar- 


mar- 


ket). 


ket). 


126.8 


137.3 


131.7 


135.1 


131.7 


135.1 


131.7 


135.1 


131.7 


135.1 


131.7 


133.6 


131.7 


129.8 


131.7 


129.8 


131.7 


127.6 


125.6 


127.6 


119.5 


127.6 


119.5 


120.0 


128.7 


131.3 



Aver- 
age. 



Barb 
wire: 
gal- 
van- 
ized. 



132.1 
133.4 
133.4 
133.4 
133.4 
132.7 
130.8 
130.8 
129.7 
126.6 
123.6 
119.8 
130.0 



102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
104.1 
104.1 
104.1 



106. 
106. 
106. 
106. 
104. 



Builders' hardware. 




Copper. 


Butts: 


Door- 


Locks: 






Sheet, 




loose 
joint, 
cast. 


knobs: 

steel, 

bronze 


com- 
mon 
mor- 


Aver- 
age. 


In- 
got, 
lake. 


hot- 
rolled 
(base 


Wire, 
bare. 


3x3in. 


plated. 


tise. 




sizes) . 




126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


193.5 


174.8 


174.2 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


203.6 


180.8 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


200.6 


192.9 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


200.6 


192.9 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


206.6 


192.9 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


199.6 


192.9 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


193.5 


192.9 


187.8 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


162.1 


168.8 


167.3 


126.6 


266.2 


244.8 


212.2 


146.9 


168.8 


167.3 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


122.6 


120.6 


111.0 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


117.5 


120.6 


109.3 


126.0 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


113.5 


120.6 


112.7 


126.6 


265.2 


244.8 


212.2 


172.2 


168.3 


164.1 



Month. 


Lead: 

_ • 


Lead 




P»g- 


pipe. 


Jan 


165.4 


149.4 


Feb.... 


166.1 


149.4 


Mar . . . 


167.5 


149.4 


Apr. .. 
May... 


163.5 


149.4 


160.1 


149.4 


June... 


151.7 


142.0 


July... 


137.8 


142.0 


Aug . . . 


135.2 


134.5 


Sept... 


136.5 


134.5 


Oct.... 


122.8 


127.0 


Nov... 


120.7 


127.0 


Dec 


111.5 


115.8 


1907. . . . 


144.9 


139.2 



Nails. 



Cut, 
8-penny, 

fence 

and 
common. 



117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

120 

123 

120 

116.3 

116.3 

118.3 



Wire, 
8-penny, 

fence 

and 
common. 



97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
97.9 







Aver- 


Besse- 


age. 


mer. 


107.4 


169.5 


107.4 


168.7 


107.4 


166.6 


107.4 


170.9 


107.4 


174.6 


107.4 


177.8 


107.4 


172.7 


108.8 


166.6 


111.3 


165.8 


110.0 


166.2 


107.9 


147.7 


107.9 


142.3 


108.1 


165.8 



Pig iron. 



Foundry 
No. 1. 



185.8 
184.9 
181.5 
179.4 
179.7 
173.9 
169.5 
162.0 
143.1 
137.8 
131.3 
127.9 
161.4 



Foundry 
No. 2. 



196.1 
196.1 
190.4 
192.3 
194.2 
204.2 
198.4 
183.1 
176.4 
163.0 
154.4 
146.7 
182.9 



Gray 
foige, 
south- 
em, 
coke. 



209.7 
209.7 
203.8 
209.7 
198.4 
198.4 
198.4 
189.4 
173.6 
171.3 
160.1 
148.8 
189.3 



A 
a 



WHOIiESAI^ PRICES, 1800 TO 1007. 
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ABLE UI.-MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— 

Continued. 

rerage price for 180(A890-" 100.0. Relative price for 1007 computed from avonigo prict> for tho vuar 

■howninTable I.] 



Metali and implementa. 



th.1 



Quick- 
silver. 



96.5 
96.5 
96.5 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
92.1 
92.1 
92.1 
96.5 
109.1 
109.1 
97.1 



SUver: 
bar, fine. 



92.6 
92.7 
90.0 
88.2 
89.0 
90.5 
91.8 
92.7 
01.4 
84.3 
70.3 
73.7 
88.1 



Spelter: 
western. 



147.8 
157.7 
153.8 
152.2 
146.7 
143. 8 
141.2 
120.4 
122.3 
110.5 
121.7 
102.4 
13G.5 



Steel 
billets. 



136.6 
137.0 
134.7 
140.5 
140.8 
137.6 
139.4 
136.6 
136.4 
131.0 
130.1 
130.1 
135.9 



Stocl 
rails. 



Steel 

sheet k: 

block, No. 

27. (a; 



Tin: pig. 



Tin plates: 

donieNtIc, 

Beswemor, 

coke, 14x20 

in. (h) 



107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 



111.6 
lll.(i 
lU.G 
lll.fi 
111.0 
lll.U 
lll.O 
111.(1 
lU.G 
lll.() 
lll.(> 
lll.») 
111.0 



227.9 
l.»31. r, 
22S.2 
217.9 
234.5 
2-3). 
2;«. 
211.3 
202.2 
189.0 
Hki. 7 
103. 9 
I'll. 1 



110.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 

119. 

119. 

119.8 

119.8 

119.8 



8 
8 













Tools. 




Saw 






h. 


Augers: 


Axes: 


Chlsels: 
extra. 


Files: 
8-inch, 

mill 
bastard. 


1 

Ham- 
mers: 
Maydole 
No. IJ. 


1 
Planes: ! 


s. 






extra, 
i-inch. 


M.C.O., 
Yankee. 


socket 
firmer, 
1-inch. 


Bailev 
No. 5. 


Crosscut, ^ Xn 


Average. 


• ■ • 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


118.4 


1 
129.0 


115.7 


100.0 ' 101.3 ■ 


100.7 


• • ■ 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


118.4 


129.0 


115. 7 


100.0 101.3 : 


100.7 


• ■ > 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


118.4 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 ' 101.3 . 


100.7 


• • ■ 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


117.3 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 ■ 101. :? 


100.7 


• • ■ 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


117.3 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 101. ;t 


100.7 


» • ■ 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


117.3 


129.0 


115. 7 


100.0 : 101.3 


1(X). 7 


• • • 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


117.3 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 101.3 


100.7 




223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


117.3 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 1 101.3 


1(K). 7 


• ■ • 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


116.1 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 1 101.3 


100.7 


• ■ • 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


116.1 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 ' 101.3 


100.7 


• • • 


223.9 




144.9 


237.6 


114.9 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 ' 101.3 ' 


100.7 




223.9 




144.9 


198.0 


114.9 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 101.3 1 


100.7 


• • • 


223.9 




144.9 


234.3 


117.0 


129.0 


115.7 100.0 1 lo: 


1.3, 
A 


100.7 








Tools. 






"Wood 




verago, 
tals and 
)U'mcnts. 


;li. 


Shovels: 
Ames No. 2. 


Trow 

CO. 

lOi- 


els: M. 
, brick, 
4nch. 


VI 


1 

ses: solid 
box, 50- 
pound. ■ 


Average. 


1 screws: 
il-inch,No.lO, 
flat head. 


Zinc: 
sheet. 


mo 
imi 




09.7 




100.0 




147.4 ' 


115.7 


S0.7 


142.0 


147.9 


..! 99.7 1 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


1 80.7 


145.5 




149.1 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


147.2 




148.8 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


148.9 




148. G 




09.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


148.9 




148.8 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


148.9 




148.1 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


148.9 




14G.9 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


144 .G 




142.7 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


134.2 




140.8 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


129.9 




135.4 




90.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


129.9 




133.3 




99.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


121.3 




129.8 


-- 


90.7 




100.0 




147.4 


115.7 


80.7 


140.9 




143.4 



fl Average for the period, Julv, 1894, to December, 1899=100.0. 
b Average for 1896-1899=100.a 



37691— No. 75—08 10 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN It 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0. Relative price for 1907 computed from average price for th 

shown in Table I.] 















Lumber and building materials. 












Month. 


Brick: 1 ^^!;^??jf.*« 


Cenvint. 


I i 

Doors: Lime: Lis 






ui loau. 




1 








common 
domestic. 


American, 
in oil. 


Portland, 
domestic.o 


Bosendale. 


Average. 


pine. common. 


oil: 


Jan 


112.4 


127.4 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 


122.4 




Feb.... 


114.6 


118.9 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




122.4 




Mar.... 


114.6 


118.9 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




122.4 




Anr 

May... 


94.4 


123.2 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




122.4 




105.6 


123.2 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




107.4 




June... 


134.8 


123.2 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




107.4 




July... 


116.9 


123.2 




82.7 


107.1 




94.9 


168.0 




107.4 




Aug.... 


116.9 


123.2 




85.2 


107.1 




96.2 


168.0 




107.4 




Sept... 


110.1 


123.2 




85.2 


107.1 




96.2 


168.0 




107.4 




Oct.... 


105.6 


114.7 




85.2 


107.1 




96.2 


173.3 




107.4 




Nov . . . 


103.4 


114.7 




77.6 


107.1 




92.4 


173.3 




107.4 




Dec.... 


98.9 


114.7 




77.6 


107.1 




92.4 


151.1 




125.4 




1907.... 


110.7 


120.8 




82.4 


107.1 




94.8 


167.6 

1 


113.9 






Lumber. 




Hem- 




Oak: white. 


Pine. 




Month. 


Maple: 






1 


White, boards. 








lock. 


hArd 




Quar- 
tered. 


Aver- 
age. 






Yellow. 






, Plain. 

1 


No. 2 
bam. 


Uppers. 


Average. 


Av 


Jan 


186.0 
186.0 
. 186.0 
186.0 
186.0 


117.0 i 13a 3 

117.0 i 141.6 
122.6 ; 14a 9 
122.6 ; 14a 9 


149.0 
1^.0 
149.0 
149.0 
1^.0 


142.7 
145.3 
148.0 
148.0 
15a 7 


192.2 
192.2 
192.2 
192.2 
197.4 


194 9 
194 9 
199.0 
199.0 
20L1 


19a 6 
19a 6 
19a 6 
196.6 
199.3 


165.2 
16a 2 
16a 2 
166.2 
166.2 




Feb 




Mar. 




Apr. 




May 


122.6 


164.3 




June 


18a 


122L6 


15a 6 


149.0 


151.3 


197.4 


20L1 


198.3 


16a 2 




July 


isao 


122.6 


15a 6 


149.0 


151.3 


197.4 


20L1 


198.3 


16a 2 




Aug . 


18&0 
186.0 


122.6 
122.6 


149.6 
144.3 


149.0 
149.0 


149.3 
146.7 


197.4 
197.4 


20L1 
20L1 


199.3 
198.3 


166.2 
16a 2 




Sept 




Oct 


18a 

186.0 

18a 

186.0 


122.6 
122.6 
122.6 


144.3 
144.3 
144 3 


149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 


146.7 
14a 7 
14a 7 
148.3 


197.4 
197.4 
197.4 
195.7 


2nai 
2oai 
2oai 
aoa2 


20a3 
20a3 
200.3 
19a 


165.2 
16a 2 
16a 2 

16a 2 




Nov 




Dec 




1907 


121. 7 147. 5 














1 



















Lumber. 


Oxide 
of zinc. 


Plate glass: polished, glazing. 


Putty. 




Month. 








Area, 3 to 


Area, 6 to 






•Poplar. 


Spruce. 


Average. 


5 square 


10 square 


Average. 




strfi 












feet. 


feet. 








Jan 


170.6 


174 2 


loa 


134 5 


71.2 


80.1 


78.7 


7a 9 




Feb 


17a 6 


174 2 


1<>5.6 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


78.7 


7a 9 




Mar.... 


184.9 


174 2 


1(>8.9 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




Apr 


184 9 


174 2 


168.9 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




May.... 


196.1 


174 2 


172.9 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




June - - . 


183.3 


174 2 


170.3 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




July.... 


183.3 


174 2 


17a 3 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




Aug 


189.7 


174 2 


17a5 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




Sept.... 


189.7 


174 2 


169.9 


134 5 


77.2 


sai 


7a7 


7a 9 




Oct 


189.7 


146.4 


167.1 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




Nov.... 


189.7 


146.4 


167.1 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 




Dec 


189.7 


146.4 


1G7.1 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a9 




1907.... 


186.2 


167.3 


168.6 


134 5 


77.2 


80.1 


7a 7 


7a 9 





a Average for 1896-1889— 100.a 
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Tablb m-MONTHLY KELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1907— 

Continued. 

.fenge price for 1890-1809— 100.0. ReUtlve price for 1007 computed from avorage prit.'e for the year 

shown in Table I.] 



Lumber and building materials. 



Hlfh ' 


Shingles. 






Turpen- 


Window glads: Ame rican, 
Hingle. 


-\vcrugp, 
liirnlirr 








Tar. 


tine: 

spirits 

of. 


Firsts, 


ITiirds, 




and l>uilil- 


Cypress. 


Red 
cedar. 


A-venge. 




6z8to 
10x15 


6x8to 
10 X 15 


Aversgc. 


ingntute- 
rials. 


1 










Inch. 


inch. 


i:«Xl 




... m.5 


177.6 


157.1 


19&1 


212.4 


133.9 


126.2 


145.9 


... 138.5 


195.4 


166.0 


19a 9 


22L4 


i:U.9 


120.2 


130.1 


147.3 


...' 1542 


195.4 


1748 


19a 9 


225.8 


133.9 


126.2 


i:k). 1 


149.1 


.-.; 154.2 


206.0 


18a 1 


232.4 


218.4 


13;i.O 


120.2 


IM). 1 


Vi), 5 


... 154.2 


213.2 


183L7 


19a 9 


201.9 


133.9 


120.2 


!;«. 1 


1.50. 4 


...! 154.2 


1847 


160L6 


199.2 


191.4 


i:«.9 


12»>.2 


VM 1 


149.8 


• • • 


1542 


213.2 


183.7 


207.5 


182.5 


1.*«.9 


120.2 


i:m. 1 


14».2 


■ • • 


154 2 


220.3 


187.3 


207.5 


17S.5 


120. 4 


11».2 


122.8 


14U.0 


1542 


213.2 


183.7 


190.9 


1742 


120.4 


iiy.2 


122.8 


147.2 


154 2 


105.4 


1748 


19a 9 


1645 


120.4 


iiy.2 


122.8 


1449 


146.3 


142.1 


143.7 


19a 9 


161.5 


120.4 


119.2 


122.8 


142.2 


145.3 


142.1 


143.7 


132.8 


146.6 


120. 4 


119.2 


122.8 


1:J7.2 


14Q.8 

i 


191.5 


17a 7 


193.3 


189.8 


130.8 


12:^.2 


127.0 


14<L.9 



Drugs and choniicals. 



L 


1 

' Alcohol: 
grain. 


Alcohol: 
wood, 

refined, 
95 per 
cent. 


Alum: 
lump. 


1 

Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds. 


Olyceiv 
in: ro- 
flncd. 


Muriatic 
acid: 20°. 


Opium : 

nat- 
ural, in 
eases. 


Quinine: 

Amori- 

cnn. 


Sul- 
phuric 
jici«l: 00°. 


Avcrago, 
dnips 

tllHi 

chemicals. 


iiao 


41.9 


1048 


108.7 


840 


129.8 


150.4 


77.2 


112.4 


102.1 


..: 110.0 


41.9 


1048 


106.9 


85l8 


129.8 


150.4 


89.4 


112.4 


1(«.5 


... iiao 


41.9 


1048 


106.9 


92.9 


129.8 


140. 2 


85.4 


112.4 


10.3. 4 


iie.o 


41.9 


1048 


106.9 


92.9 


120.8 


l(i0.5 


77.2 


112.4 


10.5.0 


iiao 


41.9 


1048 


106.9 


947 


129.8 


lfW.5 


73.2 


112.4 


104.8 


112.9 


41.9 


104.8 


106.9 


90.5 


129.8 


101.0 


73.2 


112.4 


104.4 


112.9 


41.9 


1048 


106.9 


96.3 


129.8 


201.3 


<i5.0 


112.4 


108. 1 




112.9 


41.9 


1048 


1Q6.9 


101.9 


129.8 


290.0 


«)5. 


112.4 


119.1 




112.9 


41.9 


104.8 


101.9 


129.8 


2<}0. () 


05.0 


112.4 


119.1 




115.0 


41.9 


1048 


94.2 


iia8 


129.8 


275.4 


r»5. 


112.4 


110.7 




116.5 


41.9 


1048 


942 


112.6 


129.8 


204. 8 


05. 


112.4 


115.8 




117.4 


40.9 


1048 


94.2 


114 4 


129.8 


233. 


l).5.0 


112. 4 


112-4 


..' 112.6 


41.8 


1048 


103.9 


98.9 


129.8 


209. 


72.2 


112.4 


109.0 





House furnishing g 


cods. 










Earthenware. 




Furniture. 


1. 


Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 


Plates, 

white 

granite. 


Teacups 
and sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 


Average. 


Bedroom 
sets, aslL 


Chairs, 

Ix'droora, 

maple. 


Chairs, 
kitchen. 


k^^^'in'. Avora.o. 




106.6 

ioa6 

106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
108.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 


102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
96.8 
98.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
98.8 
96.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 


102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 
102.6 


137. 4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 
137. 4 
137.4 
137.4 
137.4 


101. 4 
101.4 
101.4 
101. 4 
101. 4 
101. 4 
101.4 
101.4 
161.4 
101.4 
101. 4 
101.4 
161.4 


143.8 
143.8 
143.8 
113.8 
150.8 
156.8 
150.8 
150.8 
150.8 
156.8 
150.8 
156.8 
151.4 


124.7 
124. 7 
124 7 
124 7 
124 7 
124 7 
124 7 
124.7 
124.7 
1247 
124 7 
124 7 
124 7 


141.8 
141.8 
141.8 
141.8 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
145.1 
±45.1 
145.1 
143.7 
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Table III.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1? 

Concluded. 

[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0. Relative price for 1907 computed from average price for ih 

shown in Table I.] 



Month. 



Jan 

Feb... 
Mar . . . 
Apr . . . 
May... 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept. . . 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec . . . 
1907... 



HouAB furnishing goods. 



Glassware. 



Nap- 
pies, 
4-inch. 



Pitch- 
ers, 
i-gallon, 
com- 
mon. 



126.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 




Tum- 
blers, 
i-pint, 
com- 
mon. 



84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 




Table cutlery. 



Wooden ware. 



Knives 

and 

forks, 

cocobolo 

handles. 



Aver- 
age. 



Pails, j Tubs, 



oak- 
grain- 
ed. 



99. G 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 



93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

106.3 

106.3 

10G.3 

106.3 

106.3 

106.3 

100.0 



104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
104.8 
104.8 
107.0 



98.9 


130.9 


98.9 


130.9 


98.9 


150.1 


101.4 


150.1 


101.4 


150.1 


101.4 


150.1 


107.6 


150.1 


107.6 


161.7 


107.6 


161.7 


107.6 


161.7 


105.6 


161.7 


105.6 


161.7 


103.5 


151.7 



oak- 
grain- 
ed. 



107.6 
107.6 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
118.8 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
118.8 



Aver- 
age. 



fi 
i 



119.3 
119.3 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
136.3 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
135.3 



Month. 



Jan 

Feb... 

Mar... 

Apr. . . 

May.. 

June.. 

July.., 

Aug... 

Sept . . , 

Oct... 

Nov.., 

Dec... 

1907... 



Miscellaneous. 



Cotton- 
seed meal. 



Cotton- 
seed oil: 
summer 
yellow, 
prime. 



134.8 
130.2 
129.1 
125.7 
121.1 
125.7 
131.4 
129.1 
132.5 
137.1 
137.1 
134.8 
130.7 



133.0 
142.9 
159.3 
152.8 



2 
6 
5 
3 



160. 

185. 

190. 

187. 

185.6 

170.8 

124.8 

126.5 

160.0 



Jute: raw. 



237.1 
194.6 
218.2 
223.1 
213.6 
189.7 
189.7 
156.7 
151.8 
156.7 
156.7 
128.2 
184.4 



Malt: 

western 

made. 



108.1 
112.4 
135.2 
135.2 
150.8 
149.4 
145.8 
145.8 
162.2 
177.1 
172.1 
172.1 
147.2 



Paper. 



News. 



79.6 
71.2 
71.2 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
85.3 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
83.3 



Wrapping, 
manlla. 



90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
94.9 
94.9 
94.9 
91.5 



Average. 



F 

8F 



85.0 
80.8 
80.8 
87.9 
87.9 
87.9 
87.9 
87.9 
87.9 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
87.4 





Rope: 
manila. 


Rubber: 

Para 

Island. 


Soap: 

castile, 

mott ed, 

pure. 


Starch: 
laundry. 


Tobacco. 


Avi 
m 
lai 


Month. 


Smoking, 
Plug. ! gran., Seal 
of N. C. 


Average. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept . . . 

Oct 

Nov... 

Dec 

1907.... 


136.5 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
141.9 
135.2 
135.2 
128.5 
125.8 
138.1 


147.4 
148.0 
148.0 
143.6 
142.4 
136.1 
130.5 
133.0 
128.6 
124.3 
114.3 
97.4 
132.8 


114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
105.4 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0- 
117.9 


107.8 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
114.9 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
116.1 


118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 


117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 


Iia3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899). 

[For explanation and discussion of this table, see page 337. For a more detuiled description of the 

articles, see Tabic I.] 













Farm products. 

Cattle: st«>or8, 
good to choice. 

Average Rela- 
price per tive 
100 lbs. price. 


Corn: No. 2, 
cash. 


Cotton: I 
niiddl 

Average 

price i>er 

pound. 

$0. 077(52 
. 11(189 
.08003 
. 07080 
.('S3 19 
. 07002 
.07298 
. 07918 
.07153 
. 05972 
.00578 
.09009 
.08027 
.08932 
.112,35 
.12100 
.095.53 
. 11025 
. 11879 

Hogs: 




Year. 


Barley: by 
sample. 


Cattle: steers, 
choice to extra. 


iplund, 
ing. 




Average 

price per 

bushel. 


Reiar 

tive 

price. 


Average 

price per 

100 lbs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

91.5 

110.6 

95.7 

103.8 

97.0 

103.1 

86.4 

98.2 

101.1 

112. 6 

108.7 

115.1 

140.4 

104.7 

112.0 

112.2 

115.2 

123.0 


Average 

price iH}T 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


llclar 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
1890 


$0.4534 
.5062 
.6096 
.5085 
.4685 
.5134 
.4300 
.2977 
.3226 
.4348 
.4425 
.4815 
.5884 
.6321 

. 04V4 

.5300 
.4850 
.5116 
.7663 


100.0 

111.6 

134.5 

112.2 

103.3 

113.2 

94.8 

65.7 

71.2 

95.9 

97.6 

106.2 

129.8 

139.4 

121.2 

116.9 

107.0 

112.8 

169.0 


S5.3203 
4.8697 
5.8851 
5.0909 
5.5211 
5.1501 
5.4849 
4.5957 
5.2255 
5.3779 
5.9928 
5.7827 
6. 1217 
7.4721 
5.5678 
5.9562 
5.9678 
6.1298 
6.5442 


$4. 7347 
4.1375 
5. 0976 
4.4995 
4.8394 
4.5245 
4.9344 
4.2712 
4. 7730 
4. 8840 
5.3851 
5.3938 
5.5901 
(). 5572 
5.0015 
5. 1923 
5.2192 
5.3572 
5. 8120 


100.0 

87.4 
107.7 

95.0 
102. 2 

95.0 
104.2 

90.2 
100.8 
103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
118.1 
138.5 
100. 9 
109. 7 
110.2 
113.1 
122.8 

p^reen, 
ickers, 
lative 
rs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


$0. 3804 
.3950 
.5744 
.4500 
. 3904 
. 4320 
.3955 
.2580 
. 2.540 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 
.4909 
.5908 
.4(iOO 
. 504() 
.5010 
.4(i32 
.5280 


100.0 

103.8 

151.0 

118.3 

104. 2 

113.7 

104.0 

()7.8 

00.9 

82.0 

87.0 

100.2 

130.0 

15(). 9 

121.1 

132.0 

131.7 

121.8 

138.8 


100.0 
142.9 


1891 


110.8 


1892 


99.0 


1893 


107.2 


1894 


90.2 


1895 


94.0 


1896 


102.0 


1897 


92.2 


1898 


76.9 


1899 


84.7 


1900 


123.8 


1901 


111.1 


1902 


115.1 


1903 


144.7 


1904 


155.9 


1905 


123.1 


1906 


142.0 


1907 


153.0 






Year. 


Flaxseed 


: No. 1. 


nay: tir 
No. 


nothy, 
1. 


Hides: 
salted, pj 
heavy r 
stee 

Average 

price per 

pound. 


Hogs: heavy. 


light. 




Average 

price per 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


1 
Average | Rela- 
price per tive 
100 lbs. pricii. 


Average 

price per 

100 lbs. 

S4.4200 

3. 9200 

4. 3404 
5.0075 
0. 5752 
4. 9327 
4. 2.533 

3. 5591 
3.7223 
3.7587 

4. 0709 
5. 1 135 

5. 9177 
0. 73,53 
0. 0541 
5. 1481 
5. 3213 
0. 3274 
0. 21()3 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
I890.„...... 


$1. 1132 
1.3967 
1.0805 
1.0179 
1.0875 
1. 3533 
1.2449 
.8119 
.8696 
1. 1115 
1. 1578 
1.6223 
1.6227 
1.5027 
1.0471 
1.1088 
1.1979 
1.1027 
1.1808 


100.0 

125.5 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.6 

111.8 

72.9 

78.1 

99.8 

104.0 

145.7 

145.8 

135.0 

94.1 

99.6 

107.6 

99.1 

106.1 


$10. 4304 

9.9952 

12. 2861 

11.8375 

11.3067 

10.4183 

11. 3844 

10.3269 

8.4423 

8.3317 

10. 0745 

11. 5673 
12. 8255 

12. 6154 
12. 4279 
11.7308 
11.2596 
12. 9615 
16. 9387 


100.0 

95.8 

117.8 

113.5 

107.4 

99.9 

109.1 

99.0 

80.9 

79.9 

96.6 

110.9 

123.0 

120.9 

119.2 

112.5 

107.9 

124.3 

102.4 


$0.0937 
. 0933 
.0951 
.0870 
.0749 
.0041 
.1028 
.0811 
.0996 
.1151 
.1235 
.1194 
.1237 
.1338 
. 11(J9 
.1100 
.1430 
.1543 
.1455 

• 


100.0 

99.0 

101.5 

92.8 

79.9 

(•)8.4 

109.7 

8(). 

10(). 3 

122. 8 

131.8 

127.4 

132.0 

142.8 

124.8 

124.4 

152. () 

1()4.7 

155.3 


$4.4123 100.0 
3.9534 i 89.0 
4. 4229 1 100. 2 
5.1.550 i 110.8 
0.5480 j 148.4 
4. 9719 112. 7 
4. 2781 97. 
3. 3579 70. 1 
3. 590() 81. 4 
3. 8053 80. 2 
4.0394 91.5 
5.0815 115.2 
5.9580 , 135.0 
0.9704 158.0 
0. 0572 137. 3 
5.1550 IK). 8 


100.0 
88.8 


1891 


98.2 


1892 


114.6 


1893 


148.7 


1894 


111.6 


1895 


90.2 


1896 


80.5 


1897 


84.2 


1898 


85.0 


1899 


92.1 


1900 


115.7 


1901 


133.9 


1902 


152.4 


1903 


137.0 


1904 


110.5 


1905 


5. 2913 
0. 2351 


119.9 
141.3 


120.4 


1906 


143.1 


1907 


0.0800 , 137.8 


140.6 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES Ot 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE F0» 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1809.. 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 











Farm products 


1 




Hops: N.Y. 
State, choice. 


Oats: c*ih. 


Rye, No. 2, 
cash. 


Sheep: native. 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Avenge 


Rela- 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive 


price per 
lOOlbfl. 


tive 


pound. 


price. 


bashel. 


price. 


bushel. 


jnice. 


price. 


10.1771 


100.0 


10.2688 


100.0 


10.5288 


100.0 


$3.7580 


100.0 


.2621 


148.0 


.3106 


115.6 


.5447 


103.0 


4.6284 


120.5 


.2640 


149.1 


.3873 


144.1 


.8334 


157.6 


4.6106 


120.0 


.2505 


141.4 


.3042 


113.2 


.6754 


127.7 


4.7798 


127.2 


.2271 


128.2 


.2827 


105.2 


. vow 


92.6 


3.8781 


103.2 


.1515 


85.5 


.3110 


115.7 


.4660 


88.1 


2.6957 


71.7 


.0940 


53.1 


.2373 


88.3 


.4825 


91.2 


2.9496 


78.6 


.0877 


49.6 


.1801 


67.0 


.3617 


66.5 


2.9322 


78.0 


.1160 


65.5 


.1826 


67.9 


.3962 


74.9 


3.4071 


93.1 


.1621 


91.6 


.2470 


91.9 


.4958 


93.8 


3.9260 


104.4 


.1563 


88.3 


.2452 


91.2 


.5621 


104.4 


3.8837 


103.3 


.1483 


83.7 


.2271 


84.6 


.6177 


97.9 


4.1236 


109.7 


.1719 


97.1 


.3179 


118.3 


.6328 


loas 


3.3619 


80.2 


.2375 


134.1 


.3960 


147.3 


.6418 


102.5 


3.7817 


100.6 


.2825 


159.5 


.3541 


131.7 


.6156 


97.6 


3.7101 


96.7 


.3475 


196.2 


.3640 


135.8 


.7056 


133.4 


4.1457 


110.3 


.2673 


150.9 


.2900 


111.2 


.7113 


134.6 


6.0G99 


134.6 


.1629 


92.0 


.3282 


122.1 


.6107 


115.5 


4.94B1 


131.7 


.1738 


98.1 


.4601 


167.4 


.7668 


145.4 


4.8982 


130.3 



Sheep: 
western. 



Average ; Rela- 
prioeperi tive 
100 Ids. price. 



13.9541 
4.6644 
4.5719 
4.8005 
4.1266 
2.9808 
3.0943 
3.1411 
3.7692 
4.1625 
4.1615 
4.5207 
3.7442 
4.1784 
3.8769 
4.2608 
&0798 
5.2793 
4.8836 



100.0 
118.0. 
115.6 
121.1 
]A4a 
78^4 

7Il4 
96La 

MCILS 

U4a 

94.7 
H&7 

g&9 

107.6 



133.5 
123.5 





Farm products. 








Food, 


etc. 








Year. 


Wheat: 


cash. 


Beans: medium, 
choice. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, butter. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, soda. 


Bread: loaf 
(Wash.market). 




Average 

price per 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price i)er 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound, a 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890 


10. 7510 
.8933 
.9618 
.7876 
.6770 
.5587 
.(MXJU 
.6413 
.7949 
.8849 
.7109 
.7040 
.7187 
.7414 
.7895 
1.0390 
1.0104 
.7931 
.9073 


100.0 

118.9 

128.1 

104.9 

90.1 

74.4 

79.9 

85.4 

105.8 

117.8 

94.7 

93.7 

95.7 

98.7 

105.1 

138.3 

134.5 

105.6 

120.8 


SI. 6609 
2.0292 
2.2531 
1.8698 
1.9906 
1.8469 
1.7896 
1.1740 
1.0448 
1.2479 
1.4531 
2.0969 
2.1927 
1.9198 
2.2625 
2. 0104 
2.1500 
1.9000 
1.7771 


100.0 

121.5 

134.9 

112.0 

119.2 

110.6 

107.2 

70.3 

62.6 

74.7 

87.0 

125.6 

13L3 

115.0 

135.5 

120.4 

128.8 

113.8 

106.4 


90.0673 
.0700 
.0700 
.0688 
.0650 
.0650 
.0654 
.0650 
.0592 
.0733 
.0713 
.0750 
.0800 
.0800 
.0758 
.0775 
.0892 
.0900 
.0900 


loao 

104.0 

104.0 

102.2 

96.6 

96.6 

97.2 

96.6 

8&0 

108.9 

105.9 

111.4 

118.9 

118.9 

112.6 

115.2 

132.5 

133.7 

133.7 


|0.0';i8 
.0600 
.0800 
.0763 
.0750 
.0725 
.0675 
.0658 
.0692 
.0758 
.0663 
.0675 
.0700 
.0700 
.0646 
.0658 
.0683 
.0650 
.0660 


100.0 

111.4 

111.4 

106.3 

104.6 

101.0 

94.0 

9L6 

82.6 

106.6 

92.3 

94.0 

97.5 

97.5 

90.0 

91.6 

95.1 

90.6 

90.6 


10.0354 
.0366 
.0356 
.(»5« 
.0356 
.0356 
.0333 
.0363 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0363 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 


loao 

lOOli 


1891 


loao 


1892 


100.6 


1893 


ieOL6 


1894 


109.6 


1895 


94.1 


1896 

1897 


1016 
IOOlO 


1898 


IBQiO 


1899 


IOOlO 


1900 


109.6 


1901 


109.0 


1902 


160.0 


1903 


160l6 


1904 


192.5 


1905 


100.6 


1906 


108.6 


1907 


100.6 







a Weight before baking. 
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lAiLB IT^AVERAGE YEABLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE TRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1«K) TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued. 



Your. 



Avenge, ia»-iaa» 
un 

UN 

WBi. 

IM '..'.'... 

UM. 

U95. 

IMS 

ran 

rm 

im 

Htt 

BOL 

!«. 

no. 

UM. 

MB. 

IW 

MOT 



Food, olc. 



Bxead: loaf, 
bomaBAde 

(N.T. market). 



ATvnee 

price pel 

pouiid.a 



90.0817 
.0820 
.OEU 
.0820 
.0820 
.OEU 



Belan 

tlTO 



Bread: loaf, Butter: crcam- 
Vlenna err, KIgin ( Kl- 
(N.Y. market), gin market). 



Average . Relatr .Average R(>la- 
prlce per tivn 'price p(>r tivu 



price. I pouiid.o price, pound. priLi*. 



.0887 
.0820 
.0820 
.0820 
.0820 
.0820 
.0820 

.osao 

.0860 
.0876 
.0876 
.0876 



100.0 
100.9 
lot. 9 
100.9 
lot. 9 
lOt.9 
108.9 
90.6 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 

ioa9 
ioa9 

110.4 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 



t0.03S2 
.0866 
.0866 
.0866 i 
.0866 j 
.0866 i 
.0866 : 
.0819 I 
.0366 ! 
.0366 
.0866 ' 
.0866 ; 
.0856 I 
.0856 
.0856 
.0870 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 





^r«^u&a\s. 


loao 


•0.2170 


101.1 


.'J238 


101.1 


.2501 


101.1 


.2528 


101.1 


.2581 


101.1 


.2194 


101.1 


.2UK4 


90. B 


.1793 


101.1 


.1S37 


101. 1 


.IHMi 


101.1 


.2075 


101.1 


.217M 


101. 1 


.2114 


101.1 


.2413 


101.1 


.2302 


105.1 


.2178 


113.6 


.242U 


113.6 


.245U 


113.() 


. 27til 



100.0 

103.1 

115.3 

116.5 

lis. 9 

101.1 

95.1 

S2.1) 

S4.7 

86.9 

<>5.« 

100.4 

111.2 
HW. I 
10U.4 

in.u 

113.3 
127. 2 



Butter: cream- 
ery, extra 
(N.V. market). 



Average 

pricH p»'r 

pound. 

80.2242 
.2276 
.25Wi ■ 
.'2til2 . 
.2701 
.2288 
.2137 , 
.1841 ; 
.1805 
. I<i54 
.2iai 
.2245 
.21H3 
.2480 
.2348 
.21W 
. 2481) 
.2489 
.2.S30 



-J ' 



Rela- 
tive 
pritv. 

100.0 

101.5 

115.3 

ll(i.5 

12t).5 

l(r2. 1 

SUi. 3 

82.1 

84.5 

87.2 

W. 8 

100.1 

110. ft 
104.7 
97. ♦$ 
lll.O 
lll.O 
12b. 2 



Butter: dairy, 

New Y«»rk' 

State. 

.Vvrraj:t» Keltt- 
prin' JUT tiv»* 
pouud. pric»*. 



1W.2024 
. 1U.>I 
.2384) 
.2350 
.2521 
. 2t>.n 
.lSft> 
. ltW)5 
.l<tS4 

. i74y 

. 1U«»5 
.2115 
.2007 
.2318 
.2150 
. 1970 

. zm 

. 2071 






100.0 

9(1. 5 

117.6 

11H.1 

124.6 

103.3 

03.0 

82.3 

8:i.2 

8<>.4 

07.1 

104.5 

99.2 

114.5 

106.2 

07.3 

115.6 

114.9 

132.0 



I 



Year. 



4!!^8e, 1890-1899 

ueo 

m 

MB. 

m. 

.!« 

UK. 

UK. 

m. 

m. 

m 

ign 

uoi 

1MB- 

1«B 

IWL 

wos. 

IflOft 

im 



CbeeaeiN.Y., 
full cream. 



Aveia^ 

price per 

pouxid. 



80.0987 

. IWOB 

.1011 
.1068 
.1076 
.1060 



.0906 
.0968 
.0822 
.1076 
.1128 
.1011 
.1126 
.1217 
.1019 
.1212 
.1313 
.1414 



Coffee: Rio 
No. 7. 



Average Rela- 



Relar 
tive price per 



price. 



100.0 

97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

94.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83.3 

106.9 

114.3 

102.4 

114.1 

123.3 

103.2 

122.8 

133.0 

143.3 



pound. 



tivc 
price. 



80.1313 ' 
.1793 
.1671 
.1430 
.1723 
.l(i54 
.1502 ! 
.1233 i 
.0793 ! 
.0633 i 
.0604 ' 
.0622 '■ 
.0646 i 
.0586 I 
.0660 ! 
.0782 
.0632 
.0811 
.0668 



100.0 

13H.6 

127.3 

108.9 

131.2 

1-26.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

49.2 

44.6 

42.6 

59.6 

63.4 

01.8 

50.1 



Eggarnew-laid,; Fish: cod, dry, ' Fish: IktHiik, 
fancy, near-by. j bank, large! I blu>n», round. 



Average 
price per. 
dozen. ' 



R»'la- .\verage Rela- LVvoraKe llohi- 

tivo .price per; tive price p<'r tivc 

prictj. ' quintal.': prict*. barrel. ' pricj*. 



$0.in«'^ 
.1945 
.2160 
.2167 
.2247 
.1835 
.2002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
.1994 
.1977 
.2095 
.2409 
.2418 
.2650 
.2712 
.2615 
.2771 



I 



100.0 S5.0S19 ! 100.0 



iw.l 


5.()77l 


101.7 


110.0 


0.7292 


120.5 


110.4 


7.0521 


1-26. 3 


114.5 


t). 38(^2 


114.2 


03. 5 


5.0583 


lOti. 7 


102. 


5.5208 


98. 9 


88. 7 


4. 2083 


75.4 


87.5 


4.5208 


80.0 


92.6 


4.6667 


83. f) 


101.6 


5. 1354 


\r2.o 


100.7 


5.3021 


04. 


106.7 


5. [ma 


107. 2 


122.7 


5. 0938 


01.2 


12:^.2 


5. 8()4«) 


105.0 


135.0 


7.2813 


130.4 


138.2 


7. 3958 


132. 4 


133.2 


7.6042 


13«. 2 


141.2 


7.7306 


138.0 



$3. 77r.3 
3. 5250 
4. 70f)8 
2. 0375 
3.8125 
3.3058 
3. 15():i 
3. :«42 

3. (i354 
4.2US3 
5. 0313 

5. os;}3 

4. 0702 

4. (KMk} 
5. 7202 

5. 4531 
0. (HKK) 
(). 3438 
0.1500 



100.0 

03. 3 

124. 6 

77.8 

101.0 

89.9 

8.3.6 

88.8 

96.3 

111.4 

133.2 

134. 6 

131.9 

120.9 

151.7 

144.4 

158.9 

1»)8.0 

102.9 



a Weight before baking. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190C 

1907 



Food, etc. 



Fish: mackerel, 

salt, large 

No. 38. 



Average 
price per! 
barrel. I 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Fish: salmon, 
canned. 



Flour: buck- 
wheat. 



Flour: rye. 



S14. 1300 
18.2500 
15. 3125 
13.0000 
13.0000 
11.0556 
15.6250 
13.9167 
12.2292 
13.6667 
15.2500 
13. 8958 
10. 8182 
13.7500 
17. 4479 
14.5000 
13.9167 
14. 7917 
13.9167 




2 
4 



100. 

129. 

108. 
92.0 
92.0 
78.2 

110.6 
98.5 
86.5 
96.7 

107.9 
98.3 
76.6 
97.3 

123.5 

102.6 
98.5 

104.7 
98.5 



Average 

price per 

12 cans. 



SI. 4731 
1.6417 
1.5000 
1.4833 
1.4938 
1.4250 
1.5042 
1.5500 
1.3375 
1.2667 
1.5292 
1.7708 
1.7125 
1.6146 
1.6208 
1.7250 
1.7042 
1.6833 
1.6679 



Rela- ; Average 
tive 'price per 
price. I 100 lbs. 



100.0 
111.4 
101.8 
100.7 
101.4 
96.7 
102.1 
105.2 
90.8 
86.0 
103.8 
120.2 
116.3 
109.6 
110.0 
117.1 
115.7 
114.3 
113.2 



$1.9428 
2.0214 
2.4429 
1.7891 
2.3679 
2.4357 
1.6750 
1.3806 
1.4666 
1.5500 
2.3000 
2.1036 
2.1063 
2.2357 
2.3214 
2.3333 
2.1893 
2.2333 
2. 5714 



Rela- Average 
tive 'price per 
price. I barrel. 



I 



100.0 

104.0 

125.7 

92.1 

121.9 

125.4 

86.2 

71.1 

75.4 

79.8 

118.4 

108.3 

108.4 

115.1 

119.5 

120.1 

112.7 

115.0 

132.4 



13.3171 
3.3646 
4.9208 
4. 0167 
3.0854 
2. 7813 
3.1333 
2.6833 
2.8063 
3.0813 
3.2979 
3.4250 
3.3208 
3.4417 
3.1479 
4.3479 
4.4667 
3.8438 
4.6021 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

101.4 

148.3 

121.1 

93.0 

83.8 

94.5 

80.9 

84.6 

92.9 

99.4 

103.3 

100.1 

103.8 

94.9 

131.1 

134.7 

115.9 

138.7 



Flour: wheat, 
spring patents. 



Average 

price per 

barrel. 



14.2972 
5.1856 
5.3053 
4.3466 
4.0063 
3.5947 
3.6434 
3.7957 
4.5913 
4.7293 
3.7740 
3.8423 
3.8104 
3.8082 
4.3303 
5.3784 
5.4221 
4.2760 
4.8755 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

12a7 

123.5 

101.1 

93.3 

83.7 

84.8 

8&S 

10S.8 

110.1 

S7.8 

89.4 

88.7 

8&8 

100.8 

125.3 

126.3 

90.5 

113.5 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1004 

1905 

1900 

1907 



Flour: wheat, 

winter 

straights. 



Average 

price per 

barrel. 



$3.8450 
4.6524 
4.9048 
4. 1216 
3.2832 
2. 7495 
3.2311 
3. 6197 
4.3606 
4. 1452 
3.3822 
3.3490 
3.3085 
3.4885 
3.5923 
4.8264 
4.5428 
3. 6149 
3. 9877 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

121.0 

127.6 

107.2 

85.4 

71.5 

84.0 

94.1 

113.4 

107.8 

88.0 

87.1 

86.0 

90.7 

93.4 

125.5 

118.1 

94.0 

103.7 



Fruit: apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 



Average 

price per 

X>ound. 



$0.08^7 
.1136 
.1100 
.0688 
.0927 
.1092 
.0678 
.0533 
.0555 
.0890 
.0869 
.0615 
.0709 
.0921 
.0611 
.0603 
.0699 
.0978 
.0843 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

134.1 

129.9 

81.2 

109.4 

128.9 

80.0 

62.9 

65.5 

105.1 

102.6 

72.6 

83.7 

108.7 

72.1 

71.2 

82.5 

115.5 

99.5 



Fruit: apples, 
sun-dried. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



$0.0515 
.0600 
.0825 
.0423 
.0508 
.0631 
.0481 
.0312 
.0267 
.0398 
.0610 
.0443 
.0410 
.0507 
.0432 
.0333 
.0348 
.0532 
.0638 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

134.0 

160.2 

82.1 

98.6 

122.5 

93.4 

60.6 

51.8 

77.3 

118.4 

86.0 

79.6 

98.4 

83.9 

64.7 

67.6 

103.3 

123.9 



Fruit: cur- 
rants, in 
barrels. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



$0.0375 
.0478 
.0426 
.0297 
.0270 
.0173 
.0254 
.0327 
.0479 
.0580 
.0470 
.0720 
.0831 
.0494 
.0476 
.0488 
.0490 
.0614 
.0703 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

127.5 

113.6 

79.2 

72.0 

46.1 

67.7 

87.2 

127.7 

154.7 

125.3 

192.0 

221.6 

131.7 

126.9 

130.1 

130.7 

163.7 

187.5 



Fruit: prunes, 

California, in 

boxes. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



$0.0774 
.1068 
.1000 
.0995 
.1039 
.0735 
.0666 
.0581 
.0546 
.0544 
.0565 
.0522 
.0525 
.0551 
.0481 
.0461 
.0459 
.0646 
.0593 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

13&0 
129.3 
128.6 
134.3 
95.0 
86.0 
75.1 
7a5 
70.8 
73.0 
67.4 
67.8. 
71.2 
62.1 
59.6 
59.3 
83.5 
76.6 
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BLB IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
:0MMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES ^AVERAGE FOR 
890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Food, etc. 



Fndt: raisins, 
California, Lon- 
don layer. 



Average Rela- 
prlce per tive 
box. price. 



I 



8^,1890-1899. 



SI .5006 

2.3604 
1.8021 
1.4688 
1.7000 
1.1542 
1.4292 
1.0188 
1.3979 
1.3917 
2833 
5208 
4417 
1.6854 
1.4458 
1.4729 
1.1875 
1.6000 
1.6271 



1. 
1. 
1. 



loao 

157.3 

iao.1 

97.9 

112-3 

7&9 

95i2 

67.9 

93.2 

92.7 

85i5 

101.3 

96.1 

112.3 

96.3 

98.2 

79.1 

106.6 

108.4 



a$1.4182 100.0 



Glucose. 



Lard: prime 
contract. 



I 



Moal: corn, 
fine whlto. 



Moul: ci>m, 
fine yollow. 



Average Rela- Average 
tive 



price per 
100 lbs. 



price. 



Rela- 
price per tive 
pound. : price. 



1.7625 
1.5802 
1.5492 
1.1585 
1.2190 
1.3021 
1.3558 
1.4875 
L6458 
2.1788 
1.8396 
1.7917 
1.7742 
2.0267 
2.2608 



124.3 

111.4 

109.2 

81.7 

8&0 

91.8 

95.6 

104.9 

116.0 

153.6 

129.7 

126.3 

125.1 

142.9 

150.4 



10.0654 
.0633 
.Oti(iO 
.0771 
.1030 
.0773 
.0653 
.04(K) 
.0441 
.0552 
.0556 

.(mo 

.0885 
.1059 
.0877 
.0731 
.0745 
.0887 
.0920 



100.0 

96.8 

100.9 

117.9 

157.5 

118.2 

99.8 

71.7 

07. 4 

814 

85.0 

105.5 

135.3 

1G1.9 

134-1 

111.8 

113.9 

13,5. () 

140.7 



.Vvenipe Rein- '.\verrtp? ReLn- 
pri(M» iK»r tive price imt tive 
100 n»s. price. KK>ll»s. price. 



%\.^)4H^\ 100.0 

l.U(')13 101. 'J 

1. 474ti 140. t> 

1. l'»2l 113.7 

1. 1013 105. 

1.1188 lOti.7 

1.0721 102.2 
. S129 77. 5 
.8154, I 77.8 
.8821 \ 84.1 
. 9554 91. 1 
1.0115 I y«x5 

1.197<» 114.2 

l.ruVA 140.4 i 

1. 29<i7 I 12.^ 7 I 

l.;«lHi I 127. 8 I 

1. 3250 I 12a 4 i 

1. 'H'Hu ; 120. 8 , 

1.3575 ; 129.5 I 



?1.01»i<» 


KM). 


1. 0-_*<M) 


KM). 3 


1. 457l» 


143.4 


l.ltWW 


114.2 


l.o.s:« 


KH5. 5 


1. (K>J^» 


104.5 


l.O^il.M 


104.4 


. 7V.4 


77.2 


. 7«i;tt 


75.1 


. 84<k} 


^v^2 


.9273 


91.2 


.9908 


97. 4 


1. 1875 


lias 


1. 52r,0 


150.0 


1. 2:.s.3 


125. 7 


1. 33;w 


I'M. 1 


1. MlW 


130.3 


1. 2»'.r, 


124.2 


1. 3375 


133.5 



Year. 



Meat: bacon, 

short clear 

sides. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



wage. 1890-1899.. ia0675 

! .0603 

1 1 .0699 

e ! .0787 

8 ' .1048 



14.. 
15.. 

e.. 
n.. 
e.. 
».. 
».. 
)i.. 

32.. 

(».. 

04.. 
05., 
06. 
107. 



.0751 
.0650 
.0494 
.0541 
.0596 
.0583 
.0752 
.0891 
.1073 
.0950 
.0775 
.0800 
.0942 
.0954 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

89.3 

103.6 

116.6 

155.3 

111.3 

96.3 

73.2 

80.1 

88.3 

86.4 

111.4 

132.0 

1500 

142.1 

114.8 

11&5 

139.6 

141.3 



Meat: bacon, 
short rib sides. 



Average 

price per 

pound 



Sa0656 
.0586 
.0681 
.0764 
.1010 
.0736 
.0632 
.0479 
.0522 
.0594 
.0558 
.0732 
.0869 
.1046 
.0938 
.0757 
.0783 
.0920 
.0919 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Meat: beef, 

fresh, niitivo 

sides. 



loao 

89.3 

103.8 

116.5 

154-0 

112.2 

96.3 

73.0 

79.6 

90.5 

85.1 

111.6 

132.5 

159^5 

143.0 

115 4 

119.4 

140.2 

140.1 



Average 

price pt»r 

pound 



$0. 0771 
.0688 
.0819 
.0762 
.0813 
.0748 
.0792 
.0698 
.07tK) 
.0781 
.0835 
.0804 
.0787 
.0971 
.0784 
.0818 
.0802 
.0780 
.0884 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

89.2 

lOt). 2 

98. 8 

105.4 

97.0 

102.7 

90.5 

99.7 

101.3 

108.3 

104.3 

102. 1 

125. 9 

101.7 

10(3.1 

104.0 

101.2 

114.7 



Meat: beef, sjilt,! Mojit: beef, salt 
extra mess. ' hiuns, western. 

I 



Average' Rola- 
price pen tive 
barrel. , price. 



.\verago Kola- 
price jM^r tive 
barrel. ])ri(e. 



8. 
8. 
8. 



$><.oie»o 

(>. 051H) 

8. 'Ml'A 
<). 7m\ 

llKW 

1274 
7. 5()9() 

7. 07 50 

9. \rm 

9. 2HS5 
9. 7.');iS 
9. 32(H 

11. 78S.') 
0. (Xi73 

8. 7<kS9 
10. 0240 

8. .S4(i2 
9.8173 



100.0 

H<). 8 

104. 4 

84.8 

102. 2 

101.0 

101.4 

93. 7 

95. 7 

114.2 

115.9 

121.7 

11 0.3 

147.1 

11.3.1 

lOJ. 4 

125. 

1 10. 3 

122.5 



$1S. 
14. 
15. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
17. 
15. 



I 2'J 



•)■) 

21. 
'» 

20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
21. 
21. 
2(i. 



0(JI2 
54()(» 
5144 
5577 
8,317 
355.S 
344,3 
9.327 

(;2.')0 

4H.s() 
7212 
(K)87 
3774 
,3413 
211.") 
,'«41 
!K).')2 
.'■>()L>.') 
Of) 19 



100.0 

m.4 

85.8 

80.5 

98. () 

101.5 

95. 9 

88.1 

125. 1 

118.8 

12.5. 6 

114. 2 

112.6 

118.0 

117.2 

123.5 

121.0 

119.2 

144.0 



a Average for 1893-1899. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PR 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERJ 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Food, etc. 



Meat: hams, 
smoked. 



Average Rela- 
prioe per tive 



pound. 



SO. 0984 
.0995 
.0982 
.1076 
.1249 
.1019 
.0947 
.0943 
.0894 
.0607 
.0923 
.1025 
.1075 
.1211 
.1271 
.1072 
.1046 
.1235 
.1303 



price. 



100.0 
101.1 

99. o 

109.3 

126.9 

103.6 

96.2 

95.8 

90.9 

82.0 

93.8 

104.2 

109.2 

123.1 

129.2 

108.9 

106.3 

125.5 

132.4 



Meat: mutton, 
dressed. 


Meat: 
salt, ] 


pork, 
mess. 


Milk: J 


h^esh. 


Average Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


prioeper 


tive 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive ' 


pound. 


price. 


barrel. 


price. 


quart. 


price. 


10.0754 


100.0 


911.6332 


100.0 


90.0255 


100.0 


.0933 


123.7 


12.1502 


104.4 


.0263 


103.1 


.06M 


114.9 


11.3029 


97.2 


.0267 


104.7 


.0914 


121.2 


11. 5252 


99.1 


.0268 


105.1 


.0603 


106.5 


18.3389 


157.6 


.0279 


109.4 


.0605. 


80.2 


14.1282 


121.4 


.0263 


103.1 


.0620 


82.2 


11.8255 


101.7 


.0253 


99.2 


.0625 


82.9 


8.9399 


76.8 


.0234 


91.8 


.0728 


96.6 


8.9087 


76.6 


.0235 


92.2 


.0739 


98.0 


9.8678 


84.8 


.0239 


93.7 


.0711 


94.3 


9.3482 


80.3 


.0253 


99.2 


.0727 


96.4 


12.5072 


107.5 


.0274 


107.5 


.0675 


89.5 


15.6108 


134.2 


.0262 


102.7 


.0738 


97.9 


17.9S99 


154.2 


.0288 


112.9 


.0744 


98.7 


16.6514 


143:1 


.0288 


112.9 


.0778 


103.2 


14.0288 


120.6 


.0275 


107.8 


.0659 


113.9 


14.4183 


123.9 


.0289 


113.3 


.0910 


120.7 


17.5120 


150.5 


.0301 


118.0 


.0875 


116.0 


17.5684 


151.0 


.0335 


131.4 



Mc 
o 

pn 
ga 

90 





Rice: domestic, 
choice. 


Salt: American. 


; —z i :- 

Salt: Ashton's. 


Soda: bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 


g 


Year. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

224-lb. 

bag. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Av 

pri 

po 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890 


90.0561 
.0605 
.0637 
.0560 
.0450 
.0526 
.0533 
.0519 
.0542 
.0608 
.0607 
.0548 
.0548 
.0559 
.0566 
.0441 
.0417 
.0474 
.0534 


100.0 

107.8 

113.5 

101.4 

81.8 

93.8 

95.0 

92.5 

96.6 

108.4 

108.2 

97.7 

97.7 

99.6 

100.9 

78.6 

74.3 

84.5 

95.2 


90.7044 
.7921 
.7865 
.7575 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6613 
.6948 
.6365 
1.0010 
.8567 
.6360 
.6140 
.7704 
.7552 
.7144 
.7931 


100.0 

112.5 

111.7 

107.5 

99.6 

102.1 

99.6 

88.4 

93.9 

94.4 

90.4 

142.1 

121.6 

90.3 

87.2 

109.4 

107.2 

101.4 

112.6 


92.2033 
2.4646 
2.3813 
2.3750 
2.3250 
2.2375 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.1813 
2.2250 
2.2479 

(<») 

(<») 

(«) 

(«) 


100.0 

111.9 

108.1 

107.8 

105.5 

101.6 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

99.0 

101.0 

102.0 


90.0209 
.02-/5 
.0317 
.0218 
.0285 
.0268 
.0177 
.0152 
.0150 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 
.0108 
.0129 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 


100.0 

131.6 

151.7 

104.3 

136.4 

128.2 

84.7 

72.7 

71.8 

61.7 

56.0 

58.9 

51.2 

51.7 

61.7 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 


90 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 


JLv^tO* •■•••«•••>••••«• 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 







' Quotationa discontinued. 
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liBLi IV.-AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

189a-1899)-Contiiiued. 



Yeai. 



Food, etc. 



pepper, 
Singapore. 



Ayenge 

price per 

potmd 



AfengB, VS»Am. 



m. 



m. 






Tear. 



.1151 
.0873 

.oe8» 

.0595 
.0616 
.0487 
.0500 
.0664 
.0691 
.1117 
.1291 
.1292 
.1255 
.1289 
.1229 
.1217 
.1138 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average Rela- i Average ' Rel a- .\vorag«^ Ri»la- Avorngp lU'hi- 
{MTiceper tive price pt»r tivo prico ptT tivo. prkf mr tivn 
I>oand. price, pound, price, pound, prico. poun<i. prico. 



100. a 

153.7 

116.6 

02.0 

79.4 

6&9 

6&4 

66.8 

88.7 

119.0 

149.1 

172.4 

172.5 

167.6 

172.1 

164.1 

162.6 

151.9 

132.7 



Staicb: pare 
eom. 



Sugar: 89° fair 
leOning. 



Sugar: '.Hi^con- 
trilugai. 



Sngiir: praini- 
latcd. 






10.0548 


100.0 


.0546 


99.6 


.0600 


109.5 


.0600 


109.5 


.0600 


109.5 


.0667 


103.5 


.0664 


101.1 


.0613 


93.6 


.0600 


91.2 


.0600 


91.2 


.0500 


91.2 


.0600 


91.2 


.0470 


85.8 


.0440 


80.3 


.0507 


92.5 


.0625 


95.8 


.0582 


100.7 


.0577 


105.3 


.0600 


109.5 



10.03308 
.04890 
.034d9 
.02873 
.03203 
.02759 
.02804 
.03192 
.09077 
.03712 
.09922 
.04051 
.03521 
.03035 
.03228 
.03470 
.03696 
.03183 
.03251 



100.0 

143.9 

101.8 

84.5 

94.3 

81.2 

85l2 

93.9 

90.6 

109.2 

115.4 

119.2 

103.6 

80.3 

95.0 

102. 1 

108.8 

93. 7 

95.7 



I 



10.03869 
.05400 
.03910 
.03315 
.03680 
.03229 
. 03253 
. 03<V24 
. 035t>4 
.04235 
.04422 
.04672 
.04040 
. (W542 
. («720 
. 03974 
. 04278 
.03(iS6 
.03754 



100.0 
14L1 
101. 1 
8&7 
95.1 
83.5 
84.1 
93.7 
92. 1 

im>.5 

114.3 

118.2 

104 4 

91.0 

%. 1 

102.7 

110. « 

0.5. :i 

97. 



$0. 04727 
.Ot)l(W 
.04714 
.04364 
.04836 
.04111 
.04i.">5 

. 04r>:« 

.()44i>7 
. 04974 
.0-J924 
. orvWJ 
.05048 
. *H4.Vi 
. iHVAX 
. 04772 
. ().')2.')<) 
.n4r)l.'> 
. 04».51 



100.0 

i:«). 5 

99.7 

92.1 

1(L». 3 

J<7.0 

S7. 9 

1»5. 9 

95. 1 

10."). 2 

104.2 

112.8 

106.8 

94.2 

98.2 

101. 

111.2 

95. 5 

98. 4 



m. 

m 

m 

M 

H. 

B 

B 

H. 

«. 

6 : 

7.. .IT. 



Tallow. 



Tea: Formosa, 
fine. 



Vegetables, 
fresh: onions. 



Vpgptablof, 

fresh: potutcx^s, 

Biirbank. 



ViiK'jrar: ridor, 
Monarch. 



Average j Rela- : Average 
price per 



IK>and. 



$0.0435 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0544 
.0480 
.0434 
.0843 
.0332 
.0366 
.0463 
.0486 
.0618 
.0629 
.0510 
.0489 

.0839 
.0621 



tive 
price. 



'price per 
pound. 



100.0 

106.7 

111.0 

106.4 

125.1 

110.3 

99.8 

78.9 

76.3 

81.8 

104.1 

111.6 

119.1 

144.6 

117.2 

105.6 

103.2 

119.3 

142.8 



$0.2839 
.2733 
.2817 
.3008 
.2888 
.2783 
.2700 
.2683 
.2800 
.2958 
.3117 
.2977 
.2850 
.3015 
.2296 
.2758 
.2675 
.2350 
.2300 



Rela- 


Average 


tive 


pncc per 


price. 


barrel. 


100.0 


S3. 3995 ' 


96.3 


4.3438 


99.2 


4-1250 


106.0 


3.6042 


101.7 


3. 1875 


98.0 


3.2500 


95.1 


3.1141) 


91.0 


1. 9479 


98.6 


3.9'?71 


104.2 


3.2708 


109.8 


3.2238 


104.9 


2. 4'>71 


100.4 


3.5000 


106.2 


3.645S 


80.9 


3. 5(>75 


97.1 


3.5568 


94.2 


3.2.'i92 


82.8 


3.2917 


81.0 


3.5000 



Kcla- Avorage 



tive 
price. 



100.0 

127. 8 

121.3 

106. 

93. 8 

95.0 

91.6 

57.3 

115, 

9(), 

94, 

71 



5 
2 
8 
4 



103.0 
107.2 
104.9 
104. 6 
95.3 
9<).8 
103.0 



pricj" piir 
l>ush«U. 



$0. 4901 
. .095*) 
. 77:^0 
. 4540 
.0714 

.oris 

. 4320 
. 1905 
. 3279 
.5094 
.4172 
. 3736 
. 5<)42 
. 5958 
. 5249 
. 7301 
.4026 
. 5476 
. 4912 



Kola- 

tivo. 

prico. 

100.0 

119. ;i 

154. 9 

91.1 

134. 5 

1'22. S 

SO. 7 

39. 4 

(io. 7 

102. 1 

83.0 

74.9 

113.0 

1 19. 4 



\v('r!igo Rola- 
prifo ])<>r tivo. 
gallon. j)rieo. 



$0. 



105. 
140. 

80. 
109. 

98. 



1478 
1 o-'^s 

1S(H) 

Hi42 

\rm 

1.>(K) 
1450 
1300 
1300 
1325 
1400 
1350 
1325 
140S 
KiOO 
1325 
145S 
1700 
1725 



100.0 

105. 4 

121. S 

111.1 

101.5 

101.5 

OS. 1 

88.0 

88.0 

89.0 

94. 7 
91.3 
SO. 6 
95. 3 
88.0 
S9. ») 

95. () 
115.0 
110.7 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICBfi? 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE J 

1 890-1 899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Cloths and clothing. 



Bags: 2-bu8hel, 
Amoskeag. 



Average 

price per 

bag. 



10.1399 
.1594 
.1503 
.1550 
.1404 
.1275 
.1150 
.1281 
.1300 
.1338 
.1446 
.1575 
.1413 
.1433 
.1458 
.1796 
.1533 
.1806 
.1938 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
113.9 
111.7 
110.8 
106.8 
91.1 
82.2 
91.6 
92.9 
95.6 
103.4 j 
112.0 I 
101.0 I 
102.4 I 
104.2 ! 

128.4 i 
109.6 
129.1 

138. 5 



Blankets: 11-4, 

5 pounds to the 

pair, all wool. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to 



the pair, cotton the pair, cotton 



10.840 
.910 
.800 
.000 
.000 
.850 
.750 i 
.750 I 
.750 I 
.900 
.800 
.000 , 
.850 , 
.850 
.925 , 
.925 ' 
1.000 
1.025 
1.000 



100.0 
108.3 
106.0 
107.1 
107.1 
101.2 
80.3 
89.3 

107.1 
95.2 
107.1 
101.2 
101.2 
110.1 
110.1 
119.0 
122.0 
119.0 



warp, all wool 
fllUng. 


warp, cotton 


and wool filling. 


Average 


Rela- 


Average Rela- 


price per 


tive 


price per tive 


pound. 


price. 
100.0 


pound. 


price. 
100.0 


10.613 


10.424 


.650 


106.0 


.460 


108.5 


.650 


106.0 


.460 


108.5 


.640 


104.4 


.430 


101.4 


.640 


104.4 


.420 


99.1 


.550 


89.7 


.410 


96.7 


.540 


88.1 


.400 


94.3 


.560 


91.4 


.400 


94.3 


.650 


106.0 


.420 


99.1 


.625 


102.0 


.420 


99.1 


.625 


102.0 


.420 


99.1 


.750 


122.3 


.625 


123.8 


.660 


106.0 


.475 


112.0 


.650 


106.0 


.475 


112.0 


.700 


114.2 


.600 


117.9 


.725 


118.3 


.525 


123.8 


.775 


126.4 


.600 


141.5 


.800 


130.5 


.600 


141.5 


.800 


130.5 


.600 


141.5 



Boots an( 

shoes: men 

brogans, sp! 



Average 

price per 

pair. 



10.9894 

1.0500 

1.0500 

1.0375 

1.0125 

.9688 

.9813 

.9938 

.9500 

.9125 

.9375 

.9375 

.9438 

.9313 

.9250 

.9250 

1.0042 

1.2542 

1.2729 



ti 
] 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

i^oa 

1906 

1907 



Boots and 

shoes: men's 

oalf bal. shoes, 

Goodyear welt. 


Boots and 

shoes: men's 

split boots. 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive 


pair. 


price. 


12 pairs. 


price. 


$2,376 


100.0 


$16,350 


100.0 


2.400 


101.0 


17.000 


104.0 


2.400 


101.0 


17.000 


104.0 


2.400 


101.0 


17.000 


104.0 


2.400 


101.0 


16.500 


100.9 


2.400 


101.0 


16.000 


97.9 


2.400 


101.0 


15.000 


91.7 


2.400 


101.0 


15.500 


94.8 


2.400 


101.0 


16.000 


97.9 


2.320 


97.0 


16.500 


100.9 


2.240 


94.3 


17.000 


104.0 


2.240 


94.3 


18.000 


110.1 


2.300 


96.8 


18.375 


112.4 


2.300 


96.8 


18. 167 


111.1 


2.350 


98.9 


18.500 


113.1 


2.350 


98.9 


18.583 


113.7 


2.375 


100.0 


19.708 


120.5 


2.775 


"108.0 


23.667 


144.8 


02.800 


alOO.O 


?6. 167 


160.0 



Boots and 


Boots and 


Broadclot 


shoes: ] 


men's 


shoes: women's 


first quali 


vici kid shoes, 


solid grain 


black. 54-ii 


Qoodyear welt. 


shoes. 


XXX wo 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


B 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive 


price per 
yard. 


t 


pair. 


price. 


pair. 


price. 


Pi 


92.3000 


100.0 


SO. 8175 


100.0 


$1,732 




2.5000 


108.7 


.8500 


104.0 


1.970 




2.5000 


108.7 


.8000 


97.9 


1.970 




2.5000 


108.7 


.7750 


94.8 


1.970 




2.5000 


108.7 


.7500 


91.7 


1.970 




2.5000 


108.7 


.7500 


91.7 


1.580 




2.2500 


97.8 


.8500 


104.0 


1.380 




2.2500 


97.8 


.8500 


104.0 


1.380 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8500 


104.0 


1.700 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8500 


104.0 


1.700 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8500 


104.0 


1.700 




2.0000 


87.0 


.9042 


110.6 


1.870 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8542 


104.5 


1.910 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8625 


105.5 


1.910 




2.0000 


87.0 


.8875 


108.6 


1.910 




2.0083 


87.3 


.9183 


112.3 


1.914 




2.1958 


95.5 


.9771 


119.5 


1.095 




2.3792 


103.4 


1.0313 


126.2 


2.020 




2.5000 


108.9 


1.0063 


123.1 


2.020 





a Men's vici calf shoes, Blucher bal., vici calf top, single sole. For method of computing re 
price, see pages 327 and 328. Average price, 1905, $2.57. 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued. 






f 






Clotlis and clothing. 


: Wil- 

rame, 

ow. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

104.2 

109.4 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

91.1 

91.1 

93.8 

99.0 

99.0 

101.6 

101.6 

102.2 

108.9 

110.7 

115.9 

118.9 

123.7 

jraras: 
white, 
pun, 
em, 

22/1. 






Year. 


Calico: Ckxsheco 
piinto. 


Carpets: Brus- 
sels, 5-frame, 
Bigelow. 


Carpets: in- 
grain, 2-ply, * 
Lowell. 


Carpets 

ton, 5-f 

Bigel 

Average ' 

price per 

yard. 

$1.8432 
1.9200 
2.0160 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.9200 
l.(»00 
1.6S00 
1.7280 
1.8240 
1.8240 
1.8720 
1.8720 
1.8840 
2.0080 
2.0400 
2.13(30 
2.1920 
2.2800 

Cotton ; 
carded, 

niule-s 
• north 

cones, 


Cotton flannels: 

2J yards to the 

pound. 


• 
1 


price per 
yard. 


Rela- Average 
tive price per 
price, yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

108.6 

110.2 ' 

106.1 

111.1 

9S.5 

88.4 

85.9 i 

90.9 

98.5 

9<).0 

103.5 

101.0 

101.9 

las.i 

109.1 
110.2 
lUi.2 
121.2 

yams: 

white, 

ipun, 

em, 

10/1. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge, 1890-1899. . 
MW..;... 


10.0553 
.0660 
.0575 
.0660 
.0025 
.0560 
.0625 
.0625 
.0500 
.0450 
.0483 
.0625 
.0500 
.0500 
.0504 
.0529 
.0517 
.0550 
a.0602 


100.0 $1.0008 
117.5 1.0320 


100.0 j $0.4752 

103.1 1 .5100 
112.7 .5520 
103.1 .5040 

98.3 .5280 
93.5 .4(»0 
93.5 .4200 
93.5 1 .40S0 
95.9 .4320 
103.1 .4680 


$0.0706 
.0875 
.0875 
.0838 
.0725 
.0675 
.0650 
.06.50 
.057.5 
.0575 
.0619 
.0738 
.0640 
.0650 
.0735 
.0885 
.0854 
.0923 
.0988 

Denims: 
kea 

/Vverage 

price per 

yard. 

$0.1044 
.1175 
.1144 
.1144 
.1175 
.1100 
.0988 
.0988 
.0931 
.0897 
.0S9() 
.1073 
.1046 
.10.50 
.1127 
.1217 
.lOSJi 
.1233 
.1381 


100.0 
1*23 9 


mi 


104.0 
117.5 
113.0 
99.5 
94.9 
94.9 
90.4 


1.1280 
1.0320 
.9840 
.9360 
.9360 
.9360 
.9600 


123.9 


1802 


118 7 


UB8 


102.7 


UM 


95.6 


U95 


92 1 


U06 


92.1 


1897 


81.4 


MB 


81.4 1.0320 


81.4 


109 


87.3 
94.9 
90.4 
90.4 
91.1 
95.7 
93.5 
90.5 
al21.0 


1.0320 
1.0320 
1.0320 
1.0360 
1.0880 
1.1040 
1.1520 
1.1800 
1.2480 


IW.l 
103.1 
103.1 
103.5 


.4560 
.4920 
.4800 
.4840 


87.7 


ino 


104.5 


1901 


90.7 


1102 


92.1 


1903 


108.7 .5136 


104.1 


1904 


110.3 
115.1 
117.9 
124.7 


.5184 
.5520 
.5520 
.5700 


125.4 


1906 


121.0 


1909 


130.7 


1907 


139.9 






Year. 


Cotton fL 

3j^ yards 

poux 


annels: 
to the 
Id. 


Cotton t 

0-cord,2( 

spools, J 

Coai 


hread: 
X)-yard 
L& P. 

ts. 


Cotton 
carded, 

mule-fi 
north 

cones, 


Amos- 




Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
spool. (6) 


Rela- Average 
tive price per 
price. , pound. 

100.0 $0.1608 
101.(5 1 c.l79() 
100.7 ! C.1794 
100.7 i c.issa 
100.7 1 .1808 
100.7 ; .1523 
100.7 . -1477 


Rela- 
. tive 
: price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

112.1 

114.0 

116.8 

108.6 

91.2 

92.2 

93.7 

90.8 

91.0 

89.4 

115.9 

97.9 

92.4 

109.5 

115.7 

10.3.5 

117.0 

130. G 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
M90._; 


10.0575 
.0668 
.0688 1 
.0650 
.0575 
.0550 
.0525 
.0550 
.0550 
.0463 
.0608 
.0567 
.0575 
.0575 
.0629 
.0723 
.0681 
.0723 
.0800 


100.0 !s. 031008 
119.7 .031514 


100.0 

: 111.3 

; 111.6 

117.2 

, 112.4 

94.7 

91.9 

, 92.2 

' 90.3 

■ 90.5 

87.6 

115. 

; 98. G 

' 95.6 

110.2 

123.2 

107.8 

: 124.0 

137.1 


$0.19(» 
f.220S 
f.2244 
C.2300 

.2i:« 

.179() 
.1815 
.1844 
.1788 
.1792 
.1700 
.2283 
.1927 
.1819 
.21.'>0 
.2279 
.203S 
.2304 
.2571 


100.0 
112.5 


UOl 


119.7 

113.0 

100.0 

95.7 

91.3 

95.7 

95.7 

80.5 

88.3 

96.6 

100.0 

100.0 

109.4 

125.7 

118.4 

125.7 

139.1 


.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.030871 
.030503 
.030503 
.030503 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.041813 


109.6 


UB2 


109.6 


U03 


112.5 


IM. 


105.4 


UBS 


94.6 


im 


99.6 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

134.8 


.1483 
.1452 
.1450 
.1408 
.1850 
.158.') 
.1.538 
.1869 
.1981 
.1733 
.2004 
.2204 


94.6 


1897 


89.2 


1898 


85.9 


1899 


85.8 


1900 


102.8 


1901 


100.2 


1002 


100.6 


1903 


108.0 


1004 


116.6 


1905 


103.7 


1906 


118.1 


1907 


132.3 







•Calico: American standard prints, 64 x 64. For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 
and 328. Average price for 1906, $0.0495 . 
fr Freight paid. 
« Records deatrojred. Price estimated by person who furnished data for later years. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE 1 

1890-1899)— Continued . 





Cloths and clothing. 


Year. 


DrillincB: 

brown, Fep- 

perell. 


Drillings: 30- 
Inch, Stark A. 


Flannde: 
white. 4^ Bal- 
lard Vate No. 3.1 

1 


Amoskeag. 


Ginghan 
Lancast' 




Arerage 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

loao 

119.4 
114 
101.7 
103.1 
97.7 
92.5 

ioa2 

91.8 
89.7 
89.2 
105.9 
102.3 
100.5 
108.2 
127.1 
126.0 
13.1 5 
144 2 


Average 

price per 

yard. 

10.0521 
.0640 
.0600 
.0535 
.0563 
.0502 
.0480 
.0522 
.0463 
.0437 
.0457 
.0542 
.0532 
.0539 
.0581 
.0658 
.0633 
.0740 
.0782 


R^a- 

Uve 

price. 

100.0 
122.8 
11&2 
102.7 
108.1 
96.4 
93.9 

ioa2 

88.9 
83.9 
87.7 
104 
102.1 
103.5 
111.5 
12&3 
121.5 
142.0 
150.1 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


I 
P 


Average, 1890>1899.. 
1890 


10.0572 
.0683 
.0652 
.0582 
.0500 
.0550 
.0529 
.0573 
.0525 
.0513 
.0510 
.0606 
.0565 
.0575 
.0619 
.0727 
.0721 
.0775 
.0825 


10.3768 
.4400 
.4400 
.4367 
.4125 
.3546 
.3080 
.3217 
.3113 
.3686 
.3750 
.4096 
.3800 
.3986 
.4306 
.4433 
.4461 
.4613 
.4638 


loao 

116.8 

11&8 

ll&O 

109i5 

941 

81.7 

8&4 

82.6 

97.8 

9a5 
ina7 

100.8 
lO&S 
114 3 
117.6 
118.4 
122.4 
123.1 


10.0533 
.0625 
.0650 
.0650 
.0631 
.0485 
.0406 
.0472 
.0438 
.0431 
.0477 
.0515 
.0480 
.0523 
.0550 
.0548 
.0515 
.0566 
.0658 


loao 

117.3 

122.0 

122.0 

11&4 

91.0 

87.4 

88.6 

82.2 

sao 
8a 5 

96.6 

91.9 

98.1 

103.2 

102.8 

96.6 

106.0 

123.5 


90.0573 
.0692 
.0700 
.0700 
.0638 
.0504 
.0496 
.0500 
.0494 
.0488 
.0515 
.0550 
.0531 
.0575 
.0575 
.0556 
.0517 
.0592 
.0690 




1801 




1892 




1893 




1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 




1898 








1900 




1901 




1902 




1903 




1904 




1905 




1906 




1907 









Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Horse blankets :| Hosleir: men^s 
6 pounds each, cotton half hose, 



all woo). 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



ia573 
.625 
.600 
.625 
.600 
.550 
.530 
.520 
.570 
.570 
.540 
.680 
.630 
.630 
.675 
.700 
.750 
.775 
.750 



20 to 22 oz. (a) 



Rela- Average 
tive Ipriceper 
price. 12pr8.(*) 



4. 



100.0 

109.1 

104.7 

109.1 

104 7 

96.0 

92.5 

90.8 

99.5 

99.5 

942 

118.7 

109.9 

109.9 

117.8 

122.2 

130.9 

135.3 

130.9 



SO. 9555 

1.2740 

1.1760 

1.0780 

1.0535 

.9800 

.9065 

.8330 

.7840 

.7350 

.7350 

.7840 

.6860 

.7350 

.7840 

.6370 

.6370 

.6615 

.7350 



R^a- 

tive 

price. 



100.0 

133.3 

123.1 

112.8 

110.3 

102.6 

949 

87.2 

82.1 

76.9 

76.9 

82.1 

71.8 

7a 9 

82.1 

82.1 

82.1 

85.3 

948 



Hosiery: men's 

cotton half 
hose, 84 needles. 



Average; R^a- 



priceper 
12 pairs. 



10.7845 
4.9750 

rf.9700 

rf.8750 

«*.7250 

«i.70OO 

<7000 

if. 6500 

<i.6500 

if. 6250 

if. 6500 

d.7250 

.6667 

.7063 

.7525 

.7009 

.7000 

.7500 



tive 
price. 



100.0 

1243 

1243 

123.6 

11L5 

92.4 

89.2 

89.2 

82.9 

82.9 

79.7 

82.9 

82.4 

85.0 

90.0 

95u9 

89.2 

89.2 

95u6 



Hosiery: wom- 
en's combed 
EgSrptian 
cotton. 



Hosiery: ti 

en's cott( 

hose, 26 to 2 



Average 

price per 

12 pairs. 



c SI. 850 



1.900 
1.900 
1.875 
1.875 
1.850 
L800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.000 
1.850 
L875 
1.800 
1.750 

Loeo 

2.025 



Rela- Average. R 

tive price per t 

price. 12prs.(b) pi 



100.0 



102.7 
102.7 
10L4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.3 
946 
102.7 
108.1 

loao 

10L4 

97.3 

946 

102.7 

109.5 



SO. 9310 

L2250 

1. 1270 

1.0780 

L0535 

.9600 

.8575 

.7840 

.7595 

.7105 

.7350 

.7595 

.6615 

.7350 

.8085 

.7595 

.7840 

.7595 

.8330 



a The price for 1890-1903 is for two-thread goods. Prices, 1904 to 1907, are for single-thread gc 
For metnod of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328. Price of sinc^e-thxead goods, 90 
In September, 1903. 

6 September price. 

c Average for 1893-1890. 

d January price. 
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Time rr^AVBRAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RKUVTIVE PRirKS OP 
COSDIODITIES. 1890 TO 1907. AND BASE PRIfBH lAVERAtiK FUR 

lesO-lWH^oQtinued. 



LuOar: har- 

Ut middles. 

Anngaj Rils' 
■pri» p«r a"fe 
pound. I prtcB. 



pricB p«f Hve prlpa par' t 



"■■ .2571 98. 




""oci^ 



.Average I Rob- [AveragK' I 
price per; Ctve ipritfi pur, 
-- ird. j price. 1 ynrd. ; i 

































































































2.M75 



5„ „, , ,1,111.3325. 

Records iteMtOTed. Price estlputed b; persi 
Quotations discontinued. 



For method ol ii 
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Tahlb IV AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 

t'OMJlODITIKS, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE 
1H90-1899)— (■ontiime'l . 


1 

FOR ■ 




Cloths Biid clothing. 


1 


Year. 


UwreoiitlnK!.: 
anl,aiio2SL.i. 


X.WS. 'SI-&! 'S?" 


I'cppurfil. 1 




Xj, 


it*],.- 


*s? 


neli- lAvproea Rola- 
tlvo price 1 tl™ 
prtw. 1 iuujl). 1 prtOB. 


Aveneo 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

lis:* 

94! 8 
93. S 

99:4 

ID4!4 

113.7 

cm: 3 


'fj' 


prS. 
106. 

m 
It 

M. 
93. 

ID?: ' 

m. 
m. 

128. 

i». 
in ' 


JdlW.T:. 


.T:.'.- 


m.naos 


19.3 


v 


0787 
9000 

joou 
inoD 

OOOD 
1900 

0800 

eooo 

flOOO 

i 


iu7:o 

seii 

|i 

KOT.O 




issa 

1 

i 

i 

1124 
»16 




2008 
17M 

2021 

2292 

2100 
227S 

28ra 




.03380 

ioawi 

.IU(II»9 
! 03121^ 














114, B 

1W.3 
1W.3 


i 1 

117:3 ^; 


l»g 


IWl 


isnt"'.'.'.'.'.'."'..'.'.'.'.'. 
iWS 


^^^ 


l.illOS IM,*) 


1 


|Wa-«.ttaa.T. 


l.rown, M, liiwn, *^. 
AllimtlcA. 1 Indian Head. 


BkeaUngi: 
brownTTl. 
Poppetell R. 


HS| 


f^J 


KBitt 

nn 


V-rtaeo 


IU!la- Averngo 


Bolo- 
prl™. 


•gr 


Relfl- 
prl^. 


"Tr? 


Hi 


Average 8D0- 8»B 

180 
JSM 
189J 
1WI4 
1S9S 
189> 
1807 

iS 
S 

IHH 




UfiW 
IH U 

os« 

On-O 
OCIO 

o«s 

IS« 
0030 

n vi 


bbJs 
gslo 


Ifl.Offill 
;0679 

iosas 

.OS*) 

iosai 

.0302 


100. 

los: 

96. 

9b! 

93- 

9b!g 

100.8 

ro.8 


lO.OMl 
.06« 

.0583 

!os2o 

:S 

!dem 

.0693 
.0W2 

-oseg 

;S 

.0685 


100.0 
103.3 

ms 
m. 

96. 

80. 

lo?: 

103. 
108. 

mo 


1 

ioiii 

'.osea 

J.071S 


191.1 
*118.» 



th, 40 to 42 ounce. For method of computing nla- 
ot computing relative pilce, we psges 327 and 32S. 
or method ol computing lels- 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Shirtings: 
bleached, 4-4, 
Fruit of the 
Loom. 



Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Hope. 



Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Lonsdale. 



Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

New York 

Mills. 



Brage, 1890-1899.. 



I 

I 

i 

i 



J.. 
).. 
).. 
L, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
«. 
17. 



Average 


Rela- 


Average 


price per 
yard. 


tive 
price. 


price per 
yard. 


10.0728 


100.0 


10.0630 


.0845 


116.1 


.0726 


.0799 


109.8 


.0703 


.0808 


111.0 


.0663 


.0832 


114.3 


.0713 


.0727 


W. V 


.0620 


.0700 


96.2 


.0608 


.0696 


95.6 


.0620 


.0641 


88.0 


.0574 


.0584 


80.2 


.0518 


.0644 


88.5 


.0551 


.0753 


103.4 


.0671 


.0750 


103.0 


.0699 


.0756 


103.8 


.0676 


.0767 


105.4 


.0675 


.0802 


110.2 


.0705 


.0748 


102.7 


.0663 


.0817 


112.2 


.0728 


.1117 


153.4 


.0905 



Rela- , Average Rela- Average Rela- 
tive price per tive price peri tive 
price, yard. I price, i yard. I price. 



100.0 

115.2 

111.6 

105.2 

113.2 

98.4 

96.5 

98.4 

91.1 

82.2 

87.5 

106.5 

111.0 

107. 

107. 



3 
1 
111.9 



105 
115 



2 
6 



143.7 



$0.0727 
.0845 
.0822 
.0812 
.0832 
.0727 
.0607 
.0685 
.0633 
.0595 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738 ' 
.0741 
.0755 
.0796 '■ 
.0739 ; 
.0806 < 
.1025 , 



100.0 


$0. 0876 


116.2 


.09(18 


113.1 


.0965 


111.7 


.0931 


114.4 


.0925 


100.0 


.0885 


95.9 


.0851 


94.2 


.0885 


87.1 


.0836 


81.8 


.0784 


86.1 


.0725 


100.6 


.0786 


101.5 


.0760 


101.9 


. 07(V6 


103. 9 


.08,'K) 


109.5 


.0830 


101.7 


.0848 


110.9 


a. 0946 


141.0 


0.1163 



100.0 

110.5 

110.2 

106.3 

105. () 

101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

95. 4 

89.5 

82.8 

89.7 

86.8 

87.4 

97.0 

94.7 

96.8 

a 108. 

al32. 8 



Shirtings: 
bleached, 4-4, 

Wam8utta*^j(°j(^ 



Average Rela- 
price per tive 
yard. 1 price. 



SO. 0948 
.1011 
.1009 
.0973 
.0981 
.0950 
. 09(i9 
.0951 
.0935 
.0807 
.0892 
.0965 
.0875 
.0885 
.0974 
.0921 
.0942 
. 1033 
.1100 



100.0 

106.6 

106.4 

102.6 

103.5 

100.2 

102.2 

100.3 

98.6 

85.1 

94.1 

101.8 

92.3 

93.4 

102.7 

97.2 

99.4 

109.0 

116.0 



Year. 


Silk: raw, 
Italian, clas- 
sical. 


Silk: raw, Ja- 
pan, filatures. 


Suitings: clay 
worsted, diago- 
nal, 12-oz. 


Suitings: clay 
worsted diago-' 
nal, 16-oz. 


Suitings 

blue, all 

14-0 

Middl< 


indigo 
wool, 
z., 

Bsex. 

Rela- 
tive 
price- 

100.0 
116.9 




Average 

price per 

I>ound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

130.5 

99.8 

107.7 

113.0 

83.7 

94.2 

84.8 

86.2 

90.5 

109.7 


Average' 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


Average 

price per 

yard. 

6$1.0068 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


wrage, 1890-1899.. 
» 


$4.2558 
5.2238 
4.1865 
4.4826 
5.0289 
3.6816 
4.0373 
3.6293 
3.6404 
3.8768 
4.7706 
4.5128 
3.8466 
4.1085 
4.5241 
3.8651 
4.1085 
4.3249 
5.5812 


100.0 

122.7 

9a 4 

105.3 

iia2 

86.5 

94.9 

85.3 

85.5 

91.1 

112.1 

106.0 

90.4 

96.5 

106.3 

90.8 

96.5 

101.6 

131.1 


14. 0187 
5.2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
3.3627 
3.7855 
3.4072 
3.4637 
3.6376 
4.4085 


6|0. 8236 


$1. 3230 
1. 5470 


ft 










1.5470 116.9 


12 











1. 5470 
1.5084 


116.9 


13 






■ 




114.0 


4 










1.4697 i 111.1 


5 


.7621 

.7337 

.7595 

.9165 

.9461 

1. 0819 

.9113 

.9131 

.9488 

.9244 

1.0931 

1. 2150 

1.1700 


92.5 
89.1 
92.2 
111.3 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 
110.9 
115.2 
1 12. 2 

i;c. 7 

147. 5 
142.1 


.9445 
.8819 
.9392 
1. 1216 
1.14f)8 
1.3463 
1.1175 
1.0931 
1.1288 
1. 1036 
1. 3013 
1.47;« 
1.4025 


93.8 
87.6 
93.3 
111.4 
113.9 
133. 7 
111.0 
108. 6 
112.1 
109.6 
129.3 
146. 4 
139.3 


1. 1523 87. 1 


5 


1.1375 86.0 


r 


1. 0465 79. 1 


I '.'.'....'.... 


1. 1375 i 86. 


1 


1.1375 86.0 


1 


4. 1690 . 103. 7 


1.1375 ! 86.0 




3.5132 
3.8224 
4.1346 
3.6416 
3.9912 
4.1632 
5.0602 


87.4 

95.1 

102.9 

90.6 

99.3 

103.6 

125.9 


1. 1849 ' 89. 6 




1.3110 99.2 




1. 4400 108. 8 




1. 4438 109. 1 




1.5300 115.6 




1.7100 129.3 




1. 7100 129. 3 









aWilliamsvIlle, Al. 
37691— No. 75—08 11 



b Average for 189.5-1899. 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICSr^S 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGES Wl 

1890-1899)— Continued. 

CSotba and clotbiug. 



yard. prbio. 



price pbt 
yard, ] 



AvDngp, laso-im. . 



2.2786 
3.4180 



Zimt 10S.0 

1.9138 e».l) 

iItsu ez.'3 

2! 1107 I0S.9 

ZSS71 1L7.0 

KMOD 101. S 

:2.114t '1DS.2 

;2.2SI1 tin. 8 

: I. 4111 <I20.e 




ATOrage, lS90-l£se.. 



US 



--TsragB Belo- 
prtca per tlve 
yarf. price. 



S"' 



' Danich cloth, cotton warp and worsted 
pag^B 327 and 328. Average price, 1904, ».. 

/Foplar cloth, cotton warp and fliline, 3 
327 and 328. Average price, 1901, $0.1850. 



For method ol i 



(,mputLng relative prke, see pag«9 
od or computing relative price, aoe 
imputing relative price, ete pages 
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Tabu! nr--AVERAOE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
OOMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1«07, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)-Contmue<i. 



Year. 



AvwmgB 
prioBver 
yard. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Women's drea 

goods: ca«b- 

meie, cotton 

warp, '27-iD(di, 

Hamilton. 



Women's dress 
goods: Franklin 
■arirlngs, 6-4. 



SaOSBS 



.007 
.0846 
.OBSl 
.07M 
.07S4 
.0881 



.0867 
.6001 
.08M 
• 0876 
.1072 

a. 1960 



Rela- 
tive 



price per 
aid. 



100.0 

11L« 

111.0 

109. -6 

106l1 

102.7 

95.8 

93.0 

8&8 

88.8 

93.0 

102.7 
102.O 
10L2 
lia5 
121.4 
al24.6 
al27.8 



Wool: Ohio, 

fine fleece (x 

and XX grade), 

scoured. 



10 



5151 



6175 
0175 
6056 



4842 

4156 
4235 
45S2 



O006 



5981 



6749 
6868 
6531 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average Rela- Average 

price perl live iprico per 

pound. I price. '■ pound 



100.0 

11&3 

119.9 

119.9 

117.6 

96.8 

84.3 

80.7 

82.2 

88.4 

94.9 

118.3 

104.5 

106.3 

114 5 

113.4 

13L0 

133.3 

126.8 



Wool: Ohio, 

medium flonce 

(i and J grade). 

scoured. 



W^orsted varus: 

2-4()s, AuHtrii- 

linn fine. 



10.5536 


100.0 


.7156 


129.5 


.6857 


1241 


.6119 


110.7 


.5639 


102.0 


■ 4vVO 


80.5 


.3768 


68.2 


.3940 


71.3 


.4955 


89.7 


.6150 


111.3 


.6232 


112.8 


.6594 


119.3 


.5453 


98.7 


.5770 


104 4 


.6546 


118.5 


.6662 


124 2 


.7501 


137.4 


.7181 


129.9 


.7181 


129.9 



10 



4504 
.6143 
.5830 
.5276 
.4020 
.3542 
.3280 
.3186 
. 3999 
.4805 
.49U6 
.529G 
.4315 
.4436 
.4656 
.4869 
.5348 
.5125 
.5158 



Rcla- -\verage Uola- 

tive price jht tivo 

price, pound. ■ price. 



100.0 

134 6 

127.5 

115.6 

101.2 

77.6 

71.9 

69.8 

87.6 

105.3 

108.8 

116.0 

94 5 

97. 

102. 

m). 

117. 
112. 



11. 0183 

1.2263 

1.2354 

1.2175 

1.1342 

.9292 

.7425 

.7250 

. 8517 



2 
1 

7 
2 
3 



1 



113.0 



1.0308 
1.0908 
1.2050 
1.0404 
1229 
1. 1771 
1. 1875 
1.2525 
1.2933 
1. 29<>7 



100.0 

120.4 

121.3 

119.6 

111.4 

91.3 

72.9 

71.2 

83.6 

101.2 

107.1 

118.3 

102.2 

110.8 

115.6 

llti.6 

123.0 

127.0 

127.3 



Tear. 



Cloths, etc. 



Worsted yarns: 

2-40b,XXX, 

wliite,in skeins. 



Average 

pries per 

pound. 



e, 1890-1899. 



$1.0071 

1.2500 

1.2825 

1.1568 

1.0838 

.8188 

.7568 

.7500 

.8188 

1.6042 

1.0708 

1.1»8 

1.0283 

»1.18B2 

*L2125 

» 1.1717 

»1.2Z88 

» 1.8082 

*1.203S 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

1241 

12&4 

1148 

107.6 

9L2 

75l1 

745 

8L3 

99.7 

106.3 

118.5 

102.1 

M13.1 

biao.4 

bll6.3 
M26.4 
(>130.0 
bl28.4 



Fuel and lighting. 



Candles 


: ada- 


mantine, 6s, 


14-ounoe. 


Average 


Rela- 


price per 


tive 


poniKl. 


jirice. 


80.0782 


100.0 


.0800 


102.3 


.0800 


102.3 


.0800 


102.3 


.0683 


112.9 


.0867 


110.9 


.0650 


108.7 


.0850 


108.7 


.0745 


95.3 


.0613 


78.4 


.0613 


78.4 


.1059 


135.4 


.1100 


140.7 


.1100 


140.7 


.0996 


127.4 


.0900 


115.1 


.0858 


109.7 


.0766 


98.0 


.0741 


94 8 



Coal: anthrax Coal: anthra- 
cite, broken, cite, chestnut. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



Coal: anthra- 
cite, egg. 



$3.3669 
3.4856 
3.4433 
3.6152 
3.5628 
3.4172 
3.2833 
3.2691 
3.2465 
3.2108 
3.1350 
3.2706 
3.5508 
3. 7186 
42496 
4 2473 
4 2134 
4 2021 
4 2040 



cniere, cottoai warp, S6-ineh, Hamilton. 
S28. AiwcBoepxiee, t905,f0.1862. 
gnated as XXXX. 



Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 


tive 


price per 


tive 


price per 


price. 


ton. 


price. 
100.0 


ton. 


100.0 


$3.5953 


$3. 5936 


103.5 


3.3533 


93.3 


3.6142 


102.3 


3.4758 


96.7 


3.7508 


107.4 


3.9443 


109.7 


3.9803 


105.8 


41673 


115.9 


3.8.520 


10L5 


3.5416 


98.5 


3.3903 


97.5 


2. 9793 


82.9 


3.0296 


97.1 


3.5561 


98.9 


3.5490 


96.4 


3.7366 


103.9 


3.7986 


95.4 


3.5525 


98.8 


3.5993 


93.1 


3.6456 


101.4 


3. 3714 


97.1 


3.9166 


108.9 


3.5843 


105.5 


4 3270 


120.4 


4 0565 


110.4 


4 4597 


124 


4 3673 


126.2 


4 8251 


134.2 


4 8251 


126.1 


4 8250 


134.2 


4. 8227 


125.1 


4 8226 


134.1 


4. 8246 


124 8 


4 8601 


135.2 


4 8^)29 


124 9 


4 6204 


1341 


4 8211 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

100.6 

104 4 

110.8 

• 107.2 

94.3 

84.3 

98.8 

105.7 

100.2 

93.8 

99.7 

112.9 

121.5 

134 3 

134 2 

134 3 

135.3 

134 2 



For 



method of computing relative price, see pages 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE 

1890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Fuel and lighting. 



Coal: anthra- 
cite, stove. 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
iCreek (at mine) 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (f. o. b. 
N.Y. Harbor). 



Coal: bit. Pitts- 
burg (Yough- 
iogheny). 



Coke: Conr 
neUsville, 
Dace. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



Average, 1S90-1S99..: $3.7949 

1890 1 3.7108 

1891 1 3.8542 



Rela- i Average 

tive 'price per 

price. ton. 



Rela- Average 



1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
189C. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 



4.1532 
4. 1931 
3.0003 
3. 12G4 
7942 
0146 
7978 
7047 
9451 
3224 
4.4627 
4.8245 
4.8246 
4.8226 
4.8615 
4.8215 



100.0 
97.8 
101.6 
109.4 
110.5 



94.9 
82.4 
100.0 
105.8 
100.1 
97.6 
104.0 
113.9 
117.6 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
128.1 
127.1 



SO. 8887 

.8(i25 

.9500 

.9000 

.9208 

.8208 

.7750 

.9000 

.8333 

.9125 

1.0125 

1.2000 

1.3375 

2. 1250 ; 

2.3958 ; 

1.7500 ' 

1.6000 

1.5500 

1.5375 



tive 
price. 

100.0 

97.1 

106.9 

101.3 

103.6 

92.4 

87.2 

101.3 

93.8 

102.7 

113.9 

135.0 

150.5 

239.1 

269.6 

196.9 

180.0 

174.4 

173.0 



price per 
ton. 



$2.7429 
2. 9875 
3.0313 
9313 
9500 
7375 
8125 
6625 
4417 
1750 
7000 
9063 
9250 
0583 
4375 
1958 
1500 
1250 
2375 



2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 



Rela- 'Average 
tive 'prico per 
price. ' bushel. 



100.0 

108.9 

110.6 

106.9 

107.6 

99.8 

102.5 

97.1 

89.0 

79.3 

98.4 

106.0 

106.6 

148.0 

161.8 

116.5 

114.8 

0113.9 

118.0 



$0.0643 
.0664 
.0789 
.0749 
.0758 
.0634 
.0600 
.0573 
.0570 
.0565 
.0531 
.0752 
.0752 
.0787 
.0925 
.0852 
.0800 
.0789 
.0624 



Rela- Average 

tive price per 

price. I ton. 



100.0 

103.3 

122.7 

116.5 

117.9 

9&6 

93.3 

89.1 

88.6 

87.9 

82.6 

117.0 

117.0 

122.4 

143.9 

132.5 

124.4 

122.7 

128.1 



$1.6963 
2.0833 
1.8750 
1.8083 
1.4792 



0583 
3250 
8750 
6167 
6771 
1854 
6458 
1.9625 
2.6875 
2.9125 
1.6375 
2.2875 
2.6750 
2.8250 




Year. 



Fuel and lighting. 



Matches: par- 
lor, domestic. 



Average 

price 144 

boxes 

(200s). 



Average, 1890-1899..' $1.7563 

1890 1 1.9583 

1891 i 1.7500 

1892.. 1.7500 



1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 



1.7500 
1.6667 
1.6875 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1901 1 1.7500 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 



1.5833 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
111.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
94.9 
96.1 
99.6 
99. 
99. 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
90.1 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 



6 

6 



Petroleum: 
crude. 



Average Rela- 
pricc per tive 
barrel, price. 



$0.9102 

.8680 

.6697 

.5564 

.6399 

.8389 

1.3581 

1.1789 

.7869 

.9118 

1.2934 

1.3521 

1.2095 

1.2369 

1.5886 

1.6270 

1.3842 

1.5975 

1.7342 



100.0 

95.4 

73.6 

61.1 

70.3 

92.2 

149.2 

129.5 

86.5 

100.2 

142.1 

148.5 

132.9 

135.9 

174.5 

178.8 

152.1 

175.5 

190.5 



Petroleum: re- 
fined, for 
export. 



Petroleum: re- 
fined,lSO*',w.w. 



Average Rela- 
price per tive 
gallon, price. 



$0.0649 
.0733 
.0685 
.0609 
.0522 
.0515 
.0711 
.0702 
.0597 
.0628 
.0791 
.0854 
.0749 
.0734 
.0660 
.0626 
.0722 
.0762 
.0624 



100.0 

112.9 

105.5 

93.8 



80.4 

79.4 

109.6 

108.2 

92.0 

96.8 

121.9 

131.6 

115.4 

113.1 

132.5 

127 

111 

117 



127.0 



AveragCj Rela- 
price per tive 
gallon, price. 



$0.0890 
.0995 
.0679 
.0794 
.0725 
.0725 
.0922 
.1039 
.0900 

. UoUv 

.1015 
.1188 
.1096 
.1108 
.1363 
.1367 
.1263 
.1300 
.1346 



100.0 

111.8 

98.8 

89.2 

81.5 

81.5 

103.6 

116.7 

101.1 

102.1 

114.0 

133.5 

123.1 

124.5 

153.1 

153.6 

141.9 

146.1 

151.2 



Metals and 
plements 



A'jigers:exti 
j-inch. 



Average 
price 
each. 



$0.1606 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 
.1542 
.1333 
.1394 
.1425 
.1425 
.1465 
.2000 
.1700 
.1800 
.2310 
.2400 
.3067 
.3567 
.3600 



tive 
price* 



ioa$ 

ll&S 

ll&l 

!]&< 

11L$ 

«l9 

82.9 

S&T 

88.1 

88.1 

1ML1 

1214 

106l7 

111.9 

143.7 

149.3 

19a 7 

221.8 

223.9 



a These figures are correct; those given for 1906 In Bulletin No. 60 were slightly in error. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVK PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND HASE PRICES (AVERAdE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued. 









Metj 


Year. 


Axes: M.C. C, 
Yankee. 


Bar iroE 

refined, 

miU (Pit 

mark 


l: best 
from 
tsburg 
et). 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 




Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

120.4 

118.3 

106.5 

106. 5 

100.9 

98.0 

88.4 

83.9 

79.9 

97.1 

102.9 

88.8 

103.0 

107.6 

123.3 

134.7 

143.1 

144.9 


Average 

price 

I)er lb. 


Aj«rage,lg90-i899.. 


10.4693 
.5650 
.5550 
.5000 
.5000 
.4733 
.4600 
.4150 
.3938 
.3750 
.4555 
.4831 
.4166 
.4833 
.5050 
.5788 
.6323 
.6715 
.6800 


10.0145 100.0 
0184 126 9 


1891 


0171 117 9 


18B2 


0164 113 1 


1893 


.0150 103 4 


1804 


.0120 . 8*> 8 


1W5 


.0125 86 2 


1896 


0122 84 1 


1»7 


0110 , 75 9 


1896 


.0107 I 73 8 


1899 


0195 ' 134 5 


igoo 


0215 i 148 3 


1901 


.0180 124 1 


1902 


0194 1.*^ 8 


1903 


0177 122 1 


1904 


.0148 102 1 


1905 


0187 1''9 


1906 


a U169 ui'X^ » 


vm 


a. 0175 


al31 3 







Metals and implementn. 



Dar iron: best 
rofineti. from 
store (Philadel- 
phia market). 

Average Kela- 

pricw tlvo 

I)€r II). price. 



Harb wirr: 
gHlvaiii7.e<l. 



Average Hvhi- 
pri(t» per tivo 
KK) lbs. prii*e. 



I 



K).0164 
.U2(V.i 
.019;) 
. 01X7 
.017i) 
.0134 
.0144 
.0140 
.0131 
.0128 
.0207 
.0196 
.0184 
.0213 
.02(0 
.0172 
.0192 
.0198 
.0211 





9 


7 



1()0. 

llT). 

ll."). 

114. 

KW. 
81. 7 
87.8 
8."). 4 
79.9 
78.0 

12«. 2 

119.5 

112.2 

129. 9 

122. 

104. 

117 

120. 

128. 



$2. .'.201 
3. 'AWr* 
3.21S9 



7(Mi2 

2. r.iss 

17.*.() 
24.'i8 
»f)2.'i 



1(K).0 

141.2 

127. 4 

KW. .'. 

9«». 7 

W). I 

SX.9 



9 
1 

7 

7 



1.8()(4) 

I. km:, 

3. 1090 
3942 
,(W7.> 
9.')42 
2. 737.-) 
2. .'>07.-> 
2.3X29 
2. 42K3 
2.6342 



3. 
3. 
2. 



90.3 



94. 
90. 



104.3 



mo. 
mi 
ma 
m. 

1894. 

1995. 

1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 



Year. 


Chisels: extra, 

socket firmer, 

1-inch. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


««ge, 1890-1899.. 
J 


10.1894 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 


100.0 
110.9 




110.9 




110.9 




.1933 


102.1 




.1733 
.1710 
.1793 
.1710 
.1720 
.2038 
.2417 


91.5 




90.3 




94.7 




90.3 




90.8 




107.6 




127.6 




.2300 


121.4 




.2700 
.2800 
.3000 
.3967 
.4188 
.4438 


142.6 




147.8 




158.4 




209.5 




221.1 




234.3 







Conner- ineot I <^oi>P«r: sheet, I 
L opper.jngot, iiot-rolled (base 



lake. 



si7.es; , 



Copi)er wire: 
bare. 



price per 
poimd. 



10.1234 
.1575 
.1305 
.1154 
.1093 
.0948 
. 1075 
.1097 
.1132 
.1194 
.1767 
.1661 
.1687 
.1201 
.1368 
.1311 
.1576 
.1961 
.2125 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

127.6 

105.8 

93.5 

88.6 

76.8 

87.1 

88.9 

91.7 

96.8 

143.2 

134.6 

136.7 

97.3 

110.9 

106.2 

127.7 

ir)8. 9 

172.2 



i-Vverape 

price per 

pound. 



SO. 16,->9 
. 227.-) 
.1900 
.1600 
. ir)()0 
.1425 
.1425 
. 142") 
.1463 
.14(X) 
.2175 
.2067 
.2088 
.1783 
.1917 
.1800 
.1992 
.2375 
.2792 



I 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

H)0.0 

137. 1 

114.5 

96.4 

90. 4 

8.-). 9 

8.-). 9 

8.'). 9 

88.2 

84.4 

131.1 

124. 

12.-). 9 

107. -) 

115.6 

lOH. 5 

120.1 

143.2 

168.3 



Average 

price j)er 

pound. 

$0.1464 
. 1875 
. 1650 
.14;i« 

' . \m) 
.iir.6 

.1238 
. 13r,6 
. 1375 
. 1375 
. 1S2.) 
.1800 
. 1H15 
. 1.326 
.1497 
.14:« 
.1702 
.2108 
.2402 



I 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

12H. 1 

112.7 

98. 2 

92. 2 

79. 

84.6 

92. fl 

93. 9 

93.9 

124.7 

123.0 

124.0 

90.6 

102. 3 

98.2 

116.3 

144.0 

164.1 



Hutts: loose 

j<»int, caHt, 

3 X 3 inch. 



.\ vera go Rela- 
j price ' tive 
|>er pair, price. 



$0 



77. 7 


.(tt29 . 


71.3 


.(WW 


72.7 


.(r292 


125. 5 


. (r>{r> 


134.4 


.04(K) 


120.2 


. (W)9 


116.9 


.0400 


108.4 


.0400 



0.316 
.(».'i,\3 
. 0:i.''>3 
.0306 
.0.311 
. 0.3. ^3 
.0317 
0329 
0:U)6 
(r292 

04(K) 
(W)9 
0400 
0400 
.0400 
.04<M) 
. 04(K) 
.0400 



100.0 

111.7 

111.7 

96.8 

98.4 

95.9 

1(K).3 

104.1 

96.8 

92.4 

92.4 

126.6 

116.8 

126. 6 

126.6 

126.6 

126.6 

126. 6 

126.6 



l^oorknobs: 

steel, bronze 

plated. 

Average Rela- 
priw iM»r tive 
jjair. price. 



SO 



1697 
.1660 
.1()6() 
. ICSO 
. 16()0 
. 1660 
. 19.-.3 
. 173:{ 
Am) 
.1660 
.1660 
. 1813 
. 19(K) 
.2153 
. 22.->() 
. 2458 
. 3625 
. 4408 
.4500 



I 



100.0 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

115.1 

102.1 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

106.8 

112.0 

126.9 

132. 6 

144.8 

213.6 

259.8 

265. 2 



a Bar iron: common to best refined (Pittsburg market). For metliod of computing relative price, sec 
pages 327 and 328. Average price, 1905. S0.0172. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICIS Ol 
COMMODITIES, 1S90 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOI 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1801 

1892 

1808 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1807 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1909 

1907 









Metals and implements. 








Files: 8-ifich 
mill bastard. 


Hammcrt: 
Kaydote No. l\. 


Lead: 


pig. 


Lead pipe. 


Locks: com- 
mon mortise. 


Average 


Relar 


A'verage 


Rela- 


Ayerago 


Rela- 


Average 


Rela- 


Average 1 Rela- 


price per 


tiv« 


price 


tive 


price -pfT 


tive 


priceper 
100 Ids. 


tive 


price 


tire 


dozen. 


priee. 


each. 


price. 


pound. 


prioe. 


price. 


each. 


price. 


$0.8527 


100.0 


10.3613 


loao 


80.0381 


100.0 


84.8183 


loao 


ia0617 


mo 


.9100 


106.7 


.3500 


«6.9 


.0440 


115.5 


6.4000 


112.1 


.0630 


10L6 


.8017 


104.6 


.8500 


96.9 


.0437 


114.7 


6.0000 


116.2 


.0630 


m.% 


.8717 


102.2 


.3500 


96.9 


.0413 


106.4 


6.1833 


107.6 


.0630 


».< 


.8607 


101.0 


.3500 


96.9 


.0174 


98.2 


6.0000 


108.8 


.0830 


mo 


.8300 


07.3 


.3500 


96.9 


.0881 


86.9 


4.4333 


02.0 


.0818 


mi 


.8133 


05.4 


.3525 


97.6 


.0326 


85.6 


4.7000 


87.2 


.0633 


mo 


.7776 


01.2 


.3800 


105.2 


.0900 


78.7 


4.1000 


86.1 


.0667 


mi 


.8050 


04.4 


.3800 


105.2 


.0358 


94.0 


4.3167 


89.6 


.0633 


mo 


.8290 


96.8 


.3033 


100.6 


.0380 


90.7 


4.0000 


95.5 


.0750 


fi.8 


.0858 


109.7 


.3867 


107.0 


.0448 


117.6 


6.3500 


111.0 


.0750 


9L8 


L0900 


127.6 


.480 


115.9 


.0446 


J116.8 


6.U08 


106.3 


.0788 


fki 


1.0600 


123.1 


..4Z83 


117.2 


.0488 


115.0 


6.0479 


104.8 


.0750 


fLS 


1.0500 


128.1 


.42» 


117.2 


.0411 


107.9 


6.1107 


106.3 


.0860 


mo 


l.OSOO 


123.1 


.4000 


129.0 


.0428 


112.8 


6.t9i6 


107.8 


.0600 


1IIL2 


I.O40O 


122.0 


.4000 


129.0 


.0443 


116.8 


4.7M0 


99.5 


.1025 


ms 


1.0387 


12L6 


.4600 


129.0 


.0479 


125.7 


6.2800 


106.4 


.1496 


mi 


1.0217 


119.8 


.4600 


129.0 


.0988 


154.8 


6.4208 


133.3 


.1806 


2ZL3 


.9975 


117.0 


.4000 


129.0 


.0592 


1449 


6.7060 


130.2 


.2000 


9418 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896.. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Nails: cut, 8- 
penny, fence 
and common. 



Average 

priceper 

100 lbs. 



$1.8275 
2.2875 
1.8833 
1.7563 
1.0813 
1.6271 
1.92SC 
2.7125 
L3329 
L1927 
2.0240 
2.2500 
2.1125 
2.1333 
2.1956 
1.6188 
1.8250 
1.9313 
2.1025 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

125.2 

100.3 

96.2 

92.0 

83.6 

105.3 

148.4 

72.9 

65.3 

lia8 

123.1 

115l6 

116.7 

12a 2 

99.5 

99.9 

105.7 

118.3 



Nails: wire, 8- 

penny, fence 

and eonunon. 



Fig iron: Bea- 

semer. 



Avejnage 

priceper 

100 lbs. 



82. 1618 
2.9646 
2.4067 
2.1696 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2.1177 
2.O2S0 
L4854 
1.4375 
2.3876 
2.6333 
2.3646 
2.1042 
2.0750 
1.9063 
1.8056 
1.9563 
2.1167 



Rela- Average 

tive priceper 

price. ton. 



1C0.0 

137.1 

114.1 

10L3 

92.1 

70.4 

96.0 

135.3 

68.7 

66.6 

lia4 

12L8 

109.4 

97.3 

96.0 

88.2 

87.7 

oao 

97.9 



S13.7783 
18.8725 
1&.9KX) 
14.3607 
12.8002 
11.3775 
12.7167 
12.1400 
10.1256 
10.3317 
19.0833 
19.4B25 
15.9860 
20.6742 
ia9758 
13.7.658 
16.3892 
19.5442 
22.8417 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
priceper 
ton. 



100.0 

137.0 

115.8 

104.3 

93.4 

82.6 

92.3 

86.1 

73.5 

75iO 

13&1 

14L6 

115. 7 

15a 

137.7 
99.8 
118.7 
14L8 
166.8 



Pig iron: 
iouBory No. 1. 



814.8042 
1&4063 
17.0806 
16.7402 
14067 
12.0042 
13.1088 
12.0660 
12.1006 
U.OO06 
19. 
19. 
16. 
22.1083 
19.91l!e 
15.5725 
17. 
20. 
23.8090 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

124.3 

11&4 

106.4 

96.1 

86.6 

68.6 

87.6 

6L7 

7&6 

13a6 

136.0 

107.2 

149.0 

134.6 

10&2 

12a6 

141.7 

16L4 



Pic iroa: 



igtr 

dry 



f oundiy No. 2 



Average 

priceper 

ton. 



813.0533 
17.1563 
15.3958 
13.7729 
12.4396 
10.6456 
lL675e 
U.7766 

laiooo 

iaQ271 
17.3560 
18.5668 
14.7188 
2L2896 
19. 1417 
13.6250 
16.4104 
10.9667 
23.8668 




m« 

131 
U7. 

m 

77. 
7i8 

mo 

lfl.8 

m.8 

10i4 

125.7 
l«.i 
182.0 
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Table IV.— AVEBAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (A\'ERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Average, 1800-1880 . . 

im 


811.0892 
14.0100 


iwi 


12.5167 


im 


11. 7917 


18K 


laOSM 


MM. 


&9875 


UK. 


iaa229 


18K. 


0.6042 


]m 


8.8081 


18H. 


&7188 


UN 


i&oes5 


IW 


IS. 6042 


im 


12.5521 


UQ2 


i7.eott 


m 


16.2292 


IIM. 


11.6771 


1906. 


14 48B6 


IM 


16.5313 


m 


2a 0675 



Metals and implomonts. 



Pig iron: gray 

foige, aoutli- 

em, coloe. 



ATsnge 
price per 
ton. 



Rel*- 

tiTB 

price. 



loao 
i3a8 

112.9 

106l3 

05.9 

8a6 

93.1 

86.6 

79.4 

78.6 

1S5l8 

140.7 

113.2 

1S8.8 

14B.4 

105.3 

13a7 

149.1 

180.3 



Planes: Bailey 
No. 5. 



Quicksilvor. 



Average 
price 
each. 



$1.8220 
1.4200 
L4200 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.3783 
1.2417 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.4142 
1.4600 
1.5100 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.7100 
1.5300 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average* 



price per tive 



pound. 



Rt'la- 



loao 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

104.3 

93.9 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

107.0 

lia4 

114.2 

115.7 

115l7 

11&7 

129.3 

115l7 



$0.5598 
.7300 
.6283 
.5642 
.5213 
.4792 
.5133 
.4979 
.5157 
.5425 
.6004 
.6760 
.6629 
.6458 
.6342 
.5000 
.5446 
.5517 
.5429 



price. 

loao 

13a 5 

112.3 

100.9 

93.2 

85.7 

91.8 

89.0 

92.2 

97.0 

107.3 

121.0 

11R.5 

115.5 

113.4 

105.5 

97.4 

98.6 

97.1 



I 



Saws: crosf- 
cut, Oisflton. 



Raws: hand, 
Disston No. 7. 



Average 
price 
each. 



$1.6038 
1.G038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6088 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 



Rola- Avorago I Uola- 

tivo prico p<'r tivo, 

prico. ; do»>n. prico. 



loao 

lOUO 

loao 
loao 

10(L0 

loao 
loao 

10(10 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 



$12. 780 


100.0 


12.400 


112.7 


12.600 


96.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12. 600 


ga6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.600 


98.6 


12.950 


101.3 


12.950 


101.3 





Shovelt: 
No. 


Ames 
2. 


Silver: bar, 
One. 


Spelter: 
en 

Average 

price per 

pound. 


west- 
1. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Stoelb 

Average 

prico per 

ton. 


illets. 

Rela- 
tive 
prico. 

100.0 

141.5 

117.7 

109.8 

94 9 

77.0 

85. 9 

87.5 

70.1 

71.1 

144 6 

116.4 

112.1 

142.1 

129.7 

103.0 

111.6 

127.5 

135.9 


Steel rails. 


Year. 


AvongB 

price per 

doxan. 


Rela- 
tive 
pfioe. 


Average 

price i)or 

ounce. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avorago 

prico per 

ton. 

?26. 0054 
31.7792 
29. 9167 

moooo 

28. 1250 
24 0000 
24 3333 
28.0000 
18.7500 
17.6250 
28.1250 
32. 2875 
27.3333 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.(K)00 
28.0000 
28.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
prico. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
OR) 


$7.8658 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.4500 
7.4500 
7.8100 
7.9800 
7. 8300 
&6076 
0.1300 
0.1200 
9.3560 
&0Q0O 
7.6688 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.8400 


100.0 
100.1 
100.1 

loai 
loai 

94.7 

947 

99.3 

100.8 

100.8 

109.4 

115l9 

11&9 

118.9 

102.0 

97.3 

96.9 

96.9 

99.7 


$a 74899 
1.05329 

.87552 
.78219 
.64043 
.66268 
.68195 
.60775 
.59065 
.60507 
.62065 
.59703 
.52816 
.54208 
.57844 
.61008 
.67379 
.65079 


100.0 

140.6 

132.2 

110.9 

104 4 

85.5 

88.5 

91.0 

81.1 

78.9 

80.8 

82.9 

79.7 

7a 5 

72.4 
77.2 
81.5 
90.0 
88.1 


$0.0452 
.0554 
.0508 
.0465 
.0410 
.0355 
.0362 
.0401 
.0421 
.0453 
.0588 
.0442 
.0405 
.0487 
.a'>58 
.0515 
.0502 
.0620 
.0617 


100.0 

122.6 

112.4 

102.9 

90.7 

78.5 

80.1 

88.7 

9,^.1 

100.2 

130.1 

97.8 

89. () 

107.7 

123.5 

113.9 

131.0 

137.2 

136.5 


$21. 5262 
30.4675 
25.3292 
23.6308 
20.4356 
16. 5783 
18.4842 
18.8333 
15 0800 
15.3058 
31. 1167 
25.0625 
241308 
30.5992 
27.9117 
22.1792 
24 0283 
27.4475 
29.2533 


100.0 
121.9 


un 


114 8 


m 


115.1 


UB 


107.9 


194 


92,1 


UK 


93.4 


U96 


107.4 


U97 


71.9 


UBB 


67.6 


ueo 


107.9 


uoo 


123.9 


1901 


104.9 


igo2 


107.4 


1908 


107.4 


1904 


107.4 


1905 


107.4 


1906 


107.4 


1907 


107.4 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1007, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOB 

1890-1899)— Continued. 











Metal, and 1 


Tpk™ 
ea: do- 


».. 






Year. 


Stpi>l nhJi^lJ: I 




Tin pla 
P'B- 1 niMtlc, 


Tin platei: im- 
ported, Beue- 
nier, coke. 


Trowcla: 
M. CO., Mel, 

lOi-iDCh, 




poiinJ. 


inao 10 


Itels- 
p^e^. 


AvcnRe 

ct3.4148 


prtce. 


AYBraga 

ll 

18917 

iS 


tl>^ 

price. 

me 

lift. 4 

87. a 


Werige 
price 


pri«. 


Awmp-, 1MI0-18M. 


Iran 

3015 

2002 

i 

2HI8 
2M8 

2700 


110.3 

IK 

T2.A 

14S.2 
1113.7 


W..T400 

MOO 
WO 


mo 








































-less 
.am 

;S 

."ai7 
.nans 

.OJIa 
.0»1 

!0Z22 
,0237 


3o!r 

B9;i 


















IIS 

4! 1013 
4.ftT7S 

3.0400 

3. ocas 
4.0000 


locto 

137:0 
122.7 

IOS.B 






















































ll^te.1. 




LumberanabuUdJtigtda 


j.rkl.. 


Y.«. 


fiO-poiind. ■' 


cod >e.Tcw»: 

neh, Nn, 10, ZlDc: alioet. 

flat !«■»(!. ' 


^' doi^^'"' ''^''" aeStUu, 




prtra tivo pr 
each, priec. 1 gi 


ISIO 
IBTO 

2100 

0850 
OBIS 

104S 
0652 
1093 


ItPl»- Aver»Be 
tjye Prtceper 


Rp1». 
p'rt^. 

100,0 

85.1 
U3.0 

losis 


prioepef 


Rflla- 
pVm. 

102. « 
103,7 

s 

88.8 
94:4 

34:7 


8.1.0577 


Rdi- 
ptk*. 


f^-r:'™^!"*:: 


»3.M0fl 
ll«0 

IS 

a! 5000 

3, 2800 

6.130U 

4I4D0 
4.6208 


IK ■" 

8(1.7 
kid! 4 


13a5 
132. S 

laai 


M.3112 

5.4000 
4.9942 

tl 

g!o95o 

6.55S3 

b-wm 


»S,6B2B 
n.S026 

S.770e 

fiioooo 

S.(Ki2S 

6.2500 

6.9DG3 
7.404B 
S.1043 


loao 






0eS8 

osir 
0543 

05K8 
OMS 

0SO8 










































































"Duty paid. 
I Average (or 1 


pp.^riod 
SBii-lSM. 


July, lew 


to IX 


eembe 


1890. 




'.SZ 


aSi 


890- 

kBCC 


1898. 
ntinu 


ed. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRK^ES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued . 









Lumber and building ma 


terials. 
lleml 








Year. 


Cement: Port- 
land, domestic. 


Cement: 
Rosendale. 


1 ^ 
Doors: 


Pine. 


ock. 


Lime: common. 




Average 

price per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


Average 

price per 

barrel. 

$0.8871 

1.0542 

.9417 

.9688 

.8876 

.9271 

.8521 

.8333 

.7521 

.7604 

.8938 

1.0167 

1.0188 

.8646 

.8896 

.8021 

.8333 

.9500 

.9500 

1 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

door. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

M feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

105. 2 • 

104.1 

102.8 

100.3 

97.9 

93.2 

93.3 

92.0 

98.2 

113.0 

137.9 

125.4 

132.4 

140.4 

142.1 

149.4 

183.0 

180.0 


Average 

price per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


rorage, 1890-1899.. 
90 


a$1.99G3 


100.0 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.5 

96.1 

93.9 

84.8 

85.7 

100.8 

114.6 

114.8 

97.5 

100.3 

90.4 

93.9 

107.1 

107.1 


$1.0929 

1.3750 

1.2500 

1.2500 

1.2250 

1.0500 

.9125 

.8375 

.8125 

.9250 

1.2917 

1.5900 

1.8913 

2.1208 

1.7292 

1.6900 

; 61.8367 

' 61.7271 

M.8842 


100.0 

125.8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76. 6 

74.3 

84.0 

118.2 

145.5 

173.1 

194.1 

158.2 

154.6 

6163. 2 

6153.5 

6167. 5 

1 


$11.9625 
12.5833 
12. 4583 
12. 2917 
12.0000 
11.7083 
11. 1458 
11. 1067 
11.0000 
11.7500 
13.5208 
10.5000 
15.0000 
15.8333 
Iti. 7917 
17.0000 
17.8750 
21.8958 
22.2500 


$0.8332 
.9792 
.9125 
.9292 
.9292 
.8479 
.7813 
. 0938 
.7188 
.7417 
.7979 
.0833 
.7742 
.8058 
.7875 
.8246 
.8908 
.9471 
.9492 


100.0 
117 5 


n 






109 5 


e 






111.5 


13 






111.5 


4 






101.8 


5 


1.9688 
2.0000 
1.9667 
1.9979 
2.0479 
2.1583 
1.8896 
1.9500 
2.0292 
1.4604 
1.4271 
1.S750 
1.6458 


96.6 

100.2 

96.6 

100.1 

102.6 

108.1 

94.7 

97.7 

101.6 

73.2 

71.6 

78.9 

82.4 


93.8 


6 


83.3 


7 


80.3 


i 


89.0 


9 


95.8 


3 


82.0 


I 


92.9 


2 


96.7 


5 


94.5 


4 


, 99.0 


5 


' 106.9 


5 


113.7 


7 


113.9 








Linseec 
ra^ 


loU: 

r 
• 


. Maple: 


hard. 


Oak: w 
plai 


bite, 
n. 


Ouk:\^ 
quartc 


•hite, 
)red. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

95.9 

99.8 

98.7 

98.7 

95.2 

99.2 

101.5 

100.3 

97.8 

112.7 

120.1 

110.2 

117.5 

139. 3 

150.4 

149.5 

147.5 

149.0 


Oxide of zinc. 


Year. 


Average 

price per 

gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

Mfeet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
103.8 
100.8 
107.8 
119.5 
117.0 
115.1 
117.0 
121.7 


Average 

price per 

Mfeet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

M feet. 

$53. 6771 
51.4583 , 
53.5833 
53.0000 i 
53.0000 i 
51. 1250 
53.2500 
54.5000 
53.8333 
52.5000 
00.5208 
(>4.4583 
59. 10()7 
03.0833 
74.7917 , 
80.7500 
80.2500 , 
79.1<)()7 
80.0000 


Average 

price per 

pound. 

$0.0400 
.0425 
.0419 
.0426 
.0413 
.0373 
.0350 
.0383 
.0377 
.0396 
.0438 
.0451 
.0438 
.0440 
.0403 
.0403 
.0405 
.0508 
.0538 


V 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


erage, 1890-1899.. 



10.4535 
.6158 
.4842 
.4063 
.4633 
.524? 
.5242 
.3683 
.3275 
.3925 
.4267 
.6292 
.6350 
.5933 
.4167 
.4158 
.4676 
.4050 
.4342 


100.0 

135.8 

106.8 

90.0 

102.2 

116.6 

116.6 

81.2 

72.2 

86.6 

94.1 

138.7 

140.0 

130.8 

91.9 

91.7 

103.1 

89.3 

95.7 


$26.5042 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.6000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.6417 
27.5000 
26. 7083 
28.5833 
31.6667 
31.0000 
30.5000 
31.0000 
32.2500 


$37.4292 
37.8750 
38.0000 
38.4583 
38.7500 
37.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
38.9583 
40.8333 
36.7708 
40.8750 
44.8333 
46.5000 
47. 3333 
50. 4167 
55.2083 


100.0 

101.2 

101.5 

102.7 

103.5 

99.5 

9().8 

90.8 

9<).8 

9(i.8 

104.1 

109.1 

98.2 

109.2 

119.8 

124.2 

126.5 

134.7 

147.5 


100.0 
106.3 


I 


104.8 


2 


100.5 


I 


103.3 


1 


93.3 


5 


87.5 


i 


95.8 


r 


94.3 


\ 


99.0 


) 


109.5 


) 


112.8 




109.5 


t 


110.0 




115.8 


I 


115.8 


L..... ........... 


116.3 


i 


127.0 




134.5 







Average for 1895-1899. 

Doors: western white pine, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches, If inches thick, 5 panel No. 1, O. G. 

hod of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1904, $1.74. 



For 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE I 

1890-1899)— Continued. 





Lumber and bailding materials. 


Year. 


Pine: white, 

boards. No. 2 

bam (Buffalo 

market). 


Tine: white, 

boards, uppers 

(Buffalo 

market). 


Pine: yellow. 


Plate glass: 
polished, 3 to 5 
sq. ft. 


Plate gla 

poiished, 5 

sq. ft. 




Avera^ 

price per 

Mfeet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 
M feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price i)er 

M feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

sq. ft. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

sq. ft. 


E 

E 


Averagr, 1890-1899. . 
1890 


117. 1104 
16. 7917 
17.0000 
17.1458 
18.6250 
18.1667 
17.2500 
16.5000 
15.8333 
15.5000 
18.2917 
2L5000 
2a 8750 
23.5000 
24.0000 
23.0000 
24.1667 
29.7500 

037. 4167 


100.0 

98.1 

99.4 

100.2 

106.9 

106.2 

100.8 

96.4 

92.5 

90.6 

106.9 

125.7 

122.0 

137.3 

140.3 

134.4 

141.2 

173.9 

0195.7 


$46.5542 
44.0633 
45.0000 
46. 1417 
48.5000 
46.4167 
46.0000 
46.6250 
46. 3333 
46.0833 
50.4583 
57.5000 
60.4167 
74.8333 
80.0000 
81.0000 
82.0000 
84.7500 

697.0833 


100.0 

94.7 

96.7 

98.9 

104.2 

99.7 

98.8 

100.2 

99.5 

99.0 

106.4 

123.5 

129.8 

160.7 

171.8 

174.0 

176.1 

182.0 

b20O.2 


$1&4646 
20.7500 
19.9583 
1&5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
16.9167 
16.4167 
16.4375 
18.62S0 
20.0417 
2a 7083 
19.6607 
2L00OO 
21.0000 
21. 4167 
249167 
29.3333 
30.5000 


100.0 

112.4 

106.1 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

91.6 

88.9 

89.0 

ioa9 

106.5 
112.2 
106.5 
113.7 
113.7 
116.0 
134.9 
158.9 
165.2 


10.3630 
.5300 
.5200 
.4200 
.4W0 
.3300 
.3000 
.3400 
.2000 
.2700 
.9000 
.3400 
.3200 
.2575 
.2625 
.2275 
.2406 
C.2267 
e.2300 


100.0 

146.0 

143.3 

115.7 

115.7 

90.9 

82.6 

93.7 

55.1 

74.4 

82.6 

93.7 

88.2 

70.9 

72.3 

62.7 

66.3 

C76.1 

«77.2 


10.5190 
.7000 
.6900 
.5500 
.5500 
.4500 
.4800 
.5400 
.3200 
.4300 
.4800 
.5400 
.4900 
.4113 
.4313 
.3650 
.3729 
d.3300 
d.340O 




1891 




1892 




1803 




1894 




1896 .' 




1896 




1897 




1898 




1899 




1900 




1901 




1902 




1903 




1904 




1905 




1906 




1907 









Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Poplar. 



Average 

price per 

Mfeet. 



$31.3667 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.6042 
33.6250 
31.7500 
31.0000 
31.0000 
30.6667 
30.0000 
34 0208 
37.6875 
36.7083 
42.1042 
49.6458 
60.3292 
48.2083 
50.9583 
58.0833 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
97.2 
97.2 
97.6 
107.2 
101.2 
96.8 

Ho. o 

97.8 
95.6 
108.5 
120.2 
117.0 
134 2 
158.3 
160.5 
153.7 
162.5 
185.2 



Putty. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$a0158 
.0175 
.0175 
.0161 
.0160 
.0157 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0168 
.0190 
.0150 
.0192 
.0141 
.0110 
.0109 
.0119 
.0120 



100.0 

110.8 

110.8 

101.9 

101.3 

99 

91 

91 

91.8 

91.8 

106 

120 

94.9 

121.5 

89.2 

69.6 

69.0 

75.3 

75.9 



3 
3 



Resin: 


good, 


Shingles: 


Shingles 




strained. 


cypreaa. 


pine, 18-i 


Average 


Rela- 


Average! Rela- Average' I 


price per 


tive 


price per 


tive 


pnceper 1 


barreL 


price. 


M. 


price. 


M. 


P 


$1.4399 


100.0 


$2.8213 


loao 


$3.7434 




1.3844 


96.1 


3.3560 


118.7 


3.8417 




1.4740 


102.4 


3.2500 


11&2 


4.0000 




1.3417 


93.2 


3.1500 


111.7 


3.9063 




1.2615 


87.6 


3.0000 


106.3 


3.8500 




1.2510 


86.9 


2.8000 


99.2 


3.7500 




1.5615 


108.4 


2. 6500 


93.9 


3.7O0O 




1.7458 


121.2 


2.5000 


88.6 


3.6125 




1.6125 


112.0 


2.3500 


83.3 


3.5417 




1.4208 


98.7 


2.5000 


88.6 


3.5521 




1.3458 


93.5 


2.6625 


944 


3.6792 




1.6021 


111.3 


2.8560 


101.0 


4.0000 




1.5302 


106.3 


2.8500 


101.0 


4.1875 




1.6125 


112.0 


2.6706 


94.7 


« 3. 5875 




2.2156 


153.9 


2.5667 


9L0 


e3.6500 




2.8333 


196.8 


2.6000 


92.2 


«3.5750 




3.4229 


237.7 


2.7250 


96.6 


«3.5000 




4 0146 


278.8 


3.2417 


114 9 


/2. 2125 




4.3771 


3040 


4.2250 


149.8 


f 2. 6958 





a Pine: white, boards, No. 2, bam, 1 inch by 10 inches wide, rough (New York market) . For mc 
of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1906, $33.25. 

b Pine: wliite, boards, uppers, 1-inch, 8 inches and up wide, rough (New York market) . For rrn 
of computing relative price, see pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1906, $88.25. 

c Plate glass: polished, glazing, area 3 to 5 square feet. For method of computing relative 
see pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1905, $0.1975. 

d Plate glass: i)olished, glazing, area 5 to 10 square feet. For method of computing relative pric 
pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1905, $0.3050. 

< Shingles: Michigan white pine, 16 inches long,-XXXX. For method of computing relative pric 
pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1901, $3.2625. 

/ Shingles: red cedar, clears, random width, 16 inches long. For method of computing relative 
see pages 327 and 328. Average price for 1905, $1.6875. 
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Table IT^AVERAGB YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATR^E PRICES OF 
COMMODITIEB, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)-Coiitinued. 



Year. 



ATcrsgB 

piioeper 

M feet. 



A!?»««M«»-1899. 



1W.. 
UR.. 

ym.. 

UR.. 



m.. 



Tear. 



Lnmber and building materials. 



Spmcs. 



tlve 
price. 



Average 

prioeper 

barreL 



16.2917 
14.2183 
14.8542 
1X7706 
12.7083 
14.2600 
14.2500 
14.0000 
13.7500 
15.3058 
17.1750 
l&OOOO 
10.2500 
19.1875 
2ad000 
21.4167 
25.5417 
24.0000 



loao 

U3.5 

99.1 

191.5 

96.0 

88.6 

99.3 

99.3 

97.6 

96l8 

107.3 

121.1 

125.4 

134.2 

133.7 

142.9 

14».3 

17&0 

167.3 



Tar. 



$1.2048 
1.4750 
1.5833 
1.3000 
1.0458 
1.0917 
1.1417 
1.0125 
1.0542 
1.0979 
1.2458 
1.3625 
1.2817 
1.3250 
1.6792 
1.6792 
1.7583 
1.9583 
2.3292 



Rela- 

live 

price. 



Averagn 

pricp per 

gallon. 



100.0 

122.4 

131.4 

107.9 

86.8 

90.6 

94.8 

84.0 

87.5 

91.1 

103.4 

113.1 

106.4 

110.0 

139.4 

139.4 

145.9 

162.5 

193.3 



Turpentine: 
splrita of. 



$0.3343 
.40H0 
.3795 
.3227 
.3002 
.2932 
.2923 
.2743 
.2924 
.3221 
.45K1 
.4771 
.3729 
.4740 
.5716 
.5757 
.0276 
.0640 
.6344 



Rola^ 

tlvo 

price. 



Window glass: Window glass: 
American, sin- ' American, sin- 
gle, flrsts.ft X S gle. thirds, ti x 8 
to 10 z 15 inch.^ to 10 X 15 incbu 

Average Rela- 'Average ' Rela- 
price iM»r tive jpric»» p«t| live 
50 sq. ft. price. 50 1^. ft. . price. 



100.0 

122.0 

113.5 

9(i.5 

80.8 

87.7 

87.4 

82.1 

87.5 

96.4 

137.0 

142.7 

111.5 

141.8 

171.0 

172.2 

187.7 

198.9 

189.8 



$2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



l.'tl4 
22h:^ 
2125 
9935 
1375 
991S 
1.5988 
1.8021 
2. 19S(i 
2.6432 
2.7081 
2.6900 
4.1282 
3. 2187 
2.6400 
2.8867 
2.7637 
2.9196 
2.8133 



100.0 

103. 6 

102.8 

92.7 

99.4 

92.0 

74.3 

83.8 

102.2 

122.9 

125.9 

125.5 

191.9 

1«. 6 

122.7 

134.2 

128.5 

135.7 

130.8 



$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



8190 
7858 
7700 
.')948 
7100 
1. <'»32f> 
1.3919 
1.0000 
1.9030 
2.3428 
2.3986 
3194 
2823 

m^ 

1(500 
3283 
2. 1305 
2.2»i3 
2.2419 



2. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 



100.0 

98.2 

97.3 

87.7 

94.0 

89.8 

76.5 

88.0 

107.9 

128.8 

131.9 

127.5 

180.4 

141.0 

118.7 

128.0 

117.5 

124.0 

123.2 



iTcrage, 1890-19B9 

M 

MB 

MB 

MN 

MK 

MK 

UI7 

MR 

MK 

MO 

Ml 

M2 

H9. •.>>■«••■•••«• 

1104 

1186 

t90B 

•07 



Drugs and chemicals. 



Alcohol: 


grain. 


Average 


Relar 


prioeper 


tive 


galkm. 


jMice. 


$2.2405 


loao 


2.0717 


92.5 


2.2190 


98.9 


2.1417 


95.6 


2.18QB 


97.3 


2.1521 


06.1 


2.3292 


104.0 


2.300B 


102.7 


2.2767 


101.6 


2.3260 


103.8 


2.4117 


107.6 


2.3867 


106.5 


2.4583 


109.7 


2.4057 


107.4 


2.3958 


106.9 


2.4325 


108.6 


2.4275 


108.3 


2.4642 


110.0 


2.5229 


112.6 



Alcohol: wood, re- 


fined, 95 per cent. 


Average 


Rela- 


XHicei>er 


tive 


gallon. 


price. 


$0.9539 


100.0 


1. 1375 


119.2 


1.1598 


121.6 


1.2973 


136.0 


1.2917 


135.4 


.7198 


75.5 


.8067 


90.9 


.8500 


89.1 


.6958 


72.9 


.7500 


78.6 


.7708 


80.8 


.8000 


83.9 


.6125 


64 2 


.6417 


67.3 


.5917 


62.0 


.5875 


61.6 


.0750 


70.8 


.7000 


73.4 


.3992 


41.8 



Alum: lump. 



Average 

prioeper 

pound. 



$0. 0107 
.0182 
.0158 
.0100 
.0174 
.0109 
.0100 
.0104 
.0106 
.0165 
.0108 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0173 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 

109.0 

94.0 

95.8 

104.2 

101.2 

95.8 



2 
4 



-c I 



98. 

99. 

98.8 
100.0 
104 8 
104.8 
104.8 
103.0 
104. H 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 



Brimstone: crude, 
seconds. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



S20. f»958 
21.145N 
28.(i042 
24.1458 
18.7292 
10.5833 
15. (i250 
17.9583 
20.1250 
22-9107 
21. 1250 
21. 1458 
22.0000 
23. 4375 
22.3333 
21. 7750 
21.2007 
22. 1.-J03 
21. 4983 



100.0 
102.2 
138.2 



116 

90 

80 

75 

86 

97 
110 
102 
102 
100.3 
113.2 
107.9 
105.2 
102.8 
107.1 
103.9 



7 
5 
1 
5 
8 
2 
7 
1 
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Table IV AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 

COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE 
1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Drugs and chemicals. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Glycerin: 


refined. 


Average 


Relative 


price per 
pound. 


price. 


10.1399 


100.0 


.1767 


126.3 


.1538 


109.9 


.1396 


99. o 


.1346 


96.2 


.1194 


85.3 


.1204 


86.1 


.1671 


119.4 


.1308 


93.6 


.1238 


88.6 


.1329 


95.0 


.1515 


106.3 


.1504 


107.5 


.1444 


103.2 


.1446 


103.4 


.1396 


99. 8 


.1238 


88.5 


.1129 


80.7 


.1383 


98.9 



Muriatic acid: 20**. 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



Relative 
price. 



10.0104 


100.0 


.0104 


100.0 


.0096 


94.2 


.0121 


116.3 


.0101 


97.1 


.0088 


84.6 


.0083 


79.8 


.0076 


72.1 


.0109 


104.8 


.0128 


123.1 


.0135 


129.8 


.0135 


129.8 


.0150 


144.2 


.0168 


161.6 


.0160 


153.8 


.0160 


153.8 


.0160 


153.8 


.0135 


129.8 


.0135 


129.8 



Opium: natural, 


in cases. 


Average 
price per 


Relative 


pound. 


price. 


t2.3602 


100.0 


2.6208 


111.0 


1.9438 


82.4 


1.6708 


70.8 


2.3917 


101.3 


2.2854 


96.8 


1.8413 


78.0 


2.0917 


88.6 


2.3417 


99.2 


a 3417 


141.6 


3.0729 


130.2 


3.2000 


135.6 


3.2292 


136.8 


2.8313 


120.0 


a 0613 


130.6 


2.7600 


116.5 


a 0333 


128.5 


2.9600 


125.0 


4.9458 


209.6 



Quinine: Ame 



Average 

price per 

ounce. 



Re] 



10.2460 
.3275 
.2508 
.2183 
.2150 
.2621 
.2508 
.2406 
.1829 
.2146 
.2975 
.3325 
.3025 
.2575 
.2525 
.2333 
.2100 
.1658 
.1775 





Drugs 


, etc. 




House furnishing goods. 




Sulphuric acid: 66°. 


Earthenware: 
plates, cream- 
colored. 


Earthenware: 

plates, white 

granite. 


Earthenwt 

teacups and se 

white grani 


Year. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
gross (6 

dozen 
cups and 6 

dozen 
saucers). 


Re 
P 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890 


10.0089 
.0088 
.0081 
.0095 
.0085 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0095 
.0113 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.0127 
.0129 
.0124 
.0100 
.0100 


100.0 

98.9 

91.0 

106.7 

95.5 

82.0 

78.7 

78.7 

106.7 

127.0 

134.8 

134.8 

140.4 

146.1 

142.7 

144.9 

139.3 

112.4 

112.4 


10.4136 
.4465 
.4367 
.4230 
.4230 
.4177 
.3913 
.3807 
.3807 
.4153 
.4208 
.4410 
.4655 
.4655 
.4775 
.4705 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 


100.0 
108.0 
105.6 
102.3 
102.3 
101.0 
94.6 
92.0 
92.0 
100.4 
101.7 
106.6 
112.5 
112.5 
115.4 

iia8 

106.6 
106.6 
106.6 


$0. 4479 
.4888 
.4786 
.4644 
.4644 
.4666 
.4162 
.3991 
.3991 
.4515 
.4607 
.4841 
.5096 
.5096 
.4988 
.4943 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 


100.0 
109.1 
106.9 
103.7 
103.7 
101.9 

92.9 
. 89.1 

89.1 
100.8 
102.9 
108.1 

iia8 
iia8 

111.4 
110.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


$3.4292 
a 7600 
a 6817 
a 5720 
a 5720 
a 5250 
a 2374 
a 0907 
a 0907 
a 3595 
a 4026 
a 5750 
a 7632 
a 7632 
a 6832 
a 6503 
a 3869 
a 3869 
a 3869 




1891 




1892 




1893 




1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 




1898 




1899 




1900 




1901 




1902 




1903 




1904 




1905 




1906 




1907 
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Table IV.-AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued . 



Year. 



Average, 1890-1899.. 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1886 



House furnishing goods. 



1900.. 
UOI.. 

noe.. 

1903.. 

noi. 



1106. 

1907. 



Furniture: bed- 


room sets, ash. 


Average 


Relative 


price per 
set. 


price. 


110.555 


100.0 


12.000 


113.7 


12.000 


113.7 


12.000 


113.7 


11.000 


104.2 


11.000 


104.2 


9.950 


94.3 


8.750 


82.9 


8.750 


82.9 


10.000 


94.7 


10.100 


95.7 


11.250 


106.6 


11.250 


106.6 


11.750 


111.3 


12.167 


115.3 


12.250 


116.1 


12.354 


117.0 


12.958 


122.8 


14.500 


137.4 



Furniture 


: chairs, 


bedroom, 


maple. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


16.195 


100.0 


7.000 


113.0 


7.000 


113.0 


6.850 


110. G 


6.850 


110. C 


6.000 


9().9 


6.000 


96.9 


6.000 


96.9 


5.000 


80.7 


5.125 


82.7 


6.125 


98.9 


8.000 


129.1 


7.000 


113.0 


7.333 


118.4 


7.917 


127.8 


8.000 


129.1 


8.000 


129.1 


8.917 


143.9 


10.000 


161.4 



Furniture: chairs, 
kitchen. 



Furniture: tables, 
kitchen. 



Average 

price per 

dozen. 



Relative 
price. 



Average 

price per 

dozen. 



13.8255 
4.2000 
4.20()0 
4.2500 
4.2')()0 
3.r.(K)0 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.3130 
4.0420 

5.2aso 

4.7500 
4.9107 
5.0000 
4.7708 
4.7500 
5.1250 
5.7917 



100.0 

1(W.8 

109.8 

111.1 

111.1 

91.5 

91.5 

91.5 

91.5 

8*).() 

105.7 

180.1 

124.2 

128 

130 

124 

124 

134.0 

151.4 



$14,435 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
14.2.50 
14.250 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
14.450 
15.000 
15.600 
15.600 
15.(iOO 
15.600 
15.000 
10.. 500 
18.000 



Relative 
price. 



100.0 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

98.7 

98.7 

95.0 

95.6 

95.6 

100.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 

114.3 

124.7 



Year. 




Glassware: 


nappies, 


4-inch. 


Average 


Relative 


price per 
dozen. 


price. 


SO. 112 


100.0 


.120 


107.1 


.120 


107.1 


.120 


107.1 


.120 


107.1 


.120 


107.1 


.120 


107.1 


.100 


89.3 


.100 


89.3 


.100 


89.3 


.100 


89.3 


.100 


89.3 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 


.140 


125.0 



Glassware: 

pitchers, J-gallon, 

common. 



Average 


Relative 


price per 
dozen. 


price. 


11.175 


100.0 


1.250 


100.4 


1.250 


106.4 


1.250 


106.4 


1.250 


106.4 


1.250 


106.4 


1.250 


106.4 


1.250 


100.4 


1.000 


85.1 


1.000 


85.1 


1.000 


85.1 


1.000 


85.1 


1.300 


110.6 


1.300 


110.6 


1.300 


110.6 


1.150 


97.9 


1.050 


89.4 


1.0.50 


89.4 


1.050 


89.4 



Glassware: 

tum])lers, J-pint, 

common. 



Average 

price per 

dozen. 



Relative 
price. 



10 



.1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.18.50 
.1800 
.1700 
.1600 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 
.1850 
.1767 
.1000 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 



100.0 
101.4 
112.7 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 



104, 
101, 



95.8 



90.1 

73.2 

101.4 

101.2 

104.2 

99.5 

90.1 

84.5 

84.5 

84.5 



Table cutlery: carv- 
ers, stag handles. 



Average 

price per 

pair. 



SO. 80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.95 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.80 



Relative 
price. 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

118.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93 

93 

93.8 

100.0 



.8 

.8 
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Table !¥•— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE i 

1890-1899)--Continued. 





House lurnifthing goods. 


Miscellaneo 


Year. 


Table cutlery: 
knives and forks, 
cocobolo handles. 


Wooden waie: 
pails, oak-grained. 


Wooden waxe: 
tubs, oak-grained. 


Cotton-seed r 




Average 

price per 

gross. 


Relatiiw 
price. 


AvaragB 

price per 
dOBen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
nest Or 3. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton of 2000 

pounds. 


Rel 


Average, 1890-1899 . . 
1890 


SG.0600 
7.7500 
7.7500 
6.8500 
£.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.8000 
5l5000 
6l7600 
5.7600 

&5eoo 

6.5000 

&5eoo 

6.6667 
6.6875 
6.0500 
6.4638 


100.0 

127.9 

127.9 

113.0 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

62.5 

9a8 

94.9 

94.9 

167.3 

107.3 

107.3 

110.0 

Iia4 

99. o 

107.0 


$1.2988 
L6917 
1.4500 
L8500 
1.S125 
L2583 
L1206 
L2625 
1.2417 
1.1833 
L2667 
1.4917 
1.5500 
L5600 
1.5875 
L7900 
L70OO 
1.7000 
1.9706 


100.0 

122.6 

111.6 

108.9 

101. 1 

96.9 

86.3 

97.2 

95.6 

87.3 

97.5 

114.9 

119.3 

119.3 

122.2 

130.9 

130.9 

130.9 

161.7 


fL8471 
1.6500 
L5667 
L4000 
L8083 
L2875 
1.3500 
L2500 
L2500 
L2500 
L.2583 
L4417 
L4500 
L4500 
1.4600 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
L6000 


100.0 

122.5 

116.3 

103.9 

97.1 

95.6 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

98.4 

107.0 

107.6 

107.6 

107.6 

107.6 

107.6 

107.6 

116.8 


$21.9625 
23.3750 
25.2083 
23.6958 
25.7042 
22.5583 
18.9125 
19.9375 
20.4375 
19.0000 
20.7958 
25.5458 
25.0206 
27. 1333 
26.7083 
26.2000 
26.3583 
30.3917 
28.7042 




1891 




1892 




1893 




1894 




1895 




1896 




1897 




1898 




1899 




1900 




1901 




1902L 




1903 




1904. 




1905 




1906 




1907 









Year. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

Xaaii ............... 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



Misoellaneons. 



Cotton-seed oil: 


fiununer 


yellow. 


prime. 


Average 

price per 

gallon. 


Bdathm 
price. 


$0.3044 


160.0 


.3446 


113.2 


.3567 


117.2 


.8068 


191.4 


.4550 


149.5 


.3238 


106.4 


.2721 


69.4 


.2513 


82.6 


.2865 


77.7 


.2288 


75.2 


.2663 


87.5 


.8556 


116.8 


,8571 


117.3 


.4067 


183.6 


.3977 


130.7 


.3135 


103.0 


.2696 


88.6 


.3613 


118.7 


.4869 


160.0 



Jnte: raw. 



Average 

price per 

poond. 


Rcdative 
piioe. 


$0.0859 


100.0 


.0888 


108.1 


.0371 


108.3 


.0475 


132.3 


.0346 


96.4 


.0345 


96.1 


.0279 


77.7 


.6319 


86.9 


.0873 


108.9 


.0332 


92.5 


.0865 


101.7 


.9435 


121.2 


.6400 


111.4 


.0438 


122.0 


.0464 


129.2 


.0444 


123.7 


O.0398 


o 151.0 


a. 0539 


a 204. 5 


a. 0486 


a 184. 4 



Malt: western 


made. 


Average 

price per 

buflibel. 


Bdaiive 
price. 


$0.7029 


100. 


.7500 


106.7 


.9171 


131.9 


.6015 


114.0 


.7750 


110.3 


.7446 


105.9 


.«854 


97.5 


.1629 


80.1 


.S438 


77.4 


.6163 


87.7 


.6221 


88.5 


.«538 


93.0 


.7450 


106.0 


.7925 


112.7 


.7246 


103.1 


.6758 


96.1 


.6150 


87.5 


.6471 


92.1 


1.0346 


147.2 



Pai)er: new 



Average 

price per 

pound. 



$0.0299 
.0382 
.0340 
.0340 
.0318 
.0323 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271 
.0219 
.0209 
.0281 
.0226 
.0242 
.0253 
.0267 
.0242 
.0219 
.0249 



P« 



o Jute: raw, M-double triangle, shipments. For method of computing relative price, see pag 
and 328. Average price, 1904, $0.0326. 
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E IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
MMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
0-1899)— Concluded. 









Proof ff 

Average 

price per 

gallon. 


Misc(>ll£ 
pirits. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

91.6 

96.1 

93.5 

93.2 

96.5 

106.3 

104.6 

108.9 

106.3 

108.0 

10R.4 

111.8 

114 3 

111.4 

110.4 

109.7 

112.0 

114 2 


ineous. 

Ropt^: niHnila, 
|-inoh. 

XTr '-'-- 
pound. 1 **^*^^- 

10.0934 ' 100.0 

.1494 160.0 

.1038 111.1 

.1148 122.9 

. 0919 9S. 4 

. 0770 82. 4 

. 0735 78. 7 

. 06t)4 71. 1 

. 0631 67. 6 

. 0842 90. 1 

.1004 117.1 

.1320 141.3 

.1092 116.9 

.1348 ; 144.3 

«.1146 a 122.7 

a. 1171 12-). 4 

0.1195 a 127.9 

«.1252 n 134.0 

a . 1290 n 138. 1 

1 


Rul)N«r 

Averap' 

prict' per 

pound. 

SO. 8007 

.8379 

.7908 

.6763 

.7167 

.6744 

.7425 

.8000 

.8454 

.9271 

.9954 

.9817 

.8496 

.7273- 

.9054 

1.0875 

1.2425 

1.2131 

1. 0633 




Year. 


Paper: wrapping, 
manila. 


: Para 
nd. 




Average 

prieeper 

pound. 


RelatiTe 

price. 


Rj'lativo 
price. 


igc, 1890-1899.. 


s 


loao 

1010 

1010 

100.9 

1017 

106.6 

106.0 

106.3 

106.3 

83.0 

79.2 

86.8 

90i8 

89.9 

96.1 

95.8 

919 

9a4 

91.5 


$1.1499 
1.0533 
1.1062 
1.0757 
1.0713 
1.1326 
1.2109 
1.2081 
1.1830 
1.2220 
1.2421 
1.2460 
1.2861 
1.3138 
1.2800 
1.2092 
1.2616 
1.2879 
1.3133 


KJO.O 
104.6 




98. S 





84 5 




89.5 




842 




92.7 




99.9 




106.6 




115.8 




124 3 




]'>^ 6 




106 1 




90.8 


1 


113 1 


1 


135 8 


i 


l.>5.2 


\ 


li>I 5 


r 


l.t? 8 







Year. 



^'^?L^J^'°*'*" i Starch: laundry. 



[erage, 1890-1899 
10 

tt 

tt 

tt. :; 

K. 

16. 

». 

17 

H 

• 

•. 

H 

B 

B 

H 

16 

ft 

17 



blCU, jp 


vrv. 


Average 

price i)er 

pound. 


Relative, 
price. 


$0.0569 


loao 


.0694 


1014 


.0621 


109.1 


.0624 


109.7 


.0615 


108.1 


.0688 


103.3 


.0607 


89.1 


.0602 


88.2 


.0S31 


93.3 


.0660 


96.7 


.0668 


96.1 


.0613 


107.7 


.0655 


115.1 


.0668 


110.5 


.0668 


115.6 


.0647 


113.7 


.0680 


1112 


.0650 


1112 


.0671 


117.9 



price p^ 
pound. 



Relative 
price. 



$0.0348 
.0871 
.042(> 
.0373 
.0966 
.0366 
.0963 
.0310 
.0900 
.0300 
.0800 
.0340 
.0963 
.0454 
.0431 
.0969 
.0929 
.0967 
.0404 



100.0 

106.6 

122.4 

107.2 

106.2 

105.2 

104.3 

89.1 

86.2 

86.2 

86.2 

97.7 

104.3 

130.5 

123,9 

106.0 

945 

105.5 

116.1 



Tobacco- Dluc . Tobacco: smokinp, 
lODacco. piug. grau.,Seal of N. C. 



Average n,.,,,tivo' Average t^„,„.5„_ 



price ])er 
pound 



I0.39<i2 
.4050 
.400S 
. 3725 
.3yt>7 
.4000 
.4000 
.3808 
.3758 
.4133 
.4175 
.4433 
.4<>58 
.4542 
.4500 
.4700 
.4900 
.4833 
.4700 



I 



price. 



100.0 
102.2 
101.2 
94 
100 1 
101.0 
101.0 
96.1 
94 9 
104 3 
105.4 
111.9 
117.6 
114 6 
113.6 
118. 6 
123.7 
122.0 
118.6 



price per 
pound. ■ 



$0.5090 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5300 
.5600 
.5600 
.5600 
.5502 
.5700 
.5825 
.tiOOO 
.6000 
.6000 



price. 



100.0 



98 

98 

98 

98. 

98. 

98. 

98. 

98.2 
1041 
110.0 
110.0 
110-0 
109.9 
112.0 
114 4 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 



«iV 



■inch. 
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Table V,— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907. 

[ For explanation and discussion of this table, see pages 337 to 346. Average price for 1890-1899=100.0.] 



Farm products. 



Year. 


Cotton: 




upland, 




mld- 




1 dling. 

1 

1 


1890.... 


I 

142.9 


1891 


110.8 


1892.... 


99.0 


1893.... 
1894.... 


. 107. 2 


' 90.2 


1895.... 


1 94.0 


1890 


' 102.0 


1897.... 


92.2 


1898.... 


76.9 


1899.... 


84.7 


1900.... 


1 123.8 


1901 


1 111.1 


1902 


1 115.1 
144.7 


1903.... 


1904. . . . 


155.9 


1905... . 


i 123.1 


1906.... 


142.0 


1907.... 


153.0 



Grain. 



Flax- I 

Bt-ed: Barley: 
No. 1. by 
sample 



125.5 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.0 

111.8 

72.9 

78.1 

99.8 

104.0 

146.7 

145.8 

135.0 

94.1 

99.6 

107.6 

99.1 

106.1 



111.6 

134.5 

112.2 

103.3 

113.2 

94.8 

65.7 

71.2 

95.9 

97.6 

106.2 

129.8 

139.4 

121.2 

116.9 

107.0 

112.8 

169.0 




Rye: 
No. 2, 
cash. 



Wheat: 
cash. 



Aver- 
age. 



103.8 


115.6 


103.0 


118.9 


151.0 


144.1 


157.6 


128.1 


118.3 


113.2 


127.7 


104.9 


104.2 


105.2 


92.6 


90.1 


113.7 


115.7 


88.1 


74 4 


104.0 


88.3 


91.2 


79.9 


67.8 


67.0 


66.5 


85.4 


66.9 


67.9 


74.9 


105.8 


82.6 


91.9 


03.8 


117.8 


87.6 


91.2 


104.4 


94.7 


100.2 


84.5 


97.9 


93.7 


130.6 


118.3 


100.8 


95.7 


156.9 


147.3 


102.5 


96.7 


121.1 


131.7 


97.5 


105.1 


132.6 


135.8 


133.4 


138.3 


131.7 


111.2 


134 5 


134.5 


121.8 


122.1 


lis. 5 


105.6 


138.8 


167.4 


145.4 


12a 8 



iiao 

143.0 

115.3 

99.1 

101.0 

91.6 

70.6 

77.3 

96.4 

96.1 

96.6 

116.0 

129.0 

116.3 

131.4 

123.8 

116.6 

148.3 



Hay: 
timo- 
thy, 
No. 1. 



Hides: 
green, 
salted, 
packers, 
heavy 
native 
steers. 



95.8 
117.8 
113.5 
107.4 

vv. 9 

109.1 

99.0 

sao 

79.9 
96.6 
110.9 
123.0 
120.9 
119.2 
112.5 
107.9 
124.3 
162.4 



99.6 

101.5 

92.8 

79.9 

68.4 

109.7 

86.6 

106.3 

122.8 

131.8 

127.4 

132.0 

142.8 

124.8 

124.4 

152.6 

164.7 

155.3 



Hops: 

New 

York 

State, 

choice. 



148.0 

149.1 

141.4 

128.8 

8&5 

53.1 

48.fi 

6&S 

9LS 

88.3 



97.1 
1341 
ISBifi 

92.0 
86.1 













Live stock. 










Aver- 




























Cattle. 






Hogs. 






Sheep. 






age, 


Year. 






















fftrm 


Steers, 

choice 

to extra. 


Steers, 
good to 
choice. 


Aver- 
age. 


Heavy. 


Light. 


Aver- 
age. 


Native. 


West- 
ern. 


Aver- 
age. 


Aver- 
age. 


prod- 
ucts. 


1890. . . . 


91.5 


87.4 


89.5 


89.6 


88.8 


89.2 


120.6 


118.0 


119.3 


99.3 


uao 


1891.... 


110.6 


107.7 


109.2 


100.2 


98.2 


99.2 


120.0 


115.6 


117.8 


108.7 


121.5 


1892. . . . 


95.7 


95.0 


95.4 


116.8 


114.6 


115.7 


127.2 


123.2 


126.2 


112.1 


111.7 


1893.... 


103.8 


102.2 


103.0 


148.4 


148.7 


148.6 


103.2 


104.3 


103.8 


118.4 


107.8 


1894.... 


97.0 


95.6 


96.3 


112.7 


111.6 


112.2 


71.7 


76.4 


73.6 


94.0 


m 


1895. . . . 


103.1 


104.2 


103.7 


97.0 


96.2 


96.6 


78.5 


78.3 


78.4 


92.9 


93.3 


1896.... 


86.4 


90.2 


88.3 


76.1 


80.5 


78.3 


7a 


79.4 


78.7 


8L8 


7a3 


1897.... 


98.2 


100.8 


99. u 


81.4 


84.2 


82.8 


93.1 


95.3 


94.2 


92.2 


85i2 


1898.... 


101.1 


103.2 


102.2 


86.2 


85.0 


85.6 


104.4 


10&3 


104.9 


97.5 


9&1 


1899.... 


112. 6 


113.7 


113.2 


91.5 


92.1 


91.8 


103.3 


10&2 


104.3 


103.1 


loao 


1900... 


108.7 


113.9 


111.3 


115.2 


115.7 


115.5 


109.7 


114.3 


112.0 


112.9 


109.5 


1901.... 


115. 1 


118.1 


116.6 


135.0 


133.9 


134.5 


89.2 


94.7 


92.0 


114.3 


116.8 


1902.... 


140.4 


138.5 


139.5 


158.0 


152.4 


155.2 


100.6 


105.7 


103.2 


132.6 


13a5 


1903... 


104.7 


106.9 


105.8 


137.3 


137.0 


137.2 


98.7 


98.0 


98.4 


113.8 


118.8 


1904... 


112.0 


109.7 


110.9 


116.8 


116.5 


116.7 


110.3 


107.8 


109.1 


112.2 


126.2 


1905. . . 


112.2 


110.2 


111.2 


119.9 


120.4 


120.2 


134.5 


128.6 


13L5 


m.o 


1212 


1906... 


115.2 


113.1 


114.2 


141.3 


143.1 


142.2 


13L7 


133.5 


132.6 


129.7 


123.6 


1907... 


123.0 


122.8 


122.9 


137.8 


140.6 


139.2 


130.3 


123.5 


126.9 


129.7 


137.1 
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:able v.— yearly relative prices of commodities, 1890 TO 1907 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1800-1899—100.0.] 













Food, etc 


• 










Beans: 
medium 








Bread. 








ear. 




Crackers. 




1 


Loaf. 


























choice. 








; Washing- 


Ilomc- 

mado 

(N. Y. 

market.) 


Vienna 




Average. 






Boston. 


Soda. 


Average. 


ton mar- 


(N. Y. 


Average. 














ket. 


market.) 








121.5 


104.0 


111.4 


107.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


103.6 


134.9 


104.0 


111.4 


107.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


103.6 




112.0 


102.2 


106.3 


104.3 


100.6 


100.9- 


101.1 


100.9 


102.2 




119.2 


96.6 


104.5 


100.6 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


100.7 




110.6 


96.6 


101.0 


98.8 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


100.0 




107.2 


97.2 


94.0 


95.6 


94.1 


100.9 


101.1 


98.7 


97.5 




7a 3 


96.6 


91.6 


94.1 


102.5 


90.5 


90.6 


94.5 


94.4 




G2.6 


88.0 


82.5 


85.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101^1 


100.9 


94.6 




74.7 


106.9 


105.6 


107.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


103.4 




87.0 


105.9 


92.3 


99.1 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


100.2 




125.6 


111.4 


94.0 


102.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


101.6 




131.3 


118.9 


97.5 


108.2 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


103.8 




115.0 


118.9 


97.5 


108.2 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


103.8 




135.5 


112.6 


90.0 


101.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 


101.0 




120.4 


115.2 


91.6 


103.4 


102.5 


110.4 


105.1 


106.0 


105.0 




128.8 


132.5 


95.1 


113.8 


100.6 


iiao 


113.6 


110.9 


112.1 




113.8 


133.7 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118.6 


113.6 


110.9 


111.4 




106.4 


133.7 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


118. G 


113.0 


110.9 


111.4 







But 


ter. 

Dairy, 

New 

York 

State. 


Aver- 
age. 


Cheese: 

New 

York, 

full 

cream. 


Coffee: 

Rio 
No. 7. 


Eggs: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near- 
by. 






Fish. 






ar. 


Cream- 
ery, 
Elgin 

(Elgin 
mar- 
ket). 


Cream- 
ery, 
extra 
(New 
York 
mar- 
ket). 


Cod, 

dry, 
])ank, 
large. 


Her- 
ring, 
shore, 
round. 


Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.3s, 


Salmon, 
canned. 


Aver- 
ago. 


• • « • 


103.1 


101.5 


96.5 


100.4 


97.1 


136.6 


99.1 


101.7 


93.3 


129.2 


111.4 


108.9 


• • • • 


ll&S 


115.3 


117.6 


116.1 


102.4 


127.3 


110.0 


120.5 


124.6 


108.4 


101.8 


113.8 


• • • • 


116.6 


116.5 


116.1 


116.4 


107.2 


108.9 


110.4 


126.3 


77.8 


92.0 


100.7 


99.2 


• • • • 


11&9 


120.5 


124.6 


121.3 


109.0 


131.2 


114.5 


114.2 


101.0 


92.0 


101.4 


102.2 


• • • • 


101.1 


102.1 


103.3 


102.2 


107.4 


126.0 


93.5 


106.7 


89.9 


78.2 


96.7 


92.9 


• • • • 


9&1 


95.3 


93.0 


94.5 


94.1 


121.2 


102.0 


98.9 


83.6 


110.6 


102.1 


98.8 


• • • • 


82.6 


82.1 


82.3 


82.3 


92.0 


93.9 


88.7 


75.4 


88.8 


98.5 


105.2 


92.0 


• ■ • * 


84.7 


84.5 


83.2 


84.1 


98.1 


60.4 


87.5 


80.9 


96.3 


86.5 


90.8 


88.6 


• ■ • • 


86.9 


87.2 


86.4 


86.8 


83.3 


48.2 


92.6 


83.0 


111.4 


96.7 


86.0 


94.4 


• • • • 


95.6 


94.8 


97.1 


95.8 


108.9 


46.0 


101.6 


92.0 


133.2 


107.9 


103.8 


109.2 


• • • • 


100.4 


100.1 


104.5 


101.7 


114.3 


62.6 


100.7 


94.9 


134.6 


98.3 


120.2 


112.0 


• • • • 


97.4 


96.5 


99.2 


97.7 


102.4 


49.2 


10(). 7 


107.2 


131.9 


70.0 


116.3 


108.0 


» 


111.2 


110.6 


114 5 


112.1 


114.1 


44.6 


122.7 


91.2 


129.9 


97.3 


109.0 


107.0 


i-...i 106.1 


104.7 


106.2 


105.7 


123.3 


42.6 


123.2 


105.0 


151.7 


123.5 


110.0 


122.6 


i....l 100.4 


97.6 


97.3 


98.4 


103.2 


59.6 


135.0 


130.4 


144.4 


102.6 


117.1 


123.6 


5.... 111.9 


111.0 


115.6 


112.8 


122.8 


63.4 


138.2 


132.4 


158.9 


98.5 


115.7 


126.4 


6....1 113.3 


111.0 


114.9 


113.1 


133.0 


61.8 


133.2 


136.2 


168.0 


104.7 


114.3 


130.8 


f7.... 127.2 
1 


126.2 


132.0 

- 


128.5 


143.3 


50.1 


141. 2 


138.6 


1G2.9 


98.5 


113.2 


128.3 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1< 

Continued. 



[Avenge price for 1800-1890-100.0.] 



Year. 



Food, etc. 



Flour. 



Buck- 
wheat. 




1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 
1901 . . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 



104.0 

125l7 

02.1 

121.9 

12&4 

86.2 

71.1 

7&4 

79.8 

118.4 

106.3 

106.4 

U&l 

119.5 

120.1 

112.7 

ll&O 

132.4 



Wheat. 



Spring 
patents. 



Winter 
straights. 



101.4 


120.7 


148.3 


123.6 


121.1 


101.1 


93.0 


93.2 


83.8 


83.7 


94.5 


84.8 


80.9 


88.8 


84.6 


106.8 


92.9 


110.1 


99.4 


87.8 


103.3 


89.4 


loai 


88.7 


108.9 


88.6 


94.9 


ioa8 


131.1 


125.2 


134.7 


126.2 


115.9 


99.5 


138.7 


113. 5 



121.0 

127.6 

107.2 

85.4 

71.5 

84.0 

94.1 

113.4 

107.8 

88.0 

87.1 

8&0 

9a7 

93.4 

125.5 

118.1 

94.0 

103.7 



Average. 



120.9 

125.6 

104.2 

89.3 

77.6 

84.4 

91.2 

110.1 

109.0 

87.9 

88.3 

87.4 

89.7 

97.1 

125.4 

122.2 

96.8 

108.6 



Average. 



111.8 

181.3 

105.4 

08.4 

91.1 

87.4 

88.6 

9&1 

97.7 

98.4 

07.0 

9&8 

99.6 

102.2 

125i5 

122.9 

106.1 

122.1 



Fruit. 



Apples. 



Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 



184.1 

129.9 

81.2 

109.4 

128.9 

80.0 

62.9 

6&5 

lO&l 

102.6 

72.6 

88. 7 

108.7 

72.1 

71.2 

.82.5 

115.5 

99.5 



Sun-dried. 



134.0 

160.2 

82.1 

08.6 

122.5 

93.4 

60.6 

61.8 

77.8 

118.4 

86.0 

79.6 

98.4 

83.9 

64.7 

67.6 

103.3 

123.9 



Av 







Fruit. 


Average. 


Glu- 
cose. (•) 


Lard: 

prime 

contract. 


Meal: com. 


Year. 


Currants, 
in barrels. 


Prunes, 

California, 

in boxes. 


Raisins, 

California, 

London 

layer. 


Fine 
white. 


Fine 
yellow. 


A 


1890 


127.5 

113.6 

79.2 

72.0 


138.0 
129.2 
128.6 
134.2 


157.3 

12a 1 

97.9 

113.3 


138.2 

130.6 

93.8 

105.5 




96.8 
100.9 
117.9 
157.5 


101.2 
140.6 
113.7 
105.0 


100.8 
143.4 
114.2 
106.5 




1891 






1892 






1893.... 


124.3 




XWf4 ■ k • • 


46.1 


9&0 


76.9 


93J9 


111.4 


11&2 


106.7 


104.5 




1805.... 


67.7 


86.0 


9&2 


84.5 


109.2 


99.8 


102.2 


104.4 




1896.... 


87.2 


7&1 


67.9 


70.7 


81.7 


71.7 


77.5 


77.2 




1897.... 


127.7 


70.5 


93.2 


81.7 


86.0 


67.4 


77.8 


75.1 




1898.... 


154.7 


7a3 


92.7 


10(T.O 


91.8 


84.4 


84.1 


83.2 




1809.... 


125.3 


73.0 


85.5 


101.0 


95.6 


86.0 


91.1 


9L2 




1900.... 


192.0 


67.4 


101.3 


103.9 


104.9 


105.5 


96.5 


97.4 




1901.... 


221.6 


67.8 


96.1 


109.8 


116.0 


135.3 


114.2 


116.8 




1902.... 


131.7 


71.2 


112.3 


104.5 


153.6 


161.9 


146.4 


150.0 




1903.... 


126.9 


62.1 


96.3 


88.3 


129.7 


134.1 


123.7 


125.7 




1904.... 


130.1 


59.6 


98.2 


96.0 


126.3 


m.8 


127.8 


131.1 




1905.... 


130.7 


50.3 


79.1 


83.8 


126.1 


113.9 


126.4 


130.3 




1906.... 


163.7 


83.5 


106.6 


117.9 


142.9 


135.6 


120.8 


124.2 




1907.... 


187.5 


76.6 


108.4 


119.2 


150.4 


140.7 


129.5 


133.5 





^Average for 1893-1899»100.0. 



WBGLBBkUt FBIOES^ 1890 TO 1907. 
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Y.-TKARLY BELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907— 

Continued. 

[Average prtoe for 18B0-l8Qlh- 100.0.] 
Food, etc. 



Meat. 



Beef. 



Fxesh, 
QAtive 
sldes^ 



8^.2 
106.2 

96.8 
106.4 

97.0 
102.7 

90.5 

99.7 
101.3 
108.3 
104.3 
102.1 
125.^ 
101.7 
106.1 
104.0 
101.2 
114.7 



salt, 
extra 
meat* 



86.S 

104. « 

84.4 

102.2 
101.0 
101.4 
93.7 
95.7 
114.3 
115.9 
121.7 
116.3 
IfT.l 
113.1 
109.4 
125.0 
110.3 
122.5 



Salt, 
hams, 

WMt- 

ern. 



80.4 

85.8 

80.5 

98.6 

101.5 

95.9 

88.1 

129.1 

118.8 

125.6 

1U.2 

112.6 

118.0 

117.2 

123.5 

121.6 

119.2 

144.0 



AVW- 
agB« 



85.5 

98.8 

88.0 

102.1 

99.8 

100.0 

90.8 

106.8 

111.4 

116.6 

113.4 

116.3 

130.3 

110.7 

113.0 

116.9 

110.2 

127.1 



•tfa'.;j!ii 



Pork. 



Bacon, 
short 
dear 
Bides. 



89.3 

103.6 

116.6 

155.3 

111.3 

96.3 

78.2 

80.1 

88.3 

86. 

111. 

132. 

159. 

142. 

114.8 

118.5 

130.6 

141.3 



4 
4 

.0 
.0 

,1 



Bacon, 

short rib 

sides. 



8».3 

103.8 

116.5 

154.0 

112.2 

96.3 

73.0 

79.6 

90.5 

85.1 

111.6 

132.5 

159.5 

143.0 

115.4 

119.4 

140.2 

140.1 



Hams, 
smoked. 



101.1 

99.8 

109.3 

126.9 

103.6 

96.2 

95.8 

90.9 

82.0 

93.8 

104.2 

109.2 

123.1 

129.2 

108.9 

106.3 

125.5 

132.4 



Salt, 

mess, 

old to 

new. 



104.4 

97.2 

99.1 

157.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

80.3 

107.5 

134.2 

154.2 

143.1 

120.6 

123.9 

150.5 

151.0 





Mutton, 




ATer- 


dressed. 


age. 




96.0 


123.7 


101.1 


114.9 


110.4 


121.2 


148.5 


106.5 


112.1 


80.2 


97.6 


82.2 


79.7 


82.9 


81.8 


96.6 


86.4 


96.0 


86.4 


94.3 


108.7 


96.4 


127.0 


89.5 


149.0 


97.9 


139.4 


98.7 


114.9 


103.2 


117.0 


113.9 


139.0 


120.7 


141.2 


116.0 



Aver- 
age. 



95.5 

102.0 

103.4 

125.8 

103.5 

96.6 

84.3 

93.0 

97.2 

98.7 

108.9 

116.1 

135.6 

123.5 

112.7 

116.6 

125.9 

132.8 



Milk: 
fre^. 



103.1 

104.7 

106.1 

109.4 

108.1 

98.2 

91.8 

92.2 

93.7 

99.2 

107.5 

108.7 

112.9 

112.9 

107.8 

113.3 

118.6 

131.4 



Molas- 
ses: Mew 
Oftaana, 
open 
IseUla. 



112.4 
88.5 

101.2 

106.3 
98.1 
97.8 

108.0 
834 
97.8 

151.5 
120.1 
115.5 
112.5 
167.8 
102.5 

vn.9 

129.7 



Rice: 
domes- 

tio> 
choloe. 



107.8 

113.5 

101.4 

81.8 

9B.8 

95.0 

92.5 

96.6 

106.4 

106.2 

97.7 

97.7 

99.6 

100.9 

7&6 

74.3 

M.5 

95.2 





Salt. 




Soda: 
biciLr- 










bonate 




Ameri* 


Ash- 


Aver- 


of, 


Nut- 


can. 


ton's, 


age. 


Ameri- 


megs. 








can. 




112.5 


111.9 


112.2 


131.6 


146.2 


111.7 


108.1 


109.9 


151.7 


140.7 


107.5 


107.8 


107.7 


104.3 


123.1 


90.6 


105.5 


102.6 


136.4 


106.1 


102.1 


101.6 


101.9 


128.2 


92.5 


99.6 


93.0 


96.3 


84.7 


91.8 


88.4 


93.0 


90.7 


72.7 


83,1 


93.9 


93.0 


93.5 


71.8 


77.6 


94.4 


93.0 


93.7 


61.7 


72.7 


90.4 


93.0 


91.7 


56.0 


66.4 


142.1 


93.0 


117.6 


58.9 


60.2 


121.6 


99.0 


110.3 


61.2 


54.3 


90.3 


101.0 


95.7 


61.7 


46.9 


87.2 


102.0 


94.6 


61.7 


66.6 


109.4 


(«) 


109.4 


62.2 


50.3 


107.2 


W 


107.2 


62.2 


39.8 


101.4 


r) 


101.4 


62.2 


40.0 


112.6 


w 


112.6 


62.2 


32.3 



Spices. 



Pepper, 
Singa- 
pore. 




153.7 


150.0 


116.6 


128.7 


92.0 


107.6 


79.4 


92.8 


68.9 


80.7 


66.4 


79.1 


66.8 


75.0 


88.7 


83.2 


119.0 


95.9 


149.1 


107.8 


172.4 


116.3 


172.5 


113.4 


167.6 


107.3 


172.1 


119.4 


164.1 


107.2 


162.6 


101.2 


151.9 


96.0 


132.7 


82.5 



Starch: 
pure 
com. 



99.6 

109.5 

109.5 

109.5 

103.5 

101.1 

93.6 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

85.8 

80.3 

92.5 

95.8 

100.7 

105.3 

109.5 



a Quotations discontinaed. 
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Table Y.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0.] 



Year. 



Food, etc. 



Sugar. 



89»fair 
refin- 
ing. 



90° con- 

trlfu- 

gttl. 



Crranu- 
lutod. 



Avor- 
ago. 



Tallow. 



1890.... 


143.9 


141.1 


130.5 


1891 . . . . 


' 101.8 


ini.i 


99.7 


1892 


84.5 


85.7 


92.1 


1893.... 


1 94.3 


95.1 


102.3 


1894.... 


81.2 


83.5 


87.0 


1895.... 


85.2 


84.1 


87.9 


1896.... 


1 93.9 


93.7 


95.9 


1897 


' 90.6 


92.1 


95.1 


1898.... 


109.2 


109.5 


105.2 


1899.... 


115.4 


114.3 


104.2 


1900 


119.2 


118.2 


112.8 


1901 


103.6 


104.4 


106.8 


1902.... 


! 89.3 


91.5 


94.2 


1903 


95.0 


96.1 


98.2 


1904.... 


102.1 


102.7 


101.0 


1905..-. 


108.8 


110.6 


111.2 


1906.... 


93.7 


95.3 


95.5 


1907.... 


95.7 


97.0 


98.4 



Year. 



18C0.. 
1891 . . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904. . 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 



138.5 


105.7 


100.9 


111.0 


87.4 


106.4 


97.2 


126.1 


83.9 


110.3 


85.7 


99. 8 


94.5 


78.9 


92.6 


76.3 


108.0 


81.8 


111.3 


10*. 1 


116.7 


111.6 


104.9 


119.1 


91.7 


144.6 


96.4 


117.2 


101.9 


105.5 


110.2 


103.2 


94.8 


119.3 


97.0 


142.8 



Tea: 


Vegetables, fr 


csh. 

Aver- 
age. 


Vine- 
gar: 
cider, 
Mon- 
arch. 


For- 
mosa, 
fine. 


Onions. 


Pota- 
toes, 
white. 

119.3 


1 

96.3 


127.8 


123.6 


105.4 


99.2 


121.3 


154.9 


138.1 


121.8 


106.0 


106.0 


91.1 


98.6 


111.1 


101.7 


93.8 


134.5 


114.2 


101.5 


98.0 


95.6 


122.8 


109.2 


101.5 


95.1 


91.6 


86.7 


89.2 


98.1 


91.0 


67.3 


39.4 


48.4 


88.0 


98.6 


115.5 


65.7 


90.6 


88.0 


104.2 


96.2 


102.1 


99.2 


89.6 


109.8 


94.8 


83.0 


89.2 


94.7 


104.9 


71.4 


74.9 


73.2 


91.3 


100.4 


103.0 


113.0 


108.0 


89.6 


106.2 


107.2 


119.4 


113.3 


95.3 


80.9 


104.9 


105.2 


105.1 


88.0 


97.1 


104.6 


146.3 


125.5 


8Q.6 


94.2 


96.3 


80.7 


88.0 


98.6 


82.8 


96.8 


109.7 


103.3 


116.0 


81.0 


103.0 


98.4 


100.7 


116.7 



Cloths and clothing. 



Bags: 
2-ba., 
Amos- 
koag. 



113.9 

111.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

95.6 

103.4 

112.6 

101.0 

102 

104 

128 

109.6 

129.1 

138.5 



Blankets. 



Boots and shoes. 



11-4, 

aU 

wool. 



108.3 
106.0 



107. 
107. 
101, 

89. 

89. 

89. 
107. 

95. 
107. 
101.2 
101.2 
110.1 
110.1 
119.0 
122.0 
119.0 



1 

1 

,2 
.3 
,3 
,3 

1 
.2 

1 





11-4, 




11-4, 


cotton 




cotton 


warp, 


A vftr- 


warp, 


cotton 




all wool 


and 


age. 


fiUing. 


wool 
filling. 




106.0 


108.5 


107.6 


106.0 


108.5 


106.8 


104.4 


101.4 


104.3 


104.4 


99.1 


103.5 


89.7 


96.7 


95.9 


88.1 


94.3 


90.6 


91.4 


94.3 


91.7 


106.0 


99.1 


98.1 


102.0 


99.1 


102.7 


102.0 


99.1 


98.8 


122.3 


123.8 


117.7 


106.0 


112.0 


106.4 


106.0 


112.0 


106.4 


114.2 


117.9 


114.1 


118.3 


123.8 


117.4 


126.4 


141.5 


129.0 


130.5 


141.5 


131.3 


130.5 


141.5 


130.3 



Men's 

bro- 

gans, 

split. 



106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102.3 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

94.8 

95.4 

94.1 

93.5 

93.5 

101.5 

126.8 

128.7 



Men's 
calf bal. 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


Men's 

split 

boots. 


Men's 
vicildd 
shoes, 
Good- 
year, 
wblt. 


Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes. 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


104.0 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


97.9 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


94.8 


101.0 


100.9 


108.7 


91.7 


101.0 


97.9 


108.7 


91.7 


101.0 


91.7 


97.8 


104.0 


101.0 


94.8 


97.8 


104.0 


101.0 


97.9 


87.0 


104.0 


97.6 


100.9 


87.0 


104.0 


94.3 


104.0 


87.0 


104.0 


94.3 


110. 1 


87.0 


110.6 


96.8 


112.4 


87.0 


104.5 


96.8 


111.1 


87.0 


105.5 


98.9 


113.1 


87.0 


108.6 


98.9 


113.7 


87.3 


112.3 


100.0 


120.5 


95.5 


119.6 


o 108.0 


144.8 


103.4 


126.2 


o 109.0 


160.0 


109.7 


123.1 



Aver- 
age, 
food, 
etc. 



112. -s 
115. 'a' 
103.^ 
110. :? 
99.^ 

94. e 

83.8 

87.7 

94.4 

08.S 

104.2 

106.9 

111.3 

107.1 

107.2 

108.7 

112.» 

117.9 



Aver- 
age. 



104.8 

103.6 

102.7 

100.9 

99.4 

08.7 

99.6 

97.2 

96.3 

96.8 

99.4 

99.2 

08.9 

100.2 

101.1 

107.4 

121.8 

125.9 



a Men's vici calf shoes, Blucher bal., vici calf top, single sole. For method of computing relative 
price, see pages 327 and 328. 
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Tabib y.-yEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1800 TO 1907- 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1809-1 100.0.] 



1 


1 






Cloths and clothing. 
Carpets. 


Cotton fliiinu 


■ 


1 


/ Broad- 


1 




'Is. 


I 


f cloths: 


1 










~ 


... 




1 










' 


1 Yeu 


. first 

/ 54-ineh, 
1 XXX 


Calico: 
Cocheco 


Brussels, 


Ingrain, 


Wilton, 




23 .van's 


v. vjird.s 






prints. 


5-frame, 


,2-Pl>A 


5-franie, 


Averagp. 


to the 


to tho 


Average. 






Bigelow. 


Lowell. 


Bigelow. 




pouini. 


poun'I. 






J wool. 








104.2 


la'x.a 


123.0 


119.7 




1X0 


113.7 


117.6 


103.1 


108.6 


121.8 


mi.... 


113.7 


104.0 


112.7 


116.2 


109.4 


112.8 


123.11 


119.7 


121.8 


m.... 


113.7 


117.6 


103.1 


106.1 


104.2 


104. .'■i 


lis. 7 


113.0 


115.9 


MB.... 


113.7 


113.0 


96.3 


111. I 


104.2 


104. r> 


102. 7 


KNKO 


101.4 


MM.... 


91.2 


99.6 


93.5 


08.5 


104.2 


98.7 


*.».'». <i 


9.'). 7 


95.7 


im.... 


79.7 


94.0 


93.5 


88.4 


91.1 


91.0 


•'2. 1 


91.3 


91.7 


UK.... 


79.7 


94.9 


93.5 


85.9 


91.1 


JK).2 


92.1 


05. 7 


93.9 


MB7.... 


98.2 


90.4 


95.9 


90.9 


93.8 


93.,') 


M.4 


95.7 


88.6 


«m. ... 


98.2 


81.4 


103.1 


98.5 


99.0 


100.2 


SI. 4 


80.5 


81.0 


m.... 


98.2 


87.3 


103.1 


96.0 


99.0 


9i).4 


S7.7 


88. 3 


88.0 


MOO.... 


106.0 


94.9 


103.1 


103.5 


101.0 


102.7 


104.5 


98.6 


101.6 


Mm.... 


110.3 


90.4 


1013.1 


101.0 


101. 6 


101.9 


1H).7 


100.0 


95.4 


M02 


110.3 


90.4 


103.5 


101.9 


iar.2 


102.5 


02. 1 


100.0 


96.1 


^^99m • • ■ 


110.3 


91.1 


108.7 


108.1 


10H.0 


108.6 


104.1 


109.4 


106.8 


M04.... 


110.5 


96.7 


110.3 


109.1 


110.7 


IIO.O 


IL'.'). 4 


125.7 


125.6 


M05.... 


115.2 


93.6 


115.1 


110.2 


115.9 


115.7 


121.0 


US. 4 


119.7 


uQ6.... 


116.6 


99.6 


117.9 


116.2 


118.9 


117.7 


130.7 


125. 7 


128.2 


MW.... 


116.6 


a 121.0 


124.7 


121.2 


123.7 


123.2 


139.9 


139. 1 


139.5 




Cotton 

thread:. 

6-cord, 

aOO-yard 

!^^: 

Coats. 


C 


otton yam 


9. 


Donims: 
Amos- 
keag. 


Brown, 

Ppp- 

pon»ll. 


Drillings. 

30-inch, 
Stark A. 


Average. 


Flannels: 
white, 
4-4. Bal- 
lard 
Valo 
No. 3. 


Year. 


Carded, 
white, 
mnlft- 
spun, 

northern, 


Carded, 
white, 
mula- 
spun, 

northern, 


Average. 




oone8,10/l 


cones, 22/1. 




112.5 




122.8 






«».... 


101.6 


111.3 


1 

112.1 


111.7 


110.4 


121.1 


116.8 


1»1.... 


100.7 


111.6 


114.0 


112.8 


109.6 


114.0 


115.2 


114.0 


116.8 


m.... 


100.7 


117.2 


116.8 


117.0 


109. fi 


101.7 


102.7 


102.2 


115.9 


m.... 


100.7 


112.4 


106.6 


110.5 


112. 5 


103.1 


108.1 


105.6 


109.5 


m.... 


100.7 


94.7 


91.2 


93.0 


105.4 


97.7 


9t).4 


97.1 


94.1 


m.... 


100.7 


91.9 


92.2 


92.1 


94. (i 


92.5 


93.9 


93.2 


81.7 


1896.... 


99.6 


92.2 


93.7 


93.0 


94.(5 


100.2 


100.2 


100.2 


85.4 


1897.... 


96.4 


90.3 


90.8 


90.6 


89.2 


91.8 


88.9 


90.4 


82.6 


1866.... 


96.4 


90.5 


91.0 


90.8 


85.9 


89.7 


83.9 


86.8 


97.8 


1899.... 


96.4 


87.6 


89.4 


88.5 


85.8 


89.2 


S7.7 


88.5 


99.5 


IflOO.... 


120.1 


115.0 


115.9 


116.5 


102.8 


105.9 


104.0 


105. 


108.7 


1901.... 


120.1 


96.6 


97.9 


98.3 


100.2 


102. 3 


102.1 


102.2 


100.8 


1902.... 


120.1 


95.6 


92.4 


94.0 


100. (i 


100.5 


ia3.5 


102 


105.8 


1903 


120.1 


116.2 


109.5 


112.9 


108.0 


108. 2 


111.5 


109.9 


114.3 


1904 


120.1 


123.2 


115.7 


119.5 


llO.fi 


127.1 


126.3 


126.7 


117.6 


1906 


120.1 


107.8 


103.6 


105.7 


103.7 


12().0 


121.5 


123. S 


118.4 


1906 


120.1 


124.6 


117.0 


120.8 


lis. 1 


135. 5 


142.0 


138.8 


122.4 


1907 


134.8 


137.1 


130.6 


133.9 


132.3 


144.2 


150.1 


147.2 


123.1 



a Calico: American standard prints, 64 x 64. Yo: method of computing roliitivo price, see pages 327 
and 328. 
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Table T.—YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMOI>rnES, 1890 TO 1907- 

Continued. 



( Ayerage price for 18B0-1899h« 100.0.] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Oixighams. 


Horse 
blan- 
kets: 6 
pounds 
each, 

all 
wool. 


Hosiery. 


Year. 


Amos- 
keag. 


Lan- 
caster. 


Aver- 
age. 


Men's cotton 

hatfhoM, 

seamless, 

fastbUMdt, 

30 to 22 0£. 


Men's cotton 
half hose, 
seamless, 
84 needles. 


Women's 

combed 

Efyptlan 

eottoa hose, 

high spliced 

heel.(a) 


Women's 
cotton hose, 

seamfoss, 
fastblacdr, 
26 to 28 OE. 


Aver- 
age. 


isoo 


117.3 
122.0 
122.0 

iia4 


120.8 
122.2 
122.2 
111.3 


119.1 
122.1 
122.1 
1149 


10911 
1017 
1091 1 
1017 


133.3 
123.1 
112.8 
110.3 


1313 
1213 
133.0 
111.5 




131.6 
121.1 
115.8 
113.2 


128.7 


1801 




122L6 


1808 




117.4 


1093.... 




1QS.7 


1044 


19Vv» • • • 


91.0 


88.0 


89.5 


96.0 


102.6 


92.1 




108.7 


105.3 


lOftS 


1895. . . . 


87.4 


86.6 


87.0 


gB.5 


919 


89i3 




10L4 


92.1 


944 


1890.... 


88. a 


87.3 


88.0 


9a8 


87.2 


89i3 




10L4 


812 


96i6 


1897.... 


82.2 


86.2 


84.2 


99.5 


82.1 


82.9 




loao 


8L6 


86.7 


1808.... 


8a9 


85.2 


83.1 


99.6 


76.9 


82.9 




97.3 


76.3 


sai* 


1890.... 


89.5 


89.9 


89.7 


912 


76.9 


79.7 




946 


78.9 


8ai» 


1900.... 


9A.6 


96.0 


• 9B.3 


118.7 


82.1 


83.9 




103.7 


8L6 


87.1 


190i,... 


91.9 


92.7 


92.3 


109.9 


71.8 


92.4 




106.1 


7L1 


8&9 


19W.... 


98.1 


100.3 


99.2 


109.9 


76.9 


8&0 




lOOlO 


78.9 


85rS 


1908.... 


103.2 


100.3 


10L8 


117.8 


82.1 


90.0 




101.4 


86.8 


941 


1904.... 


102.8 


97.0 


99.9 


122.2 


82.1 


9&9 




9T.3 


8L6 


84t 


1905.... 


96.0 


90.2 


93.4 


130.9 


82.1 


8a3 




946 


812 


87.S 


1900.... 


106.0 


103.3 


104.7 


136.3 


85.3 


89i3 




103.7 


8L6 


89.7 


1907-... 


123.5 

1 


120.4 


122.0 


130.9 


918 


95.0 




109.5 


89.5 


97.4 




Lea 


ther. 




Linon thread. 


Year. 


Harness, oak. 


Sole, hem- 
lock. 


8 


ols, oak. 


V 
30 
to 


^ax calf, 
to 40 lbs. 
the dozen, 


Ayer- 


Shos, 

10s, Bar- 

boor. 


3-oord, 

lOO-yard 

spools. 


Aver- 
age. 






— 








] 


3 grade. 




Barbour. 




1890.... 


99.3 


99.1 




112.1 




9L7 


100.6 


101.9 


104.6 


103.3 


1891.... 


99.6 


95.8 




109.4 




98.8 


100.9 


101.9 


93.2 


97.6 


1892.... 


91.4 


89.1 




101.7 




105.9 


97.0 


101.9 


94.1 


96.6 


1893.... 


92.7 


92.6 




108.6 




98.5 


06. 9 


106.8 


97.5 


ICO^t 


1894.... 


87.8 


88.4 




97.5 




92.3 


9L5 


106.0 


99.9 


106.S 


1895.... 


111.5 


100.9 




101.7 




112.0 


106.0 


97.3 


99.9 


96^ 


1895.... 


98.6 


97.0 




87.0 




98.3 


95.2 


97.3 


90.9 


98.0 


1897.... 


93.9 


104.8 




91.6 




94.1 


96.1 


97.3 


101.8 


99^ 


1888.... 


109.1 


109.8 




05.5 




103.3 


104.4 


97.3 


1104.6 


Ka.0 


1809. ... 


116.0 


110.3 




99.9 




105.0 


109.3 


«r.3 


HM.6 


l(A.O 


1900.... 


116.8 


128.4 




107.3 




100.3 


113.2 


101.5 


1104.6 


108.1 


1901.... 


114.7 


127.0 




104.8 




96.0 


U0.8 


101.9 


104.6 


106.8 


1902.... 


114.7 


122.1 




113.0 




100.9 


112.7 


1I0L9 


10I.6 


106Lt 


1908.... 


114.3 


110.9 




in. 3 




• 105.4 


112.0 


96.7 


96.2 


9J.6 


1904.... 


110.0 


110.5 




102.6 




105.0 


106.5 


97.3 


106.7 


106.6 


Ifl05.... 


115.0 


118.1 




108.9 




106.5 


112.1 


•7.3 


106.7 


109i6 


1900.... 


128.1 


13% 9 




112.9 




109.5 


130.4 


103.1 


106.7 


101.9 


1907.... 


129.0 


130.4 




113.0 




117.1 


134.0 


102.1 


107.3 


1047 



o Average for 1893-1899«b 100.0. 
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nfj*. 


























i^mt sh 




















Bearer, 


M^ 


CbinchiUk, 








^ll•1ll■^ iKuiilara. nil 




Veecmi.tli 




rlolh.l 


;hl 111111 ilani, 


Aver- 










w^T.C. 


mgb 


rioK 


■(». 


04 x«; 'nl? 


.;4i^-. 




black'. 




■Upk 
















100 1 






~,T 




liru 


m:::. 






10?; 7 


11 






I113!/ 








m7 


loe. 






!? ;!"!"!!"! 


mil 

1U9.0 






iiir! 


iBk."!! 






«...- 


•sis 


«. 


■m'.t 




is !i;i".i!l!!! 
















R2.3 


! 


1.9 


t\.2 






1"7! 




MB 




SS.3 






»;.3 








w.i;." 










L« W.9" 














sn'.i 


98.3 
















W-J 




93.9 








W.3 




»9- 


m!" 


uai 








it ijgis 








1117. 


W..- 


mi 




90! 8 












107. 


w.... 






92.3 




■'.2 130.' 3 


10a. 7 


108.1 




107. 






103. 






1.0 120.3 








107. 




















in;. 


»».::: 


117:3 


111! 






lis i«!s 










»...- 


(t) 


m.M 






0.9 103.7 


131.0 


137.; 








(») 




iao.5 




0.9 l.ig.O 








llt7.U 






8 


bettings. 








Blmched. 




B 


^. 





























|UV4, At- 


^r 


wi^ 


Aver- 


♦-4, A 


4-4, In- 


j^ 


FVn 4-1 Slnrk' \v« 


'"I"' 




totlo. 


s!t. 


«««- 


■"^ 


*■ n«". 


[* 


fell L ' 


A. A. OBB. 




as.... 


m. 


118.1 


laa.o 


iiT7 


IW 


115 8 




lie' 


I"-. 7 119 7 


jj, ' 




llB.t 








noil 




1 iifl!i 










w.::: 


1C8.7 


lOO-S 


» 


8 


103-1 


iw 


7 IM..'. 




luiia 




1(H.3 


jos! 


a>,.. 




103.3 






100,2 
















BM.... 




91. S 








91 






m!4 






9s! 




B3.S 


01 






03! e 


94 


03!.'! 




w.o 






94. 


w;::: 


«i.e 


K. 


e 




95.0 


91 


7 99.4 












■r.-.. 




DS. 


M 
























n. 


B 


















w! 


m.:.'. 


».4 


lOT. 




1 


'esis 


8. 


3 X.3 








S7!l! 


92. 


an.,.. 




























100! « 




1 




















wn!::: 


104.4 


ui.a 






losio 


91 


3 k'& 




103!3 








im.-.. 


11S.T 


130.8 


10 






lis 






108.7 










U8.3 










la 














i«(e!"! 


110.3 












i!i!i 












MM.... 


im.s 




9 




11.'-,: 3 


la 






124 3 






im!* 


UWT.... 




mo 




* 




_J! 


fl 133.4 






^1^7.1 


i;ii.7 





' Blwtltig*: brom, 4-4, Musachusettii Mllle, Flying r 
telAIlTB pnSe, ane pagea 327 and 32S. 
<l SlueSiigB: bleached. S-1, Atlanttc. For metbod oCcomp 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF CO^IMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907- 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0.] 



Year. 



1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893... 

1894... 

1895.. 

1896... 

1897.. 

1898... 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1900.. 

1907.. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Shirtings: bleached. 



4-4, Fruit 




of the 


4-4, 1 lope 


Loom. 




110. 1 


115.2 


109.8 


111.6 


111.0 


105.2 


114.3 


113.2 


99.9 


98.4 


96.2 


96.5 


95.6 


98.4 


88.0 


91.1 


80.2 


82.2 


88.5 


87.5 


103.4 


100.5 


ia3.o 


111.0 


ia3.8 


107.3 


105.4 


107.1 


110.2 


111.9 


102. 7 


105.2 


112.2 


115.6 


153.4 


143.7 



4-4, Lons- 
dale. 



4-4, New 
York 
Mills. 



4-4, Wam- 

sutta 

<o> 

XX 



116.2 
113.1 
111.7 
114 4 
100.0 
95.9 
94 2 



87. 
81. 
86. 



100.6 
101.5 
101.9 
103.9 
109.5 
101.7 
110.9 
141.0 



110.5 

110.2 

106.3 

105.6 

101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

95.4 

89.5 

82.8 

89.7 

86.8 

87.4 

97.0 

94 7 

96.8 

a 108. 

a 132. 8 



100.6 

100.4 

102.6 

ia3. 5 

100.2 

102.2 

100.3 

98.6 

85.1 

941 

101.8 

92.3 

93.4 

102.7 

97.2 

99.4 

109.0 

116.0 



Average. 



112.9 

110.2 

107.4 

110.2 

99.9 

97.6 

97.9 

92.0 

83.8 

87.8 

100.4 

98.9 

98.8 

103.2 

104 7 

101.2 

111. 1 

137.4 



Silk: raw. 



Italian, 
classical. 



Japan, 
filatures. 



Average. 



122.7 
98.4 

105.3 

lia2 
86.5 
94 9 
85.3 
85. 
91. 

112. 



5 
1 
1 



106.0 
90.4 
96.5 

106.3 
90.8 
96.5 

101.0 

131.1 






130.5 


126.6 


99.8 


99.1 


107.7 


106.5 


113.0 


115.6 


83.7 


85.1 


94 2 


94.6 


848 


85.1 


86.2 


85.9 


90.5 


90.8 


109.7 


110.9 


103.7 


104.9 


87.4 


88.9 


05.1 


95.8 


102.9 


104.6 


90.6 


90.7 


99.3 


97.9 


103.6 


102.6 


125.9 


128.5 









I 


Suitings. 










Year! 


Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

12-oz., 

Wash. 

. Mills, (b) 


Clay 

worsted 

diagonal, 

16-oz., 

Wash. 

MUls. (6) 


Indigo blue, 

all wool, 
54-inch, 14- 

ounce, 
Middlesex. 


Indigo 
blue, all 
wool, 16- 

ounce. 


Serge, 
Washing- 
ton Mills 
6700. («) 


Trouserings, 

fancv 
worsted. («) 


Aver- 
age. 


Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

■A. \^m A. 


1890 






110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
114 
111.1 
87.1 


109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 






113.1 
113.1 
113.4 
112.7 
98.3 
89.2 


113.1 


1891 










110.7 


1892 






120.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 


106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 


108.4 


1893 






11L3 


1894 






102.2 


1895.... 


92.5 


93.8 


94.8 


1896. . . . 


89.1 


87.6 


80.0 


89.9 


81.6 


92.3 


87.8 


96.0 


1897.... 


92.2 


93.3 


79.1 


87.4 


87.7 


92.3 


88.7 


9L9 


1898. . . . 


111.3 


111.4 


80.0 


103.2 


99.8 


ioa9 


103.4 


84.3 


1899.... 


114 9 


113.9 


86.0 


107.2 


107.7 


106.6 


106.1 


87.0 


1900.... 


131.4 


133.7 


86.0 


11&4 


107.6 


117.6 


115.8 


102.2 


1901... . 


110.6 


111.0 


89.6 


109.2 


106.6 


102.2 


104 9 


95.5 


1902.... 


110.9 


108.6 


99.2 


109.2 


105.1 


101.8 


105.8 


99.0 


1903.... 


115.2 


112.1 


108.8 


112.6 


100.4 


104 6 


109.0 


1041 


1904. . . . 


112.2 


109.6 


109.1 


1141 


102.9 


106.2 


109.0 


114.3 


1905. . . . 


132.7 


129.3 


115.6 


119.0 


128.1 


111.6 


122.7 


102.1 


1906. . . . 


147.5 


140.4 


129.3 


126.2 


138.8 


120.6 


134 8 


119.0 


1907.... 


142.1 


139.3 


129.3 


126.2 


139.5 


122.3 


133.1 


129.4 



aWimainsville,Al. 



b Average for 1895-1899=100.0. 



c Average for 1892-1899- 100.0. 



WHOLESALE PBICES, 1890 TO 1907. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 1890 TO 1907- 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1880-1809-100.0.] 



Year.- 



1800. 
18B1. 
2803. 
1803. 
18M. 
1806. 



1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
190O. 
1001. 
10QE2. 
1908. 
10O4. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Underwear. 



Shirts 
and 



Shirts 
and 



drawers, i^X^' 
white, ^fl?' 

e^ S2% wool. 



106.2 
110.0 
110.0 

uao 

92.7 

02.7 

92.7 

92.7 

92.7 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

ioa4 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
115.8 
U5.8 



106.9 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

95.4 

92.5 

92.5 

92.5 

95.4 

86.7 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

05.4 

95.4 

106.0 

106. 



Aver- 
age. 



106.6 

111.4 

111.4 

111.4 

94.1 

92.6 

92.6 

92.6 

94.1 

93.6 

97.9 

97.9 

97.9 

97.9 

97.9 

97.9 

110.9 

110.9 



Women's dress goods. 



Alpaca, 
cotton 
warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 



Cash- ; 
mere, all 

wool, 

10-11 

twill, 

38-in., At-' 

Ian tic J. 



Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
9-twlll, 
4-4, At- 
lantic F. 



108.1 

108.1 

106.3 

104.6 

100.9 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

96.6 

104.6 

104.6 

108.7 

101.5 

112.4 

a 114. 9 

a 121. 6 

a 124. 9 







119.8 


119.3 


126.1 


119.3 


128.2 


117.7 


111.8 


98.4 


84.3 


88.7 


31.0 


83.8 


67.5 


83.6 


82.2 


90.3 


88.6 


94.3 


110.4 


104.8 


119.1 


108.0 


111.3 


104.3 


111.3 


108.0 


114.3 


110.5 


117.7 


114.5 


128.4 


132.7 


134.9 


141.8 


134.9 


147.0 



Cash- 
mere, 

cotton 
warp, 

22-inch. 

Hamil- 
ton. 



109.0 

109.9 

10S.3 

106.7 

100.3 

97.0 

93. M 

9i). r> 

90.5 

93.1 

100.3 

100.3 

99.5 

97.8 

106.7 

6 107.7 

6 1{».6 

b 110. 1 



Cash- 






mere, 


Frank- 




cotton 


lin 




wun>, 


sack- 


Aver- 


: 27-inch, 


nigs, 


Hge. 


Hamil- 


G-4. 




ton. 






' 111.0 


115.3 


113.9 


lll.O 


119.9 


1\.5.7 


109.6 


110.9 


1.5.0 


106.1 


117. G 


107.5 


1 102. 7 


96.8 


9'). 6 


9.'). 8 


84.3 


89.3 


93.0 


80.7 


8.'i.4 


88.8 


82.2 


88.0 


88.8 


88.4 


90.7 


93.0 


94.9 


98.8 


99.9 


118.3 


108.4 


102.7 


104.5 


104.6 


102.0 


108. 3 


105.5 


101.2 


lU./i 


106.6 


110.5 


113.4 


• 112.5 


121.4 


131.0 


122.7 


el24.6 


133.3 


127.6 


C127.8 


120. 8 


128.6 







Wool. 




Worsted yams. 






Year. 


Ohio, fine 
fleece (X and 
XX grade), 

scoured. 


Ohio, medi- 
um fleece (i 
and i grade), 
scoured. 


Average. 


2-408, Aus- 
tralian fine. 


2-408, XXX, 

white, in 

skeins. 


Average. 


Average, 

cloths and 

clothing. 


1800.... 


129.5 


134.6 


132.1 


120.4 


124.1 


122.3 


113.5 


UBl.... 


124.1 


127.6 


125.8 


121.3 


12.5.4 


123.4 


111.3 


18B2.... 


iia7 


115.6 


113.2 


119.6 


114.8 


117.2 


109.0 


U03.... 


102.0 


101.2 


101.6 


111.4 


107.6 


109.5 


107.2 


1894.... 


80.6 


77.6 


79.1 


91.3 


91.2 


91.3 


96.1 


1885.... 


68.2 


71.9 


70.1 


72.9 


7o. 1 


74.0 


92.7 


18B6.... 


71.3 


69.8 


70.6 


71.2 


74.5 


72.9 


91.3 


1897.... 


89.7 


87.6 


88.7 


83.6 


81.3 


82.5 


91.1 


1806.... 


111.3 


105.3 


108.3 


101.2 


99.7 


100.5 


93.4 


1809.... 


112.8 


106.8 


110.8 


107.1 


106.3 


106.7 


96.7 


1000.... 


119.3 


116.0 


117.7 


118.3 


118.5 


118.4 


106.8 


1901.... 


96.7 


94.5 


96.6 


102.2 


102.1 


102.2 


101.0 


1902.... 


104.4 


97.2 


100.8 


110.3 


d 113.1 


111.7 


102.0 


1905.... 


118.5 


102.1 


110.3 


115.6 


d 120. 4 


118.0 


106.6 


1904.... 


124.2 


106.7 


115.5 


116.6 


dllC.3 


1J6.0 


109.8 


1905.... 


137.4 


117.2 


127.3 


123.0 


d 126. 4 


124.7 


112.0 


1906.... 


129.9 


112.3 


121.1 


127.0 


d ISO, 


128.5 


120.0 


1907.... 


129.9 


113.0 


121.5 


127.3 


dl28.4 


127.9 


126.7 



a Danish doth, cotton warp and filling, 22-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 
327 and 328. 

b Poplar (doth, cotton warp and filling, 36-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 
327 and 328. 

e Cashmere, cotton warp, 36-indi, Hamilton. For method of computing relative price, see pages 327 
and 328. 

d Designated as XXXX. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907- 

Continned. 

[Average priee for 18IN>-18Bt— 100.0.] 



Year. 



Fael and lighting. 



Coal. 



Candles : 
ada- 
man- 
tine, 

68, 14-oz. 



Anthracite. 



Bro- 
ken. 



1800... 

1891... 

1892... 

1803... 

1894... 

1806... 

1896... 

1897... 

1898 . . 

1809.. 

1900.. 

1901 . . 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905 . . 

1900.. 

1907.. 



102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
112.9 
110.9 
108.7 
108.7 
95.3 



Chest- 
nut. 



103.5 
102.3 
107.4 
105.8 
101.5 



78. 

78. 
135. 
140. 
140. 
127. 
115.1 
109.7 

98.0 

94.8 



4 
4 
4 

7 
7 
4 



97, 

97, 

96, 

95, 

93 

97 
105 
110 
126, 
126, 
125, 
124.8 
124 9 



93.3 

96.7 

109.7 

115.9 

96.5 

82.9 

96.9 

103.9 

96.8 

101.4 

10&9 

120.4 

124 

134 2 

1342 

1341 

135.2 

1341 



Egg. 


Stove. 


100.6 


97.8 


104.4 


101.6 


110.8 


109.4 


107.2 


110.5 


943 


949 


843 


82.4 


96.8 


100.0 


105.7 


105.8 


100.2 


100,1 


93.8 


97.6 


99.7 


1040 


112.9 


113.9 


121.5 


117.6 


134 3 


127.1 


1342 


127.1 


134 3 


127.1 


135.3 


128.1 


1342 


127.1 



Aver- 



Bituminous. 



Georges 
Creek 

(at I 
mine). 



G«orge8 
Creek 

I (f. o.b. 
N. Y. 
'llarlMr). 



98.8 

101.3 

109.3 

109.9 

97.3 

86.8 

98.7 

103.0 

98.6 

96.5 

102.4 

113.2 

118.4 

130.5 

130.4 

130.2 

130.9 

130.1 



97.1 
106.9 
101.3 
103.6 

92.4 

87.2 
101.3 

93.8 
102.7 
113.9 
135.0 
150.5 
239.1 
209.6. 
196.9 
180.0 
174 4 
173.0 



10&9 

liaS' 

106.9 

107.6 

90.8 

102.5 

97.1 

89.0 

79.3 

08.4 

106.0 

lOfrO 

148.0 

161.8 

lias 

114 8 
113.9 
118.0 



Pitts- 
burg 

(Yough- 
io- 

g^ifiny). 



103.3 

122.7 

116.5 

117.9 

9&6 

93.3 

89.1 

88.6 

87.9 

82.6 

117.0 

117.0 

122.4 

143.9 

132.5 

124 4 

122.7 

128.1 





Aver- 


age. 


103.1 


113.4 


108.2 


109.7 


96.9 


943 


95.8 


90.5 


90.0 


98.3 


U9.3 


124 7 


169.8 


191.8 


14&6 


139.7 


al37.0 


139.7 



Aver- 
age. 



UMLS 

10614 

lfl8L9 

liBOia 

«7.1 

At 

ffT-i 

97.t 

919 

97.9 

IfiOLT 

ll&l 

14DL4 

ISflLT 

13&9 

134.9 

• 133.8 

1343 



-1 



I 











] 


Petroleum. 










1 Coke: 
Connells- 
ville 


Matches: 
parlor, 














Year. 




Refined. 




Average, 
fuel and 




furnace. 


domestic. 


Crude. 


For 


150* fire 




Average. 


Ughting. 










export. 


test, w. w. 


Average. 






1890.... 


122.7 


111.5 


95.4 


112.9 


111.8 


112.4 


106.7 


1047 


1891.... 


110.4 


99.6 


73.6 


105.5 


98.8 


102.2 


92.6 


ixa.7 


1892... 


106.5 


99.6 


6L1 


93.8 


89.2 


81.4 


91.5 


lOLl 


1893.... 


87.1 


99.6 


7a 3 


80.4 


81.5 


81.0 


77.4 


uao 


1894.... 


62.3 


949 


92.2 


79.4 


8L5 


80.5 


844 


flBL4 


1895.... 


78.0 


96.1 


14a 2 


109.6 


103.6 


106.6 


12a8 


9&1 


1896.... 


110.4 


99.6 


129.5 


108.2 


116.7 


112.5 


ll&l 


lOlt 


1897.... 


95.2 


99.6 


8&5 


92.0 


101.1 


96.6 


93.2 


9&4 


loW) . . . . 


98.8 


99.6 


100.2 


96.8 


102.1 


99.5 


99.7 


«L4 


1899.... 


128w7 


99.6 


142.1 


121.9 


1140 


ll&O 


126.0 


U&O 


1900.... 


155.8 


99.6 


148.5 


131.6 


133.5 


132.6 


137.9 


120L9 


1901.... 


115.6 


99.6 


132.9 


115.4 


123.1 


119.3 


123.8 


lias 


1902.... 


158.2 


9ai 


135.9 


113.1 


1245 


11&8 


1245 


1343 


1903.... 


171.5 


85.4 


1745 


132.5 


153.1 


142.8 


153.4 


1«L3 


1904.... 


96.4 


85.4 


178.8 


127.3 


153.6 


14a 5 


153.2 


132.6 


1905.... 


1347 


85.4 


152.1 


111.2 


141.9 


126.6 


135.1 


128.8 


1906.... 


157.5 


85.4 


175.5 


117.4 


146.1 


131.8 


146.3 


am.9 


1907.... 


166.3 


85.4 


190.5 


127.0 


151.2 


139.1 


156.2 


135.0 



a These figures are correct; those for 1906 in Bullethi No. 09 were slightly in error. 
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WSOLBSiuLB FEICEft, 1890 TO 1907. 



[AnngB pitoc lor iaB»-in»- IMO.] 



Tttr. 




llMlUandlmpknun 


t,. 




Bulron. 


Bart) 


Builder.' lurdwi 




Capper. 






From 




Butti: 


Door- 


bocto 


^ 


Sheet" 






t^ 


■8* 


lied. 


M 


•Ur,'' 




^^p, In- 


Tb^M '"'"■' 


'n'^^ 




tot). 


tot). 








plated. 


101.6 




SIISBI. 

^ 






mT 


mo 


1150 


120.0 


1412 


j„ J 


B7,8 


,^^ ,j,„ 


137.1 


mi 


130.9 




117.6 


1115.9 


118. fl 


izr'.* 




97.8 




IDS. 7 1 lOiS 


114. S 












113.8 


lOB.G 


98.8 






W.7 laa 




98.2 


9«:a 






ioa.7 


103.0 


B9.7 




B7!8 


lOVH 


90.3 1 88.0 




93.2 


90. t 




glB 


81.7 


82.3 


80.1 


9S.9 


W,8 


100.1 


B7-9 1 -11.8 


85 6 


79.0 


80.» 




8S.3 


87.8 


87.0 




100.3 


lli.1 


loin 


ma 87.1 




84.0 


85.9 












Ull 






1041 88.9 






SB.L 






Ttifl 


77. B 




ge.s 




102.0 




91. 7 88. 2 




91.3 




7S.8 


78.0 


75. fl 


717 


B2.4 


97:8 


91.8 




6C8I 844 


93:0 


91.7 


WB.'.'.'. 


m.G 


130:3 


30.4 




B2.4 




91.8 


940 


143.2 131.1 




13X0 








33.9 




130.8 


UMB 


98.9 




134.0; 124 


123.0 












120.2 






91. 8 


lOoiB 


136.T < 125. B 


124.0 


128:9 




133.8 


1».B 


31. S 


118.9 


1306 


38.9 


104.0 




07.3 1 10 .3 


90. U 


98. S 


«.::: 


1211 


lao 


122.1 




126.6 


32.6 










iOB.a 




102.1 










44.S 


12S!5 


1313 














123.1 


94*3 


126.8 


13.0 


183.1 


174.4 




110:3 


121.4 




mg 


laiT 


23.8 


98.1 


1308 


219.8 




202.6 


158:9 143:2 




148.7 


m". 




128.7 






126.0 




344.8 






164.1 








UfltulB and ImplamsHts. 






Nail.. 




Pig Iron. 




T«r. 


Lnd: 

Pl«- 


LMd 

pipe. 


Cut, 
and 


^1 


ire. 


a™. 


Bhii»- 


Fonndry 


FoUDdrj. 


Oray 


a™. 








Id 


ag". 




No.l. 






BBS- 










oo. 












coin. 




wl 


115.S 


lis. 


128.2 




istT 


"laTs 


137~7 


1213 


la 4 


130 8 


1-W.B 


n.... 














lis! 8 


1U4 


11 '.•) 








WB.* 


107. 


fl«:2 




101-3 








106S 


ma 




»;:; 


VB.3 




ttO 




93.1 












957 


at... 


M-B 




83.6 












83.1 




83.0 




»i.e 


SI. 












88.5 


8U 




03-1 


BO. 3 


anL.'.'. 


78.7 


u. 


148.4 




135 3 








a 








SlT_... 


HO 


SB. 


72.9 




08.7 












79.4 






W.7 


Be. 


65.3 






U5B 


76.0 


7B:g 






78.6 


77.3 












110.4 




138-1 


130-8 




31 






131.8 


314 


, mob:::: 


ait 


m' 


ijsii 




131.8 


IZiB 














140.7 


3B.a 




u&o 


104. 






109.4 






















ID7.I 


108. 
















82 








56.4 


»»:;:: 




107. 


120.2 




9a:o 


mi 


137:7 


inib 




4f 








4L3 


ISO*.,.. 


U6.! 


BB. 


99. S 




88.2 




















ias.1 




99. S 






















laae'.'.'.'. 




138. 


10B.7 




mifl 














14B:1 




1907.... 


1M.( 


m. 


U&3 




97. B 


108-1 


IKSis 


m-* 




82:9 




18B.3 


174:9 



BULLETIN OF THE BUBEAU OF LABOB. 



[ATWBge pries (or 1890-) 8»- 100.0.1 





Uetali^DdlniplsnwaU. 




mo 

B1.8 

1 

10B.8 

if; 


Bllver: 
BI.O 

1; 

71L4 

mo 

88.1 




1 


pig.' 


mplales - 




Bppllpr; 


RUvl 

hlllet*. 


Bteel 


ii^%) 


tic. Bos- 
coke,' 

Hl20.(ft) 






ISM 


,-. 


77^0 


107.9 

fi 

1218 
1M.B 

10?: * 

l(F7!l 
107.* 




lias 

11 

83.7 
43.0 

Si 

11.1 




104.0 

106:7 

1 


i 




'2 

1 

i 

30 




























ll 

130.8 
140. (! 
120.9 

10&8 












MM.... 

iwn.'.'.'. 

IBOB.... 

tan'.'.'.'. 

ffi:::: 

uos.... 

SS::: 




W.6 
2b!7 

3s;o 


137:0 

12X7 

120.7 

ii 










Tooli. 


Year. 


1-iiS: 


Yiokw*,' 


ChlMH: 
flmer. 


Pll«>: 8- 


No. U. 






Siw«. 


» 


%=i: 


Dtsatoii 


A- 


ISOO.... 

isai..-. 

1892.... 
1B93.... 
ISM.... 

B:;:: 

ISRS.... 
1900.-.. 

ma".'. 

1004.... 

ioot:::: 


11 

sii; 

321.8 
223.9 


118 
OS 

23 
13 


1 


11 
12 






R6 
)2.2 

♦5:4 

)0.S 

|l 

ITio 


H.0 
96.9 
98.9 
96.9 
98.9 

105:2 
108.2 
100.6 

mo 
129:0 


10?: 4 
107.4 

Is 

93:0 
93.0 
107.0 

lis. 7 
lis: 7 


loao 
100.0. 

si 

10a 

ii 

100.0 

is 

100.0 

100.0 

1SS:S 


91 
0! 

! 

91 

5 
1 
IS 







IB period July, 1894, to Deoarober, 1809-IOO.a 
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ABLE V.-YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907— 

Continued. 

[Ayenge price for 1890-1899—100.0.] 



; 




Ifetals and implements. 








Tools. 














i 










Wood 

screws: 1- 

inch, No. 10, 

flat head. 


Zinc: 
sheet. 


Average, 

metals und 

implements. 


Shovels: 
A^Qies No. 2. 


Trowels: M . 

C. O., brick, 

lOHnch- 


Vises: solid 
box, 60- 
poand. 1 


Average. 
107.2 


. 




100.1 


loao 


106.1 




130.5 


1 
114.0 1 119.2 


» 


loai 


100.0 


106.1 




105.6 




132.5 


107.7 


111.7 


- 


loai 


100.0 


109.1 




104.5 




139.1 


103.4 


106.0 


- 


100.1 


100.0 


107.6 




103.0 




139.1 


94.0 


100.7 


- 


94.7 


100.0 


104.0 




98.6 




103.2 


74.4 


90.7 


- 


94.7 


loao 


97.2 




95.3 




74.0 


85.1 


92.0 


- 


99.3 


100.0 


95.4 




95.7 




68.4 


93.0 


93.7 


• - 


100.8 


loao 


89.7 




95.0 




56.3 


93.0 


86.6 


• - 


100.8 


100.0 


84.1 




93.9 




60.8 


103. 5 


86.4 


-1 109.4 


100.0 


100.7 




101.3 




96.2 


131.9 


114.7 


116.9 


100.0 


109.4 




111.8 




120.6 


114.8 


120.5 


116.9 


100.0 


128.7 




110.0 




G9.2 


104.7 


111.9 


--I 118.9 


100.0 


131.5 




114.6 




63.0 


107.9 


117.2 


- -\ 102. 


100.0 


132.7 




118.2 




72.4 


113.3 


117.6 


■--\ 97.3 


100.0 


109.1 




118.4 




62.6 


105.6 


109.6 


---' 96.9 


100.0 


106.1 




127.5 




69.9 


128.5 


122.5 


---\ 96.9 


100.0 


115.9 




134.4 




69.9 


135.0 


135.2 


Year. 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 




115.7 




• 80.7 


140.9 


143.4 


\ 


Lumber an 


d building n 


later 


ials. • 






1 


Carbonate 


Cemc 


jnt. 


• 






1 x»riu«.. 


of lead: ; 


1 








T^^^Mn • T I - 


Linseed 










Doors: 


xjiuib: 


no. 


domestic. 


American^ 1 Po 
in oil. 1 doc 


rtland, 
aestic.a 


Rosen 


idale. 


Average. 


pine. 


common. 


oil: raw. 


..J 11R-0 


110.6 




118.8 


118.8 


125.8 


117 .«; 


135 8 


'•I.... 102.6 


112.7 ! 




106.2 


106.2 


114. 4 IHQ a 


100 8 


«2,.. ioa.7 


114.0 ' 




109.2 


109.2 


114.4 


Ill 5 


90 


B.... 


104.9 


105.5 






100.0 


100.0 


112.1 


111.5 


102.2 


rV* • • • 


89.9 


90.8 






104.5 


104.5 


96.1 


101.8 


115.6 


».... 


95.5 


91.0 




98.6 




96.1 


97.4 


83.5 


93.8 


115.6 


6.... 


91.0 


89.6 




100.2 




93.9 


97.1 


76.6 


83.3 


81.2 


f • • • • 


88.8 


92.7 




98.5 




84.8 


91.7 


74.3 


86.3 


72.2 


J.... 


103.4 


94.1 




100.1 




85.7 


92.9 


84.6 


89.0 


86.5 


J.... 


102.2 


98.4 




102.6 




100.8 


101.7 


118.2 


95.8 


94.1 


).... 


94.4 


108.3 




108.1 




114.6 


111.4 


145.6 


82.0 


138.7 


L... 


103.7 


99. 8 




94.7 




114.8 


104.8 


173.1 


92.9 


140.0 


L... 


96.8 


93.4 




97.7 




97.5 


97.6 


194.1 


96.7 


130.8 


5.... 


106.2 


106.6 




101.6 




100.3 


101. 


158.2 


94.5 


91.9 


4.... 


134.7 


103.6 




73.2 




90.4 


81.8 


154.6 


99.0 


91.7 


5.... 


145.7 


109.7 




71.5 




93.9 


82.7 


163.2 


106.9 


103.1 


6.... 


153.7 


119.6 




78.9 




107.1 


93.0 


153.5 


113.7 


89.3 


r?.... ua7 


120.8 




82.4 




107.1 


94.8 


167.5 


113.9 i 95.7 

1 



a Average for 1895-1899-100.0. 
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r.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907— 

CoQtinuwl. 

[Avenge price for 18IO-18M-10ao.] 



Lumber and boikUng materials. 





Shinglsa. 








Window glass: American, 
sinffle. 


Average, 


_ __ 








Turpen- 






_. _ _ ._ 


lumb«* 








and 
building 
mate- 
rials. 








Tar. 


thie: 


Firsts, 


Thirds, 




Cypress. 


White 
pine. 


Average. 


t 


spirits of. 


6x8to 

10x16 

inch. 


6x8to 

10x15 

inch. 


Average. 

loao 


U8.7 


102.6 


na7 


122.4 


122.0 


103.6 


98.2 


111.8 


115.2 


106.0 


Ul.l 


131.4 


113.5 


102.8 


97.3 


100.1 


108.4 


111.7 


104.4 


108.1 


107.0 


96.5 


92.7 


87.7 


90.2 


102.8 


106.3 


102.8 


104.6 


86.8 


89.8 


99.4 


94.0 


96.7 


101.9 


99.2 


ioa2 


00.7 


90.6 


87.7 


92.6 


89.8 


91.2 


96.3 


93.9 


9a.8 


06.4 


M.8 


87.4 


74.8 


76.5 


75.4 


94.1 


88.6 


06.6 


•2.6 


84.0 


82.1 


83.8 


88.0 


85.9 


93.4 


83.3 


04.6 


80lO 


87.6 


87.5 


102.2 


107.9 


106.1 


90.4 


88.6 


•4.0 


•1.8 


91.1 


96.4 


122.9 


128.8 


125.9 


95.8 


94.4 


98.3 


•6.4 


108.4 


137.0 


136.9 


131.9 


128.9 


105.8 


101.0 


106^0 


104.0 


118.1 


142.7 


126.6 


127.5 


126.6 


115.7 


101.0 


ULO 


106.6 


106.4 


111.5 


191.9 


180.4 


186.2 


116.7 


94.7 


123.0 


108.0 


110.0 


141.8 


149.6 


141.0 


145.3 


118.8 


91.0 


12&.1 


loai 


139.4 


171.0 


132.7 


118.7 


120.7 


121.4 


02.2 


122.5 


107.4 


139.4 


173.2 


134.2 


128.0 


131.1 


122.7 


96.6 


U0.9 


10&3 


146.9 


187.7 


128.6 


117.5 


123.0 


127.7 


114.0 


<» 167.2 


136.1 


16S.6 


198.9 


136.7 


134.0 


129.9 


140.1 


149.8 


al91.5 


170.7 


193.3 


189.8 


130.8 


123.2 


127.0 


146.9 



, 








Drugs and chemicals. 








Aleohot: 
grain. 


Aloolioi: 
wood, 

refined, 
•6 per 
cent. 


Atmn: 
Inmp. 


Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds. 


Olvoer> 
refined. 


Muriatic 

add: 

20*. 


Opium: 

natural, 

in 


Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 


Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 
66**. 


Average, 
drugs 
and 
chemic- 
als. 


92.5 


110.2 


108.0 


102.2 


126.3 


100.0 


111.0 


133.1 


98.9 


110.2 


98.9 


121: • 


•16 


188.2 


109.9 


94.2 


82.4 


102.0 


91.0 


103.6 


95.6 


136.0 


96.8 


116.7 


99.8 


116.3 


70.8 


88.7 


106.7 


102.9 


•7.3 


136.4 


104.3 


90.5 


96.2 


97.1 


101.8 


87.4 


95.5 


loas 


•6.1 


7&6 


101.2 


80.1 


85.3 


84.6 


96.8 


106.5 


82.0 


89.8 


104.0 


oao 


9&8 


76.5 


86.1 


79.8 


78.0 


102.0 


78.7 


87.9 


102.7 


8ai 


98.2 


86.8 


119.4 


72.1 


88.6 


97.8 


78.7 


92.6 


101.6 


72:9 


•9^4 


97.2 


•3.5 


1018 


99.2 


713 


106.7 


914 


103.8 


7a6 


•8.8 


110.7 


86.5 


123.1 


141.6 


87.2 


127.0 


106.6 


107.6 


8018 


100l6 


102.1 


95.0 


129.8 


130.2 


120.9 


1318 


111.3 


106.6 


83L9 


1018 


103.2 


108.3 


129.8 


135.6 


136.2 


1318 


115.7 


109i7 


643 


1018 


106.3 


107.5 


144.2 


136.8 


123.0 


14a 4 


11&2 


107.4 


67.3 


1018 


113.2 


108.2 


161.5 


120.0 


104.7 


146.1 


1112 


106.9 


63L0 


1C8.6 


107.9 


103.4 


153.8 


130.6 


102.6 


142.7 


112.6 


168.6 


61.6 


1018 


106.2 


09.8 


153.8 


116.6 


918 


1419 


iiao 


108.8 


70.8 


1018 


1QB.8 


88.5 


153.8 


128.5 


85.4 


139.3 


109.1 


iiao 


73.4 


1018 


107.1 


80.7 


129.8 


125.0 


67.4 


112.4 


101.2 


112.6 


41.8 


1018 


103.9 


98.9 


129.8 


209.6 


72.2 


112.4 


109.6 



jles: red cedar, random width, 16 inches long. For method of computing relative price, see 
rand 328. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES, 1890TO19C 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1890-1899—100.0.] 





1 














House furnishing goods. 












Eartlienwarr. 


■ 




Furniture. 




Year. 




-■ 


i 1 


1 " 




[ Plates, 
cn*ani- 
colored. 

i 


Pkt<«H i«^arups 

whit«' ""^ »*"- 

crI^.«Yt« «T«. white 
granite. ^^^^.^^^ 

109.1 109.6 


A 


verage. 


B<Mlroom 
sets, ash. 

113.7 


Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

113.0 


Chairs, 
kitchen. 

109.8 


1 
ki 


'ables, 
1 tchen. 

1 

1 


Ave 


IKOO.... 


1 

108.0 




108.9 


103.9 




1X91 . . . . 


'< lOTi. ft 


106. 9 107. 4 ; 


106.6 , 113.7 


113.0 


109.8 




103.9 




1802.... 


1 102. 3 


103.7 1 104.2 


103.4 1 113.7 


110.6 


111.1 




103.9 




1K03.... 


102. 3 


10:^.7 104.2 1 


103.4 > 104.2 


110.6 


111.1 




103.9 




1S«4.... 


101.0 


101.9 102.8 . 


101.9 ; 104.2 


96.9 


91.5 




98.7 


1S95 


94.6 


92. 9 , 94. 4 1 


94.0 94.3 


96.9 


91.5 




98.7 




1S9() 


92.0 


89.1 ' 90. 1 1 


90.4 


82.9 


96.9 


91.6 




95.6 




1897 


92.0 


89.1 90.1 : 


90.4 


82.9 


80.7 


91.6 




95.6 




1898.... 


100.4 


100.8 


98.0 




99.7 


- 94.7 


82.7 


86.6 




95.6 




1899.... 


101.7 


102.9 


99.2 




101.3 


95.7 


98.9 


105.7 




100.1 




1900 


106.6 


108.1 


104.3 




106.3 


106.6 


129.1 


136.1 




108.1 




1901 


1 12. 5 


113.8 


109.7 




112.0 


106.6 


113.0 


124.2 




108.1 




1902.... 


112.5 


113.8 


109.7 




112.0 


111.3 


iia4 


128.5 




108.1 




1903.... 


116.4 


111.4 


107.4 




111.4 


115.3 


127.8 


130.7 




108.1 




1904 


113.8 


110.4 


106.4 




110.2 


116.1 


129.1 


124.7 




108.1 




1906.... 


106.6 


102.4 


98.8 




102.6 


117.0 


129.1 


124.2 




108.1 




190« 


106.6 


102.4 


98.8 




102.6 


122.8 


143.9 


134.0 




114.3 




1907 


106.6 


102.4 


98.8 




102.6 137.4 
Tabic cutler 


161.4 


151.4 




124.7 








Glassware. 




y. 


Wooden vn 


ire. 


A 






Pitch- ! Turn- 




Knives i 








f 

h. 
1 

nil 


Year. 


Nap- 
pies, 


ers, 
i-gallon, 


biers, 
J-pint, 


Aver- 


Carvers, and 
stag ' forks, 


Aver- 


PaUs, 
oak- 


Tubs, 
oak- 


Aver- 




4-inch. 


com- 


com- 


ago. 


handles. 


cocobolo. 


agti. 


grained 


grained 


age. 


Uli 




107.1 


mon. 


n 

1 


ion. 






handles. 




122.6 


122.5 




gc 


1890.... 


106.4 


01.4 


105.0 


100.0 


127.9 ' 


114.0 


122.6 




1891 . . . . 


107.1 


106.4 


112.7 


108.7 


100.0 


127.9 ; 


114.0 


111.6 


116.3 


114.0 


1892 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


100.0 


113.0 


106.5 


103.9 


103.9 


103.9 


1893 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


118.8 


90.8 


104.8 


101.1 


97.1 


99.1 


1894.... 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


100.0 


90.8 


95.4 


96.9 


95.6 


96.3 




1896 


107.1 


106.4 


104.2 


105.9 


100.0 


90.8 


95.4 


86.3 


92.8 


89.6 




1896 


89.3 


106.4 


101.4 


99.0 


100.0 


90.8 


95.4 


97.2 


92.8 


95.0 




1897 


89.3 


85.1 


95.8 


90.1 


93.8 


82.5 


88.2 


95.6 


92.8 


94.2 




1898 


89.3 


85.1 


90.1 


88.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.3 


87.3 


92.8 


90.1 




lo<T<7 . . . . 


89.3 


85.1 


73.2 


82.5 


93.8 


94.9 


94.4 


97.5 


93.4 


95.5 




1900.... 


89.3 


85.1 


101.4 


91.9 


93.8 


94.9 


94.4 


114.9 


107.0 


111.0 




1901 ... . 


125.0 


110.6 


101.4 


112.3 


93.8 


107.3 


100.6 


119.3 


107.6 


113.5 




1902.... 


125.0 


110.6 


104.2 


113.3 


93.8 


107.3 


100.6 


119.3 


107.6 


113.5 




190$.... 


125.0 


110.6 


99.5 


111.7 


93.8 


107.3 


100.6 


122.2 


107.6 


114.9 




1904 


126.0 


97.9 


90.1 


104.3 


93.8 


110.0 


101.9 


130.9 


107.6 


119.3 




1905 


126.0 


89.4 


84.5 


99.6 


93.8 


110.4 


102.1 


130.9 


107.6 


119.3 




1906.... 


125.0 


89.4 


84.5 


99.6 


93.8 


99.8 


96.8 


130.9 


107.6 


119.3 




1907.... 


125.0 


89.4 


84.5 


99.6 


100.0 


107.0 


103.5 


151.7 


118.8 


135.3 

1 



WHOLESALE PBICES, 1890 TO 190*7. 
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JLE V.-YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1907- 

Concluded. 

[Average price for 1890-1899- 100.0 ] 









Miscellaneous. 










Ck)ttoii- 
seed oil: 
summer 
yellow, 
prime. 




Malt: 

western 

made. 


Paper. 




CJotton- 
seedmeal. 


Jute: raw. 


News. 


Wrapping, 
manlla. 


Average. 


Proof 
spirits. 


106.4 


113.2 


108.1 


106.7 


127.8 


104.0 


115.9 


91.6 


114.8 


117.2 


103.3 


131.9 


113.7 


104.0 


108.9 


96.1 


107.9 


101.4 


132.3 


114.0 


113.7 


100.9 


107.3 


93.5 


117.0 


149.6 


96.4 


110.3 


106.4 


104.7 


105.6 


93.2 


102.7 


106.4 


96.1 


105.9 


108.0 


106.6 


106.8 


98.5 


86.1 


89.4 


77.7 


97.6 


103.0 


106.0 


104 6 


106.3 


90.8 


82.6 


88.9 


80.1 


92.0 


106.3 


99.2 


104.6 


93.1 


77.7 


103.9 


77.4 


90.6 


106.3 


98.6 


102.9 


86.5 


75.2 


92.5 


87.7 


73.2 


83.0 


78.1 


106.3 


94.7 


87.5 


101.7 


88.5 


60.9 


79.2 


74.6 


108.0 


116.3 


116.8 


121.2 


93.0 


94.0 


86.8 


90.4 


108.4 


113.9 


117.3 


111.4 


106.0 


75.6 


90.8 


83.2 


111.8 


123.5 


133.6 


122.0 


112.7 


80.9 


89.9 


85.4 


114.3 


121.6 


130.7 


129.2 


103.1 


84.6 


96.1 


89.9 


111.4 


119.3 


103.0 


123.7 


96.1 


89.3 


96.8 


92.6 


110.4 


120.0 


88.6 


151.0 


87.6 


80.9 


94.9 


87.9 


109.7 


138.4 


118.7 


204.5 


92.1 


73.2 


90.4 


81.8 


112.0 


130.7 


160.0 


184.4 


147.2 


83.3 


91.5 


87.4 


114 2 

4 



Rope:ma^ 
nila. 


Rubber: 
Para 


Soap: Cas- 
tile, mot- 


Starch: 
laundry. 


Tobacco. 






Smoking, 




Average, 
miscella- 


Island. 


tled, pure. 


Plug. 


granu- 
lated. Seal 


Average. 


neous. 












of N. C. 






160.0 


1046 


104 4 


106.6 


102.2 


98.2 


100.2 


110.3 


llLl 


96.8 


109.1 


122.4 


101.2 


98.2 


99.7 


109.4 


122.9 


845 


109.7 


107.2 


940 


98.2 


96.1 


106.2 


• 98.4 


89.5 


108.1 


106.2 


100.1 


98.2 


99.2 


106.9 


82.4 


842 


103.3 


106.2 


101.0 


98.2 


99.6 


Wl. o 


78.7 


92.7 


80.1 


104 3 


101.0 


98.2 


99.6 


94 6 


71.1 


W. V 


88.2 


89.1 


96.1 


98.2 


97.2 


91.4 


67.6 


105.6 


93.3 


86.2 


94 9 


98.2 


96.6 


92.1 


90.1 


116.8 


96.7 


86.2 


104 3 


1041 


104 2 


92.4 


117. 1 


1243 


98.1 


86.2 


106.4 


110.0 


107.7 


97.7 


141.3 


122.6 


107.7 


97.7 


111.9 


110.0 


111.0 


109.8 


116.9 


106.1 


116.1 


104 3 


117.6 


110.0 


113.8 


107.4 


1443 


90.8 


116.6 


130.6 


114 6 


109.9 


112.3 


1141 


122.7 


113.1 


116.6 


123.9 


113.6 


112.0 


112.8 


113.6 


125.4 


135.8 


113.7 


106.0 


118.6 


114 4 


116.5 


111.7 


127.9 


156.2 


114 2 


946 


123.7 


117.9 


120.8 


112. 8 


1340 


151.6 


1142 


106.6 


122.0 


117.9 


120.0 


121.1 


138.1 


132.8 


117.9 


116.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


127.1 
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INDUSTRIAL HYOIEirE. 

BY GEORGE M. KOBER, M. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It was shown by observation long ago that certain occupations and 
trades were dangerous to health. In the interest of wage-earners and 
the public at large it is clearly desirable to study the relation of a 
person's trade or occupation to his health and longevity, the source 
and significance of the dangers, and the possible means for their 
prevention or the mitigation of their injurious effects. 

A pioneer study was made by Professor Ramazzini, of Padua, as 
early as 1670, and his monograph was translated into English in 1705, 
and also into French in 1777. 

In 1810 the French Government issued a decree relating to ''6tal>- 
lissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes,*' and in 1815 the 
English Parliament instituted a commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of factories, etc. In 1822 Mr. C. Turner Thackrah, of Leeds, 
wrote a monograph * * On the effects of the arts, trades, and professions, 
and of civic states and habits of living on health and longevity.'' In 
1833 and 1865 the English Parliament again appointed commissioners, 
and in 1839 the '* Academic des sciences morales et politiques" of 
France, and subsequently Bavaria, Prussia, and the German Empire 
directed similar investigations. As a result of these efforts and numer- 
ous independent investigations, it is known that the character of the 
occupation influences to a great extent not only the average expect- 
ation of life, but also the prevalence of certain diseases. 

It is known, for example, that bronchitis, pneumonia, and tubercu- 
losis are extremely frequent in dusty occupations, and that the 
sharp angular particles of iron and stone dust are more liable to 
produce injury of the respiratory passages than coal, flour, grain, and 
other kinds of dust. It is also known that workers in lead, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, poisonous d^^es, etc., suffer from their injurious 
effects, and that other occupations, such as mining, railroading, and 
those which necessitate working with or . aroimd moving machinery 
involve special danger to life and limb. 

In 1833, 1864, 1867, and 1870, England enacted the so-called **fac- 
tory laws." France provided a child labor law in 1841 and in 1874 
a more satisfactory labor code. Germany and other continental 
governments enacted suitable legislation between 1859 and 1886. 

According to Miss S. S. Whittelsey 's * * Essay on Massachusetts Labor 
Legislation," child labor received attention in Massachusetts as early 
as 1836. The first law as regards safety and sanitation was enacted in 
that State in 1877, since which time all the States and Territories have 
enacted some form of labor or factory laws. 
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MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY OF WAGE-EARXEKS. 

The statistics of the morbidity and mortality of various occupa- 
tions, while far from satisfactory, and subjed to more or loss erro- 
neous conclusions, nevertheless indicate tliat persons habitually 
engaged in hard work are more frequently sul)jeel to disease and 
present a higher mortality than persons more favorably situated, 
md this is especially true of factory emplo\'eps, because their work 
is generally more monotonous, fatiguing, and performed under less 
favorable surroundings, and they are too often also badly nmirislied 
and badly housed. 

Among the occupations usually classed as inimical to health are 
Ueachers, bookbinders, brass founders, compositors, coppersmiths, 
dectrotypcTs, stonecutters, gas-works employees, white-lead work- 
as, match workecs, persons employed in the manufacture of explo- 
' aves, firemen, potters, file makers, and operatives in rubber factories. 
The following table from the reports of the Twelfth CVnsus shows 
the death rates per 1,000 employees for leading causes and for all 
causes in c«iiain occupations in 1900: 

DEATH BATE PEK 1,000 EMPLOYEES IN CEETAIX OCCUrATIOXS IN' REGISTRATION 

STATES IN IfiOO, BY PRINCIPAL CAUSICS OF DEATH. 



Oooapation. 



l)<>tith rate p<'r 1,000. 



KAirUFACTXTIUKG AND MKCHANICAL 
XNDUSTBIS8. 

■ Biken and confectiozien 

Blicksiiiltlifl. 

Boot and shoe matera.^..^^. 

Brawen, dlstUlen, and rectUten 

Batchers 

CaUnetmakera and tqihoUterera 

Cirpenten and Joiners 

GlgarmakerB axid tobacco workers 

Compositors, printers, and preosmai 

Coopers... 

EngtneerB and firemen (not locomotive) 

Iron and rt cet w orkers 

Leather makers 

Leather workers... 

Hachtadsts 

Marble and stone cutters 

HasQBB 0>rick and stone) 

MIU and factory <q;>eratlyes (teztUes) 

IDUas (floor and grist) 

Painters, slaxiers, and vamlshers 

nmnbers and gas and ttaam fitters 

Tailors 

nnnerB and ttnwanmakBrs 

AOnCVLIUBS, TRAHBPOfftTAnON, AND OTHER 
mTTDOOB CLASaSS. 

Dnjneo, backmeB, teamsters, etc 

Hnnra, ptentars, and farm laborers 

lOnera ana qnarrymen 

mployees 



Tiibor- 
culosla 

of 
lungs. 



2.00 
2.13 
1.36 
2.67 
2.88 
3.59 
2.31 
4.77 
4.3<> 
3.00 
2.30 
2.3() 
3.11 
2.27 
1.96 
5.41 
2.04 
2.08 
l.W) 
3.19 
2.94 
2.18 
8.65 



2.61 
1.12 
L21 
1.30 



Dis- I 
c&tw*» of ■ 
ner- 



voiw I 
system. 



Ilt'Hrt 



l.fil 
2.9(» 
1.50 
2.74 
2.30 
2. 22 
5! 45 
1.80 
1.31 
2.<K) 
2.01) 
.92 
1.02 
2.(i8 
1.24 
1.10 
2.27 

4.47 
2.14 
.91 
1.43 
1.78 



.90 

2.71 

.39 

.96 



: DIs- 

I'lWMl- I'-JSt'SOlj 

iiioiila. iirintirv 



1.02 
1.90 
1.4(> 
2.23 
1.78 
l.Jll 

2. 24 

1.70 

.94 

2. 72 
l.Sl 
1.02 

i.2r. 

2.11 
1.04 
1. m 
2.32 
.91 

3. SI 
1.70 

.60 
1.29 
1.27 



.95 

2.63 

.57 

.89 



1 


V/ih«H.-. 
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The folloA^iing table from the report of the registrar-general of 
England and Wales shows the comparative mortality of occupations 
in England and Wales, 1890-1892. The average mortality of all 
males of the population between 25 and 65 years of age was placed at 
1,000. The mortality of occupied males was 953 and of the unoccu- 
pied 2,215. 

COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1890 TO 1802. 



Occupation. 



Clereymen, priests, ministers 

Gardeners, nurserymen 

Farmers, graziers 

Schoolmasters, teachers 

Grocers, etc 

Carpenters, joiners 

Barristers, solicitors 

Fishermen 

Shopkeepers 

Medical practitioners 

Tailors 



Compara- 
tive mor- 
toUty. 



533 
553 
563 
604 
664 
783 
821 
845 
859 
966 
989 



Occupation. 



Bricklayers, masons, builders 

Butchers 

Printers 

Plumbers, painters, glaziers 

Cotton manufacturers (Lancashire). 

Carmen, carriers 

Slaters, tilers 

Brewers 

Innkeepers, hotel servants 

Potters, earthenware manufacturers 
File makers 



Compara- 
tive mor- 
taUty. 



1,001 
l,(m 

1,131 
1,2N 

i,as 

1,7IM 
1,810 



A reasonable explanation for the excessive mortality in some of the 
occupations will be found in subsequent pages; the high rates in 
brewers, innkeepers, and hotel servants are believed to be due to the 
effects of alcohol. 

According to Rauchberg(°) the average number per 1,000 members 
of the ^ ^Vienna Sick Benefit Society^' taken sick during a period of 
17 years was 423 per annum distributed as follows: 



Occupation. 



Machinists' helpers 

Factory employees and day laborers 

Foundrymen 

Blacksmiths 

Masons and stonecutters 

Painters 

Weavers and spinners 

Locksmiths 



Average 
number 

taken sick 
per 1,000 

members. 



488 
477 
473 
451 
437 
378 
367 
354 



Occupation. 



I ron workers 

Shoemakers 

Tinners and bronzers 

Cabinetmakers and wood workers 

Saddlers 

Tailors and furriers 

Other mechanics 



AveiagB 
number 

taken side 
per 1,000 

memben. 



351 
343 
339 



215 
463 



The subject of industrial diseases and industrial accidents is every- 
where assuming more and more importance and our knowledge should 
be based upon accurate data. In England, where reports of certain 
occupations are compulsory, it is possible to secure, for example, re- 
liable data as to the number of cases of lead poisoning. The same 
facilities are afforded by the statistics of the ^^ German Industrial In- 
surance Institutes,'' which furnish not only the nxmaber of deaths 
from various causes, but also the number of cases treated, together 
with the age period and the duration of the disease. Similar facts 



o Die allg. Arbeiter-Kranken und Invalidencasse in Wien, 1886. 
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abovdd be collected in this country. This is all the more important 
when it is remembered that even with the most complete statistics, 
it is extremely difficult to determine all the factors which influence 
the health and longevity of operatives. Great difl'orenccs are foimd 
in the conditions under which the work is performed, some of which 
are entirely avoidable, while others are not, and it is hardly fair to 
characterize certain trades as dangerous, when experience has shown 
that no harm results when proper safeguards have been taken. In 
the consideration of this question the personal element of the work- 
men, their habits, mode of life, food, home environments, etc., can 
not be ignored. There are a niunber of occupati(ms in which the 
alcohol habit prevails to an unusual extent, perhaps because of the 
character of the work, perhaps as a result of association, and it would 
not be fair to attribute the ill health of the operatives altogether to 
the character of the employment. Again, many persons are engaged 
inoccupations for which they are not physically fitted, while others 
nun their health by vice, dissipation, improper food, and insanitary 
Gavironment at home. In addition to all this there are factors, such 
as water and soil pollution, for which neither the industry nor the 
mdividuals are primarily to blame. Thus, for example, the general 
ansBmia of the agricultural classes in Porto Rico was attributed a 
few years ago to their occupation and starvation, when as a matter of 
fact it was caused by the **hook-worm disease.'' Recent investiga- 
tions conducted by Doctor Stiles appear to indicate that the same 
disease prevails to some extent among the textile operatives in the 
South. All this indicates the need of a thorough study of the condi- 
tions affecting health in various occupations, not only to determine 
the relative health risks and the causes of the undue prevalence of 
certain diseases in certain occupations, but also to formulate rules 
which may remove the causes or render the system better fitted to 
resist them. In this, as in all preventive efforts, a hearty cooperation 
of the parties interested is absolutely essential for the attainment of 
the highest measure of success. In this instance the responsibility 
rests with the state, the employer, and employees; each have certain 
duties to perform, and the help of all is essential for the mitigation of 
existing evils. 

INDOOR OCCUPATIONS. 

Indoor employment, broadly speaking, is inimical to health, while 
outdoor work in a pure air favors health and longevity. Without 
underrating the influence of insanitary dwellings, improper and insuffi- 
cient food, lack of recreation, and other factors, there is no doubt that 
one of the chief dangers of indoor life is exposure to vitiated air. The 
air in dwellings and workshops is never so pure as the outer air, 
because it is polluted by the products of respiration, combustion, and 
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dec'omposition, and the presence of individuals also tends to yitktB 
the air with dust, genus, and organic matter from the skin, mouthy 
lungs, and soiled clotliing. Unless proper proyision is made for tbe 
dispersion of foul air and the introduction of pure air there is mudi 
reason for assuming that tliese impurities play a more or less impor- 
tant role in what has been designated as *' crowd poisoning/' character- 
ized in the aoi:te fonn by symptoms of oppression, headache, dizziness, 
and faintm^ss, wliile the chronic effects of deficient oxygenation and 
purification of the blood arc plainly evinced by the pallor, loss d 
appetite, anieniia, and gradual loss of physical and mental vigor. All 
of these effects are intensified when human beings are obliged to 
occupy rooms with an air supply insufficient for the proper oxygen- 
ation of the blood, and as a result of this habitual exposure to viti- 
atctd air, we note an undue prevalence of consumption in crowded 
workshops^ dwellings, prisons, public institutions, and formerly also in 
military barracks and battle sliips. Even live stock shows the baneful 
efTects of insufficient air space, for tuberculosis amcmg the range cattle 
of the far west, wliich are practically 'without shelter, is comparatiyely 
rare, while it affects from 15 to 25 per cent of dairy herds, which are 
housed, but without sufficient regard to light and air. Improved ven- 
tilation and increased air space has everywhere lessened the death 
rate, and it is cliiefly by just such measures that the rate from con- 
sumption has been reduced from 11.9 to 1.2 per 1,000 in the British 
armies. As a matter of fact, an abundance of pure air has been found 
the most important factor in the treatment of tuberculosis, because it 
promotes oxygenation of the blood, stimulates the appetite and nutri- 
tion, and thereby increases the general resisting power of the system. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO IRRITATING 

DUST. 

It has long been known that the inhalation of dust predisposes to 
diseases of the respirator}^ passages, which may result in consump- 
tion. The particles of mineral dust produce an irritation of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, throat, respiratory organs, and eyes, 
and the hard, sharp, and angular particles of iron and stone dust may 
cause actual abrasions. According to Arnold (^) the dust which is 
inhaled lodges on the mucous membranes of the air passages and vesi- 
cles of the lungs, there to be coughed up, although some of the finest 
particles are taken up by the epithelial cells and white corpuscles and 
carried to the nearest lymphatic glands. The coarser particles, such ^ 
iron, stone, or coal dust, usually lodge upon the surface to be coughed 
up with the secretions. If not expectorated they will cause harm b^ 
clogging up the air vesicles and interfere with respiration. In tl^ 

oUntersuchungen tlber Staubinhalatian, etc., Leipzig, 1885. 
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meantime not infrequently an irritation is set up, causing catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous membranes, or a more serious chronic inflam- 
mation of the respiratory organs, so common among persons engaged 
in dusty occupations.. The chronic inflammatory conditions thus 
produced favor infection with the tubercle bacillus. At all events 
Hirt's statistics show that men employed in occupations that pro- 
duce much dust suffer more frequently from pneumonia and con- 
sumption than those not exposed to dust and that there is practically 
no diflference in frequency of diseases of the digestive system. The 
relative frequency of these diseases per 1,000 workmen is as follows rC**) 

CASES OF CONSUMPTION, PNEUMONEA, AND DIGESTIVE DISORDERS PER 1,000 WORK- 

ERS IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS. 



r 



CUss of occupations. 



Workers in metaUic dust . . . 

Workers in minenU dast 

Workers in mixed dust 

Workers in animal dust 

Workers in vegetable dust. . 
Workers in nondusty trades 



Con- 


Pneu- 


sump- 
tion. 


monia. 


28.0 


17.4 


25.2 


5.9 


22.6 


6.0 


20.8 


7.7 


13.3 


9.4 


11.1 


4.6 



Diges- 
tive dis- 
orders. 



17.8 
16.6 
15.2 
20.2 
15.7 
16.0 



Perlen in his "Inaugural Dissertation," Munich, 1887, (^) discussed 
flie records of the Munich Polyclinic, where 65,766 persons were 
treated between 1865 and 1885, including 4,177 tubercular patients. 
Of these, 1,425 patients had been engaged in occupations where 
they were exposed to dust, viz: 

30 per cent were by reason of occupation exposed to metallic dust. 
26 per ceiit were by reason of occupation exposed to vegetable dust. 
18 per cent were by reason of occupation exposed to mineral dust. 
17 per cent were by reason of occupation exposed to mixed dust. 
8 per cent were by reason of occupation exposed to animal dust. 

According to the reports of the census of 1900 the consumption 
death rate of marble and stone cutters iq the United States is nearly 
six times tikat of bankers, brokers, and officials of companies, and 
the rate in fifty-one other employments ranges between these 
extremes. 

The amount of dust is perhaps less important than the character of 
the particles which compose it. The susceptibility to consumption 
among metal workers and stonecutters can be explained only by the 
fact that the hard, sharp, and irregular particles of this kind of dust 
are more apt to produce injury of the mucous membranes of the respi- 
^t(Mry tract. But it is not fair to assume that the less irritating dust 
18 free from danger,for as pointed out by E. Roth(*^) even the iQhalation 

ttOited by Harrington, Practical Hygiene, 1901, p. 664. 
& Cited by Uffelmann, Handbuch d. Hygiene, 1890, p. 587. 
« Kompendium der Gewerbekrankbeiten, Berlin, 1904, p. 106s 
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of plaster of Paris or flour dust can not be regarded with indifFereiic 
especially when such inhalation is preventable. 

Ahrens(^) found the amount of dust for each cubic meter of air ii 
certain industrial establishments as follows: 

Milligrams. MUligramg. 



Floiirmill 28 

Foundry 28 

Polishing room of foundry 71.7 

Felt slioe factory 175 

Cement works 224 



Horsehair works 10 

Sawmill 17 

Woolen factory 20 

Woolen factory with exhauster 7 

Paper factory 24 

Laboratory 1.4 

According to Schulcr andBurkhardt, citeci by RothjC*) the morbidity 
among 1,000 workmen engaged in dusty occupations is as foUgws: 

Bookbinders 98 Paper factory employees 343 

Silk weavers 205 Mechanical industrial shops 419 

Cotton spinners 235 Wood turners 427 

Printers 250 Laborers in the rag storeroom of a 

Cotton weavers 285 paper factory 479 

Type founders and typesetters 304 

According to Sommerfeld, cited by Roth, C*) the mortaUtyinBerto 
of persons engaged in nondusty occupations is 2.39 per 1,000; of pet- 
sons engaged in dusty occupations is 5.42 per 1,000; the mortality ^' 
the total population of BerUn at the same ages is 4.93 per 1,000. 

Of 1,000 deaths in Berlin the number of deaths from consimipti^ 
in occupations without development of dust was 381; in occupation 
with development of dust it was 480 ; in the total popidation of tt 
city at the same ages 332.3 deaths of every 1,000 were due € 
consumption. 

METALLIC AND MINERAL DUST. 

It will be readily understood that in the cutlery and tool industry 
especially in the grinding and pohshing departments, more or les 
dust is evolved not only from the metallic surfaces, but also from th 
numerous grindstones and emery and corundum wheels. This dus 
production is not wholly avoidable, even when the wet process i 
employed. It is known that the inhalation of this dust tends to pro 
duce diseases of the lungs, such as bronchitis, peribronchitis, am 
fibroid pneumonia, but tuberculosis, also spoken of by the workmei 
AS ^^ grinders' asthma'' and ^^ grinders' rot," leads the Ust. 

Moritz and Ropke(^) have shown that 72.5 per cent of the death 
among the metal grinders of Solingen are due to consumption, a 
compared with 35.5 per cent among the general population. 

o Kompendium der Gewerbekrankheiten, Berlin, 1904, p. 106. 
6 Ibid., p. 107. 
clbid., p. 26. 
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rhe death returns for 12 years of the city of Northampton, Mass., 

i of the centers of the cutlery and tool industry, show tliat among 

.inders," "polishers," and **cutlers" diseases of the lunp* were 

ponsible for 72.73 per cent of the mortality, inclusive of 54.5 per 

.t of deaths from tuberculosis. («) 

lirt gives the percentage of consumption in the total number of 

k among different classes of workers in metal as follows: Needle 

lishers, 69.6 per cent; file cutters, who are also exposed to inhala- 

»n of lead, 62.2 per cent; grinders, 40 per cent; nail cutters, 12 per 

nt. 

Greenhow(*) over 50 years ago called attention to the excessive 

lortality among the needle poUshers of Sheilield. Beyer (*) found 

aat of 196 needle poUshers at Remscheid only 24 were over 40 years 

>f age. The reason why this occupation is especially dan<;erous is 

because the *'wet process" can not be employed for small objects, 

which moreover have to be brought more closely to the eyes, and thus 

the chances for the inhalation of this metallic dust are increased. 

The danger in all such estabUshments can be reduced to a minimum 
by the employment of respirators and forced ventilation to carry the 
dust away from the operator. The Massachusetts report, cited above, 
states that even when employers have provided hoods, connected 
with a system of exhaust fans or blowers, * 'a very large proportion of 
grinders recklessly remove the hoods, and thus expose themselves 
unnecessarily to this especially dangerous form of dust. They assert 
that they prefer freedom of movement, with dust, to the protection 
offered by hoods." 

Stonecutting is regarded as a dangerous occupation, and con- 
sumption is quite common among men engaged in the indust^^^ 
Those who have observed the various operations realize that in spite 
of wet processes and employment in the open air the workmen, 
especially those who operate the pneumatic tools, are exposed to a 
great amount of this irritating form of dust. 

A collective investigation published in 1901, and cited by Koth(0 
shows that of every 100 deaths among stonecutters, polishers, and 
quanymen 86 were due to diseases of the lungs, inclusive of 55 deaths 
from consumption. Of 2,013 stonecutters examined by Sommerfeld, 
19.7 per cent were afflicted with consumption, 17.98 per cent with 
other diseases of the lungs, and nearly all had a chronic catarrh of the 
throat or larynx. 

^Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Conditiuu 
ofV&ctories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 87. 

* Cited by Sanders, Handbuch der offentl. Gesundhoit«pn(?Ko, 18S5, p. 100. 

* Compendium der Gewerbekrankheiten, Berlin, 1904, p. 118. 
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According to the report of the Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
previously cited, (°) of 343 deaths which occurred in the city of Quincy, 
Mass., among stonecutters during a period of about 16 years; 41.4 per 
cent were due to pulmonary consumption, 12 per cent to other dish 
eases of the lungs, 12.8 per cent to diseases of the heart, 7 per cent 
to violence, and 26.8 per cent to all other causes. 

Millstone and slate cutting are also regarded as dangerous occupa- 
tions. Persons engaged in ^lass cutting and polishing are not only 
exposed to the inhalation of a sharp and irritating dust, but also to 
lead poisoning from the use of putty powder, which contains 70 per 
cent of load oxide. In glass establishments in Massachusetts, where 
all the cutting and poUshing is done by the wet method, no dust is 
perceptible and the employees as a class appear to enjoy good 
health. (^) Gem finishers also have a high consumption and sick rate. ; 
Workers in mica dust and bronzing powders used in the manufacture ), 
of wall papers, fancy souvenir cards, moldings, frames, etc., are pre- -^ 
disposed to diseases of the respiratory passages, and the bronze pow- - 
der in addition is liable to produce headache, loss of appetite, nausea, -a 
vomitinji:, and diarrhea. h 

It is said of the bronzing department of some of the lithographing ; 
establishments in Massachusetts that in spite of the exhaust ventila- j 
tion the air is heavy with bronze dust most of the time. "The boys ) 
who run the live bronzing macliines wear handkerchiefs over the nose ' 
and mouth. They look pale and unhealthy, and all show the charac- 
teristic green perspiration due to contact with bronze. The great 
majority of the employees appear to be healthy. ''(^) 

In the manufacture of machinery and metal supplies some of the 
operations involve exposure to dust, fumes, vapors, or extrenae heat. 
In some of the processes emery wheels and revolving wire brushes are 
used, and unless the wheels are equipped with exhaust ventilating appli- 
ances, enormous quantities of fine steel and emery dust are given off. 
In a ilassachusetts investigation covering 24 establishments the air of 
some of the rooms was found exceedingly dusty, and about one-tenth 
of the occupants looked pale and sickly and complained of the irrita- 
tion of the air passages by the dust. The number of employees in 
these establishments ranges between 12,500 and 15,000. Some of the 
establishments were models in character as regards light, ventilation, 
and general sanitation. ^'The tumblers and emery wheels are pro- 
vided with hoods and blowers which are effective, and there is practi- 
cally no dust. The rooms in which castings are dipped are properly 

o Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 79. 
& Ibid., p. 80. 
clbid., p. 102. 
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rentHsLted and all fumes are effectiycly removed. All of the machiii- 
ay is well protected." (**) 

One brass foundry was reported where the air was heavy with 
imnes, especially in winter^ no mechanical ventilation being installed, 
andall the workmen asserted that they had occasional attacks of '^ brass 
ibanders' ague." The following maybe taken as a fair statement of 
tlie hygienic aspects of the machinery and metal industry. *' "While 
tlie nature of some of the processes is such as to warrant elassifuation 
of this industry with the dangerous trades, the conditions under wliich 
the work is done are very largely responsible for the injurious effects 
on the health of the employees, and these conditions are to a consider- 
able extent avoidable or at least susceptible of iinprovenient.''(") 

The same Massachusetts investigation covered 14 iron and steel found- 
ries and 9 stove foundries. In one establishment, the department in 
wUch the castings are sand blasted was found very objectionable, as 
the air was heavily impregnated with fljing sand, wliich *'gets into 
the mouth, nose, and eyes and the emploj^ees suffer consideral)ly from 
soreness of the last-mentioned organs." In another establishment 
tins condition is very much ameliorated by a large flaring hood in the 
center of the room with upward-suction draft, the operatives wearing 
hefanets with fine wire inserts to protect the eyes and clotlis under- 
neath the helmets to protect the nose and mouth. Li one of the stove 
foandries, the dust from the polisliing and buffing process, in the 
ibsence of hoods and exhaust ventilation, "is so thick that objects a few 
feet distant can not clearly be made out. Many men refuse to work in 
this establishment in the hot months on account of the excessive heat 
and general discomfort." In some instances, where the necessary 
]ffotection is afforded by the employer, the men habitually remove 
the hoods and become covered with emery and iron particles. (^) 

In the crushing, grinding, and sifting process incident to the nianu- 
faeture of emery, corundum, and sandpaper more or less fine dust is 
given off in spite of the fact that the machines are more or less com- 
^tely inclosed. The emery and corundum industry- must be classed 
among the trades intrinsically dangerous to health, on account of the 
peculiarly irritating character of dust; *'but, as is the cas(i with other 
dusty occupations, few of those employed can be induced to wear 
Tespirators." (*) 

Coal miners, charcoal men, firemen, cliimney sweeps, etc., are 
exposed to constant inhalation of coal dust and soot, and though 
sabject to chronic bronchial catarrh, consumption is not especially 
common among them. 

<» Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 81-85. 
*Ibid.,p.86. 
< Ibid., pp. 7e-78. 
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VEGETABLE DUST. 

Millers and bakers inhale flour dust, and, according to Hirt, 20.3 per- 
cent of all the diseases affecting millers are pneumonia, 9.3 per cent bron- 
chial catarrh, 10.9 per cent consumption, and 1.9 per cent emphysema 
(abnormal collection of air in the lungs). The tuberculosis deaUi t 
rate, according to Schuler, among millers in Switzerland is 3.75, ascomr | 
pared with 2.95 per 1,000 in the general population. Carpenters, .^ 
joiners, cabinetmakers, etc., are exposed to wood dust, and the dust " 
from hard wood is probably more injurious than that from softer - 
kinds. Dr. E. J. Neisser (^) refers to a wooden-tool factory at Strass- 
burg wliich in 1904 furnished 15 cases of sickness out of the 20 em.- 
ployees, with 288 days loss of work, 10 cases being as follows— diseases " 
of the eyes, 1 ; of nose, 1 ; throat, 2, and diseases of the lungs, 6. The ' 
Massachusetts Board of Health found that in the agricultural tool ^ 
and implement industry a hard wood called ''cocobolo," which is ^ 
used for tool handles, evolves a very pungent and irritating dust, pro- ;■ 
ductive of inflammation of the eyes and skin. Some persons, in the P 
course of a week or two, become accustomed to its effects, while 1 
others are obliged to discontinue work in the department. Q*) i 

The medical inspector of Great Britain, according to Neisser, f 
reported a number of toxic symptoms which occurred among persons 
engaged in the manufacture of weaver shuttles made from African 
boxwood. Investigation revealed the presence of an alkaloid in the 
wood, which acted as a heart depressant, producing a slow and inter- 
mittent pulse, headache, drowsiness, watering of the eyes and nose, 
difficulty in breathing, nausea, and weakness. 

Laborers in grain elevators and on grain threshers inhale a very irri- 
tating dust, which may cause acute and chronic catarrh of the mucous 
membranes. Workers in tobacco suffer more or less from nasal, con- 
junctival, and bronchial catarrh and digestive and nervous derange- 
ments, and although the mucous membranes gradually become 
accustomed to the irritation of the dust and fumes the occupation 
appears to be dangerous, as the consumption rate in the United States 
ranks next to that of marble and stone cutters. 

It is said that female workers in tobacco are more liable to mis- 
carry; at all events Doctor Rosenfeld, cited by Roth (p. 166), found 
this to be true in Austria. This experience is not confirmed by recent 
observations made in German tobacco towns like Giessen, for exam- 
ple (Neisser, p. 125), and more extended investigations are called for. 

o Internationale Ubersicht iiber Gewerbehygiene, Berlin, 1907, p. 115. 
& Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 89. 
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Some authors maintain that tobacco dust exerts a protective influ- 
ence against infective agents and instance the fact that during the 
cholera epidemic of Hamburg in 1892 there were only 8 cases among 
the 5,000 resident cigar makers. The Massachusc t ts report previously 
cited, in discussing the cigar and cigarette factories in ^[assachusetts, 
refers (p. 49) to the spitting habit and the objectionable practice 
of finishing cigars with' the aid of saliva. Tliis practice was observed 
in more than one-third of the places visited, and in 18 factories the 
practice of biting oflF the end of the filler and inner wrappers with 
the teeth was also observed. The report reiterates the statement 
made to the legislature in January, 1905, as to the possibility of dis- 
seminating loathsome diseases through tliis practice. Such con- 
ditions certainly emphasize the necessity for the use of cigar holders. 
Operatives in cotton and flax textiles are perhaps more subject to 
dust inhalation and various diseases of the respiratory and digestive 
o]^ai;is than are those in woolen mills. The phthisis death rate in 1892 
in Belfast (**) with its 30,000 persons engaged in the linen industry 
was 4.1 per 1,000 against 1.5 for the whole of England and Wales and 
2.2 for Ireland. According to Schuler and Burkhardt 1,000 linen 
spinners furnish annually 221.6 cases of sickness, and 1,000 weavers 
202.7. Female operatives suffer even more, the sick rate being 
249.5 and 334.4 for the respective occupations. 

CASES OF SICKNESS PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES AMONG SPINNERS AND ^YEAVERS. 



Disease. 



Dl 



of the digestive organs , 

of the raspinttory organs 

of the motor organs 

of a constitutional character 




Cases per 

1,000 
weavers, 

103.4 
52.5 
21.2 
31.6 



ArlidgeC*) gives a table showing the comparative frequency of the 
most important diseases in the case of 739 weavers and of 676 per- 
sons following the several other branches of the cotton industry, such 
as winders, spinners, reelers, curlers, mill hands, grinders, etc., and 
who for convenience sake are designated by him as machine-room 
workers. The figures are based on 1,415 operatives who received 
treatment as "in" and ''out" patients in connection with the Preston 
Hospital during a period of six years. 

*6. H. Peirifl, Journal of State Medicine, London, March, 1895, p. 109. 
*The Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality of Occupations, London, 1892, p. 361. 
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PER CENT OF TEXTILE WORKERS TREATED IN THE PRESTON HOSPITAL DTJRINQ 

A PERIOD OF SIX YEARS. BY DISEASES. 



Disease. 



Fw cent of 
weavers 

treated for 
specified 
Giscase. 



Phthisis 

Dyapiipsiii 

Bronchitis 

Varicosft veins utnl ulcers 

Rheumatic atletrtioiis 

ITtcrino disorders uiid dispUiceinents 

Neuralf^ia 

Throat aiTtH'lioiis 

Renal diseases 

K[)liepsy 

Heart diseases 

Debility 

Aneemia 




Percnttl 
machio^ 

loomwcdip 

erstmUal 
lorap«d- 

fieddiseMB. 




It will l)o observed that both the Swiss and English statistics reveal 
an undue prevalence of the diseases of the respiratory and digestive 
organs. It has been suggested that the constrained position of 
weavers is to a large extent responsible for the undue prevalence 
of dyspepsia among the Swiss weavers, but other factors like im- 
proper food, indoor Ufe, and home conditions should be considered. 
This is apparent from the fact that the percentage of cases of dys- 
pepsia among the English weavers is smaller than among the 
machine-room workers. The constitutional disorders like ansemia, 
chlorosis, neuralgia, and debility are likewise due to a variety of ; 
causes, chief of which are vitiated air, resulting from defective ven- i 
tilation of the workshops, overwork, insufficient or improper food, 
and insanitary homes. 

Uterine derangements and displacements may very properly ^ 
attributed to general debility, overwork, and long standing in hot 
and moist workrooms, and, like varicose veins and ulcers and ^*flat 
feet/' may be expected to develop in other occupations involving 
long standing. (See occupations involving constrained attitudes 
p. 522.) 

The undue prevalence of pulmonary diseases among the textile 
operators can be accounted for by a number of factors, such as the 
presence of very fine cotton or flax dust or ''fly'' ; air vitiated by the 
products of respiration and combustion, the presence of infectious 
germs from the promiscuous expectoration habit; faulty life and 
home surroundings. Of these the presence of ''fly" is doubtless a 
very important predisposing factor, since it is generally admitted 
that this dust acts as an irritant to the respiratory passages, and 
sooner or later prepares the way for the invasion of the germs of 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, etc. Coetsem describes the so-called 
byssinosis or "pneumonic cotonneuse," but it is by no means settled 
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j/lkether in these cases we have to deal with a typical occupation 
disease; or with a specific infection, in which the inhalation of the 
cotton dust simply operates as a predisposing cause. It is very 
probable, however, that the habitual inhalation of this dust may 
jxroduce disease of the lungs not necessarily tubercular. 

Arlidge says: '*If inhaled longer, it reaches the bronchi, and sets 
ap cough with white mucous expectoration. The cough will be for 
years chiefly a morning phenomenon on first rising, but it is also 
induced upon leaving the warm workroom. Fine fibers of cotton 
aie foimd, on microscopical examination, in the sputum, and as 
these make their way into the pulmonary tissue, they set up morbid 
action, resulting in increasing density of it on the one hand, and of 
emphysematous expansion on the other. These morbid changes 
are accompanied by dyspnoea, wasting, and debility, but rarely with 
Iiemoptysis [spitting of blood]; and together constitute a group of 
symptoms not inappropriately termed industrial phthisis.' More- 
over, intercurrent diseases of the lungs, such as acute bronchitis 
and pneumonia, often arise and terminate life; and true tubercular 
I, phthisis is no \mcommon cause of death.'' (<*) 

The chief requirements for the amelioration of existing conditions 
in the textile industry are efficient machines for the prevention and 
removal of dust. The utmost care should be taken to provide the 
most perfect methods so far devised for the removal of dust and for 
proper ventilation. The lighting should be good, both for day and 
uight work, giving preference to electricity. The temperature and 
humidity of the rooms should be regulated, and children under the 
^ of 14, or those with weak chests, should not be employed in the 
Cotton mills. 

In the textile industry in Massachusetts analysis of the death 
letums "during the year 1905 from the three principal 'mill towns' 
shows that although tuberculosis is one of the leading causes of death 
among mill operatives the general death rate of this class was by no 
means abnormally high, being, respectively, 7, 8, and 10 per 1,000. 
Tuberculosis caused, respectively, 32, 23.57, and 21 per cent of the 
deaths. It appears also that the general death rates of the cities 
whose populations include the highest percentages of textile oper- 
atives compare not imfavorably with those of certain other cities 
which are engaged in other kinds of manufacture or are more* resi- 
dential in character, in spite of the high rate of infant mortality 
which appears to be inseparably connected with mill populations 
everywhere." (*) 

•The Hygiene, DiseaseB, and Mortality of Occupations, London, 1892, p. 360. 
^Rq[)ort of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Fusteries, WarkshopB, etc., 1907, p. 16. 
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A source of danger is the presence of infections dnst from drie£ 
sputum in the air of different mill rooms on account of the indiscrimK 
inate habit of spitting. The number of accidents in textile mills, ^^^^^4 
sidering the large number of fast-running machines, is not large. '""' — 
ing a period of almost five years at the Pacific Mills, with about 5,! 
employees, there were 1,000 accidents, classified as follows :(**) 

Accidents to employees of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence j Mass., August 10, 1900, to JvIylSf 

1905. 

Killed outright 1 

Fatally injured I 

Seriously injured (broken limbs, or amputation necessary) 8$. 

Slightly injured 910 

Unclassified (suffered nervous shocks, but physically uninjured) S 

1,000 
The underlying cause of injury is given as follows: 

Careless manipulation 63^: 

Deliberate carelessness (taking chances of being injured, such as cleaning ma- 
chinery while running, etc. ) If*'' 

Inattention to surroundings 1' 

Carelessness of fellow- workman 

Unforeseen liability 

Unclassified 

1, 

In three mills in Massachusetts devoted to the manufacture of t^ 
cordage, and gunny cloth from jute and hemp some of the workrooi 
are reported to be exceedingly dusty in spite of mechanical ventil 
tion and open windows, and ''many of the operatives wear thick buncl 
of fiber over mouth and nose as a protection. A fairly large propor*] 
tion of the operatives show the effects of their employment, loo] 
pale and sickly. '^ In the room where the sisal hemp is fed into- 
breakers the air is filled with dust. In one of the establishments 
the employees in all departments look well and strong, although in 
some parts the air contained considerable dust. 

In five Massachusetts carpet and rug factories, employing about 
6,000 persons, about 10 per cent of whom are between the ages of 14 
and 16, the largest of these factories shows some departments in 
which poor light, excessive heat, moisture, and dust constitute objec- 
tionable conditions. In one room there was ''so much fine cotton 
dust and fiber in the air that it is with difficulty one can see across it. 
This dust is very irritating to the nose and throat." In one of the 
establishments the children are described as very small and too poorly 
developed for their age "to be allowed to work 10 hours and 20 min- 
utes for 5 days in the week." In another factory "about one-tenth 
— ___ « ^ 

o Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary CoDdition ; 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 39. 
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of the employees look sickly." The smallest factory employs 500 
jMnsonS; and is reported as having good light, adequate ventilal ion 
ind commendable weave rooms, and the employees ap}X3ar to be in 
good health.. 

One of the shoddy mills examined was '' poorly lighted, inadequately 
yentilated, dusty, and ill-kept; the other was light, clean, and well 
ventilated. Some of the women employed appeared to be in poor 
physical condition." In the six felt-cloth factories examined *'the 
work was found to be conducted in fairly lighted and, apart from dust, 
adequately ventilated buildings. In each there was more or less 
dust, especially in the picking and carding rooms; but the amount 
was much diminished in most of them by means of blower fans.''(^) 

ANIMAL DUST. 

Of the several classes of dust, that from wool is considered to 
be less irritating than flax or cotton, and horn is believed to be 
more irritating than bone. The conditions found in some of the 
woolen mills in Massachusetts as regards light, ventilation, and 
general cleanliness are reported as far from sat isf actor}' ; but in the 
absence of morbidity statistics it is difficult to determine the degree 
of danger to which the operatives are exposed. In the boot and shoe 
industry in Massachusetts, where there is more or less animal dust 
evolved, some effort is being made to remove the dust by exhaust 
flues attached to the machinery. Of the 373 factories simimarized ])y 
ihe Massachusetts Board of Health Report previously cited, *'126 
are partially, and a fair proportion of these arc wholly, equipped with 
this means of protection; in 88 of these 126 one or more machines are 
not so equipped; and in 49 of the 88 there arc rooms in which the air, 
apart from the escaping dust, is noticeably bad. The number of 
machines with means for efficient or fairly efficient removal of dust 
was found to be 1,630; the number either inefficiently equipped or 
devoid of equipment was reported as 2,769. * * * 'While in 
general the health of the employees appears to be fair to good, in 
85 factories a considerable proportion of them are not iceably pale and 
unhealthy in appearance." C*) The pale and poorly nourished condi- 
tion of youthful employees is also emphasized. 

The dust and moisture involved in the polishing, departments of the 
horn and celluloid industry, and the irritating fumes given off by a 
"dip" containing glacial acetic acid, are sources of possible injurious 
effects to the employees. 

■Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
ol Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 4G-49. 
»Ibid., p. 59. 

37691— No. 75—08 14 
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In the manufa/Cture of derby and felt kats, apart from the exposing ^ 
to dust from the fur which comes to the factory clipped from the sku^Ms 
there is also a certain degree of danger from the cyanide of mercvofMJi 
with which the fur is treated. In two felt-hat factories inspected^ t: 
by the Massachusetts Board of Health, 'Hhe employees appear toll 
be healthy.'' ''In some of the establishments visited the fumes ol :« 
wood alcohol in the drying department were markedly strong, Tim i? 
workmen stated that they are frequently troubled with headachieSi : 
vertigo, smarting and burning of the eyes and impairment of vistoa, j, 
and that few can remain at this work longer than three or four months . 
at a time." This could readily be prevented by the use of ''deiuir 
tured'' alcohol. The ''pouncing'' process "consists in smoothing off ^ 
the rough hairs from the hat rim and other parts, and gives off a ^ 
great deal of very fine dust-'^C") :. 

In the brush-making industry hogs' bristles and vegetable fibers are , 
used- In seven brush factories in Massachusetts "the general con- ^ 
ditions were found to be beyond criticism and the health of the • 
employees appeared to be fair or good."C) 

Hirt regarded brush making as a dangerous occupation, as nearly ;, 
one-half of the deaths among the brush makers were from consmnp- j^ 
tion, due probably to the inhalation of the sharp fragments of bristlea. \ 

There is no adequate reliable data as to the effects of animal dust i. 
given off in the manufacture of woolen goods, silk, feather, fur, hair^ t 
horn, bone, shell, ivory, etc It is reasonable to assume, however, that i 
the dust from all these sources is capable of setting up an irritation { 
and inflammation of the respiratory passages, though not so intensive ^ 
as that caused by mineral constituents of dust. In the hair, bru^ '\ 
and wool industry there is also some danger from disease germs. jt 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO INFECTIVE 

MATTER IN DUST, 

BAG AND PAPER, WOOL AND HAUt INDXTSTKIES. 

It has been held for a long time that germs of infectious diseases 
like smallpox, anthrax, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, tyjdius and typhoid 
fevers, diphtheria, measles, and cholera may cling to body and bed 
clothes and prove a source of danger to those coming in contact with 
rags in the rag business and paper industry«(«') The danger, while 
perhaps overrated, is nevertheless real and can be guarded against 
only by a thorough disinfection of the rags by steam under pressure 
before they are handled at the paper mills. 

<^ Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Gonditioii 

of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 66. 

b Ibid., p. 72. 

c The State of Maine requires evidence of successful vaccination in persons employed 
in the manufacture of paper from foreign or domestic rags. 
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oocnpation is evidently inimical to Iiealth. Of 4,857 German 
imperatives reported by Uffelmann, 50 per cent are annually taken 
■ick; about 34 per oent of those engaged in the handling of dry rags 
suffered from affections of the respiratory passages, and only 21.9 
per cent of those otherwise engaged in the same establishments, all 
«f whidi speaks strongly for the necessity of proper ventilati(m and 
todiaust flues for the removal of dust. 

In this connection it is proper to refer to the dangers of the so- 
called ''rag sorters"' and ''wool sorters* '' diseases, which are nothing 
more or less than anthrax infection — a disease transniissihle from 
AnimfLlfl to man by means of wool, hides, hair, and horsehair. Two 
hmidred and sixty-one cases, with 67 deatlis, were reported, accord- 
ing to Neisser, in Eh^land from 1899-1904. Of these, 8R occurred 
among those engaged in the wool industry, 70 cases among persons 
engaged in curled hair and brush factories, 86 in persons engaged 
HI tanneries and hide trades, and 17 in other industrial pursuits. 

About 59 cases of anthrax infection were reported in different 
parts of Europe during the year 1905. Ravenal reported in three 
kcdities in Pennsylvania, during the summer of 1807, 12 cases 
among noen and 60 in cattle, which were traced to a tannery haml- 
fiog hides imported from China. Nichols reported 26 cases occur- 
ring in persons emjdoyed in a curled-hair factory wtliin three years. 

The Federal Grovemment recognizes the dangers by insisting upon 
tiie exclusi<m of rags, wool, and hides coming from districts in which 
there is a prevalence of cholera, anthrax, and typhus fever and the 
proper disinfection of such imports at all times. While anthrax is not 
a v«ry common disease among American domestic animals, local pus- 
tular infections and carbuncle are by no means infrequent, and might 
well be guarded against, as in some of the European countries, where 
lecouise is had to disinfection of the raw material, special blower 
apparatus for the removal of dust, repeated disinfection of the 
prenuses, axti. prompt treatment of all slight wounds and abrasions. 

The material from which paper is made includes rags, burlap, old 
paper, and wood pulp. The rags are chiefly imported from foreign 
countries, arriving in a baled condition, and afterward are sub- 
jected to a number of processes which clean and disintegrate them. 
The "beating, or threshing,^' and ^'chopping'^ processes are carried 
on by machines and are attended by the escape of more or less 
dust. The quantity naturally varies with the cleanliness of the 
stock. In the observations of about 80 establishments, the Massa- 
diusetts Board of Health found that with the usual grade of stock, 
no matter what kind of "duster'' or "thresher^' is used, a consider- 
able amount of dust is also evolved in the "chopping" proce&s, 
and in spite of exhaust fans and dust pipes some dust will escape. 
The men engaged in the collection and baling of tliis dust are iisually 
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provided with respirators. " In a majority of the mills visited a po] 
tion of the employees are exposed to an excessive quantity of 
dust, and lint; and in most of this majority the persons so ex 
show not a few who are pale and sickly in appearance." A com 
son of the death rates from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and bronchitur 
at Ilolyoke, the center of this industry in Massachusetts, with tho8^ 
of the State at large, showed '^that the Holyoke rates were under 
rather than over the average.'^ (") 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO POISONOUS 

DUST. 

LEAD DUST. 

All occupations in which lead is employed and in which particles 
of lead may be inhaled, swallowed, or absorbed by the skin must 
be regarded as dangerous to health. Lead poisoning in its various 
forms, such as the lead habit, characterized by loss of weight, anaemia, 
sallow skin, a blue line along the gums, offensive breath, a sweetish 
taste and diminished salivary secretion, lead coUc, lead paralysis, 
wrist drop, painful affections of the lower extremities, and other 
grave nervous diseases, is frequently seen in artisans. It attacks 
persons employed in the roasting of lead ores, in the manufacture of 
wliitc and red led, acetate and chromate of lead, china and pottery, 
artificial flowers; also painters, plumbers, varnishers, type foimdeis, 
typesetters, file cutters, glass and gem cutters, electricians (espe- 
cially those employed in charging storage batteries), persons engaged 
in enameling, dyeing, printing, working in rubber goods, weighted 
silk, and glazing of paper, and many other occupations involving the 
employment of lead. 

Doctor Teleki, of Vienna, in 1906 reported several cases of lead 
poisoning in females and young girls, contracted in fringe making, the 
silk having been weighted by a solution of sugar of lead. 

Of 999 employees in Prussian lead smelters during the year 1905, 
177 suffered from lead colic or lead palsy, involving 3,056 days' loss 
of work; and of 4,789 engaged in zinc smelters, 50 of the employees, 
with 2,217 days^ loss of work, were thus affected. 

In Europe a most marked reduction in the morbidity and mortality 
has taken place during the past ten years, coincident with the enforce- 
ment of preventive measures. The number of cases of lead poisoning 
in England, where report is compulsory, has been reduced from 1,278 
cases in 1898 to 592 cases in 1905. While most of the cases occurred 
in sugar-of-lead works and potteries, a considerable number were also 
reported in the other occupations already referred to. The percent- 
age of severe cases in men was 23.9, as compared with 13.9 in females — 

o Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 76. 
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perhaps because the latter have cleaner lialnts and possibly also stop 

work more promptly upon the appearance of the first symptoms. 
In Paris it is estimated that over 30,000 persons are en«;:aged in 
occupations involving exposure to lead, and of the 14,000 painters and 
TBmishers employed there an average of 250 are treated annually in 
tbe hospitals for lead poisoning. 

File cutters are subjected not only to an irritant dust, ])ut also to 
lead poisoning, because the file in cutting is being held upon a leaden 
bed "and particles of lead are inhaled with the dust and may also be 
absorbed by the fingers in handling tlie stiddy." In England the 
mortahty figure for plumbism, in 1890-1802, was no less than 75.(**) 

The greatest danger in lead works is from inhalation of the load dust 
and fumes; hence a special spray apparatus and exhausters have been 
designed, and employees have been taught to protect their hands with 
gjoves and the mouth and nose with respirators. 

Li the pottery industry, where the danger arises from the glazes, 
the flux being made of litharge, clay, and flint, it has been found that 
tile danger can be very much reduced ])y using only 8 per cent of car- 
bonate of lead in the form of a '' double-fritted silicate,'' instead of the 
older method, in which from 13 to 24 per cent of lead carbonate was 
employed, 

Smoking should be forbidden during the working hours, and the 
work should be done in a special suit, frequently washed. The hands, 
face, and nostrils should be thoroughly washed with soap and water 
upon cessation of work, and the mouth and throat rinsed \vitli a watery- 
solution of tartrate of ammonia before eating and drinking. The 
same rules are applicable to painters, who would likewise find it of 
benefit to soften old paints with an alkali (weak lye) before scraping 
and to keep the handles of tools clean from deposits. 

THE LEAD INDUSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The report of the Massachusetts Board of Health gives a very 
complete account of the conditions wliich obtain in the manufacture of 
lead compounds in the several factories visited. ''The men who attend 
the grinding machines are of a very different class from those who 
empty the stacks, and, since they are not exposed to lead dust, they do 
not suffer from lead poisoning and are comparatively healthy. Those 
who empty the stacks do not remain long at work. It is said that this 
is due in part to the disagreeable nature of the work, in part to the 
fact that they are largely roving characters w^ho do not care to work 
more than a few days occasionally, and in part to the fact that they 
acquire lead poisoning and are obliged to quit. Even those of good 
intention rarely work more than a month.'' 

a Dangerous Trades, Oliver, 1902, p. 138. 
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One establishment is referred to where white lead is made by tim 
'Svet process," with no evolution of dust, and there is no histoiyof 
lead poisoning. In a ''red-lead" factory, also, the general process is 
commended, especially the absence of appreciable amounts of dust, 
and the intelUgencc of the workmen, who are mindful of the dangefs 
and who, with an experience of 6 to 25 years, appear well and strong. 
In one of the lead-oxide works more or less dust escapes into the air 
during the transfer to the mill and packing it into barrels. The men 
wear res])irators, and each man washes carefully and changes all his ! — 
clothes before leaving the establishment. In another establishment ■— 
''all of the 40 employees ap]>eared to be in good health, and the con- -zz- 
ditions even^where were found to be commendable." 

In the lead pijw and plumbers' suppUes factories the lead fumes i= 
are carried away by hoods and exhaust pipes, and in no instance was i:^ 
it ])ossihle to trace a case of lead poisoning to faulty methods. All \ 
of tlie employees observed the necessary precautions and appeared 
to be in good health. In the manufacture of solder the same precau- 
tions arc employed, and although in the establishment described 
rats, cats, and dogs appear to succumb to lead poisoning <mly one cas^ 
of lead poisoning occurred among the employees in 35 years. 

In the pottery industrj^ it is said that lead poisoning is Bhno&t 
imknown in the six establishments visited; only two cases occurred 
a few years ago in girls who appUed the glaze. A possible explanatioai' 
for this gratifying contrast to conditions observed in French and 
English potteries may be found in the fact "that the persons engaged 
in this industry appear to be of good intelligence, and understand 
thoroughly the importance of care and strict personal cleanliness, and 
that the employers provide ample means for its maintenance.'' (<*) 

Wire and wire-cloth making as carried on in some of the plants 
visited in Massachusetts appears to be attended, in the opinion of 
Doctor Hanson, (^) by "avoidable dangerous conditions." "After 
the wire is hardened by being run into crude oil, it is passed through 
kettles of molten lead inside the tempering furnaces, and is then fin- 
ished and wound for shipment. From the tempering furnaces dense 
blue fumes arise, and envelop the men whose work it is to feed and 
tend them. Occasional cases of lead poisoning occur in this depart- 
ment. In one establishment, one of the employees of 5 years' experi- 
ence shows the characteristic blue line of lead poisoning on the gums; 
and another, of 14 years' experience, in the same room, has a history 
of 'wrist-drop' and other evidence of chronic poisoning. Efficient 

a Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 97-101. 

i>"Thc effect of industry- on health," Boston Medical Journal, No. 14, April 4, 
1907, Wm. C. Hanson. 
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Bieehaiiieal veootil^ion is most necessuy iu tliis work, but it is not 
always provided. "<^) 

Doctor Hanson, evidently referring to the sauie factory, i^iites: 
"AU of the employees in iins room worked 1 1 liours a day and had 
f inegular hours for eating. There were no rules concerning the duties 
of the eniployers or those of the ])ersons employed in order to avoid 
this serious danger. On the contrar}^, the hoods and blowers and 
top ventilators £or the lead and other fumes were found to be dis- 
tinctly inefficient, and over one large furnace there was no protection 
of any sort, the appliances having been broken years before and none 
renewed, so that all the fumes nimgled at once with the air of the 
room." 

In making shingle stains pigments like chroniate of lead, zinc oxide, 
iron oxide, and Prussian blue flj*e used, and in the two establishments 
visits the meax appeared to be careless in the matter of handling the 
pigments. In the manufacture of paints, colors , and varnishes 
much of the work is done outdoors by men who have worked from 6 
to 20 years; '^the man wiio makes tlie lead colors has worked 17 years 
without sickness. The last cases of poisoning at this establishment 
occurred 16 years ago, when a number of inexperienced men were 
poisoned with Paris green.'' In a color and mordant factorj- where 
Boiline colors, logwood, starch, f^odium dichromate, etc., are used, 
"about oae in five of the employees is noticeably pale and sallow,'' and 
inflamed eyes were not xmcommon. The latter condition is ascribed 
to the aodium dichromate. In the manufacture of '' whiting" about 
half of the 58 men employed in three establishments visited ^^ looked 
to be in poor condition." (^) 

PBINTEBS, TYPE FOUNDERS, AND TYFESETTEBS. 

The mortality of printers in England is high, being 1,096 per 10,000, 
as against 953 for all occupied males, and 002 for agriculturists. (0 
According to Schulcr, of 1,000 Swiss typesetters and founders, 304.7 
are annually taken sick, and of printers 250. Diseases of the digest- 
ive organs pi^edomuiate (78 i>cr 1,000). Diseases of the respiratory 
passages come next (75 per 1,000). Sonimerfcld states that among 
38 occupations tabulated hx him the printers occupy the fifth rank 
in the number of deaths from tuberculosis. Albrecht reports that 
the statistics of the Berlin Sick Benefit Insurance Company covering 
a period of 33 years show that 4S.13 per cent of the deaths among 
printers are caused by consumption. (^0 

^Kcportof thefitate Board of Hoalth of Massadiusc'tts uptm the Saiiitarj' C ondition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 91. 
ft Ibid., pp. 106,107. 
« Dangerous Trades, Oliver, p. 151. 
<2Roth, Kompendiuin der Cfowerbekninkheiten, Berlin, p. 50. 
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This may be due in part to the fact that many weaklings engage in 
tliis occupation, but the work itself is often performed in most unfji- 
vorable environments and in an impure and dusty atmosphere, which 
has been found to contain traces of lead, arsenic, and antimony. 
Special attention should be paid to proper ventilation, and particu- 
larly to the collection and removal of dust from the type cases. One 
gram of this dust has been found to contain 57.7 mg. of lead, 186.8 
mg. of antimony, and traces of arsenic. (**) Strasser has suggested 
a type case with perforated tin bottom which is placed within another 
case, so as to facilitate the collection and proper disposition of this 
injurious form of dust. 

A recent study of the '* Health of printers/' by George A. Stevens, 
in the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of ,the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of New York, based on the records of the International Typo- 
graphical Unicm and the London (England) Society of Compositors, 
shows clearly the very high death rate from tuberculosis among 
printers. 

The following table gives for the years 1901 to 1905 the annual 
death rates per 1,000 from the leading causes and from all causes 
among compositors in certain localities: 

ANNUAL DEATH RATE PER 1,000 FROM PRINCIPAL CAUSES AND ALL CAUSES AMONQ 
COMPOSITORS IN CERTAIN LOCALITIES, FOR THE FIVE YEARS, 1901 TO 1905. 

[From Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 1906.] 



Locality. 



New York City 

Other New York 

State 

Total New York 

State 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa . . . 
All other United 

States 

Total United States 
London, England .. 



Death rate per 1,000. 



Tuber- 
culosis 
of lungs 
and other 
respira- 
tory or- 
gans. 



3.82 

2.54 

3.48 
2.42 
3.65 

3.38 
3.34 
3. GO 



Pneu- 
monia. 



2.42 

.97 

2.03 

1.57 

.70 

1.07 

1.30 

.67 



Diseases 
of nerv- 
ous sys- 
tem. 



1.91 

L49 

1.80 
1.04 
2.26 

L33 
1.44 
1.16 



Diseases 
of genito- 
urinary 
system. 



1.63 

.70 

1.38 
.98 
.70 

1.02 

1.08 

.61 



Diseases 
of the 
heart. 



1.37 

L67 

1.45 
L44 
L39 

1.37 
1.39 
1.97 



Diseases 
of digest- 
ive sys- 
tem. 



0.99 

.97 

.98 
.45 
.52 

.74 
.76 
.51 



Acci- 
dents 
and in- 
juries. 



0.89 

.61 

.82 
.72 



.60 
.64 
.19 



All 
causes. 



16.32 

11.14 

14.94 
10.12 
12.35 

12.20 
12.63 
12.19 



A second table gives for the same period the per cent of deaths 
due to tuberculosis in the selected localities for compositors and for 
all persons 20 years of age or over. It will be seen that in all the 
localities the percentage of deaths due to tuberculosis is very much 
higher for compositors than for all persons 20 years of age or 
over in the same community. For New York State outside of New 
York City and for London, England, the percentage for compositors 
is more than double that for the population 20 years of age or over 
as a whole. 



fl Rozsahegyi, Archiv. fiir Hygiene, Munich and Leipzig, vol. 3, p. 522. 
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PER CENT OF DEATHS PROM TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS AND OTHER RESPIRA- 
TORY ORGANS OF PERSONS 20 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER AND OF COMPOSITORS, 
IX CERTAIN LOCALITIES, 1901 TO 1905. 

[From the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Now York, p. cxxv.] 



Locality. 



ALL PEBSONS 20 TEABS OF AGE OB OYEB. 

New York City 

Other New York State , 

Total New York State 

Chicago, lU , 

Philadelphia, Pa , 

London, Eii^and , 

COMPOSITOB8. 

New York City 

Other New York State 

Total New York State , 

Qvicago, 111 , 

Philadelphia, Pa , 

AU other United States , 

Total United States 

London, England , 



1901. 



17.7 
11.4 
14.5 
14.9 
16.3 
14.9 



3G.5 
29.2 
34.9 
26.9 
43.8 
31.1 
32.3 
32.0 



Por cent of deaths in- 



1902. ! 1903. i 1004. 



17.7 
10.9 
14.2 
14.6 
15.5 
13.9 



17.0 
32.3 
20.8 
28.0 
50.0 
29.9 
27.8 
20.2 



17.0 
10.6 
14 
14.5 
15. S 
15.3 



2 
5 
1 



18. 
10. 
17. 
28. 6 
7.1 
24.0 
22.2 
36.4 



16.5 
10. 6 
13.6 
16.0 
16.8 
15.0 



1£K)5. 



17.4 
10.6 
13.9 
17.0 
15.9 
13.6 



Five 
years. 



2(). 6 


21.1 


21.4 


16.0 


25.5 


20.1 


7.7 


33.3 ' 


13.3 


35.7 


26.0 


29.2 


24.4 


27.2 


28.2 


29.1 



17.4 

las 

140 
15.4 
16.1 
14.5 



23.4 
22.8 
23.3 
23.9 
29.6 
27.7 
20.4 
30.2 



Mr. Stevens, in commenting on the high death rate from tubercu- 
losis among compositors, says: "Scarcely any other occupation fur- 
nishes so large a quota of victims from consumption. The domestic 
life of printers is parallel to that of other artisans in equal financial 
circumstances. As wages go in these days, they are fairly compen- 
sated for their labor, thus enabling them to have homes as healthful 
as may be procured by the best paid workmen in any community. 
Neither can it be said that compositors are ill-nourished and therefore 
rendered more susceptible to the insidious action of tubercle bacilli. 
The determining cause of their susceptibility to the harmful process 
of the 'great white plague' lies in a different direction — to the neglect 
of sanitary precautions in far too many composing rooms.'' 

With proper attention to sanitary conditions in the composing 
rooms the death rate from consumption could undoubtedly be very 
materially reduced. The excellent results that have come from 
improved sanitation in workrooms appear from the mortality statis- 
tics for 1905 of the National Organization of Printers in Germany. 
"The average membership of the union in that year was 44,236, of 
whom 283, or 6.40 per 1,000, died from all causes, while 134 of the 
total were aflfected with diseases of the respiratory system, from 
which the death rate was 3. 03, (^) tuberculosis not being separated in 
the tabular presentation.'' (*) 

«The corresponding death rates among compositors in New York City was 7.17; 
othCT New York State, 4.04; total New York State, 6.34; Chicago, 4.11; Philadelphia, 
6.04; total United States, 5.02, and London, England, 5.50. 

* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 
1906, p. cxxxvii. 
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The regulations of the Federal Council of the Oernmn Eisqpimfii. 
which control sanitan^ conditions in German printing houses ipuk 
into effect July 31, 1897), will indicate the means by which such low"- 
death rates have been brought about. The regulations are 
in full. 



4.;: 
-I 



I. In rooms in which persons are employed in setting up type or manufacture d © 
t^'pe or Ftereotype plates the following provisions apply: u 

*'l. The floor of workrooms must not be sunk deeper than fa&lf a meter (l.€4 feet)'!' 
below Uie ground. Exceptions may oniy be granted by the higher adminiiiasLti'M:--; 
authority where hygienic conditions are secured by a dry area and am^de meaas «8l *• 
lighting and ventilating the rooms. 

' ' Attics shall only be used as worikrooms if the roof is underdone with lathaud rinrffir. n 

'2. In workrooms in which the manufacture of type or stereotype plates is carried ,.,; 
on the number of persons must not exceed such as would allow at least 15 cubic jneterf:^ 
of air space (529.74 cubic feet) to each. In the rooms in which persons are ^ij^IojqA ^ 
oniy in other processes there must be ait least 12 cubic meters of air Bpa<!e (423.7§ ^atiie.-..;^ 
feet) to each person. i^ 

''In cases of exceptional temporary pressure the higher administrative a^athoiityi^ 
may, on the application of the employer, permit a larger number in the workaraom ,,. 
for at the most 30 days in the year, but not more than will allow iO cubic meters of air >, 
space (353.16 cubic feet) for each person. j, 

*'3. The rooms must be at least 2.60 m^iers (8.528 feet) in height where a miTi iTmif^^ i^ 
15 cubic meters ure allowed for each person, in other cases at least 3 meters (^.M feet) C 
in height. }^ 

' ' The rooms must be provided with windows which axe sufficient in munber aiid mm 
to let in ample light for every part of the work. The windows must be so coB^ixwciidA 
that they will open and a^mit of complete reaewal of air in workrooms. j 

"Workrooms with sloping roofs must have an average height equal to the measure- ij. 
ments given in the first paragraph of this section. I 

"4. The rooms must be laid with a close-fitting impervious floor, whipcli can bo v 
cleared of dust by moist methods. Wooden floors must be onoothly planed, and I 
boards fitted to prevent penetration of moisture. j 

' 'All walls and ceiling must, if they are not of a smooth^ washaye surface or i^inted : 
in oil, be lime-washed once at least a year. If the waUs and ceilings are of a smooth 
washable surface or painted in oil, they must be washed at least once a year, and the 
oil paint must, if varnished, be removed once in ten years, and if not vamidied, 
once in five years. 

*' The compositors' shelves and stainis for type boxes must %e either dosely langed 
round the room on the floor so that no dust can collect underneath, or be fitted witk 
long legs so that the floor cain be easily cleared of dust underneath. 

''5. The workrooms must be cleaned and thoroughly aired once at least a day, and 
during the working hours means must be taken to secure constant ventOlation. 

*'6. The melting vessel for type or stereotype metal mui^ be covsered with a hood 
provided with exhaust ventilation or chimney with suflicient draft to -draw the fumeB 
to the outer air. 

"Type founding and melting may only be carried on in rooms separate from othor 
processes. 

"7. The rooms and fittings^ particularly the walls, cornices, and stands for type, 
must be thoroughly cleaned twice a year at least. The floors must be washed or 
rubbed over with a damp cloth so as to remove dust once a day at least. 

"8. The type boxes must be cleansed before they are put in use, and again as o&en 
as necessary, but not less than twice at least in the year. 
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**The boxes shall only be dusted out vith a 1>e11ow8 in the open air, and thi.s work 
BhaU not be done by young persons. 

"9. In every workroom spittoons filled w'ith water, aiul one ut least for every live 
penons, must be provided. Workers are forbidden to t*pit iiix>n the 11(H)r. 

"10. Sufficient 'washing appliances with soap, and at least one towel a week for each 
wwker, must be provided in or as near as powible to the workrooms for ooni])OHiton«, 
catters, and polishers. 

"One vrash hand basin must be provided for every live workers, with an ample 
supply of vrater. The wash basin after its use ))y each person im\t*i 1)0 einptioil. 

"The employer must make strict provision for the use of the washing api)liaiK'es 
by workers before every meal, and before leaving their work. 

"11. Clothes put off during working hours niiij-t cither l)e kept outt*i<lo the w(»rk- 
iDom or hung up in wardrobes with closely fitting d(K>rs or curtains, which are «io eluit 
cr drawn as to prevent penetration of dust. 

"12. Artificial means of lighting which tend to raif<c the temperature of the rooms 
must be so arranged or provided with counteracting measure?, that the hoat of the 
workrooms shall not be unduly raised. 

"13. The employer must draw up rules binding on the workers, wliich will insure 
tiie lull observance of the provisions in sections 8, 9, 10, and 11. In an establishment 
where as a rule twenty people are employed these rules shall be in.scrtcd in the gen- 
eral factory regulations, in accordance with section l.'Ma of the Industrial Code. 

"II. In every workroom a notice must be i>ostod, signed by the local police author- 
ity, attesting to the correctness of the statements concerning (a) the length, height, 
md l^eadih of rooms, (b) the air space in cu}>ic measure, (c) and the number of 
workezB permitted in each room. 

"A copy of rules 1 to 13 must be affixed where it can Ixi easily read by all i>erson3 
I affected." 

[ III. Provides for the method of permitting the exc^eptions named above in sections 
2 and 3, and makes it a condition of reduction in cubic air space for each person 
employed as type founder or compositor, that there shall be adequate mechanical ven- 
tilation for regulating temperature and carrying off products of combustion from 
workrooms. 

HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 

OFFICE, WASinNGTON.(«) 

Owing to improved hygienic conditions in modem printing offices, 
type foundries, and stereotype and electrotype foundries, lead poison- 
ing now exists to a very limited extent among workers in such 
establishments. 

In the Government Printing Office at Wasliington, where upwards 
of 4,500 employees are gathered in one l)uilding, excellent livgienic 
^otl conditions prevail. Every ten minutes the air in eacli room is changed 
i2»«| by a very simple device, consisting of air shafts loading from the 
basement to the roof, which are pierced near the ceiling in each room 
with suitable openings. A revolving fan placed just below the roof 

•This section relating to the "Health of employees in the Governmt^nt Printing 
Office** "was prepared by Wm. J. Manning, ^f. D., Chief of the Sanitary Division in 
the Government Printing Office, and is a reproduction of an article Fubmitted in 
competition by him for a prize offered by the International La])or Oflice, liasel, 
Switzerland. The article was purchased for publication by that oflice on account of 
merit 
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creates a suction, so that a constant supply of fresh air is availabW 
at all times. — 

The electrotype and stereotype foundries are placed on the topmo9;| 
floor, the modern, rapidly moving elevators making this practicable^ 
so far as the employees are concerned. At that height from the groimrf 
currents of air are constantly in motion, with a consequently greater 
difl*usion of the gases than would prevail on floors nearer the ground. - 
In the large newspaper buildings of the various cities in the United! 
States the same idea is being carried out, these rooms being placed as j 
high in the air as possible. 

In the type founding and stereotyping trades employees whose t 
duties call them to work over the fumes of the melting-pots are most i 
exposed to the injurious influences of lead, although the large amount j 
of alloy present tends to lessen the danger. i 

''Finishers^' of the plates, who handle only the smooth, hard, bright 
slabs of the alloyed metal, run the least risk of lead poisoning, because 
the slabs are free from all oxides and there is little or no dust, the 
small particles which rub off the plates on the hands of the workmen 
being in the metallic state and perfectly dry. In contradistinction 
to this is the case of the painter. Here the lead, being in the form of : 
a carbonate (white lead) and being mixed with such an excellent 
absorbing material as oil, the danger of lead poisoning is greatly 
increased. 

In type foundries practically the same conditions exist as in electro- 
type foundries, those who work in the vicinity of the melting-pots 
being liable to be affected by the toxic vapors which arise therefrom. 
This is particularly the case where the lead is impure and contains 
volatile substances which, combining with the lead fumes, might 
possibly add to the toxic influences of the lead. Hence, in ''fluxing" 
the metal, when wax is employed as the agent, as little as possible 
should be used. ! 

Females are, as a rule, employed in this coimtry to sort, finish, and 
pack the type. Here, as with the "finishers*' in the electrotype 
foundries, the metal is bright and free from oxides, besides being 
largely alloyed; hence the chance of absorption with toxic results is 
greatly lessened. Doctor Osier has pointed out that the ratio oi 
women susceptible to lead poisoning is small as compared with mexx. 
Why they are thus immune is hard to say; but, so far as type foxmdit^S 
is concerned, probably the above statement indicates the cause. 

With the compositor the chances of absorption of lead from the ty^\ 
metal by the skin is probably nil. Only a small portion of the epidernC^ 
of the fingers (the apex of the thumb and forefinger) is brought in co ^ 
tact with the metal both in '' distributing '' and in '' setting,'' and the ep^ 
dermis at these parts is in a more or less thickened, dense conditio::^ 
Thus^ the compositor is protected from, absorbing the metal, ev^ 
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* 

1 

m the type is covered with the hydrate which is formed by the 
f-continued action of air and water. It is well known that sub- 
ces are absorbed but slightly, if at all, through the skin that is in a 
cened condition, and since the small atoms which become sepa- 
I from the metal type in one way and another are in a metalUc 
the chances of absorption are even more remote. 
B danger to the compositor, as with the melting-pot tender, would 
to lie in inhalation. With the former the introduction into the 
n would be by dust, and with the latter in the form of gas. 
en foreign bodies are taken into the system in a state of fine sub- 
)n, the favorite seat will be found, as a rule, in the bronchi and 
ngs. The process, so far as compositors are concerned, might be 
d "plumbiosis." The dust which is not carried directly into the 
i of the lungs by the air breathed finds lodgment on the mem- 
of the bronchi and their ramifications. That considerable dust 
led down the esophagus into the stomach and from there swept 
to the intestines is not to be doubted. Might not these fine par- 
cause the "colic'' or active peristalsis by the stimulation of the 
ar and longitudinal muscular fibers in a mechanical way on the 
es themselves or in a chemic way by a stimulation of the nerves 
filing these fibers? This ''colic'' is one of the first symptoms 
lained of by the patient. 

it the white blood corpuscles play an important part in carrying 
nely divided substance throughout the body is also probable, the 
of action being to inclose the fine particles and try to dissolve 
and, failing in that, to transport them to distant points in the 
and to the various organs. In that condition known as anthra- 
or coal-miner's consumption, the lung is found to be covered 
black dust. The same conditions are found in those suffering 
stonecutter's consumption, the absence of carbon rendering the pig- 
somewhat lighter in color. The condition is known as lithosis. 
3 knife and saw sharpener's trade the dust is in the form of steel 
he consequent disease is known as siderosis. In each case the 
ust finds lodgment in the lungs. 

3 lungs become so pigmented after long exposure to these condi- 
and the alveoli so congested and choked, accompanied by a low 
of inflammation that the substances set up, that this, with the 
gienic surroundings and bad ventilation, might explain why so 
■ compositors die each year from tuberculosis. Certainly the 
cle bacilli find a congenial environment in wliicli to begin their 
work. To the above conditions must be added, of course, the 
influence of the lead itself, together with the persistent astringent 
'j of the lead on the air cells. Lead is a very feeble antiseptic and 
not seem to inhibit the growth of the bacilli. 
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The lymi)li nodes veiy likely play an important part in carrying ih^ 
lead through tlte boily to produce plumbism. When lymph node0 
become loadeil with foreign material of any nature they are i^t to 
break down and the circulation carries the substances to various parts 
of the body. This would seem to explain the peculiar color of those' 
sufFcring f n nn plumbism, and it might explain why the kidneys become 
so irritated and why albumin is found in the urine. Certain tissues seem 
to have an afluiity for the lead thus carried and it is deposited in them. 
The blue line on the guuLs, which is pathognomonic of lead poisoning, ? 
may he the result of this. It may be that sulphur, which has such a , 
strong aflinity for lead and which might be taken into the mouth in arti- j; 
cles of food and d rink, causes tliis pigmentation. It is strange that Use ^ 
blue line (h>es not make its appearance on any other part of the body, , 
Certain it is that ])otassium sulphide when added to a bath will bringoi|t > 
this j)igment over the entire body, which remains until the lead in the | 
skin is either eliminated or the aflinity is satisfied. 

Lead ])oisoning in the chronic form, as already stated, is very rare 
among type founders, elcctrotypers, stereotypers, and in the print- 
ing trades in this countiy. It may present itself in the regular 
type or the symptoms may be hidden. The characteristic symptomfl 
arc the blue line on the gums, and the wrist drop, due to the paralyae 
of the extensors of the forearms. In some cases it first makes ite 
appearance in anaemia and in a loss of strength. Ans&sthesia may appear 
in spots on different parts of the body, the spots varying in size from 
that of a half dollar to that of tlie hand. They may appear on tb* 
arms, legs, or on the back. In some cases these symptoms are entirely 
absent. Albumin may aj)pear in the urine. Doctor Osier describe 
cases that have come under his care where the symptoms resembled go^^ 
and rheuniat ism. The j oin ts would swell and become very red and te^ 
der, the patient suffering all the while intense pain. Doctor Wocr^ 
mentions cases where the symptoms i-esembled acute poliomyelitis 
In other cases there was simply a failure of health, ansDmia^ nervoi^ 
I)henomena, etc., the patient having ill-defined, sharp, shooting pain^ 
The pain from the colic seems to radiate from the umbilicus in af- 
instances. Ai-teriosclerosis has been noticed, with atrophy of th^ 
kidneys and hypertroi)hy of the heart, the enlargement of the latter 
organ j)robably being due to its redoubled effort to force the blooc^ 
through the various contracted distal oi^ans. This contraction may 
be due, in a measure, to the astringent action of the lead which ii^ 
noticed upon all tissues when lead is applied in its various forms. 

The treatment in these cases may be divided into the preventive 
and curative, the former relating, of course, only to the trades men- 
tioned in tliis article. Among the measures which might be taken in 
the prevention of plumbism in the printing, type founding, and electro- 
tyj)ing and stereotyi)ing trades would be, first of all, the location. 
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The rooms devoted to the melting of type motal sliould be situated as 
igfi as possible^ on the topmost floor of tlie build ing, and the ceil- 
kgs should be at least 10 feet from the floor. Windows sliould 1)e 
jihced on both sides of the room, so tliat a curi*ent of air may be in 
MDstant motion and a fresh supply always on hand. In winter or 
itd weather a veiy simple way to obtain fresh air consists in j)lacing a 
board 3 or 4 inches high length^ase under the lower window stish. 
rius will enable the fresh air to enter between the lower and up{)er 
aasihes without causing a direct draft on the workmen. The pots 
should be covered with iron hoods that will cover the entire top of 
the melting-pot proper. The hoods should sot as near tlie metal as 
possible, in such a way that they will not interfere ^v-ith the manij)ula- 
tion of the ladles or dippers. Hoods with small pipes when used as 
fume chambers do not answer. It has been found that to bo of any 
service or benefit, the pipe leading from the hood or fimie chamber 
should be nearly as large as the chamber itself and should load to a 
smoke chimney or into the outside air. The lieat generated should 
supply draft enough to carry the fumes off in tliis way. It might be 
sided by placing a revolving, circular ventilator in the pipe from the 
outside to be operated by the wind. The whole tiling might be made 
veiy cheaply of galvanized iron. Various face masks have been sug- 
gested, but none seems to be practical, and after a mask is worn for 
some time it really becomes a greater danger than if it had not heen 
Used, owing to the lack of cleanliness. Cotton and such substances in 
the nose are useless, because the workman will then l)reathe through 
^ mouth. 

The personal treatment on the part of the workman sliould be a 

<ih«nge of underclothing after work, a bath at least three times a 

'^eek in hot water with plenty of soap, and at the same time the vig- 

Olx>us iq>pUcation of a flesh brush to the skin. The object here is 

twofold— to keep the pores free and to remove any particles that may 

Uavc lodged there, and hence lessen the danger of absorption, while 

^t the same time helping the pores to eliminate that which has been 

absorbed. The bowels should be kept open by the use of sucli simple 

laxatives as sweet oil, castor oil, calomel and soda, etc. An elect ro- 

typer who has been in the business for some forty years, and who is 

How the chief of the largest foundry in tlie world, informed the writer 

that it was his custom to take a teaspoonful of sweet oil every other 

day and that he had never suffered from any ill ofTects of pluiul)ism. 

So far as compositors are concerned the preventive treatment just 

described would apply to them. The principal danger here is the 

bad ventilation, insanitary surroundings, and the dust (princii)ally 

gn^hite and minute particles of type metal) which becomes detached 

by the abrasion of the pieces against each other while being handled. 

To offset this, '* cases '' should be blown out by a bellows «A, lo^^-atj qwr^ 

osdi week; if possible, in the open air. The bottoiw^ m XV^si ^\Si^x^\>L\» 
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boxes, instead of ])ein<? flat and square cornered and covered witii 
paper, should be slip:htly concave at the bottom, with the comen 
rounded, somewhat like a cash till, the idea being to keep the dust 
from lod<i:ing in the corners, where it is difficult to remove even witii 
a bellows. Tn cases constructed in this manner the dust is, by its 
own weitjjht, constantly working its way toward the center of each 
box, where it can easily be removed. 

A practical method of removing the caked dust is in vogue in the 
(fovernment Printing Office at Washington. The type forms after 
halving the (electrotype foundry are placed on a raised rack which 
drains into a shallow tank some 6 inches in depth, a pipe connecting 
this with a sewer. The forms arc placed in a horizontal position- 
that is to say, the side of the chase rests on the rack. Steam under 
j)n^ssure is conducted by a rubber hose and the face of the type is i 
thorouglily 'M)l()wn," as is the reverse of the fonn. Later, when the , 
forms are unlocked, tlie pages are tied up and placed in the ^'boiling 
chamber.'' This chamber consists of a zinc-lined box about 6 feet in 
length, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, a trapdoor at the top being the 
only opening. In the bottom is placed a coil of steam pipe which 
covcTs the entire floor of the box, one end of the pipe being left open. 
The pages of type are placed on shallow perforated trays somewhat 
like a '^galley," eacli tray fitting in a copper rack, consisting simply of 
two loops of copper, somewhat like an inverted U, with pins attached 
on which the trays set. Each rack holds eight pages, or a ''signature,'' 
on eight trays. After the box is fdled, steam is turned on and the 
type is thoroughly boiled for an hour or more. The pages are lifted 
in and out by means of hooks. This method not only removes the. 
graphite, but disintegrates the type and ''loosens" it, permitting easy 
distribution. It also leaves the type very clean and aseptic, lessen- 
ing tlie chances of infection by the absence of germs. The method of 
letting cold water run on the forms and thus cleansing them is not so 
thorough, because the graphite " cakes'' and clings to the type and the 
dust is throw^n into the compositor's case with the type, making the 
cases very dusty and dirty. Each compositor should supply himself 
with a small brush, suitable for the hands, to be used each time he 
washes. 

In acute cases of lead poisoning the treatment consists in the admii^" 
istration of alkaline carbonates, soap, soluble sulphates, sodiuii^ 
chloride, etc., washing out the stomach with large drafts of wat©^» 
etc. Alum has been given, and at one time was considered almo^'' 
a specific. Sw^eet oil and castor oil will be found useful. Milk shoul^ 
be taken in large quantities. The idea is first to combat the symp^ 
toms and then eliminate the lead. Opium can be given for paiit^ 
Warm sulphureted baths are very beneficial. They can be made by 
dissolving 4 ounces of potassium sulphide in 30 gallons of water in a 
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vrooden tub. These baths discolor the skin, from the formation of 
lead sulphide, and should be repeated every few days until this effect 
ceases. During each bath the patient should be well washed with 
X)ap and water to remove discoloration. 

A melting pot is attached to each of the various kinds of typesetting 
nachines, and where many machines are in use, unless there is plenty 
)f pure air constantly entering the room and perfect ventilation pro- 
vided, the fimies from each pot should be conducted by pipes to a 
chamber in which there is a vacuum, so that the fumes may be 
instantly removed and carried out into the atmosphere. The virtue 
of the machine, so far as health is concerned, Ues in the fact of the 
absence of dust, with the additional advantage that the operator does 
not lay himself open to exposure in handling the metal to so great a 
degree as in the case of the hand compositor. 

There are other alloys that would take the place of lead in type 
metal, but owing to the excessive cost and high fusing point their use 
is not practical. 

From a sanitary point of view the collection, cleaning, and disinf ec- 
. lion of the spittoons in the Government Printing Office is a matter of 
considerable importance. This will be readily understood when it is 
remembered that there are over 4,500 persons engaged during the 24 
hours, all working in eight-hour shifts, and that no fewer than 1,200 
cuspidors must be cleaned at the end of each shift. 

The method now being installed imder Doctor Manning's direction 
effects this without direct digital contact. It consists in a central 
sterilizing chamber situated in the basement of the Printing Office, 
with a cement floor, graded toward the center and made up of two 
inclines and one shallow gutter, i. e., concavity or semilimar groove, 
in the cement floor under each of six movable iron longitudinal racks 
extending lengthwise of the room. These racks consist simply of 1-inch 
angle-iron strips f-inch in thickness, arranged in tiers, 13 inches apart, 
from which hang suspended at intervals of 9 inches steel-wire spring 
clutches, secured by a nut and bolt through the eye of the clutch and 
bolted firmly to the imderside of the angle iron. All edges, angles, 
comers, and returns of the floor are well rounded and each of the four 
walls has a 12-inch * 'sanitary base" in order that all parts of the room 
may be self cleansing and draining. The walls of the sterilizing 
chamber are composed of white, glazed, vitrified brick. 

The wire clutch is shaped somewhat like an inverted letter U, and 
grasps the cuspidor aroimd the constricted portion or neck when the 
latter is pressed against the orifice or bell-shaped opening at the bot- 
tom of the spring. This spring permits both expansion and contrac- 
tion around the neck of the cuspidor, and has a sufficient grasp to 
hold the cuspidor firmly in place while it is subjected to internal and 
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external washing with a stream of hot water from a hose. Afta 
thorough cleansing, the cuspidors are subjected to the action of supe^ 
heated steam, by which all forms of vegetable and organic life an 
killed, even the most resistant spore-bearing disease germs. 

The cuspidors are collected in the workrooms by a mechanicil 
device or holder so designed as to clutch and ''nest" at one time fivB 
of the soiled cuspidors, one above the other, and are carried directlji 
by means of the holder, to specially designed wooden, zinc-lined bar 
trucks with detachable sides. Each truck is capable of holding 176 
cuspidors for transmission to the sterilizing chamber. As five soiled 
cuspidors are taken to the truck they are replaced by five sterilized 
cuspidors picked up and distributed by the same mechanism, all of 
which is accompUshed by the operator by the use of one hand only. 

After the trucks are filled they are transmitted from the respectiye 
floors to the basement on a freight elevator and wheeled directly into 
the sterilizing chamber. Here one of the sides of the box truck is 
removed, and the operator, by the use of another specially designed 
forceps, reaches out and grasps the lip of a cuspidor, lifts it free, and 
with a pronation or twist of the wrist empties the vessel. At the same 
time, with an upward movement, still grasping the forceps, he brings 
the constricted part of the cuspidor against the bottom of the wire 
clutch, which receives and holds it in the manner already described. 

When the racks have been thus filled the operator faces the front d 
the racks or mouths of the cuspidors and directs a stream of boiling 
hot water into and against the cuspidors. The same method is pu> 
sued from the rear of each respective rack, and thus a large number of 
cuspidors are quickly cleaned in a thorough and absolutely sanitary 
manner. 

As soon as this operation has been completed the floor is thoroughly 
flushed with hot water and all foreign matter is carried into the sewer 
by means of two centrally located waste outlets protected by a back- 
pressure valve. 

The door of the sterilizing chamber is built on the order of a bulk- 
head door of a steamer; it is closed with a swivel " keeper" and is 
steam tight. 

For economic reasons an exhaust steam pipe is tapped and a branch 
carried into the top of the sterilizing chamber. This pipe has & 
number of apertures on the underside and quickly fills the room wi^^ 
steam, coming from above downward. 

The steriUzation is continued for one hour at a temperature ^ 
about 100° centigrade. At the expiration of this period the steand- 
tumed off and the air shaft leading to the roof opened for the escape 
steam and to aid condensation, thus quickly ridding the room of ^ 
vapor. The door of the chamber is then opened, and the operate 
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after the cuspidors have cooled, plucks them from the rack with his 
binds and proceeds to place layer after layer in trucks until the latter 
tie full. 

When a layer is laid in a truck, he pours in a solution made up of 
liichloride of mercury, 7.3 grains; citric acid, 7.7 grains, to each Uter 
(1.06 quart) of water, colored with fuchsine to differentiate the solu- 
im. This gives a strength, approximately, of 1 part of the chemicals 
to 2,000 parts of water, sufficient to destroy whatever infectious germs 
may find their way into the cuspidors through expectoration or 
otherwise. 

The bichloride is used for its germicidal power, while the citric acid 
is added to retard the coagulation of the albumin in the saUva and 
expectoration and thus render the action of the bichloride of mercury 
more potent. 

The entire cost of the chemical disinfectants named amounts to less 
than $12 per annum. 

The cuspidors are specially designed to permit of easy cleaning and 
nif-draining. Angles which would interfere with the cleaning process 
bye been avoided, and the stream of water will readily reach all the 
internal surfaces. The constriction or neck is sufficiently wide to 
pennit the stream of the hose to enter with full force. A certain 
amount of constriction at the neck seemed desirable to hide the con> 
tente of cuspidor when in use. They were designed, however, with the 
Vfmal object of easy cleaning and without direct digital contact, 
because it would seem almost inhuman to ask a cleaner to place his 
hand, containing even a sponge, in the ordinary stock cuspidor and 
wash the interior in a thorough and sanitary manner. All of this 
lepuMve work has been avoided, so that by the new method the 
operator does not touch the cuspidor with his hands until he plucks the 
Washed and sterilized vessel from the rack and places it in the truck. 
Hard vitrified china ware has been used to construct the cuspidors, 
«8 this is the only material that will withstand the corrosive action of 
hichloride of mercury and at the same time present a smooth surface 
for sanitary cleansing. 

Approximately about 3,800 barrels of sawdust have been used each 
year for spitboxes in the Government Printing Office, at a cost of 
about $100 per month. While, of course, this item will be saved, 
together with the cost of handling and carting away the foul and 
polluted sawdust, the main object has been to reduce to a minimum the 
danger of infection through tuberculous sputa among the employees. (^) 

^ All the mechanical devices mentioned above were designed by Doctor Manning. 
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The table following show3 the number of cases, both surgical 
medical, receiving treatment at the emergency room of the Gov 
ment Printing Office during the period of 26 months from Januai 
1906, to February 29, 1908: 

NUMBER OF CASES RECEIVING TREATMENT AT THE GOVERNMENT PRIN^ 
OFFICE EMERGENCY ROOM FROM JANUARY 1. 1906, TO FEBRUARY 29. 1908. 





Year 1906. 


Year 1907. 


January and ] 
ruary, 1906 


Character of caae. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 


Re- 
sumed 
work. 


Sent 
home. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 


Re- 
sumed 
work. 


Sent 
home. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 


Re- 
sumed 
work. 


1 
h 


SimOICAL. 

Poisoned wounds: 

Riffht hand 


4 
5 
2 

1 
2 


4 

5 
2 

1 
2 




6 
6 
3 


6 
6 
3 




2 

7 


2 

7 




Left hand 




Leftlcjf 




Right leg 










Right forearm 










2 


2 




Left forearm 




1 


1 






Left foot 










2 

2 
2 
3 

1 


2 

1 
2 
3 

1 




Sprain: 

Back 


2 
3 
3 
2 
1 


1 
3 
3 
1 

1 


1 

i' 


4 
4 
2 
7 
1 

1 

22 
16 

1 
1 

5 
2 


2 

4 
2 
4 
1 

1 
18 

14 

1 
1 

5 
2 


2 
3' 




Left wrist 




Rieht wrist 




Ankle 




Thumb 




Incised wounds: 

Left arm 


4" 

1 


1 

15 
8 


1 

14 
8 


• •• 


Left hand 


16 

7 

1 


14 

7 

1 


2 




Risrht hand 




Rifirht forearm .. 




Forehead 










Bum, first degree: 

Left hand 


1 
4 

1 
2 
3 


1 
4 

1 
2 
3 






3 
2 


3 
2 


• • • 


Rifirht hand 


• •• 


ChAfit 


• • • 


Fon^hAAd 




1 
2 


1 
2 








• •• 


TUfi^ht Ami 








• •• 


Left fo rearm .,-,-.-,-,- r-- 




1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 


• •• 


Both hands 














• •• 


Forehead, scaio. and ear. 















• •• 


Left foot 














• •• 


Burn, second degree: 
Left hand 


1 
3 

1 


1 
3 

1 




3 

4 
3 
1 

1 


3 

4 
3 
1 




• ■• 


Ricrht hand 








• •• 


Rififht fLvm 








• ■• 


Left font 








• ■• 


Bum, third degree: 

Left hand 








1 






• • * 


Punctured wounds: 

TUctif fnrpflrrn 


1 
2 
1 
8 
9 


1 
2 
1 
8 
9 








• •• 


Ripht. fnnt 




2 


2 








• • • 


Left foot 










Left hand 




3 
3 
1 


3 
3 

1 




1 
3 


1 
3 


• • • 


Rifirht hand 


• • * 


Forehead 


• • ' 


SCfllD 










1 


1 


• m ' 


Lower iio 








* l" 


1 




m ■ ' 


Contused wounds: 
Ribs 


1 
3 
2 
16 
13 
8 


1 
3 
2 
14 
13 
8 










• * 


Left forearm 


2* 


1 

1 

12 

13 
8 
2 

4 
1 


1 
1 

10 
13 
8 
2 
4 
1 


2 


1 
2 
4 

1 
2 
3 


1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
3 


• • 


Rierht forearm 


• ■ 


Left hand 


• • 


Rifirht hand 


^ , 


Rierht foot 


9 m 


Left foot 


• • 


Left leer 


4 


4 




* • 


T)nt.h Iacts 










Tjftft. fihoiilder 


1 

1 
1 
2 
5 

2 

2 

13 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

2 

2 

11 












Left elbow, right hand, left knee. 
Fapfi 




























• • 


Forehead 


i' 

2* 


2 
4 

4 
4 

20 


2 
4 

4 

4 
17 




2 


2 


• • 


fl^aln 


• m 


Lacerated wounds: 

Forehead 


3* 


1 

1 

11 


1 

1 

10 


m • 


Scalo 


• • 


Left hand 
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YimrlBOO. 


Ve^T \m 


JaDuarysnd Keb- 


ChancUcotcaiB. 


^. 


work. 


S«nt 


Num- 
ber Dt 


SlJ^M 


sx. 


S 


.^ 


^n 


IwDondi-CoodDded. 


U 


» 


4 


18 


1 


1 


1 










^^::::::::::::::::::: 


































'JtSSU. 














1 














=* 








! 


i- 








1 




















: tilSr ^SSi Cbolle.'.) 




1 




1 


1 J 


■n«: 


1 


i- 


1 


1 




























1 


l 


^. 


i{ i" 


' 
























1 








16 


J 
IS 


























X 








10 


10 










za 


206 


IB 233 


21! 


w 


1M 


n 








«=...c^. 


B 
28 



IS 

6 
1 


28 

■■;! 

2Z 
Z 

B 

1 


3 


16 

as 

23 


1« 


:::j: 


1 


4 














































2 


4 


2 


z 












^!"!^ 


V 


» 




*, * 














2 ^- 






k! 






G 


S 

3 

\ 






12 


5! ;■ 








BJ^otrntuida spurn. 








asthma (uute paroijHii) . 


t 


4 


I 






I 


















8 


a" 


1 










3 


1 a 










3 


^ 


1 














.:< 










M ' 










2 


I 








■'l ^- 








' i" 
















1 



u irliD dropped dead bom hetxl bUloie [a IMn. 
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NUMBER OF CABES RECEIVING TREATMENT AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTDia V 
OFFICE EMERGENCY ROOM FROM JANUARY 1. 1906, TO FEBRUARY 29, 190»-€aiicl'd. 



Character of case. 



MEDICAL— concluded. 



Year 1906. 



Year 1907. 



January and Feb" 
mary, 1908. 



Num^ 
berof 
caaes. 



^^ I RATit ' Nnm- 



Re- 
sinned 
work. 



a__^ iNum-l Re- 
>w™ ! berof sinned k.,,^ 
^<>™^ cases. ! work. **<™* 



Sent 



Acate pharyngitis . . 

Acute pleurisy 

Synovitis 

Gastralgia 

Bursitis 

^ Epileptic fit 

Poisoning 

Uncertain diagnosis. 



5 
1 

2 

7 



T 



2 

7 



I 



5 ■ 



1 ;. 



I 



u 



4 I. 
1 ". 



1 . 
6 



Total. 



278 



240 



1 I 
1 . 



6 

! . . > 

l" 

I 



1 ]. 



38 I a^l6 I 193 



23 



99 



83 



16 



a Not including 3 persons who dropped dead from heart failure in 1907. 

The above table shows 558 surgical and 593 medical cases, a total 
of 1,151 cases receiving treatment. There were 4,556 employees in 
the building. 

ABSBNIOAL DUST. 

Arsenic is used in the manufacture of green pigments such as arse- 
nite of copper (Scheele's green) and aceto-arsenite of copper (Schwein- 
furt or Paris green). These pigments are used in connection with 
wall paper, box, and card factories, the cretonne industry, and arti- 
ficial flowers, possibly also in other occupations. White arsenic is 
also used in the manufacture of shot, preservation of furs, and in taxi- 
dermy, and for many other purposes. 

In the manufacture of arsenate of lead in Massachusetts no objec- 
tionable features were observed. (") Reference has already been made 
on page 493 to cases of poisoning with Paris green. 

One of the factory inspectors of East London reported last year a 
number of cases of arsenical poisoning in persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of a powder used in a ''dip'' for scabby sheep. The powder 
contained arsenic in large amounts and was packed in a dry state in 
paper boxes. Arsenical dust may be inhaled, but more frequently 
absorption takes place through the skin, and causes a train of symp- 
toms, characterized by derangements of the stomach, sore mouth, dry 
tongue, thirst, and a burning sensation in the throat. In the majority 
of instances the symptoms become chronic, lasting for months and 
years, and terminating in a general breakdown of the system, pre- 
ceded by skin eruptions, obstinate ulcers, and inflammation of the 
peripheral nerves. 

In the prevention of injurious effects, special attention must be paid 
to wet processes; so, for example, the dusting of green pigments in the 

a Report of the State Board of Health of Massachufietts upon the Sanitary GonditioiL 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 104. 
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manufacture of artificial leaves and flowers from a <lnMl<i:ing box is 
wholly unjustifiable. As a matter of fact the use of urseiiieal j)i^- 
ments should be dispensed with by the substitution of eoal-tar colors. 
The hands should always be protected with ru])ber <jjlov(\s and the air 
passages with respirators, and strict cleanliness of the skin and cloth- 
ing should he observed. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO IKKTTATINC} OK 

POISONOUS GASES OK VAPOKS. 

A large nxunber of occupations involve the inhalation of irritating 
and even poisonous gases and fumes. The dant^(»r may l)e very nuich 
reduced by proper factory sanitation, such as (1) condensation; (J) 
absorption by water or chemicals; (3) destructive distillation l)y heat 
in a closed vessel; (4) combustion of gases that can be l)urn(»d; (5) 
forced ventilation and the discharge of gases into tlu* air at a ^re^at 
height. In addition to these precautions much attention nuist ho i)aid 
on the part of the operatives themselves to i)ersonal hy<j:iene and the 
use of respirators. Many of the employees in so-called <lan<j;erous 
trades do not always avail themselves of the safeguards ofFiTcMJ and 
are opposed to the use of respirators. Mention is iirst made of the 
less injurious but nevertheless irritating gases and fumes, like sulphur 
dioxide, hydrochloric acid and nitrous fumes, ammonia, and chlorine, 
which, in small amoiuits cause more or less irritation of the air ])assages 
and a tickling cough, while in a more concentrated form \\wy are 
productive of acute and chronic catarrhs and constitutional symj)t()ms. 

SULFHTJIt DIOXIDE. 

This gas is beUeved to be a blood poison, on account of its aflinity 
for oxygen. It is evolved in smelting works, match factories, and in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. It is also used as a bh^iching 
agent for cotton goods and straw hats and in the preparation of liops 
and dried fruit. The employees, if not primarily in good health, are 
said to suffer from respiratory and digestive disorders, heartburn, and 
pain in the stomach, and are frequently sallow and anaemic. A 
gradual tolerance may be established, and the danger is very sliglit if 
free ventilation is provided. When evolved in the open air, and hence 
largely diluted, it does not produce any injurious eil'ects, except in 
very susceptible persons; indeed the people around Vesuvius told 
Doctor De Chaumont that the sulphur fumes are good for their health. 

The Massachusetts Board of Health found tliat in the straw-hat fac- 
tories visited in Massachusetts ^Hhe employees arc exposed to the sul- 
phur fumes only when the doors are opcuied for the removal of the 
stocky but they do not enter until the fumes have escaped or have been 
driven out.'' The men do not wear respirators in this or the other 
process of bleaching, which is done by immersion of the stock in a 
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chemical water bath. *'The men who were interviewed state that 
neither process causes anything more than a temporary irritation of 
the throat; and that many of them have worked in this department 
for many years/ '(") 

HTDBOCHliOBIO ACID. 

Hydrochloric-acid vapors are evolved from alkaU works and in the 
pickling process of galvanizing works or otherwise, and, apart from 
being destnictive to vegetation around the immediate vicinity, are 
also very irritating, and even in small volumes may produce inflam- 
mation of the eyes and of the respiratory passages. In a more con- 
centrated form they have produced caustic effects on the tips and 
edges of the tongue, ulcerations of the nasal wall and throat, bronchial 
catarrh, pneumonia, difficult breathing, and stupor. Lehmann(^) 
considers the extreme limit to which these vapors may be contained 
in the air as 1/10 of volume per 1,000. Pettenkoffer,(^) on the 
other hand, states that as much as 1 part per 1,000 can be borne 
by those accustomed to it. The workmen in galvanizing works 
are also subjected to fumes arising from the sal ammoniac thrown 
upon the molten zinc. These fumes are to some more insupportable 
than tlie acid fumes. Persons with bronchial troubles are often 
obliged to discontinue the work. In an investigation of three galva- 
nizing estabUshments in Boston, the Massachusetts Board of Health 
found that in two the ventilation was efficient and the fumes are 
rapidly carried off. ^'The workmen in all three, about 60 in all, 
appeared to enjoy good health, and asserted that, beyond sneezing 
and coughing at times, they suffered no inconvenience or discomfort." 

SULPHIJBIC AND NITRIC ACIDS. 

The fumes of sulphuric and nitric acids probably produce similar 
effects. Eulenberg ('') believes, however, that the fumes of sul- 
phuric acid produce no special bad effects, because they sink very 
readily and have a great affinity for the water in the air, so that they 
reach the system in a liighly diluted form. He also points out that 
the nitrous fumes generated by contact of nitric acid with metals 
are more injurious, in that they produce a special predisposition to 
bronchitis, while pneumonia and diseases of the eye have also been 
attributed to these gases. 

« Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., Boston, 1907, p. 114. 
6 Lehmann: Archiv. fur Hygiene, vol.5. 
c Cited by Harrington, Practical Hygiene, 1901, p. 656. 
dHandbuch der Gewerbehygiene, Berlin ,1876, p. 143. 
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The workmen should be instructed to avoid the fumes as much as 
possible and to anoint the lips and nose witliin and ^vdthout several 
times a day. Protection should be afforded by ample ventilation, 
and all processes involving the evolution of irritating or poisonous 
fumes should be carried on in the open air or in open slieds. 

According to the Massachusetts Board of Health tlie corrosive acids 
are made in such a way that practically no fumes whatever escape, 
the work being inclosed from beginning to end. In one of tlie largest 
chemical factories in Massachusetts, where 300 men are employed^ it 
is said that the workmen " are exposed very little to poisonous or irri- 
tating fumes and dust or contact witli poisonous or irritating sub- 
stances. At certain points in the building acid fumes in considerable 
strength are constantly present, but at these points there is good 
overhead ventilation, and the workmen are rarely obliged to a])j)roach 
veiy near." (•) 

Among the products of the above-mentioned factory may be 
mentioned hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids, am- 
monia, sodium sulphite, sodium sulphate, alum, potassium cyan- 
ide, ferrous sulphate, and other iron and sodium salts; also various 
salts of tin, jarsenic, antimony, zinc, copper, etc. 

AMMONIA. 

Ammonia rarely causes any serious disturbance, exce])t a tem])o- 
raiy irritation of the respiratory tract, unless j)resent in veiy large 
Yolumes. The amount which may be present, according to Lehmaim, 
should not exceed 0.5 per 1,000. A large volume has been known to 
cause inflammation of the eyes and bronchial catarrli, while still 
greater concentrations, which fortunate!}^ are rare, may i)ro(luce dif- 
ficult breathing and emphysema. 

CHLORINE GAS. 

Chlorine gas is generally present in the manufacture of chlorinated 
lime, glazed bricks, and in bleacliing operations, and is very apt to 
produce, when present in the proportion of 1 to 5 ])arts in 100,000 of 
air, a cachectic condition, asthma, broncliitis, caries of the teeth, and 
acne or pimples upon the face, while in a more concentrated fomi — 
40 to 60 parts in 100,000 — it produces a violent cough and extreme 
difficulty in breathing. 

Hirt describes these attacks as follows: ''In spite of the aid of tlie 
auxiliary respiratory muscles the entrance of the air to the lungs is 
insufficient, and the staring eyes, the livid li])s, and the cold, clammy 
perspiration plainly show the mortal agony of the patient. The 

a Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon Sanitary Conditions 
of Factories, WorkBhops, etc., 1907, p. 103. 
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})ulse is small and temperature decreased. These phenomena disap- 
]>ear upon removal to the fresh air, and a few hours later the work- 
man is found enveloped in chlorine and hydrochloric acid vapors in 
liis accustomed ]>lace in the factory. The attacks seem to be but 
rarely fatal, unless the volume exceeds 60 parts per 100,000." 

BUSACHIKO BSTABLISHICBNTS. 

The Massachusetts Boanl of Health, in its summary of five bleach- 
eries, with about 1,200 employees, speaks approvingly of the general 
arrangements for ventilation and says: ''The odors of hleaching 
powders, although observable in each of the rooms where that sub- 
stance is employed, were in no case so strong as to he disagreeable 
or to cause discomfort.'' In one of the estahlishments the persons 
exposed to the lint dust wluch escapes during unbaling and stitching 
together of the cotton cloth all looked pale and sickly. (**) 

IODINE AND BBOIONB VAPOBS. 

Iodine and bromine vapors may produce toxic symptoms. The 
fumes of iodine are liable to cause catarrhal conditions of the noBe, 
eyes, and air passages, and frequent headaches, while chronic iodine 
poisoning })roduces a cachectic condition, wasting of the testicles, 
and loss of sexual power. Persons engaged in the manufacture of 
bromine are said to suffer quite frequently with a form of bronchial 
asthma, dizziness, and general weakness, while concentrated vapors 
have been known to produce spasm of the glottis and suffocation. 

Bromine preparations are used to a considerable extent in photog- 
raphy. Schuler (^) describes three cases, one of which proved fatal, 
in men who prepared ''brommetyl" from wood alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid. In all of these three cases there were pronounced symp- 
toms of nausea, spasms, and trembling of the extremities and di- 
minished bodily temperature. 

TTJBPENTINE. 

Turpentine vapors in excess may produce gastric and pulmonary 
catarrh, slow and painful micturition and bloody urine, headache, 
roaring in the ears, and other nervous symptoms. Schuler observed 
among the workers in calico printing marked emaciation, loss of appe- 
tite, rapid pulse, and more or less headache, which he attributed to 
the turpentine vapors. Small quantities of the vapor produce no un- 
pleasant symptoms. The odor of violets in the urine is one of the 
remarkable effects. The use of impure turpentine for cleaning pu^ 
poses has been known to produce obstinate eczema of the hands. 

a Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts upon Sanitary Oonditiotf 
of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 108, 109. 
6 Deutsche Viertelj. f. 6ff. Gesundheitpflege, Bd. 31, p. 696. 
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PETBOUSX7M. 

)6ntrated vapors of coal oil are said to produce loss of sensation^ 
e workmen in refineries occasionally show symptoms like those 
3d in drunken persons, fall into a profound sleep, or suffer from 
memory, dizziness, headache, and chronic bronchial catarrhs, 
u:, furuncular^ and eczematous affections of the hands are also 
ommon in persons handling this and paraffin oil. The latter is 
le of persons handling creosote and tar, unless protected by im- 
^ble gloYes. The dangers from explosions in the petroleum 
y must also be guarded against. 

BBNZINS VAPORS. 

^eisser, in 1907, reports an instance where three laborers in a 
cleaning establishment in which large quantities of benzine had 
sed were foimd imconscious upon the floor and had to be 
i by oxygen inhalation. The toxic symptoms are similar to 
>roduced by concentrated petroleum vapors, and the danger 
q>losions and fire are of course even greater. 

CABBON MONOXIDE. 

on monoxide, or coal gas, when present in sufficient amoimt 
»s, so to speak, the red corpuscles by depriving them of their 
and, by combining with the haemoglobin, results in defi- 
of oxygen in the blood and serious toxic symptoms, which 
id in death by producing a rapid parenchymatous degenera- 
the liver, spleen, and heart. This gas is often present in gas 
lelting works and around coke or charcoal furnaces; 0.4 per 
J volume in the air will produce toxic symptoms, and more 
per cent is rapidly fatal to animal life. The workmen some- 
though not so. often as is supposed, suffer from the chronic 
F poisoning, such as headache, dizziness, slow pulse, ansemia, 
debility, and diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs, 
ute symptoms of coal-gas poisoning are increased respiration 
ilse, violent headache, dizziness, and roaring in the ears, 
are soon followed by symptoms of depression, nausea and 
ig, numbness, drowsiness, muscular relaxation, paralysis, 
respiration, slowness of the pulse and feeble heart action, 
1 of the pupils, diminished bodily temperature, and, if con- 
convulsions, stertorous breathing, and death by suffocation, 
h does not occur, the patient is apt to suffer for some time 
eadache, physical and mental depression, paralysis of speech 
the sphincters, convulsive twitching, and general muscular 
jss, while pleurisy and pneumonia are also frequent. 



i 
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CAB,BONIC-ACn> OAS. 

The clironic effect of carbonic-acid gas has already been alludes 
to. Well sinkers and miners are occasionally suffocated owing t^ 
the presence of a large volume of this gas evolved from the soil am 
which has collected in deep shafts. It is one of the constituents of thi 
^' choke damp'' in the mines and also present in cellars. It is also i 
product of fermentative processes^ and the anaemic and debilitatec 
conditions of miners, vintners, distillers, brewers, and yeast makers it 
believed to be partly due to an excess of carbonic acid, whicl 
diminishes the amount of oxygen in the air. The acute symptomi 
are loss of consciousness and locomotion, generally preceded bj 
difficulty in breathing, headache, depression, drowsiness or mental 
excitement, and sometimes convulsions. Prompt removal of the 
patient into fresh air will lead to rapid recovery. 

CABBON DISULPHEDE. 

Carbon disulphide is used in certain processes in the manufacture 
of vulcanized india rubber and also in the extraction of fats, and 
may produce in those constantly exposed to it headache, dizzinesa^ 
impaired vision, pains in the limbs, formication, sleeplessness, nervous 
depression, loss of appetite, etc. Sometimes, according to Delpech 
and Hirt, there is cough, febrile attacks, deafness, difficult breathing, 
loss of memory, paralysis of the legs and lower part of the body, and 
loss of sexual power, which has been preceded by increased sexual 
appetite and mental exaltation. 

NAPHTHA. 

Naphtha is used in the same industries, and it is not improbable 
that the symptoms are produced by the combined influence of the 
two fumes. At all events, there are a number of authenticated cases 
of acute naphtha poisoning characterized by dyspnoea, dizziness, and 
mental confusion, with vomiting, palpitation of the heart, and hemo> 
rhages in the fatal cases. Necropsies reveal evidence of fatty degen- 
eration of the heart, liver, kidneys, and other parts.' The cleaners 
of woolen goods, etc., with naphtha not infrequently suffer from dizzi- 
ness, nausea, vomiting, headache, sleeplessness, hysteria, and symptoms 
resembling alcoholic intoxication. (See also page 515.) 

NITBOBENZOL. 

Nitrobenzol, which is used in making aniline and in the mai^^' 
facture of roburite and other explosives, produces headache, dy^F 
ncea, drowsiness, dizziness, nausea and vomiting, great depression 
and stupor, and often causes death. 
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The majority of workers in dinitro compounds in Great Britain (<^) 
are ansemic and suffer from difficulty in breatliin^ and general weak- 
ness. They are subject to a biweekly medical inspection and are 
enjoined (1) not to touch these compounds with bare hands; (2) to 
keep the feet in good condition, (a) by bathing, (h) by shoes in good 
repair; (3) to avoid alcoholic beverages, and (4) to thoroughly wash 
their liands before eating and to change their clothing upon quitting 
work. 

DTEINO AND CLEANSING. 

Among the chemical substances employed are naphtha, gasoline, 
wood alcohol, ammonia, various acids, bleaching agents, iron, copper, 
and other salts, aniline dyes and other dyestuffs. 

The Massachusetts Board of Health reported of one large estab- 
lishment investigated : 

"In the naphtharcleansing department, * * * [in spite of me- 
chanical ventilation], there is a strong odor of naphtha, and all of the 
men here employed are pale and some of them very markedly sick look- 
ing. In the room in which the naphtha-cleansed goods are dried, at a 
temperature of about 120° F., the naphtha fumes are very strong. 
Although, the men who bring in the goods remain but a few minutes, 
some have occasionally been temporarily overcome by the fumes and 
have shown the characteristic excitement and hysterical symptoms of 
naphtha intoxication. At the time of visit, the man who does most of 
this work had been engaged thereat for three months and had expe- 
rienced no ill effects." C') 

BT7BBEB, INDTJSTBY. 

Fourteen rubber factories with about 9,000 employees, also, were 
infestigated by the board. It appears that naphtha has to a 
great extent replaced the more dangerous carbon disulpliide as a 
vulcanizing agent, and in 11 of the factories visited the odor of 
naphtha was noted as only slight. "In two factories it was stated that 
a few girls, new to the work, show the eflFects of naphtha and suffer 
from headache and sometimes nausea and vomiting, but that such 
girls do not long continue at the work. Naphtha fumes sometimes 
bring about a condition which much resembles alcoholic intoxication, 
and which occurs most often in the room where rubber is spread upon 
cloth. New men are especially susceptible, but even old hands have 
Bometimes to leave their work at times for a breath of fresh air." 
In six factories litharge is handled, but there could be obtained 
no history of any case of lead poisoning. It was stated that cases 

•Cited by Neiaeer, 1907, p. 79. 

^Bepcrt of the State Board ol Health of Massachusetts upou the Sauitary Gondi- 
tiflncl Factoriee, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 110. 
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occur in two of the factories, but not often. All of the establishments, 
with one exception, were found to be well lighted and adequatdy 
ventilated. (**) 

PATENT-USATHEB. INDUSTRY. 

The fumes of naphtha, amyl acetate, and wood alcohol which are 
given off in the manufacture of patent leather are dangerous. While 
no exact data are available, it is admitted by those in authority that 
many employees can not do the work on accoimt of inability to with- 
stand their influences. 

ANILINE VAPOB. 

Aniline vapor is dangerous to health when present in the air to the 
extent of 0.1 per cent. Hirt thus describes an acute form of poisoning 
from aniline vapor, which usually results fatally: ''The workman 
falls suddenly to the ground, the skin is cold and pale, the face is 
cyanotic (bluish discoloration of the skin), the breath has the odor of 
aniline, the respiration is slowed, and the pulse increased. The sensa- 
tion diminished from the beginning of the attack, gradually entirely 
disappears, and death follows in a state of profoimd stupor." 

The milder forms are characterized by laryngeal irritation, loss of 
appetite, headache, giddiness, and weakness, with a rapid, small, and 
irregular pulse, and diminished sensibility of the skin. In some 
instances short convulsions have occured. Prompt fresh-air treat- 
ment is absolutely essential. 

The chronic form of aniline poisoning may affect the central nervous 
system and cause lassitude, headache, roaring in the ears, motor or 
sensory disturbance, or it may produce digestive derangements such 
as ei-uctations, nausea, and vomiting, or it may affect the skin by 
causing eczematous or pustular eruptions and even well-defined 
ulcers. Doctor Neisser (1907) reports a number of such cases in 
aniline factories and in dyeing works. 

The medical inspector of Clayton, England, has presented a very 
interesting report (^) on the effects of aniline oil in black aniline dyeing 
works, and also the effects upon the skin of chromic acid and the 
bichromates of potassium and sodium in these establishments. He 
visited 20 establishments and examined 200 employees, many of whom 
suffered from anaemia, headache, digestive derangements, "heartburn, 
dizziness, palpitation of the heart, loss of will power, and excessive 
mucous secretions, all of which were attributed to the toxic effects of 
aniline. He recommends as safeguards: (1) Mechanical, suctional 
ventilation (a) at the machines where the cloth is being dyed, (6) at 

o Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts Upon the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 113. 
& Internationale Ubersicht tiber Gewerbehygiene, Berlin, 1907, p. 76. 
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the machines where the doth passes through the hichromate solution, 
and (c) at such points where there is danger from the chromate dust; 
(2) protective clothing, and the frequent cleansing of the same, the 
provision of lockers, and dressing rooms for street clothing; (3) 
special lunch rooms; (4) suitable wash rooms. (^) 

WOOD ALCOHOL. 

Vapors from varnishes have been known to produce blindness, due 
to inflammation of the nerves behind the eyeball, and partial atrophj 
of the optic nerve. Similar effects follow the internal use of wood 
alcohol, and even fatal cases have been reported in consequence of 
its substitution for the pure alcohols. Doctor Neisser (1907) 
reports a large mmiber of eczematous affections of the hands, arms, 
and face in furniture polishers (*' polisher's itch"), which may possibly 
be caused by some of the impure alcohols. 

GHBOXE PIOXENTS. 

In the manufacturing and handling of chrome pigments, as in 
tanneries and various leather industries, a dust or vapor is evolved 
which causes inflammation of the eyes and even ulceration of the 
nasal septum and elsewhere. 

QxmnNE. 

Quite a large percentage of the persons employed in the manufac- 
ture of quinine suffer from a dry form of eczema of the hands and face, 
which is claimed to be directly due to emanations from the boiling 
solution, since the disease disappears if the work is given up. 

In the so-called "polisher's itch" and in the effects produced by 
chrome and quinine the use of rubber gloves and the anointment of 
the skin with some clean oil or grease have been found most useful. 

MANGANESE. 

According to Doctor Neisser (1907) a small percentage of the 
workers in manganese mills and in the manufacture of dry pigments 
are affected with headache, dizziness, loss of appetite, constipation, 
loosening of the teeth, muscular pains, and general debility. 

BBASS FOTJNDEBS. 

The workers in brass foundries inhale a metallic dust or vapor of 
zinc or copper, or perhaps of both, which has given rise to a train of 
symptoms described as ''brass founders' ague." The illness attacks 
about 75 per cent of those who are new to the work, or who resume 
work after an absence of a month or even a fortnight. There are 

^IntenuUioiude tJberBicht fiber Gew6rbehy^eiie,'BeiiUiitlfiM)'^-*l^ 
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more or less severe pains in the back, and general lassitude, which * 
compels the patient to seek his bed. Usually after he has taken to \ 
his bed chilliness comes on, increasing to a decided rigor and lasting 
15 minutes or longer. In the course of an hour or less the pulae 
beats from 100 to 120 per minute, accompanied by a tormenting 
cough, corresponding headache, and soreness in the chest. After 
the lapse of a few hours free perspiration indicates the disappearance | 
of the fever and the patient falls into a deep sleep, from which he ^ 
awakens with })orhaps only a slight headache and lassitude. In ; 
England the men wlio suffer this way drink freely of milk and pro- 
mote vomiting — ]>erhaps the best treatment for copper or zinc 
I)oisoning. A chronic form of zinc or copper poisoning, characterized \ 
by oversensibility, formication, and burning of the skin of the lower j; 
extremities, tactile and motor disturbance, ansemia, cough, headache, ji 
neuralgia, digestive disturbance, and progressive emaciation, is said ) 
to occur among men who have worked for a number of years in brass I 
foundries. At i)resent it is not possible to say whether the symptoms J 
of brass founders^ ague are due to the copper, zinc, or arsenic, or to * 
a combination of all three. Some authors believe it to be a specific 
infection. 

ABSENICAL FUMES. 

Arsenical fumes are frequently given off in smelting processes, 
especially copper works, and, Uke those of arseniureted hydrogen, 
may give rise to jaundice, headache, nausea, stiffness of the joints, 
general anaemia, discomfort, and malnutrition. When inhaled in con- 
centrated form the fumes produce symptoms of nausea, vomiting, 
languor, drowsiness, rapid pulse, frequent micturition, and bloody 
urine. In serious cases the pulse becomes small and thready, the skin 
cold and clammy, and death ensues with evident signs of cardiac 
paralysis. 

MEB.CXJBY. 

The most important of the poisonous vapors in connection with 
dangerous trades are mercury and phosphorus. Workers in mercury 
suffer greatly from the effects of mercurial poisoning, such as saUva- 
tion, tremor, and nervous symptoms, and many fall victims to pul- 
monary tuben^idosis. Miscarriages among the female employees are 
very common. These effects, according to Renk,(^) are due to the 
inhalation of mercurial vapors in badly ventilated workshops, while 
Wollner attributes them to the inhalation and swallowing of fine 
mercurial dust. Of 7,221 mirror makers at Furth during the year 
1883 no fewer than 2,457, or 34 per cent, were taken sick, and of these 
60 per cent suffered from mercurial poisoning. This danger has 
been practically eliminated in* the mirror industry, but it is still 

a Arbeiten aus dam kaiserlichen. Gesundheiteamte, Y, p. 113* 
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pronounced in the manufacture of felt, thermometers, barometers, 
diy electric batteries, and bronzing. In Europe persistent efforts 
are being made to reduce the danger in these industries to a mimi- 
mum, and some of the felt establishments no longer use the prelimi- 
nary treatment of the hair with mercuric nitrate. The 64 cases 
reported in Great Britain in 1906 from May, 1899, to December 31, 
1905, and cited by Neisser, occurred as follows: Manufacturers of 
dectiic meters, 17; thermometers, etc., 16; felt and fur industry, 13; 
gilding, 7; chemical works, 7; powder works, 3 ; Uthography, 1. 

As preventiTe measures may be mentioned the following: (1) 
Change of clothing before and after work; (2) weekly washing of the 
working clothes; (3) systematic and frequent washing of the hands, 
weekly sulphur baths or frequent general baths, and at the close of 
work gai^ling with a solution of permanganate of potassium; (4) 
Emit of work to eight hours per day and thorough ventilation of the 
rooms — open doors and windows; (5) frequent cleaning of floors 
with damp sawdust and sprinkUng with a solution of ammonia. 

PHOSPHOBTJS. 

In the manufacture of phosphorus matches white and red phos- 
jihorus have been used. The danger consists in the inhalation of 
the fumes when the white substance is used, wliile the red or 
imorphous phosphorus is neither poisonous nor easily inflammable. 
The gas smells like garlic. The toxic symptoms in the acute form 
tie diflicult breathing and a feeUng of intense anxiety. The fumes 
aiegiTen off only when the air contains moisture. The milder effects 
of phosphorus consist of gastric and bronchial catarrhs, anemia, and 
mahiutrition, followed occasionally by a painful inflammation of the 
bones of the lower or upper jaws, due to the local action of the phos- 
phorus, and often beginning in carious teeth or in the alveolar process 
of miflfliTig teeth. The disease may develop during the first months, 
but generally not until four or five years after the beginning of the 
employment, and carious teeth, with toothache, are among the first 
symptoms, followed by sweUing of the glands of the neck, alveolar 
abscesses, and necrosis of the jaws. Formerly from 11 to 12 per cent 
of the employees suffered. Since the use of red or amorphous phos- 
phorus the danger has been greatly reduced. Only about 2 per cent 
of the operatives are now attacked. 

Doctor Neisser reports that during the year 1906 several cases of 
phosphorus necrosis occurred in German match factories, in which 
the use of white phosphorus was promptly stopped. 

The medical inspectors of Great Britain, from October 1, 1900, to 
October 1, ljB05, reported only 11 cases of phosphorus necrosis, the 
reduction being attributed to improved factory sanitation. 

37691— No. 76—08 16 
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The medical inspector of Belgium (quoted by Doctor Neisser^ P^^ 
71) reports that during the last six years only one case of necrofli^- 
occurred, and the morbidity of the employees in match factories haa 
also decreased coincident with factory sanitation, as shown by th^ 
following figures: 

EMPLOYEES EXAMINED AND CASES OF SICKNESS AND DEATH IN MATCH FAO- 

TORIES OF BELGIUM, 1908 TO 1005. 



Number of employoos examined 

Numl>er of monthly examinations 

Number of apparently healthy employees. 

Number of sick employees 

Number of deaths 



1903. 


1904. 


100ft. 


l,Ui 


1,182 


1,» 


7,061 


8,611 


0,00f 


757 


1,055 


i,on 


8S7 


127 


181 


401 


188 


W 



a Not rei>orted. 



The use of respirators, thorough ventilation, the disengagement of ^ 
turpentine vapors to promote rapid drying, and strict cleanlinee»^ ~_ 
such as ablution of the hands, change of clothing, and gargling with " 

weak alkaline solutions before eating and drinking, are still in order 

as preventive measures. ; 



BEET-STJOAB INDUSTRY. 



In the beet-sugar industry, especially when the diffusion method is 
employed, an explosive mixture containing probably carbureted 
hydrogen has proved a source of danger to the operatives, and th»= 
waste waters are beUeved to be also a menace to public health. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO EXTREMBS 
OF HEAT, SUDDEN CHANGES, AND ABNORMAL ATMOS-CI 



PHERIC PRESSURE. 



I 



Exposure to extremes of heat and sudden changes is injurious and * ^ 
predisposes to a number of diseases. Stokers, cooks, bakers, black- ^ 
smiths, firemen, etc., are very apt to suffer from heat exhaustion and ^ 
thermic fever (sunstroke) . The duration of Uf e is low, and rheuma* ^ 
tism, eczema, catarrhal affections, pneumonia, and diseases of the * 
heart are quite common. Sailors, farmers, motormen, conductorSi 
teamsters, coachmen, and many others are often exposed to sudden 
changes in the weather, and suffer frequently from rheumatisni| 
catarrhal affections, pneumonia, and Bright's disease. 

The effects of both heat and cold are intensified by extreme ' 
humidity in the atmosphere, and special precautions are necessaiy *^ 
upon hot and sultry days and in cold, raw weather. Occupationfl 
involving exposure to dampness, especially when performed indoors, 
are injurious, because a cold, damp air abstracts an undue amoimt of 
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animal heat from the body, lowers the power of resistance, and pre- 
disposes to catarrhal and rheumatic diseases. It is a well-known 
bet that damp houses faror the deyelopment of consumption. 
(See pages 543, 550.) 

OAISSON DISBASB. 

The effects of compressed air on workmen in tunnels, caissons, deep 
mines, and diving bells were formerly attributed solely to increased 
Atmospheric pressure, in consequence of which it was belieyed that 
the blood received not only an excess of oxygen, but by reason of the 
ibnonnal pressure was driven from the surface to the internal organs, 
causing congestion, especially of the central nervous system. It is 
now held that, while increased atmospheric pressure is capable of pro- 
ducing characteristic effects upon the circulation, such as pallor of the 
akin, ringing in the ears, bulging and possibly rupture of the ear 
drums, the most serious symptoms are produced when the pressure is 
too rapidly increased or removed by a faulty method of ''locking in" 
and "locldng out." 

A commission of Belgian medical experts examined 166 caisson 
workers before and after their work, the shift lasting fl*om 8 to 12 
hours, and found (1) that the blood-making function, as shown by the 
haamoglobin contents, was actually increased during their work; (2) 
that so long as the pressure does not increase beyond 3 atmospheres 
(45 pounds) the men feel perfectly well and perform their labor with 
more ease and even less fatigue than under normal atmospheric pres- 
aure; (3) that men of temperate habits, with a sound heart, lungs, 
and nervous system, suffer no injurious effects; and none others should 
be employed; (4) the real injury is done by a sudden removal of atmos- 
I^ric pressure in a hasty "locking-out" process, for which the work- 
men are often to blame« 

The general rule in "locking out" should be to allow at least one 
Biinute for each 6 pounds of pressure within the chamber. 

The symptoms of so-called caisson disease are rarely observed 
until the pressure equals 20 pounds, and usually do not appear for 
aome minutes or hours after emerging. In addition to the symptoms 
already mentioned, there may be hemorrhage from the nose, mouth, 
and ears; headache, dizziness, rapid pulse, sweating, severe pain in 
the back, extremities, or region of the stomach, and vomiting. Par- 
tial deafness and symptoms of motor paralysis, more or less general, 
but most frequently confined to the lower extremities, are frequently 
observed. Cases with pronounced head and spinal symptoms 
usually prove fatal. The milder cases, as a rule, recover sooner or 
later, although the muscular pains and paralytic symptoms may per- 
aiat weeks or even longer. 
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OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING CONSTRAINED ATTITUDES. 



T 




The effects of a constrained position, combined with a seden 
life, are very injurious. This is especially seen in weavers, shu^^ 
makers, engravers, watchmakers, tailors, lithographers, etc., all df?- 
whom are obliged to assume a more or less constrained attitude, ^-^ 
which interferes with a proper distribution of the blood supply and i» ^' - 
liable to be followed by internal congestions. But perhaps the great- '^ 
est harm results from deficient movement of the chest and consequent '^* 
interference with normal respiration. As a matter of fact, many of ^ » 
these artisans suffer from phthisis, constipation, dyspepsia, and hem- -^ 
orrhoids, and all have a low average duration of life. '-■ 

Among the apprentices of bakers, deformities such as "flat foot" ^ 
and "knock-knee" and varicose veins of the lower extremity are fre- ■^i^ 
quently seen, as the result of being on their feet too long. Varicose ^j 
veins and ulcers are quite common among motormen and conductors, ^ 
while bakers, cabinetmakers, and others are also very liable to ci 
develop abnormal curvature of the spine. • ^ i 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING OVEREXERCISE OF PARTS OF i. 

THE BODY. 

Among the diseases due to the excessive use of certain muscles may i^ 
be mentioned the affection called '* writer's cramp," which is a con?- j^ 
vulsive affection of the fingers. Similar fatigue neuroses, character- ii 
ized by localized paralysis and twitching, are observed in copyists, |fi 
typewriters, telegraph operators, pianists, Tiolinists, engravers, 1 
seamstresses, cigar makers, etc. 

Pulmonary emphysema is quite common among performers on ^j 
wind instruments. Boiler makers' deafness and mill operatives' deaf- ]^ 
ness may also- be mentioned. The former is believed to be due to > 
constant exposure to an atmosphere in a state of violent vibra- , 
tion, while the latter affection is characterized by an inability to hear < 
distinctly except during a noise. Public speakers and singers are 
apt to suffer from chronic affections of the throat and paralysis of 
the vocal cords, and watchmakers, engravers, and seamstresses, as 
well as all others who use their eyes upon minute objects, are liable 
to suffer from nearsightedness and other visual defects. 

Tobacco testers frequently suffer from nervous symptoms and serious 
visual defects, and tea tasters soon become the victims of muscular 
tremblings and other nervous symptoms, the result of a chronic 
'Hhein intoxication." 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO MACHINERY, 

ETC. 

Life insurance and accident statistics plainly indicate the danger 
of occupations which involve contact with machinery. This may 
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be the result of individual carelessness or the negUgence of others. 
Not infrequently accidents are the result of boiler explosions, circular 
8awS| belting, and flying fragments, and are due to a lack of proper 
safety devices. As might be expected, many of the accidents befall 
children and ine3q>erienced persons and take place at night or in 
badly lighted establishments. According to Rubner,(<^) of 100 acci- 
dents, 41 befell children under 16 years of age, 36.4 befell persons be- 
tween 16 and 26 years of age, 13.1 befell persons between 25 and 40 
years of age, and 9.6 befell persons between 40 and 60 years of age. 
Hie upper extremities were involved in 87 per cent of the cases, the 
lower extremities in 7.6 per cent, and the head and trunk in 5.5 per 
cent. During the year 1899 there were in EngUsh factories ''301 fatal 
and 19,321 nonfatal accidents, all attributable to machinery moved 
by mechanical power." (*) 

According to Swiss statistics the number of accidents per 1,000 
workingmen in various occupations were as follows :(^) Cotton spin- 
ners, 22.2; millers, 28.0; paper manufacturers, 31.1; carpenters, 35.2; 
locksmiths, 46.9; brewers, 66.7; masons, 80.5; blacksmiths, 93.1; 
metalworkers, 102.1; molders, 132.2. 

Many of the accidents to metal workers, masons, miners, weavers, 
etc., befall the eye, and Magnus attributes 8.5 per cent of all cases of 
blindness to accidents. 

Of 48,262 accidents among British miners from 1884 to 1898, not 
leas than 2,606, or 6.19 per cent, affected the eye.C'O 

COAL MINING. 

The TniiiiTig of coal is, even under the best conditions, one of the 
most dangerous industries. A report of the United States Geological 
Survey (*) shows the number of men killed for each 1,000 employed 
in the United States and in the four leading European countries, the 
figures being averages for five years: 

AVERAGE NUICBEB OF MEN KILLED FOR EACH 1.000 MEN EMPLOYED, BY COUN. 

TBIE8, FOR FISTE-YEAR PERIODS. 



Country. 


Period. 


Number. 


Ignited states 


1902 to 1906 

1900 to 1904 
1902 to 1906 
1902 to 1906 

1901 to 1905 


3.39 


Pmiffla ... - . . , . - - - 


2.06 


Gnmt Brltfthi 


1.28 


BdSlnin - . - . T . r . , . r . - . . 


1.00 


FnDC9.... rr.-.-r-, , _. . 


.91 







ttLehrbuch der Hygiene, 6th Edit. Leipzig and Wien, 1899-1900, p. 701. 
& Dangerous Trades, Oliver, p. 203. 
eBezgey's Principles of Hygiene, 1904, p. 276. 
^Dangerous Trades, Oliver, p. 776. 

<Coal-Miiie Accidents: Their Causes and Prevention. A Preliminary Statistical 
Beport. United States Geological Survey, 1907. 
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The following table from tne same report shows the number ajg 

deaths from accident for every miUion tons of coal mined: ^-^ 

J— 

NUMBER OF MEN KILLED Di COAL MINES PER MILLION TONS OF COAL PROnUCSHS^ 



BY COUNTRIES, 1902 TO 1906. 



n 





Year. 


United 
States. 


1902 




a79 


1903 


&62 


1904 


a 24 


1906 


fi.97 


1906 


h.SI 



Great 
Britain. 



a4.70 
4.41 
4.64 
4.31 



Belgium. 



6.29 
6.68 
&66 
&64 
4.96 



Fraoot. 



:ie 



(*) 






J^t\ 



aAverage* 1894tol903. b Not reported. 

The fatal and nonfatal accidents in the coal mines of the United ^ 
States in 1906 for which causes were reported were as follows: 



«* 



NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED BY COAL-MINE ACCIDENTS IN TH« ^ 

UNITED STATES, BY CAUSES, 1906. ^' 



■r^i 



Accidents due to— 



Oas and dost explosions. 

Powder explosions 

Falls of roof and coal 

Other causes 



Persons 
killed. 



228 

80 

1,008 

732 



PerBoni tn* 
Injuwd. ■*' 




An exhaustive analysis of mining accidents in the German Empire 
will be foimd in the Statistik der Biiappschafts-Berufsgenosseiir J^ 
schaft ftir das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1897. The total number 
persons insured for one year during the period covered (October 1, ^ 
1885, to December 31, 1894) by the work was 3,623,175; the total f^ 
number of accidents of all kinds notified was 278,371, distributed as P 
follows: '\\ 

TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS REPORTED IN THE GERMAN EM- J 

PIRE, OCTOBER 1, 1885, TO DECEMBER 31, 1894. 



Class of accidents. 



Per 1,000 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 




Fatal accidents 

Accidents causing total permanent disability. .. 
Accidents causing partial permanent disability. 
Accidents causing temporary disability 



Minor accidents . 
Total 



The causes of the fatal and serious accidents as calculated per 1,000 
employees are given as follows: 

Falls of rock, coal, falling bodies, etc ). 3. 44 

Transport, haulage, winding, loading, etc 2. 26 

Falls from ladders, steps, or other heights 89 



tndvqtbiasj hygiene. 626 

£xp]o8ioiis 78 

M&chinery in motion, moton, etc 51 

Hdten metaly liot and corrosive fluids, poisonous gases 12 

MuceDaneouB 74 



Total 8.74 

Mr. Henry Liouisy in commenting upon these statistics in Oliver's 
Dangerous Trades, page 516, says, ''41.6 per cent, or two-fifths, of all 
the acddemts could have been avoided by proper care and intelligent 
thought on the part of all concerned, and, in the second place, fully 
one-third of the accidents can be ascribed to the faults of the victims 
ihemselves." 

According to the Revue Scientifique for 1876 (^} there had been 
during 50 years 603 mine explosions in Europe, with a loss of over 
5,000 lives. 

The number of men killed in the coal mines of the United States is 
appalling, amounting to 22,840 during the 17 years ending with 1906. 
In 1906 the total number killed was 2,061 and the number injured 
was 4,800. 

In the introduction to the preliminary statistical report of the 
United States Geological Survey, already cited, Air. Joseph A. Holmes 
says: "The figures given in this report indicate that during the year 
1906 nearly 7,000 joien were killed or injured in the coal mines of this 
country, and that the number of these accidents caused directly or 
indirectly by nunc explosions has been steadily increasing. * * * 
The increase both ior the number and in the seriousness of mine explo- 
sions in the United States during past years may be expected to con- 
tinue unless, through investigations made in the United States such 
as have proved effective in other coal-producing countries, information 
can be obtained and published concerning the explosives used, the 
conditions imder which they may be used safely in the presence of 
coal dust or gas, and the general conditions which make for health 
and safety in coal-mining operations.'' (^) 

According to English data, cited by Frederick L. Hoffman (Quarterly 
Publications of the American Statistical Association, December, 1902, 
page 178, note), "for the period 1890-1892, at ages 45-54, the general 
death rate of all ndners was 19.6 per 1,000, and of quarrymen 25.3 per 
1,000. For coal miners alone the death rate at this age period was 
19.4; for copper miners, 24.3; for tin miners, 33.2, and for lead 
miners, 23.9 per 1,000 — indications of quite considerable differences 
in the mortality and specific disease liability of men engaged in the 
iTfiiTiiTig of coal and the different metals." 

While tuberculosis is comparatively rare among coal miners, anthra- 
cosis (a lung disease produced by coal dust — "black lung"), miner's 
asthma, which is really a chronic bronchitis with emphysema, and 
simple chronic bronchitis are common affections. These diseases are 

o n, page 765. & Page 4. 



". V 







Traill arrangers 83 89 

Train hands, engineers, conductors, brakemen, etc 65 66 

Gate keepers, etc 64 56 

Switch tenders 50 53 

Track watchmen 40 42 

Station employees 33 36 

Office employees 23 26 

Hedinger (^) has called attention to the fact that only 8 per cent of 
the German locomotive engineers have normal hearing, while 67 per 
cent of the engineers and 30 per cent of the firemen have very defeo- 

« Greenhow, third and fourth report of the medical officer of the Privy Council, 
London, 1860-1861. 
& Zeitechf t. des Vereins d. Eisenbahnverwaltungen, 27, p. 26. ' 
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largely influenced by defective ventilation, for Greenhow has shown 
that among the operatives of well-ventilated mines there is no excess iv 
of pulmonary diseases. (**) 

Apart from large quantities of dust, the air of mines contains putre- 
factive gases from decomposing excrementitious matter and products ' 
of combustion, especially carbonic-acid gas, which is also one of the 
constituents of the ''choke damp." In addition to all this, the "fire 
damp" (an explosive mixture of carbureted hydrogen with atmos- 
pheric air in the proportion of 6 to 10 volumes per 100) and the excess- 
ive temperature, real hard work, constrained attitude, and careless 
use of explosives add very gre|ttly to the danger of miners. "" 

Much can be done to prevent accidents by the introduction of safe. ^ 
hoisting cages, proper engineering, the use of suitable explosives, and "^ 
adequate inspection laws, while Davy's safety lamps, incandescent 
electric lights, and copious ventilation will serve to prevent explosions 
of fire damp and aid in the purification of the air, 

RAILWAY SERVICE. 

Employees of the railway service, owing to a life full of hardships, 
exposures, and responsibilities, together with irregular habits, not 
only suffer from accidents, but also experience more or less sicknesSy 
especially from rheumatic affections, diseases of the digestive and 
respiratory organs, and injuries and disturbances of the nervous 
system. Forty-eight per cent of the German railway employees in 
1885 were taken sick, as follows: Rheumatism, 8.18 per cent; diges- 
tive diseases, 11.12 per cent; respiratory diseases, 8.53 per cent; 
nervous diseases, 2.73 per cent. The train hands suffered most, and 
the office employees, of course, the least. The percentage of the dif- 
ferent classes of sick employees was as follows: 

PER CENT OF GERMAN RAILWAY EMPLOYEES TAKEN SICK, 1886 AND 1886, BY 

OCCUPATIONS. 



Occupation. 1885. 1886. 
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tire hearing; 14.5 per cent of the track walkers also hmt dofocttre 
hnring. The percentage in all increased with the length of the 
lemce. The moat common affection was calarrh of the intonial 
•nd middle ear, probably due to abrupt chantjos in tenijwraturc. 

KAIIiWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The reports of the Interstate Cnnunorci' Cniiiiiiissioii indiratc a 
tonatant increase in the number of injuries from railway a('ci<loiits. 
The number of employees killed by acciilpiUs arising from the iimvi'- 
ment of trains, locomotives, or cars, &a distint-t fniin those of othor 
eanses, for the year ending June 30, 190G, was 3,709, of whom 2,310 
were trainmen, and the number injured was 42,062, of whom 34,989 
were trainmen. '"Hie number of fatalities to trainmen in this class 
of accidents ia nearly equally distributed among collisions, falling 
from trains, locomotives, or cars, and being struck by trains, locomo- 
tives, or cars. When all classes of employees are taken into account 
the laat-named cause is responsible for the greatest number of 
fatalities." 

"Of the fatalities to passengers, collisions account for more than 
any other single cause, although the number due to jumping on or 
off trains, locomotives, or cars ia nearly as great. In the matter of 
injnrieB, however, collisions are far ahead, being responijible for more 
Uian 35 per cent of the total injuries to passengers. Taking both 
passengers and employees into account, it is seen that collisions aro 
responsible for a much higher nuaiber of deaths an<l injuries (ban 
any other one class of accidents." (") 



RAn.WAr ACCIDENTS POK TH£ 

IFrom tb* NliMtmith Amuul Bapon et the Intsi 
BaOwBri In the Unit* 



United States, paee 109.] 
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Other petsn.is. 
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Killed. 


Injured. 
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Injured. 
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Injured. 
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'DlneteeBth Annual Report of tlie Interstate Con 
tics of BailwaTB in the tTnited States, p. 112. 
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In 1899 tho English GoYemment appointed a commission c 
posed of members of the House of Lords and Commons, represei 
tives of the railway companies, railway employees, experts, and G 
emment oflficials, with a view of determining whether the accidc 
to railway employees were so nimierons as to constitute it a danger 
trade. The following table indicates that the employment of shuni 
(switchmen) is far more dangerous than any other occupation s; 
seamen, and that the average work on railways is almost as danger 
as mining. (*) 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES KILLED AND INJURED FROM ALL CAUSES PER : 
EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1898. 



Industry. 



Number 
killed. 



Railway seryantB in general, excluding contractors' men, clerks, and mechanics, 

Ooods guards and brakemen 

Permanent- way men or platelayers 

Shunters 

Men porters (railways) 

Seamen (merchant service) 

Coal miners ^underground) 

Coal miners (surface) 

Metalliferous mines ^underground) 

Metalliferous mines (surface) 

Factories, textile (males) 

Factories, textile (females) 

Factories, nontextUe (males) 

Factories, nontextile (females) 

Factories, extraction of metals (males) 

Factories, shipbuilding (males) 

Factories, dock laborers 



1.24 

2.92 

L90 

6.08 

L15 

6.20 

L37 

.92 

1.34 

.43 

.10 



.20 



LIO 

.60 

L40 



Nmnl 
Injon 



Unkno 
Unkno 
Unkna 
Unkno' 
Unkiur 



ACCIDBNTS AND INJUBIES. 

The total number of deaths reported during the census jeta 
1900 was 57,513, of which 43,414 were males and 14,099 were femal 
and the proportion of deaths from these causes in 1,000 deaths fr< 
all known causes was 57.6. In 1890 the corresponding proport; 
was 53.7. In the registration area the rate was 96 per 100,000 
population. In 1890 the death rate was 91.9. The rate in the oil 
was somewhat higher than in rural districts, and the rate for m< 
was about three times as high (125.4) as it was among females (42 
This is due simply to the more sheltered position of females i 
because males alone are generally engaged in the more dangei 
operations. 

The following table shows for the registration area and its g 
divisions the death rates from accidents and injuries per lOOj 
population, in each of three age groups. 

« DangeronB Trades, Oliver, p. 199. 
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DSATH RATES FROM ACCIDENTS AND INJ URIES DURING THE CENSUS YEAR IN EACH 
OF THREE AGE GROUPS PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 

[From Report on Vital Statistics, TweUth Census of the United States, 1000.] 



Registration arfti. 



Cities in registration States 

luSm 

Females 

Boal in registration States 

Males 

Females 

Total in registration Statte 

Males 

Oties haying xegi'stratloii, fai other States 

Males 

Females........ 

TotaL registration area 

Females. 

Cities, total fai reglstratton ana 

Males. ...•..-•..••••«••••...•«.•••• 
Females 



Under 15. 


15 to 44. 


68.2 


73.1 


86.1 


122.4 


50.3 


25.9 


57.2 


73.9 


72.7 


122.1 


41.3 


23.1 


63.7 


73.4 


80.6 


122.3 


46.7 


24.9 


72.0 


113.4 


92.6 


186.6 


51.5 


40.0 


67.0 


89.8 


85.4 


148.7 


48.6 


31.1 


70.2 


94.3 


89.5 


156.6 


50.9 


33.3 



45 or 
over. 



139.7 
206.7 

77.9 
122.6 
169.5 

73.6 
131.2 
187.8 

75.8 
186.9 
291.0 

82.4 
150.5 
223.8 

78.0 



163.8 

250.7 

80.1 



From this table we learn that the highest death rates from acci- 
dents were for persons 45 years or over, and the lowest for chil- 
dren under the age of 15, which indicates that employment in factories, 
mines, and workshops influences to a great extent the number of 
accidents and injuries. The rates for females are the lowest in all 
three age groups, for reasons already assigned. Females, even in 
childhood, occupy a more favorable position than males, on account 
of the more reckless disposition of boys, whose rates are probably 
increased by deaths from drowning, falls, bums, gimshot wounds, etc. 

An attempt to determine the number of persons injured per 1,000 
employed in the factories was made in the State of New York during 
1899. The data are based upon three months' observations in a 
selected list of factories, and are not regarded by the commissioner 
of labor and chief factory inspector of the State as absolutely accurate. 

KUMBEB OP PERSONS INJURED PER 1, 000 EMPLOYED IN NE W YORK FACTORIES, 1899. 



Industry. 



Number. 



QotUiigy millinery, laundering, etc 

LMther, robber, pearl, etc 

Tbxtilee 

Printing and allied trades 

food, tobacco, and liquors 

Btone and day products 

Wood 

BoUding industry 

Hetals, machinery, and apparatus. 

PabUcutflitiOB 

Palp, paper, and cardboard 

ChwnifeMs, oils, and explosives 



1.35 

3.21 

8.91 

9.19 

13.51 

15.18 

18.42 

26.20 

26.67 

37.28 

41.46 

44.06 



OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING THE INHALATION OF ORGANIC 

GASES AND VAPORS. 

Whether the effluvia from sewers, stables, stock yards, slaughtering 
and packizig houses; glue, candle, and soap. factories; hide depots, 
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tanneries, fertilizer-works, etc., are injurious to health remains an i: 
open question. Many authors insist that the olfactory organs aie \ 
alone offended, and point to the mortality statistics, which indicate .: 
that the average age of such employed is quite high. Others hold . 
that weaklings rarely engage in such occupations, and that the : 
effluvia, consisting, as they do, of ammonia and sulphureted gases, 
are fully as injxirious as the inhalation of sewer air, which, judging 
from experiments with animals, would appear to increase the suscepti- 
bility to infectious diseases by diminishing the power of resistance. 
Stift maintains that hydrogen and ammoniiun sulphides, chiefly 
derived from decomposition of animal matter and usually present in 
privy vaults, cesspools, and sewers, are blood poisons when present 
to the extent of about 1/4,000 volumes per hundred. The same 
author believes that the inhalation of sulphiu'eted hydrogen affects 
directly the terminal filaments of the pneumogastic nerve, and through 
these sets up an irritation of the respiratory and cardiac centers — in 
fact, of the entire medulla oblongata — and if continued sufficiently 
long induces paralysis of this function. 

In sewer air the danger is intensified by the excess of carbonic-acid 
gas and deficiency of oxygen, and special precaution should be taken 
to exhaust the foul air before sewer employees or scavengers are 
allowed to descend. 

The general effects of the foul odors upon those unaccustomed to 
work in the so-called ** offensive trades" are nausea, vomiting, head- 
ache, loss of appetite, diarrhea, a general depression, and weakness. 
It is true the workmen become gradually accustomed to these emana- 
tions without any apparent injury, but even this does not justify the 
assumption that the odors are not harmful. 

Every community provides for the collection and disposal of dead 
animals, which is usually done by contract, and the animals are taken 
to some point beyond the town limits, flayed, and worked up, so as to 
utilize the skin, hair, bones, fats, horns, etc. There is, however, a 
certain element of danger from the transmission of infectious dis- 
eases like anthrax, glanders, and tuberculosis, and hence all such 
work should be done under strict sanitary control. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

In the face of the many adverse circumstances under which labor 
is often performed, it is but natural that the immatiu'e employees and 
females should suffer most. The former not infrequently inherit a 
weak constitution, or acquire it by insanitary homes and deficient 
food, and a number of them are obliged to enter upon active work long 
before their bodies are sufficiently developed. Quite apart from the 
fact that child labor is a menace to education„morals, and good citi- 
zenship, the effects of premature and involuntary labor upon the 
health and physical welfare of the child are extremely detrimental. 
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Quetelet, in his Physique Sociale, as early as 1869 demonstrated that 
the muscles of the average child attain only at the age of 13 or 14 a 
certain amount of strength and capacity for work. Up to this time 
the muscular fibers contain a larger percentage of water, and in con- 
sequence are very tender and immature. Demetjeff, cited by Rub- 
ner, (•) determined the lifting power of the arms and trunk at different 
ages of the working classes to be as follows: 

UFTING POWER OF THE ARMS AND TRUNK OF TUE WORKIN6 CLASSES AT 

DIFFERENT AGES. 



Age. 




Uyeftn 

16 yean , 

18 mn 

30to29yean. 



18a 8 

222.7 
282.2 
806.6 



Age. l^ounds 



30 to 35 years. 
35 to 40 years. 
40 to 50 years. 
50 to 60 years. 



33a7 
352.7 
326.3 
295.4 



These figures clearly indicate that the average boy at the age of 
14 possesses about one-half the muscular strength of an average 
adult between 35 and 40 years of age. 

As a consequence of imperfect muscular development^ it is not 
surprising that a large percentage of young persons engaged in work- 
shopsi factories, or even at the writing desk or merchant's counter, 
develop lateral curvature of the spine and other muscular deform- 
ities, not to mention general weakness and predisposition to rickets 
or tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases. All of the bad effects 
are naturally intensified by insanitary environment, especially when 
the occupations are attended by the inhalation of dust, injurious 
gases, and impure air. The report of the commission on child labor, 
1833-1834, appointed by the English Parliament, contains many 
interesting facts; but in spite of legislative efforts Dr. Charles W. 
Roberts (^ has occasion to refer to the prevalence of ''flat feet," 
''knock-knee,'' and the jwemature aged condition of youthful 
employees. 

Doctor Roberts says: " In general conformation of body the fac- 
tory children do not compare favorably with the agricultural. In the 
manufacturing towns the children are short of stature, have thick 
limbs and lai^ feet and hands, and are muscular and in tolerable 
condition as to fat. They produce the impression on the mind of 
having bodies too old for their heads (and ages). 'Flat foot,' with 
a general disposition to 'knock-knee,' is very common among the 
factory children, while both are rare among the agricultural, among 
whom there is a disposition to the opposite state, of bowleg.'' 

Doctor Roberts («) examined 19,846 English boys and men. Of 
these, 5,915 belonged to the nonlaboring classes, school boys, naval 

oLehrbuch d. Hygiene, Leipzig and Wien, 1906, p. 709. 

ft London Lancet, 1875, p. 274. 

« Gited by John Sparge, Bitter Cry of the Children, 1906, p. 96. 
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and military cadets, medical and university students; 13,931 belonged) ) 
to the artisan class. The difference in height, weight, and chesty >: 
measurement from 13 to 16 years of age was as follows: ^ 

DIFFERENCE IN HEIGHT, WEIGHT, AND CHEST MEASUREMENT OF 19,846 ENGLISH^ - 

BOYS AND MEN AT SPECIFIED AGES. 



Class. 



Average height in inches: 

Nonlaboring 

Artisan 

Difference 

Average weight in pounds: 

Nonlaboring 

Artisan 

Difference 

Average chest girth in inches: 

Nonlaboring 

Artisan 

Difference 



At 13 
years. 



58.79 
65.93 



2.6& 



88.60 
78.27 



10.33 



28.41 
25.24 



3.17 



At 14 
years. 



6L11 
57.76 



3.35 



99.21 
8161 



14.60 



29.65 
26.28 



3.37 



At 16 
years. 



63.47 
6a 58 



2.89 



Ua42 
96.79 



13.63 



3a 72 
27.51 



3.21 



At 16 
yean. 



62.98 



3w«r 



128.84 
106.70 



19.64. 



33. OB 
28.97 



4.U 



Child labor differs in degree as well as in kind. The ordinary mes- 
senger or newsboy may not sacrifice his health, but his morals and his 
education must inevitably suffer. And so we see different gradations 
until some of the most injurious forms of child labor are encountered. 

Women, on account of their imperfectly developed muscular sys- 
tem and more delicate physique, are unfitted for hard work; nor 
shoidd they be obliged to work steadily in a sedentary position, 
especially at the sewing machine or other occupations involving the 
use of the lower extremities. Special protection should be extended 
to them during the child-bearing period. It is a matter of constant 
observation that women who have to deny themselves proper rest and 
care during the last six weeks of pregnancy and the first six weeks 
after confinement are very liable to suffer from hemorrhages and 
chronic uterine diseases, while miscarriages and premature births are 
not infrequent results of overwork. Recent statistics collected by 
Doctor Neisser (1907) indicate that such accidents are frequent 
among farmers' wives and women employed in the jewelry industry, 
where the motor power is supplied by the feet. 

INFANT MOBTALITY IN BBLATION TO THE OCCnPATION OF WOMEN. 

The subject of infant mortaUty has received careful attention^ es- 
pecially in England. The investigations made by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues into the sanitary condition of England between 
1859 and 1865 showed "that in proportion as adult women were tak- 
ing part in factory labor or in agriculture the mortality of their infants 
rapidly increased." Among other causes, Simon attributes the ex- 
cessive mortahty of infants under I year, which in some registration 
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districts was from two and a quarter to nearly three times as high 
IS in standard districts, '^ to occupational (iiflerences aniont^ iiihahit- 
mtB: there being certain large towns where women are greatly engaged 
in branches of industry away from home, where, consequently, these 
houses are ill-kept, where the children are little looked after, and 
where infants who should be at the breast are improperly fed or 
starved, or have their cries of hunger and distress quieted })y those 
various fatal opiates which are in such request at the centers of 
our manufacturing industry." (<*) 

Fifty years have elapsed since Simon declared "infants perish under 
the neglect and mismanagement which their mothers' occupation 
implies." The subject has since been studied by the medical oflicers 
of the home office, the local government board, and 1,800 local health 
boards in England. Doctor Newman has carefully surveyed the facts 
concerning the number of females employed in gainful occupations, 
and the percentage of married women so employed, as well as the 
infant-mortaUty rate in towns having a low percentage of women 
employed in gainful occupations, as compared with textile towns, 
where the percentage of female employees is liigh. He liivs given 
careful consideration to the character and condition of tlie work, the 
length of working hours, employment before and after cluld])irth, 
and the sanitation of workshops. He dwells very justly upon the 
evil eflFects of the added strains of factory life, such as piecework, 
hard physical labor, injurious trade processes, fatigue, etc. 

Doctor Newman tells how in some trades, like brickmaking, tin- 
plate works, iron hollow ware, certain hardware trades, jam and 
sauce factories, and mat works, women are not infrequently em- 
ployed in carrying or lifting weights which can not fail to be injurious 
to some. He emphasizes the various dangers to wliich the female 
employees are exposed, and summarizes the direct injuries as follows: 
(a) Accidents from machinery, materials, and other external agents; 
(6) injury or poisoning from toxic substances, or injury from excessive 
dust, fumes, vapor, or extremes of temperature (he refers also to 
anthrax infections in horsehair factories, tetanus in jute works, lung 
diseases in dusty trades, and abortion in lead works); (c) injury 
through fatigue and strain, long hours, insufficient periods of rest 
for food; (d) injury derived from defective sanitary conditions, such 
as bad ventilation, dampness, insufficiency or unsuitability of sani- 
tary conveniences; and (e) too short a period of rest at the time of 
childbirth, i^) 

He declares that the official reports of factory iospectors and of 
medical officers of health reveal ample evidences of these injuries, 
and adds: "Where the conditions resulting in these evils, coupled 

o Papers Relating to the Sanitary State of the People of England, 1858. 
^ Infant Mortality, George Newman, M. D , New York, 1907. 
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with the absence of the mother from home, are present, the infant 
mortaUty is high; where they are not present it is usually low." He 
describes the general effects of the factory system at Dundee^ where 
24,879 women and girls are employed in the jute and hemp factories, 
and 3,000 women are employed in other textile works. One-quarter 
of the women, or about 6,000, are married, and about 16 per cent of 
all the girls in Dundee between the ages of 10 and 14 are employed 
in these trades. 

The infant mortality rate for Dundee " is exceptionally high, and 
for the decennial period 1893-1902 was 176 per 1,000 births." In 
1904 there were 788 infant deaths, 129 of which occurred within the 
first week, and all but four of these were medically certified as due to 
"prematurity and immaturity." Nearly one-half of the total num- 
ber occurred in the first three months of life. Inquiry was made 
into the social conditions of the home life of 364 of these infant 
deaths and it was learned that "the occupations, or former occupa- 
tions, of the mothers were as follows : 84 weavers, warpers, or winders; 
105 spinners, piecers, or shifters; 88 preparers; 12 sack machinists or 
sack sewers; 27 miscellaneous; 20 unoccupied, and 25 concerning 
which there was no return obtainable. Of the cases inquired into 
13.2 per cent of these mothers worked at the factory to within a 
week of childbirth. Fifteen women worked to within a few hours of 
childbirth." 

Doctor Newman's final conclusion on the subject of infant mortality 
in relation to the occupation of women is as follows: (*) 

' 'No doubt the factory plays a part, but the home plays a vastly 
greater part, in the causation of infant mortality in the towns where 
women are employed at the mills. There are two influences at work — 
first, the direct injmy to the physique and character of the indi- 
vidual caused by much of the factory employment of women; and, 
secondly, the indirect and reflex injmy to the home and social life of 
the worker. We can not afford to forget either of these points in 
attempting to estimate the operations of the factory in infant mor- 
tality. It is because they have not been sufficiently correlated 
together that fallacy has arisen in the past. But even yet we have 
not finished. 'Infantile mortaUty in Lancashire,' writes an expe- 
rienced medical officer of health for a town in that county with an 
infant mortality in 1904 of 222, 'is, I am sorry to say, as much a 
financial as a hygienic question.' Why do married women work in 
the mills? is the question this medical officer has reached. His 
answer is that 'a weaver's wages will not allow of the wife's remaining 
at home, considering the high rents and rates, and so both go — ^which 
is the rule — and a hand-to-mouth existence results even for them- 
selves, let alone the little ones, who are left in the intervals to the 

a Infant Mortality, Newman, pp. 137, 138. 
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mfircies of the nursei who, as a rule, takes in the babies to eke out her 
own husband's wages. Much good may be done by hygienic tuition, 
but I am certain that the root of the whole matter with us is, as I have 
said, coxaparatively low wages and high rents and rates.' " 

In the discussion of infant mortality it would be unfair not to 
emphasize other facts, such as impure and dirty milk and one-room 
tenements. Of 54,047 inf antiie deaths which were investigated both 
in the Old and the New World as to the character of feeding, it was 
found that 86 per cent had been artificially fed. Neiunann, in inves- 
tigating 2,711 infantile deaths in Berlin, found that 1,792 occurred in 
one-room apartments, 754 in two-room apartments, 122 in three- )om 
apartments, and 43 in apartments of four rooms and over.(^) 

SPECIAL MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBEii- 

CULOSIS AMONG WAGE-EARNERS. 

There is abtmdant statistical evidence to show that industrial 
workers pay a veiy heavy tribute to the so-called ''white plague;" 
nor is this surprising when the many unfavorable factors to which 
the workers are subjected are considered, such as crowded and in- 
sanitary workshops, deficient light, overwork, long hours in a bad 
air, dampness, exposure to extremes of heat and cold, sudden changes 
in temperature, and the inhalation of irritating dust, vapors, etc. 
All of these factors are calculated to lower the power of resistance and 
favor the spread of the disease, especially when some of the workmen 
are already afflicted and are careless in expectorating. 

Still it would be manifestly unfair not to consider the influence 
of home environment, such as unclean and crowded or otherwise 
insanitary dwellings, insufficient or improper food, and last, but not 
least, the bad effects of the abuse of alcohol. It has been shown that 
alcohol not only affects the digestive and nervous fimctions, in con- 
sequence of which the general nutrition of the body is markedly 
reduced, but the habit of visiting and remaining in saloons for hours, 
sometimes till midnight, deprives the individual of proper rest and also 
exposes him to the poisonous fumes of tobacco, coal and carbonic- 
fkdd gases, and other injurious agents. The preventive measures are 
partly the duty of the state, which should regulate the air space and 
ventQation of the workshops and dwellings and improve the working 
conditions by forced ventilation and ''wet processes," in order to 
diminish dust production and exposure to irritating gases. On the 
other hand, it is clearly the duty of the workmen and the community 
at lai^e to improve social and housing conditions. In view of 
the \mdue prevalence of consumption among file cutters, metal 
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grinders, stonecutters, and cotton, flax, and tobacco operativenyea 
persons predisposed to this disease should be cautioned agaiiuii||ii 
engaging in such occupations. Simple printed instructions should b^x 
given as to the part expectoration plays in the spread of consumpnjitse 
tion. Cuspidors in sufficient number and properly disinfected shouIdl«gf 
be provided, preferably one for each workman, and promiscuou(%si 
expectoration should be forbidden. j-^ 

MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WAGE-EARNERSJ^ 

One of the important predisposing causes to disease is overwork oifcs: 
fatigue, because the accumulation of waste products in the blood, frcXD■|^, 
muscular wear and tear, together with the expended nervous energj)^ 
combine to render the system more susceptible to disease. ExcessdyiSgjg 
work is inimical to health, and long hours and hard work are calculllgr 
lated to diminish the general power of resistance, and thus bringl^ 
about physical deterioration. Hence the necessity of laws regulatiii&i;^ 
the hours of labor and the enforcement of a day of rest as contemntr^; 
plated by the Simday laws. 

From the standpoint of the physician no child under the age of h 
should be permitted to work in factories and wage-earning occu] 
tions. Children over 14 years of age should be permitted to engi 
in such occupations only upon the presentation of a medical cei 
cate showing that they are free from physical defects, and shoi 
not be obliged to work longer than six hours with a two-hour intei 
of rest after the first three hours, so that they may be able to enj^ 
their noonday meal. Under no circumstances should they L^. 
permitted to perform night work or engage in the so-called di 
gerous occupations. The same may be said of individuals betw< 
the ages of 16 and 18 years, who, however, may be permitted 
work eight hours a day, with proper intervals for meals and rest. 

Women, from a moral standpoint alone, should not be permitl 
to work in factories or shops after simdown. The laws of som^T 
countries prescribe for females one hour for nooning, if they havift 
their own households, and their exclusion from factories six weehft^ 
before and after confinement, while in other countries hard labor ftw&f 
women is strictly forbidden. '\' 

SANITATION OF WORKSHOPS AND QUARTERS FOR ^t 

EMPLOYEES. M 

Many writers contend that the protection of wage-earners shoulct., 
extend to the work and workshops, and, in case the employees ai^ 
housed by the employer, also to the living and sleeping quarters. -^ 

A sanitary workshop demands sufficient air space for each inmatei : 
a suitable temperature, proper ventilation and illumination, generdtj 
cleanliness, and suitable opportimities for personal cleanliness. Thai 
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JMefisity for abundant ventilation is apparent when it is recalled 
[ftit men at "work give out more carbonic-acid gas than individuals 
resti and that in the majority of occupations the air is further 
[njiftted by the presence of dust and gases. 

The question of illumination is not only important for the pre- 
Imtion of defective vision and accidents, but when recourse is had 
b artificial illumination the additional vitiation of the air must be 
Nosidered. Such matters, which, after all, are largely questions of 
fiUic healtli, should not be left to the individual employer, but the 
IDDdples of industrial hygiene which ought to be adopted should be 
■bodied in suitable laws and enforced by competent inspectors. 
[littiDg the most dangerous forms of workshops is one class which 
State laws entirely ignore. For example, under the law of the 
of New Tork relating to manufacturing in tenement houses, 33 
}t industries may be carried on in the living rooms of the 
because they involve hand work or simple machiner}\ 
are over 23,000 licensed "home factories" in the city of New 
alone. I)r. Annie S. Daniel, who made a special investigation 
manufacturing in tenements, says that "every garment worn by 
i woman is found being manufactured in tenement rooms''; (^) and 
the same is true of clothing worn by infants and young chil- 
In addition to wearing apparel for men, women, and children, 
adornments of woman's dress, the flowers and feathers for 
rhats, the bats themselves, andneckwearof every description, Doctor 
found that paper boxes, cigars, pocketbooks, jewelry, clocks, 
shes, wigs, fur garments, paper bags, etc., were being made and 
the articles were frequently handled and stored in infected rooms. 
irding to Doctor Daniel, among the 150 families tabulated by her, 
Icontinued at work during the entire course of the contagious disease 
which she attended the family, and the question naturally arises, 
many germs of tuberculosis, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
infectious diseases may be sewed in the garments made in the 
Lent "sweat shops?" And last, but not least, the greaU^st 
jr falls upon the workers — ^it means, physically, the loss of health ; 
ly, the loss of home, because home Ufe is impossible in a tene- 
woikroom. 
Apart from the occupations referred to, numerous bakeries; candy, 
iieam, and milk shops; butcher shops and sausage factories; 
jkttling establishments; tailor, cobbler, and other repair shops are 
on in basements under the most insanitary surroundings as 
gards workrooms and sleeping quarters. 
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CUBIC AIR SPACE AND AMOUNT OF FRESH AIR PER HODBJjg, 

Reference has been made to the baneful effects of vitiated an^^? 
which are of course intensified when the occupation is attencM!^ 
with the production of dust and irritating fumes or gases. It itl^f^ 
known that carbonic acid is not itself a toxic agent; but an excess o(f ^ 
this gas in the air of rooms leads to a deficiency of oxygen, and also to^^ 
defective elimination of carbonic acid from the system, which can not;^' 
be excreted whenever the pressure of carbonic acid in the air exceeds •'^- 
that of the carbonic acid in the blood. In order that the respiratory ■^- 
unpurities may not exceed certain limits (6 volumes of carbonic acid^ 
per 10,000), it has been found that an average adidt requires 3,000*^ 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour, and this amount should be supplied ^^ 
without discomfort to the occupants. Experience has shown that ^ 
the air of a room can not be changed oftener than three times in one '^'^ 
hour in winter without causing a disagreeable draft; hence every <;r 
occupant should have a cubic air space of 1,000 feet. This is the^ 
ideal standard, and section 100 of the factory laws of New York dl^^ 
1901 (as amended by chapter 129, Acts of 1906), relating to certain H 
manufactures in tenements, provides "that the whole number of^^ 
persons therein shall not exceed one to each 1,000 cubic feet of air (tq 
space." Such an ideal standard, however, is not always attainable '4 
in workshops, and it is believed that for practical purposes an air ?>! 
space from 400 to 500 feet per capita will suffice. .4 

New York, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Fenn- '»!] 
sylvania, and Wisconsin appear to be the only States which make % 
definite provision as to air space in factories and workshops. In five 'i\ 
of the States the air space must not be less than 250 cubic feet for it 
each employee between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and, imless ^ 
by written consent of the factory inspector, not less than 400 cubie % 
feet for each employee between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., pro- * 
vided such room is lighted by electricity, etc. This is a step in the -j 
right direction, but it would be extremely desirable to place the i 
minimum amount of cubic air space at 400 feet for day work and 500 ' 
feet for night work, unless electricity is used, in which case a imiform 
standard of 400 feet might be prescribed. At all events the question 
of sufficiency ought not to be left to the discretion of the factory 
inspector. Either the cubic air space should be specified or the 
carbonic acid limited to 12 volumes per 10,000, 

VENTILATION. 

Ventilation, which means the removal and dispersion of bad air 
and the introduction of fresh air, is accomplished either by natural 
or artificial means. Natural ventilation is usually sufficient when 
each occupant has 1,000 feet of cubic air space, when the walls of the 
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bnflding are porous or contain numerous crevices near the doors and 
irindows, when the difference between the indoor and outdoor tem- 
perature is considerable, and when the winds strik3 the walls directly 
or pass with great velocity over chimney flues or other openings. 
But as the direction and force of the winds can not be controlled 
ind if the other factors referred to are absent, other means should be 
provided. For this purpose open windows, doors, and revolving fans 
answer well in summer. The objection to this method are the cold 
drafts in winter. In r oms heated with direct radiation the fresh air 
ahculd therefore be admitted above the heads of the occupants, either 
by fresh-air register inlets in the walls or by the insertion of louvered 
or swinging windows, an upward direction being thus given to the air, 
80 that it may impinge on the ceiling, mix with and be warmed by the 
heated air in this situation, fall gently into all parts of the room, and 
be gradually removed by means of foul-air outlets, aided by exhaust 
fans. Another simple plan is to bore slanting holes in the bottom 
lafl of the window sash, or to insert a piece of board 4 inches wide 
across the window sill. 

Artificial ventOation may be secured by providing (1) suitable 
inlets and outlets, (2) by extraction by heat, or the creation of a 
decided difference between the inner and outer temperature, and 
(3) by propulsion and aspiration. Space will not permit to enter 
. into details except to say that, besides the contrivances already men- 
tioned, any of the ordinary registers in which the air passes through 
the walls by means of a perforated iron plate and is then directed 
upward by a valved plate with side checks will prove of service. One 
class of ventilators consists of two cylinders, one inside the other 
and of different lengths; the longer tube, projecting above and below, 
serves to conduct the impure air, while the outer cylinder, having a 
larger sectional area, serves as an inlet. The outlet is protected on 
the top with a cowl, and both tubes can be regulated by valves. 
They are especially useful in the ventilation of one-story buildings 
or the upper story of any building. If gas is used as an illuminant, 
the burners may be placed immediately under the extracting tube. 
As the warm air escapes through the inner tube a corresponding vol- 
imie is admitted through the interspace between the two cylinders. 
Another class consists of openings through the ceiling and roof 
with louvered sides and ends, protected with a small roof, the 
opening of the air shaft in the ceiling usually being provided with 
suitable registers. The fresh air is admitted by the means already 
referred to, or by registers placed behind radiators. If the building 
is heated by stoves, the fresh air may be admitted by inlets running 
underneath the floor between the joists and discharging through a 
register near the stove. 
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Extraction of foul air by heat is usually accomplished by pladng^ 
a separate flue next to the chimney flue; the latter, if in use foB^j 
firing purposes, creates an upward current. If this is not sufficient ;« 
it may be promoted by gas jets or a steam coil placed in the flue. *^* 

The propulsion and aspiration system is especially adapted for afl^^ 
large buildings and factories, and consists of mechanical devices by ^•i 
which the fresh air is forced into and distributed throughout the build- i; 
ing by the use of fans or air propellers, the foul or objectionable air *^ 
being removed by so-called exhaust fans. A number of States have ^ 
made statutory provisions for the ventilation of workshops, and * 
quite a number, including California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, require mechanical devices for the re- 
moval of injurious dust or gases. Of these States several lay down 
specific rules concerning the construction of workbenches and hoods. 
The latter empty into air shafts connected with exhaust fans^ and 
thus extract all dust and fumes without material injury to the op- 
eratives from drafts. The provisions apply especially to operations in 
which emery wheels or belts or other buffing processes are employed. 
The laws of the State of Michigan, Acts of 1899, furnish a good exam- 
ple of regulations of this character: 

ACTS OF 1899. 
Act No. 202. — Factories and workshops — Blowers for emery wheels, etc. 

Section 1. All persons, companies or corporations, oi>erating any factory or work- 
shop, where wheels or emery belts of any description are in genersd use, either leather, 
leatner covered, felt, canvas paper, cotton or wheels or belts rolled or coated with 
emery or corundum, or cotton, wheels used as buffs, shall provide the same with fans 
or blowers, or similar apparatus, when ordered by the commissioner of labor, which 
shall be placed in such a position or manner as to protest [protect] the person or per- 
sons using the same from the particles of the dust produced and caused thereby, and 
to carry away the dust arising from, or thrown off by such wheels, or Celts, while in 
operation, directly to the outside of the building or to some other receptacle placed 
80 as to receive and confine such dust, and the same shall be placed in such factory or 
workshop within three months after this act shall take effect, in the manner and accord- 
ing to the directions and specifications as herein, in this act set forth: Providedy That 
grinding machines upon wnich water is used at the point of grinding contact shall be 
exempt from the conditions of this act: And provided /urthery That this act shall not 
apply to solid emery wheels used in sawmills or plamng mills or other woodworking 
establishments. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of any person, company or corporation operating any 
such factory or workshop to provide or construct such appliances, apparatus, machin- 
ery or other things necessary to carry out the purpose of this act, as set forth in the 
preceding section, as follows: Each and every sucn wheel shall be fitted with a sheet 
or cast-iron hood or hopper of such form and so applied to such wheel or wheels that 
the dust or refuse therefrom will fall from such wheels or will be thrown into such hood 
or hopper by centrifugal force and be carried off by the current of air into a suction 
pipe attached to same hood or hopper. 

Sec. 3. Each and every such wheel six inches or less in diameter shall be provided 
with a three-inch suction pipe; wheels stx inches to twenty-four inches in diameter 
with four-inch suction pipe; wheels from twenty-four inches to thirty-six inches in 
diameter with a five-inch suction pipe; and all wheels larger in diameter than Uiose 
stated above shall be provided each with a suction pipe, not less than six inches in 
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dkmeter. The suction pipe from each wheel, so specified, must be full si zed tii the 
miin trunk suction pipe, and the eaid main Huctiou pipe to which nmallcr pi pen aro 
ittiched ahidly in its aiameter and capacity, be equal to the coinl>incd area of Huch 
nailer pipes attacshed to the aame; and the discharge pipe from the exhaunt fan, con- 
nected with such suction pipe or pipes, shall be as laige or larj^r than the Huction pipe. 

8k. 4. It shall be tiie duty of any person, company or corporation opomtiu^ uny 
ndi factoxy or workshop, to provide the neceflHar>' fans or blowers to 1)0 connc<rtcd 
vith such pipe or pipes, as above set forth, which nhall bo run at Hiich a mte of Hpinxi 
H will produce a velocity of air in such suction or dischao^e pipcH of at loui^t nine 
fhoosana feet per minute or an equivalent suction or prewure of air equal to nilHing a 
cdamn of water not less than five inches high in a U-Hhaped tube. All branch pipes 
nnst enter the main trunk pipe at an angle of forty- five dc^'cH or lesa. The main 
action, or trunk pipe, shall oe below the polishing or buffing wheels and a^ clothe to 
ibB same as possible and to be either upon the floor or beneath the floor on which the 
machinefl are placed to which such wheels are attached. All bends, turns or elbows 
mrnich pipes must be made with easy smooth surfaces having a radius in the throat 
of not less t)ian two diameters of the pipe on which they are (connected. 

Skc. 5. It shall be the duty of any factory inspector, sheriff, consta))le or prosecut- 
ing attorney of any county in this State, in which any such factory or workshof) is 
atoated, upon receiving notice in writing, signed by any person or persons, having 
koowlec^e of such facts, that such factory or workshop, is not provided with such 
appliances as herein provided for, to visit any such factory or workshop and inspect 
the same and for audi purpose they are hereby authorized to enter any factory or work- 
rfiop in this State during working hours, and upon ascertaining tlic facts that the pro- 
prietcxs or managers of such factorv or workshops have failed to comply with the 
provisions of this act^ to make complaint of the same in writing before a justice of the 
peace, or police magistrate having jurisdiction, who shall thereupon issue Iiis warrant 
directed to the owner, manager or director in such factory or workshop, who sliall be 
thereupon proceeded against for the violation of this act as hereinafter mentioned, 
and it is made the duty of the prosecuting attorney to prosecute all cases under this act. 

TEMPERATURE. 

It is a well-known fact that the welfare and capacity for worlv of 
individuals are to a great extent influenced ])y the surroundinj]^ tem- 
perature. Reference has been made (p. 520) to occupations involv- 
ing exposure to extremes of heat and cold, dampness, and sudden 
changes. The human organism possesses the f acidty of maintaining 
a uniform temperature; i. e., it so regulates and harmonizes the pro- 
duction and the loss of animal heat that the normal temperature of the 
bloody 98.2 Fahrenheit, is not materially affected, and in this the skin 
doubtless plays the most important r6le. TMienever cold acts upon 
the skin the irritation is primarily exerted upon the nerves, which 
transmit it to the central organs of the nervous system (the heat- 
regulating center), and from there it is reflected to the nerves of the 
cutaneous vessels and muscular fibers, which promptly contract, and 
in consequence of a diminished blood supply there is less loss of heat. 
If, on the other hand, heat instead of cold plays upon the skin, we 
have dilatation instead of contraction of the vessels, with an increased 
surface blood supply and corresponding loss of heat by radiation and 
conduction. At the same time the perspiratory glands are stimulated 
to greater activity, more sweat is excreted and evaporated, and still 
more heat is dissipated. One of the bad effects of profuse perspiration 
is that the blood is deprived of some of its constituents. The blood is 
taken away too long from the internal organs; the proper distribution 
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of the blood supply is interfered with, and in consequence the tone and 
nutrition of the stomach, lungs, heart, and other internal organs is 
lowered. There is loss of appetite and indigestion ensues; the red 
corpuscles are decreased ; languor and general enervation is experi- 
enced, and the system in consequence is rendered more susceptible 
to disease. 

While the human organism endeavors to adapt itself to extremes of 
heat and cold, the faculty of the body to maintain the equiUbrium is 
by no means unlimited, and the heat-regulating center is Uable to fail 
or become paralyzed if imposed upon too long or too frequently. 
This is especially the case during sudden changes of temperature. It 
is the abruptness which offends the peripheral nerves, and the greater 
the abruptness the more intensive will be the irritation which is trans- 
mitted by reflex action to other parts of the body, usually the weakest 
parts; it may result in driving the blood to internal organs, causing 
congestions and other mischief. Then again a cold draft playing on 
the cheek may cause neuralgia, paralysis, sore throat, bronchitis, or 
pneumonia, showing that cold appUed locally may excite disease in 
the neighborhood of its appUcation or in distant organs, and finally 
it may produce disease by checking the secretions of the skin. 

The most agreeable temperature for average healthy adults properly 
clothed and performing light work is between 66 and 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and every effort should be made to avoid extremes of heat and 
cold. Much may be done to reduce the temperature of workshops by 
forced ventilation and a supply of cool, fresh air. The windows 
should be kept ppen during the summer nights, so that the rooms may 
be thoroughly flushed with fresh and cool air. 

HUMIDITY OF THE AIR. 

The atmosphere always contains a certain amount of water in the 
state of vapor, which varies from 30 per cent to complete saturation, 
or, according to temperature, from 1 to 12 grains in a cubic foot of air. 
The degree of atmospheric humidity is of special hygienic importance, 
as it influences to a great extent the cutaneous and pulmonary exha- 
lation of vapor, and in consequence also affects the animal tempera- 
ture. The average daily amount of water eliminated by the skin is 
2i pounds, and about 10 ounces by the lungs. It is evident that when 
the air is damp evaporation is lessened, because damp air possesses 
little drying power, and the water from the skin and lungs is with diffi- 
culty evaporated. The evaporation of perspiration, by which much 
heat is rendered latent, is one of the chief sources of cooling of the 
body. Consequently when the air is hot and moist the humidity 
tends to increase the effects of the heat, the blood is with difl&culty 
kept at its proper temperature, and all the disagreeable effects of a 
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h%h temperature are intensified. This condition may be so aggra- 
vated that the temperature of the body exceeds the normal degree 
and causes the so-caUed heat stroke or heat exhaustion, which occurs 
especially on hot, sultry days. 

A damp, cold, or chilly air also produces mischief, because it ab- 
btracts an undue amount of animal heat, lowers the general vitality 
of the system, and favors the development of diseases of the respira- 
tory passages and of neuralgic and rheumatic affections, and aggra- 
vates the severity of such attacks. We may conclude, therefore, 
that excessive humidity tends to intensify the effects of both heat 
and cold. On the other hand, excessive dryness of the air is also 
hamiful; it increases evaporation, the skin becomes dry and chapped, 
md the mucous membranes of the mouth, eyes, and respiratory pas- 
sages are irritated, causing so-called catarrhal conditions. For all 
these reasons an average relative humidity between 65 and 75 percent 
has been found most healthful, and efforts should be made to maintain 
such a standard whenever practicable. Apart from methods calcu- 
lated to accomplish these results, reliable thermometers and hygrom- 
eters are required to secure efficient control. Instead of making a 
general provision for sufficient heat, moisture, etc., State legislators 
wotdd do well to prescribe a standard, at least in industries where 
such a standard is practicable and can be reasonably enforced. 

LIGHTING. 

The natural light in workshops should be sufficient so that the 
eyes need not to be strained even on cloudy days. When the light 
18 defective the objects have to be brought too near. The eyes in 
consequence converge, and the muscular strain thus induced causes a 
gradual elongation of the anterior-posterior axis of the eyeball, and 
nearsightedness results. In addition, it is believed by specialists that 
80 to 90 per cent of the headaches are casused by eye strain. It has 
been foimd by Putzeys(") that the natural lighting in temperate 
climates will usually come up to hygienic requirements when the 
area of windows, exclusive of sash frames, equals one-sixth of the 
floor space. In order that the light may penetrate the deeper por- 
tions of. the room, the windows should reach almost to the ceiling 
Mid the glass should be either pure white, ribbed or prismatic, and 
kept clean. Wisconsin is apparently the only State which has under- 
taken to legislate specifically upon this point, as section 3 of chapter 
79, Acts of 1899, provides : ''Every window shall have not less than 
12 square feet in superficial area, and the entire area of window sur- 
hceshallnot be less than 12 percent of the floor space of such room.'' 

«Cited by Munson, Militaxy Hygiene, 1901, p. 621. 
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The difficulty of securing a sufficient amount of daylight in build- 
ings located on narrow streets surrounded by tall buildings has been 
l)artly overcome by glass building blocks, 8 by 6 by 2J inches, with 
an air chamber in the center, used instead of brick or stone, in con^ 
nection with steel-frame construction, but more particularly by the 
introduction of prismatic glass, which refracts and diffuses the light. 

AJLTIFIOIAIi lilQHT. 

No matter how obtained, artificial light differs from daylight in 
this, that it does not furnish a pure white light, the prevailing rays 
being red, yellow, or violet. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the color best suited to our eyes, we know that our 
vision is most perfect under the influence of a white light, and this 
ought to be a good criterion. One of the disadvantages of all low- 
power illuminants is that the light is never so bright as daylight, 
involving, therefore, closer application of the eyes and consequent 
strain of the muscles of the eyeball. These remarks are hardly ap- 
plicable to the electric arc light and 'the Welsbach gas-burner, the 
rays of which, like the direct solar rays, may indeed be so glaring as 
to cause undue irritation of the retina. 

Another harmful clTect of artificial illmnination is the imsteady or 
flickering character, especially seen in the electric arc light, and which 
on account of the abrupt changes is likely to irritate the retina. 
Another disadvantage is that the ordinary illuminants, except the 
electric light, tend to vitiate the air by the products of combustion, 
and also affect the temperature and humidity of the air by the heat 
evolved. 

The requirements of a hygienic light are that it should be as near 
as possible the color of the sunlight, sufficiently ample but not too 
glaring; it should be steady, and instead of deteriorating the air it 
should as far as practicable be utilized to promote ventilation; nor 
should the heat evolved be sufficiently intense to be a source of dis- 
comfort to the inmates in warm weather. The most conmion meth- 
ods of lighting now employed are the electric incandescent lamps, 
arc lights, mercury-vapor lights and electric bulbs, gaslight, and 
kerosene lamps. Of these, the electric lights, especially the mercury- 
vapor lights, are superior to gas or other illuminants because there is 
little or no danger from fire, there are no products of combustion, 
hence no pollution of the air, nor are the temperature and humidity 
of the room affected to any perceptible extent. These advantages 
over gas or kerosene are of special importance to the inmates of the 
buildings where the question of fresh air and temperature plays an 
important r6le; hence many industrial plants find it profitable to 
install the very best type of electric lighting, and thereby save time 
and money by the prevention of sickness and accidents among their 
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employees. Next to the electric light, gas, especially in connection 
with a Welsbach or Siemen's burner, or the acetylene gas, offers the 
next best choice. In the absence of either electric or gas light, kero- 
sene with a high flashing point should be preferred over other illumi- 
nants. In all such instances suitable outlets for the products of 
combustion should be provided. 

White, clean ceilings and walls will be of great service not only in 
solving the question of Ught, but also in general sanitation, and a 
number of States, notably Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, 
and New York, require the walls to be limewashed or painted. 

The sufl&ciency of artificial Ughting may be approximately deter- 
mined by observation, and quite accurately by the employment of 
Bunsen's method and his photometer. In this country and England, 
according to Munson, "the unit adopted for the measurement and 
comparison of lights is a No. 6 sperm candle burning 8 grams per 
hour and giving out a light known as '1 candlepower.' " Such a 
candle contains on analysis carbon, 80 per cent; hydrogen, 13 per cent; 
oxygen, 6 per cent, and in combustion yields equal volumes of car- 
bonic acid and watery vapor to the air, namely, 0.41 cubic foot. 

PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 

Twenty-one States have taken steps to reduce accidents to a mini- 
mum. For this purpose they have enacted laws concerning employ- 
ers' liability if they fail to provide safety devices for the movable 
and dangerous parts of machinery. Apart from proper screening, 
belting, etc., the use of respirators, wire masks, and goggles are 
absolutely essential for the prevention of accidents or injuries in 
many employments. At least 29 States require some form of protec- 
tion in case of fire, by means of fire escapes and doors swinging out- 
wardly, while a respectable number also insist upon inspection and 
registration of steam boilers. 

A careful inspection of steam boilers and examination of engineers 
We materially lessened the dangers from boiler explosions, so that 
in England there is only about 1 explosion in 6,200 registered boilers. 

It has been suggested that employees who come in contact with 
moving machinery should provide themselves with suitable clothing, 
80 fitted and arranged as to reduce the dangers to a minimum. There 
is an endless variety of suitable patterns in the market, of which the 
Baug-fitting duck union suits properly buttoned and adjusted are 
the best. Asbestos clothing has been recommended for firemen and 
furnace operators; but as it is rather heavy, fight leather suits or 
aprons are preferable, while even ordinary clothing may be rendered 
practically noninflammable by chemical treatment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SANITARY PROVISIONS. .ji, 

A number of States have enacted laws concerning general cleanli* . 
ness of factories and workshops. Most of the factory laws make'*^**' 
provisions for the necessary sanitary conveniences, such as priviee/!^ 
water-closets, and urinals, and where men and women are employed**^ 
separate dressing rooms and water-closets are called for. Some of , 
the States, like Wisconsin, for example, specify ''that when the num-'^'"? 
ber employed is more than 25 of either sex there shall be provided an*"^ 
additional water-closet for such sex up to the number of 50 persons,'"'**^ 
and above that number in the same ratio.'' ^^ 

A large number of States make wash rooms, dressing rooms, and''^'' 
seats for female employees obhgatory, and not a few insist upon*^^^' 
separate provisions for the sexes. The importance of personal ''^'■^ 
cleanliness has been pointed out. In certain occupations the washing**^ 
of the hands before eating is important, and in occupations involving.^ < 
exposure to poisonous dust or agents the employment of a general*^' 
bath should be encouraged by insisting upon the introduction of ^e 
suitable shower baths. -^ 

A few States, notably Massachusetts and Rhode Island, make pro- '^^ 
visions for '' fresh drinking water, of good quality." The former State ^ 
also regulates the spitting habit by insisting upon suitable spittoons, i 
These and other questions, Uke clothes lockers and limch rooms, and ^ 
the time allowed for the noonday meals, which is already regulated )^ 
in a number of States, should receive imiversal attention. Much f. 
industrial legislation has been enacted by State legislatures during ^i 
the past ten years. Conmiendable progress has been made in the ^ 
provision of ventilation, heating, lighting, removal of dust, and gen- > 
eral sanitation of workshops. The need for additional improvement ^ 
is shown by the Massachusetts Board of Health's survey of the work < 
in that State, which has generally been in the lead in factory laws. 

The Report of the State Board of Health, on page 4, reads: 

^^ In many [industries] the conditions were found to be satisfactory. 
In the emery and conmdum, sandpaper and certain other industries 
more attention should be given to keeping the dust away from the 
mouth and nostrils of the workmen. In the rag dusting, sorting and 
cutting rooms of some paper mills very objectionable amoimts of 
dust were found, with some pale and sickly appearing operatives; 
but there are mills using the same kind of stock where the dust is kept 
away from the employees in a satisfactory manner, and much 
improvement is practicable in the former class." 

The same remarks are applicable to the textile industries, and the 
hope is expressed that the unsatisfactory conditions found in the 
minority of establishments will be raised to those which are now 
found to be good. 
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Reference has already been made in these pages to the conditions 
bond in machine shops^ the cutlery and tool industry^ cigar, rubber, 
boot and shoe, and other industries examined. In the boot and 
dioe industry conmient is made upon " four conditions which can be 
and ought to he remedied. These are : poor ventilation, inadequate 
lemoval of dust from machines; the conditions of water-closets; and 
qpit upon the floors. In the majority of factories visited the ven- 
Iflation YfBS found to be poor, and in many of them distinctly bad. 
Of the rooms not especially dusty, 102 were badly ventilated and 26 
were overcrowded. ♦ ♦ ♦ Of 84 of the many dusty rooms 
reported, 40 were also overcrowded, 35 were dark, 21 were over- 
hMted, and 18 were overcrowded, dark, and overheated. 

"In more than one-third of the factories visited the conditions of 
water-closets were not commendable; most of them were dark and 
dirty to very dirty. In 50 establishments no spitting was noticed, 
in 173 there was some, in 115 considerable, and in 35 mucli. 

"In some establishments lunch rooms are provided, where employ- 
ees may eat the luncheon they have brought or may buy one; in 
much the larger ntunber the employees eat in the workrooms. * * * 
In 85 factories, or 23 per cent of those visited, a considerable propor- 
tion of the employees are noticeably pale and unhealthy." (^) 

In discussing the following provisions in the Massachusetts laws, 
"All factories shall be kept clean," the State board of health very 
properly points out that "what is clean in an ax-grindmg factory 
would not be dean in a silk mill; but the law makes no distinction, 
and the judgment of the officer can not be received as law." The 
hoard considers it impossible to specify in any law a standard of 
cleanliness applicable to all industries, and advises '^ that the officer 
should be authorized to hold all factories in any industry up to the 
standard of deaidiness which he finds maintained in the factories in 
the same industry and using the same grade of stock wliicli are the 
cleanest." The same method is recommended for the enforcement 
of standards in other directions, subject to an appeal to the State 
board of health. (^) 

LODGING HOUSES AND SLEEPING QUARTERS. 

It not infrequently happens that large industrial plants and con- 
tractors provide board and lodging for their immarried employees. 
Again, in a number of the smaller industries the employees not infre- 
quently board with the family and are obliged to sleep in objectionable 
rooms. All such provisions should come up to a reasonable standard 

ABeport of the State Board of Health of MasBachusetts upon the Sanitary Condition 
of Factories, Workshope etc., 1907, p. 6. 
^Ihid., pp. 7, 8. 
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as regards salubrity, air space, light, heat, and ventilation, and sepa^ 
rate provisions should be required for males and females and youthful 
employees. Lodging houses should come up to a certain standard, 
and wash and bath rooms and suitable toilet facilities should be pro- 
vided. Special attention should be paid to general cleanliness within 
and without quarters for working parties, and to the character and 
preparation of food. 

PERMANENT EXPOSITIONS DEVOTED TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT OF WAGE-EARNERS. . 

It will require time and patience to bring employers and workers to 
a full realization of the dangers incident to the various occupations and 
to a thorough appreciation of the methods which have been proposed 
in the way of factory sanitation, safety devices, etc. Good results 
abroad have been accomplished by a permanent exposition devoted to 
social and industrial betterment for wage-earners. Such an exposi- 
tion was provided for by the German Government a few years ago, 
and a similar effort is now being made in the city of New York. The 
German exposition occupies a building specially erected for the purpose 
at Charlottenburg, a subiu'b of Berlin, and here every safety appliance 
which inventive genius has devised can be seen in practical operation. 
The different labor unions appear to profit immensely by the special lec- 
tures and demonstrations which are given on Sundays or, upon request, 
at any convenient time, by men formerly employed in ''dangerous 
occupations.'' Apart from safety devices for machinery and appli- 
ances for removal of dust and injurious gases, all improved methods 
calculated to diminish danger, as, for example, in the manufacture of 
white lead, etc., are illustrated by models and descriptive text, printed 
leaflets being distributed free of charge. Here, too, may be seen the 
best and most recent types of respirators, wire masks, goggles, illumi- 
nating appliances, and safety working suits. Inventors and designers 
esteem it a great honor to have their products admitted for exposition. 
Only meritorious objects are displayed, and they are replaced by the 
newer and more satisfactory types. One of the most interesting col- 
lections consists of a series of bottles containing different varieties of 
dust, a series of photographs showing the microscopical character of 
this dust, and, last but not least, anatomical specimens and micro- 
scopical slides showing the effects of dust upon the air passages and 
lungs of the human subject. Models, plans, and photographs of tene- 
ments and model homes for wage-earners, exterior and interior decora- 
tions, literature and charts concerning industrial betterment, all find a 
prominent place in the exhibit. The display of food stuffs, their nutri- 
tive and economic value, together with instructive leaflets, form part 
of this interesting exposition. A popular pamphlet seen at the exposi- 
tion in September, 1907, was compiled by Professor Kalle and Doctor ^ 
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Schellenberg, entitled ''How to keep well and capacitated for work/' 
which is sold by the Society for Popular Education, at 2} cents a copy, 
over 470,000 having so far been sold. 

EVIL. EFFECTS OF INSANITARY HOUSES AND OVER- 
CROWDING. 

The primary object of habitations is to secure protection from the 
influence of heat, cold, rain, simshine, and storms, and thus promote 
the health and happiness and indirectly also the morals and culture 
of the human race. 

The influence of sanitary houses can not be overestimated. Doctor 
Villenn6, in an investigation in France from 1821 to 1827, found that 
among the inhabitants of arrondissements containing 7 per cent of 
badly constructed dwellings 1 person out of every 72 died, of inhabit- 
ants of arrondissements containing 22 per cent of badly constructed 
dwellings 1 out of 65 died, while of the inhabitants of arrondissements 
containing 38 per cent of badly constructed dwellings 1 out of every 
15 died. 

With the present rapid-transit facilities in nearly every city indi- 
vidual homes should be possible to most workers, and when this is 
impracticable broad streets and deep yards should be insisted upon. 
No more than 68 per cent of the lot should be covered by the house, 
and the height of the building should not exceed the width of the 
street. The baneful effects of tenement houses should be avoided, as 
infectious diseases are more liable to spread in consequence of aerial 
infection and the more intimate contact of the occupants. 

Apart from the structural defects, there is no doubt that the death 
rjte is largely determined by the number of occupants to a room. 
Russell has shown that in Aberdeen, where the average number of 
persons to each room was only 1.51 the mortality was 21.7 per 1,000, 
and in Glasgow, where the number of occupants amounted to 2.05 for 
each room the mortality reached 28.6 per 1,000. 

According to Korosi the mortaUty from infectious diseases at 
Budapest is only 20 when the number of occupants to each room does 
not exceed 2, but is 29 per 1,000 with 3 to 5 occupants, 32 per 1,000 
with 6 to 10 occupants, and 79 per 1,000 when there are more than 10 
occupants to each apartment. 

The death rate at Berlin in 1885 among the 73,000 one-room 
tenants was 163.5 per 1,000, against 5.4 per 1,000 among 398,000 
residents occupying four or more room apartments. The analysis of 
2,711 infantile deaths in Berlin during 1903 investigated by Neumann 
has been presented. 

Insanitary dwellings are to be found everywhere, and particularly 
in older cities erected at a time when the principles of sanitation were 
comparatively unknown. One of the most important municipal 
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problems is to correct existing evils by the enactment and enforodi^^ 
ment of suitable laws. It requires, however, a strong public sent" 
ment to bring about a complete and satisfactory reformation, as c 
denced by the housing movement elsewhere, for in spite of the excelJ7 
lent tenement-house laws in New York, according to Homer Folks, oR 
370,000 dark rooms reported in existence by the tenement-house^, 
department in 1903, some 20,000 only have been opened to the light 
during the past three and one-half years. The prohibition against 
the use of cellar and basement rooms partly underground can not be :E 
enforced owing to the lack of a sufficient number of inspectors. (") 

HOUSE DISEASES. :^ 

It has long been knoAvn that rickets, scrofula, and chronic forms of 
tuberculosis are far more prevalent in dark, damp, and insanitary 
houses. The children are ansemic and as puny as plants reared without * 
the stimulating effects of sunlight. Add to this the fact that damp- ^ 
ness abstracts an undue amoimt of animal heat, lowers the power of ^ 
resistance, and favors the development of catarrhal conditions, which ?' 
render the system more vulnerable to tuberculosis, and we have a f 
reasonable explanation why these diseases prevail especially in base- f 
ments or houses below grade and otherwise imfit for human habita- ^ 
tion. The death rate is often double or treble that of other locali- > 
ties, and while there are doubtless other factors which determine the J 
frightful mortality the most potent are insufficient sunlight and : 
defective ventilation. Diphtheria, cerebro-spinal meningitis, acute 
and chronic rheumatism, and bronchial affections are also more 
frequent in insanitary dwellings. 

That the same is true of infantile diarrhea is doubtless due to t}^e 
fact that the construction of the buildings does not protect from 
the heat of summer, and the enervating effects of heat and the 
more speedy decomposition of food (especially of milk) in such an 
atmosphere combine to carry on the slaughter of the innocents. 

The history of improved dwellings reveals everywhere a lessened 
death rate, and the experience of the Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company is equally gratifying. During the year ending 
December 31, 1906, the apartments were occupied by 778 adults 
and 380 children, total 1,158; the births during the year numbered 
39, and there were only 16 deaths, 10 adults and 6 infants; a death 
rate of 13.8 per 1,000, which, with all due allowance for the average 
age of the occupants, shows a remarkably low mortality when com- 
pared with the general death rate among the white population of 
the city of 16.9 per 1,000. 

The regeneration of the housing conditions for the least resourceful 
people is the great sanitary and social problem of the twentieth 
century. 

a Ciuuritiee, November 30, 1907. 
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fike away the hovels and filthy places, let sunshine and pure air 
late through their homes, and teach them habits of cleanliness 
fad responsibility, and the first step toward the elevation of the 
[degraded and the education of the ignorant will be taken, not only 
[k the warfare against tuberculosis and other diseases engendered 
llj insanitary surroundings, but also in the battle for higher moral 
ad social standards. 

WHAT THE EMPLOYEE MAY DO TO CONTRIBUTE TO HIS 

OWN WELFARE. 

Sufficient has been said in the preceding pages to indicate the 
dingers to which the workers are exposed in many industrial pursuits, 
iDd the methods proposed to alleviate the effects have also been 
pointed out. Wage-earners must show a willingness to avail thcm- 
fldvesof the various "safety devices" and not underrate their impor- 
tance in the protection of life and limb. While it is criminal for 
employers not to provide suitable protection, it is eciually culpable on 
the part of the operatives to disregard all such preventive measures. 
So, for example, it is not a pleasing reflection to be told by Doctor 
Harrington, professor of hygiene at the Harvard Medical School, in 
speaking of respirators, that, ''aside from the discomfort caused, 
the operatives have another, a senseless, objection to their use, 
women complaining that they are made to look ridiculous, and men 
being moved to discard them by the gibes of their more reckless 
fellows." The writer recently visited Frankford Arsenal and found 
men working in high explosives without rubber gloves and respirators, 
although provided by the Government with these articles. Doctor 
Farrand, secretary of the National Association. for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, also spoke of the great difficulties he and 
others have encountered in New York and New Jersey to induce the 
operatives to give safety devices a fair trial. 

APPSNDIX.— BBGTTLATION OF DANGEROUS TRADES IN ENGLAND. 

rin addition to thegeiieral provisions regarding ventilation, otc., whicli apply to all manufacturing 
ostabllsliiiieiits, the BngliBh Factory and workshop Act (1901) contains a cliapter of Special Provi- 
■icms for daogBToas and unhealthy industries, which is reprinted below, together with the Sx)ocial 
Rtdes and BM^ilationa issued Jsy the government olDcials in accordance with the grant of authority 
tbBseiD made.] 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1901. 

Pabt IV. — Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. 

(i) Special provisions. 

SEcnoN 73. (1) Every medical practitioner attending on or called in to visit a patient 
-whom lie believes to be suffering from lead, phosphorus, arsenical or mercurial poison- 
ing, or anthrax, contracted in any factory or workshop, shall (unless the notice required 
by this Bubsection has been previously sent) send to the chief inspector of factories at 
the home office, London, a notice stating the name and full postal iaddress of the 
patient and the disease from which, in the opinion of the medical practitioner, the 
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patient is suffering, and shall be entitled in respi'ct of every notice sent in punniaii,.. - -•■ - .^ 

of this section to a fee of two shillings and sixpence, to be paid as part of the expen'.' .7 ^ " 

incurred by the secretary of state in the execution of this act. .'^i . > ~J1^ 

(2) If any medical wractitioner, when required by this section to send a notic ... — j^-^ ^ 
fails forthwith to send tn(^ same, he shall l)e liable to a fine not exceeding forty ahillii^' ^^"_ ^^ _ _ 

(3) Written notice' of every case of lead, phosphorus, arsenical or mercunal poi«o\'.." ^ '-^^ rz 

ing, or anthrax, -^ —* — ' — '"'^* — '"-^ — '■^'*" ' — ''^ — '^^ ' ^ ^- ^'' "^ 

inspector an( 

witn respect 

accident as is mentioned in those provisions. 

(4) The secretary of state may, by special order, apply the provisions of thiB 

tion to any other disease occurring in a factory or workshop, and thereupon this eectitr'.J^ _7 _. 
and the provisions referred to therein shall apply accordingly. -■:.LJ'— ' 

Sec. 74. If in a factory or workshop where grinding, glazing, or polishing on 
wheel, or any procH^ss is carried on by which dust, or any gas, vapor, or other impu 
ity, is generated and inhaled by the workers to an injurious extent, it appears to t^ _■ - 

inspector that such inhalation could be to a great extent prevented by tne use at'-' ^^^ 
fan or other mechanical means, the inspector may direct that a fan or other mechanici' '^'"^ 
means of a proper construction for preventing such inhalation be provided witibin *•" 
reasonable time, and if the same is not provided, maintained and used, the factor'-*^ 
or workshop shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity with this act. 

Sec. 75. (1) In every factory or workshop where lead, arsenic or any other poiBonoD'^- 
substance is used, suitable washing conveniences must be provided for the use of tli'^T 
persons employed in any department where such substances are used. . _ - 

(2) In any factory or workshop where k^d, arsenic, or other poisonous substance i ^^ ' ^^TJT 
so used as to give riBc; to dust or fumes, a person shall not be allowed to take a meH-''"* . ' '• 
or to remain during the times allowed to him for meals, in any room in which any mndt^^ -^' - 
substance is used, and suitable provision shall be made for enabling the penKny^'" ^^ 
employed in such rooms to take their meals elsewhere in the factory or workshop. * ? 

(3) A factory or workshop in which there is a contravention of this section ahill^l^ 
be deemed not to be kept in conformity with this act. 'V 

Sec 76. (1) A woman, young person or child must not be employed in any ptif^fe?^ ,.' 
of a factory in which wet-spinning is carried on, unless sufficient means are employedfe^ ^^^ 
and continued for protecting the workers from being wetted, and where hot water ii^^ *^^ 





used for preventing the escape of steam into the room occupied by the workers. ^ss^^ 

(2) A factory in which there is a contravention of this section snail be deemed not^ii:^^ 

to be kept in conformity with this act. " vi ^^^ 

Sec. 77. (1) In the part of a factory or workshop in which there is carried on — ir ^ 
(a) the process of silvering of mirrors by the mercurial process; or ^^J^-^ 

(h) the process of making white lead, vir" --' 

a young person or child must not be employed. ' U^ 

(2) In the part of a factory in which the process of melting or annealing glass is car- '■'^^ '; 

ried on a female, young person, or a child must not be employed. 
^^3) In a factory or workshop in which there is carried on — 
a) the making or finishing of bricks or tiles not being ornamental tiles; or 
fi) the making or finishing of salt, 

a girl under the age of sixteen years must not be employed. 

(4) In the part of a fa('tory or workshop in which there is carried on — 

(a) any dry finding in the metal trade; or ^^dr-^ 

(b) the dipping of lucifer matches, 4^, ^ 
a child must not be employed. ifgr: 

(5) Notice of a prohibition contained in this section must be affixed in the factory 
or workshop to which it applies. -'.f^^ 

Sec 78. (1) A woman, young person or child must not be allowed to take a meal, V^ 
or to lemain during the time allowed for meals in the following factories or workshops, ;y^ ^ 
or parts of factories or workshops; that is to say, — ; '. ^ '^ 

Ca) in the case of glass works, in any part in w^hich the materials are mixed; and ^ S^"^ 

(b) in the case of glass works where flint ^lass is made, in any part in whidh the -.^f '^'i 
work of grinding, cutting, or polishing is carried on; and, ^^ jT"^. 

(c) in the case of lu(af(^r-match works, in any part in which any manufacturing '"^J^^^ 
process or liandicraft (except that of cutting the wood) is usually carried on; and W^'. 

{d) in the case of earthenware works, in any part known or iised as dippers house, -^0^^ 
dippers drying room, or china scouring room. t^ >~" 

(2) If a woman, young person, or child is allowed to take a meal or to remain during \^ 
the time allowed for meals in a factory or workshop or part thereof in contraventionol 
this section, the woman, young person, or child sllall be deemed to be employed con- 
trary to the provisions of this act. 
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Kotice of the prohibition of thia section Bhall be affixcnl in ovory fac*tory or 
Anp to which it appUea. 
^(1) Wnere it appeomto the eecretary of state that by n^awm of the natun; of tho 
^mm in Any daas of factories or workshops or partn thcr(M>f not named in thin ncction 

itikijiff of meak therein is specially injurious to h(*alth, he luav, if he thinkn tit, 

'fecial order, extend the prohibition in this w.*i*tion to tho clam of fa('tori(*H or 

AriiopB or parts tiiereof . 

(B) If the prohibition in this section is proved to tho patinfaction of the H(>cn'tary 
Iritte to be no longer ne ce ssa r y for the protection of tho health of women, younj^ ix r- 
■. and children, m any class of factories or workshopH or parts thereof lo which it 

ibeen so extended, he may, by special order, ri«cin<l the order of ezteusiou, with- 

tpnjodice to the aubaequent nuJung of another order. 

(ti) Regulaiwns for dangeroxu trades. 

Bkc. 79. Where the secretary of state is satisfied that any manufacture, machinery, 

process, or description of manual labor, unod in fa<*toriefl or work.'^hojM, is dan- 

or injurioaa to health or dangerous to life or limb, either generally or in the 

of women, child^n, or any other class of persons, he may certify tliat manufac- 

, machinery, plant, process, or description of manual labor, to bo dangerous; and 

[teenpon the eecretary of state may, subject to the provisions of this act, make such 

tiMlations as appear to him to be reasonably practicable, and to meet the niH^essity 

rffuecMe. 

8ic. 80. (1) Before the secretary of state maken any regulations under this act, lie 
[Adl publioh, in such manner as he may think best adapted for informing persons 
iilBcled, notice of the proposal to make the regulations, and of the place where copies 
[if die draft regulations may be obtained, and of tho time (which shall be not less tlian 
flnnty-one days) witibm which any objection made with respect to the draft regula- 
ioH 07 or on benalf of persons affected must be sent to the secretary of state. 
iS\ £Yen^ objection must be in writing and state — 
lai the draft rogulations or portions of draft regulations objected to; 
lb) the specific grounds of oojection; and 
[CI the omiflBions, additions, or modifications asked for. 

[3) The secretary of state shall consider any objection made by or on behalf of any 
penanaappearinff tohim to be affected which Ls sent to him within the required time, 
Bd he may, if he thinks fit, amend the draft regulations, and shall then cause the 
mended draft to be dealt with in like manner as an original draft. 

(4) Where the secretary of state does not amend or withdraw any draft regulations 
to widdb. any objection has been made, then (unless the objection either is withdrawn 
or appears to him to be frivolous) he shall, before making the regulations, direct an 
inquiry to be held in the manner hereinafter provided. 

DBC. 81. (1) The secretary of state may appoint a competent person to hold an 
inquiry with rejgard to any draft regulations, and to report to him tnereon. 

(2) The inquiry shall be held^in public, and the chief inspector and any objector and 
any other person who, in the opinion of the person holding the inquiry, is affected by 
Uie draft regulations, may appear at the inquiry either in person or by counsel, solic- 
itor, or agent. 

(3) The witnesses on the inquiry may, if the person holding it thinks fit, be exam- 
ined on oath. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, the inquiry and all proceedings preliminary and incidental 
thereto shall be conducted in accordance with rules made by the secretary of state. 

(5) The fee to be paid to the person holding the inquiry shall be such as the secretary 
of state may direct, and shall oe deemed to be part of the expenses of the secretary 
of state in the execution of this act. 

Sbc. 82. (1) The regulations made under the foregoing provisions of this act may 
apply to all the factories and workshops in which the manufacture, machinery, plant, 
process, or description of manual labor, certified to be dangerous is used (whether 
existing at the time when the regulations are made or afterv\'ardfi established) or to 
any specified class of such factories or workshop. They may provide for the exemp- 
tion of any specified class or factories or workshops either aosolutely or subject to 
conditionB. 

(2) The regulations may apply to tenement factories and tenement workshops, 
and in sach case may impose duties on occupiers who do not employ any person, ana 
anowneob 
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(3) No person shall be precluded by any agreement from doing, or be liable vmdittfu 
any agreement to any penalty or forfeiture for doin^, such acts as may be ne co w M y^gn 
in order to comply with the provisions of any regulation made under tms act. \'^ 

Sec. 83. Regulations made under the foregoing provisions of this act may, amo^f ^^g 
other things — jjfjj 

(a) prohibit the employment of, or modify or limit the period of employment d, aO-^ 

Sersons or any class of persons in any manufacture, machinery, plant, prooesB, ot\^^ 
escription of manual labor certified to be dangerous; and '^^ 

(h) prohibit, limit, or control the use of any material or process; and ^^ 

(c) modify or extend any special regulations for any class of ti^ctories or worbshjOpi ' 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 84. Re^ilations made under the foregoing provisions of this act shall be laid 
as soon as possible before both Houses of Parliament, and if either House within tlie 
next forty davs after the regulations have been laid before that House, resolve that 
all or any of the regulations ought to be annulled, the regulations shall, after the date rj- 
of the resolution, be of no effect, without prejudice to the validity of anything done m^ 
in the meantime thereunder, or to the making of any new regulations. If one or -mi 
more of a set of regulations are annulled, the secretary of state may, if he thinks f^ *v 
withdraw the whole set. ri 

Sec. 85. (1) If any occupier, owner, or manager, who is bound to observe any regu- ,f,\ 
lation under this act, acts m contravention of or fails to comply with the regulatioiiy •'s 
he shall be liable for each offense to a fine not exceeding ten pounds [$48.67] and, in 
the case of a continuing offense, to a fine not exceeding two pounds [|i9.73] for every 
dav during which the offense continues after conviction therefor. ^ 

(2) If any person other than an occupier, owner, or manager, who is bound to observe ^ 
any reflation under this act, acts in contravention of, or foils to comply with, the T 
r^ulation, he shall be liable for each offense to a fine not exceeding two jpounds -, 
[$9.73]; and the occupier of the factory or workshop shall also be liable to a nne not 
exceeding ten pounds [$48.67], unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable j 
means by publishing, and to the best of his power enforcing, the regulations to pre- : 
vent the contravention or noncompliance. 

Sec. 86. (1) Notice of anv regulations having been made under the for^joing pro* . 
visions of this act, and of the place where copies of them can b^ purchased, slSJl be Z 
published in the London, Edinburgh, and Duolin Gazettes. 

(2) Printed copies of all regulations for the time being in force under this act in any ., 
factory or workshop shall be kept posted up in legible characters in conspicuous places - 
in the factory or workshop where they may be conveniently read by the persons em- - 
ployed. In a factory or workshop in Wales or Monmouthshire the regulations shall . 
be posted up in the Welsh language also. 

(3) A printed copy of all such regulations shall be given by the occupier to any 
person affected thereby on his or her application. 

(4) If the occupier of any factory or workshop fails to comply with any provision , 
of this section as to posting up or giving copies, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
ten pounds [$48. 67 J . ^ 

(5) Every person who pulls down, injures, or defaces any regulations posted up in 

Eursuance of this act, or any notice posted up in pursuance of the r^^ations, snail 
e liable to a fine not exceeaing five pounds [$24.33]. 

(6) Regulations for the time being in force under this act shall be judicially noticed. 

SPECIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

White lead factories. 

Red and orange lead works. 

Yellow lead works. 

Lead smelting works. 

Factories using yellow chromate of lead. 

Earthenware and china works. 

Electric accumulator factories (regulations). 

Iron-plate enameling works (usin^ lead, arsenic, or antimony). 

Tinning and enameling works (using lead or arsenic). 

Paint and color works (extraction of arsenic). 

Brass and compound metal mixing or casting shops. 

Chemical works. 

Bichromate or chromate of potassium or sodium works. 

Explosive works (using di-nitro-benzole). 

Vulcanized india-rubber works (using bisulphide of carbon). 

Lucifer match factories using white or yellow phosphorus. 
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"Mt hat factoriefl (legalationB). 

.•Ho-TMHiTip of dry «nd dryndted hides and skins imported from Asia. 

Wool ana bair sorting (reg^ulationfi). 

¥hjL and tow apiiuunff and weaving (regulations). 

File cutting by hand (regulations). 

Bottling of aerated water. 

Spinning by sell-acting mules (regulations). 

Loading goods on docu and wharves (regulations). 

Use ofnctoory engines and cars (regulations). 

White Lead Factories. 
(Form 247— February, 1903.) 

In these rules ''person enmloyed in a lead process" means a person who is employed 
in any work or process involving exposure to white lead, or to lead or lead compounds 
used in its manufacture, or who is admitted to any room or part of the factory where 
Rich process is carried on. 

Any approval given by the chief inspector of Stories in pursuance of rules 2, 4, 6^ 9, 
or 12 shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing 
■gned by him. 

Duties of occupiers. 

1. On and after July 1st, 1899, no part of a white lead factory shall be constructed » 
itracturally altered, or newly used, for any process in which white lead is manufac- 
toied or prepared for ssde, imless the plans nave previously been submitted to and 
qmroved in writing by the chief inspector of factories. 

2. (a) Every stack shall be provided with a standpipe and movable hose, and an 
idequate supply of water distributed by a hose. 

(6) Every white bed shall, on the removal of the covering boards, be effectually 
damped by the means mentioned above. 

Where it is diown to the satisfaction of the chief inspector of factories that there is 
no available public water service in the district, it sliall be a sufficient compliance 
with this rule U each white bed is, on the removal of the covering boards, effectually 
damped by means of a watering can. 

3. where white lead is made by the chamber process, the chamber shall be kept 
moist while the process is in operation, and the corrosions shall be effectually moistened 
before the chamber is emptied. 

4. (a) Corrosions shall not be carried except in trays of impervious material. 

(6) "So x>er8on shall be allowed to carry on his head or shoulder a tray of corrosions 
which has been allowed to rest directly upon the corrosions, or upon any suriace where 
tiiere is white lead. 

(c) All corrosions before being put into the rollers or washbecks, shall be effectually 
damped, either by dipping the tray containing them in a trough of water or by some 
other method approved by the chief inspector of factories. 

5. The flooring round the rollers shall either be of smooth cement or be covered 
with sheet leeid, and shall be kept constantly moist. 

6. On and after January 1st, 1901, except as hereinafter provided — 

(a) Every stove shall have a window, or windows, with a total area of not less than 
8 square feet, made to open, and so placed as to admit of effectual through ventilation. 

(6) In no stove shall bowls be placed on a rack which is more than 10 feet from the 
floor. 

(c) Each bowl shall rest upon the rack and not upon another bowl. 

(d) No stove shall be entered for the purpose of drawing until the temperature at a 
heignt of 5 feet from the floor has fallen either to 70° F., or to a point not more than 10° 
F. above the temperature of the air outside. 

(e) In drawine any stove or part of a stove there shall not be more than one stage or 
standing place above the level of the floor. 

Provided that if the chief inspector approves of any other means of ventilating a 
stove^ as allowing of effectual through ventilation, such means may be adopted, 
notwithstanding paragraph (a) of this rule; and if he api)rovcs of any other method 
of setting and drawing tne stoves, as effectually preventing white lead from falling 
upon any worker, such method may be foUowea, notwithstanding paragraphs (o) 
and (e) of this rule. 

7. JNo person shall be employed in drawing Dutch stoves on more than two days in 
any week. 

8. No dry white lead shall be deposited in any place that is not provided either 
with a cover or with a fan effectually removing the dust from the worker. 
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9. On and after January 1st, 1900, the packing of dry white lead shall be done only 
under conditions which secure the effectual removal of dust, either by exhaust iaim 
or bv other efficient means approved in each case by the chief inspector of factories. ' 

This rule shall not apply where the packing is effected by mechsudcal means entirelj . * 
closed in. ^ 

10. The floor of any place where packing of dry white lead is carried on shall be of ^^ 
cement, or of stone set m*cement. * 

11. No woman shall be employed or allowed in the white beds, rollers, washbecks, ^ 
or stoves, or in any place where dry white lead is packed, or in other work exposing '*■'■■ 
her to white lead dust. ': 

12. (a) A duly qualified medical practitioner (in these* rules referred to as the i 
** appointed surgeon") shall be appomted by the occupier for each factory, such » 
appointment to oe subject to the approval of the chief inspector. 

(b) No person shall be employea in a lead process for more than a week without a '; 
certificate of fitness granted after examination by the appointed surgeon. •! 

(c) Every person employed in a lead process shall be examined once a week by the i> 
appointed surgeon, who shall have power to order suspension from ^nployment in f 
any place or process. 

(d) No person after such suspension shall be employed in a lead process without '. 
the written sanction of the appointed surgeon. 

(e) A register in a form approved by the chief inspector of factories shall be kept. 
and shall contain a list of all persons employed in lead processes. The appointed 
surgeon will enter in the register the dates and results of his examinations of the persons 
employed, and particulars of any directions given by him. The register shall be pro- 
duced at any time when reauired by H. M. inspectors of factories or by the certifying 
surgeon or by the appointea surgeon. 

13. Upon any person employed in a lead process complaining of being unwell, the 
occupier shall, with the least possible delay, give an order upon a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. 

14. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient and suitable respirators, 
overalls, and head-coverings, and shall cause them to be worn as directed in rule 29. 

At the end of every day's work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody 
in a suitable place set apart for the purpose. 

They shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every week; and those which have 
been used in the stoves, and all respirators, shall be washed or renewed daily. 

15. The occupier shall provide and maintain a dining-room and a cloakroom in 
which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 

16. No person employed in a lead process shall be allowed to prepare or partake of 
any food or drink except in the dining-room or kitchen. 

17. A supply of a suitable sanitary drink, to be approved by the appointed surgeon 
shall be kept for the use of the workers. 

18. The occupier shall provide and maintain a lavatory for the use of the workers, 
with soap, nailbrushes, and at least one lavatory basin for every five persons employed. 
Each such basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of 
hot and cold water laid on, except where there is no available public water service, in 
which case the provision of hot and cold water shall be such as shall satisfy the Inspector 
in charge of the district. 

The lavatory shall be thoroughly cleaned and supplied with clean towels after every 
meal. 

There shall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the workers of 
each department, if required by notice in writing from the inspector in charge of the 
district. 

There shall be facilities, to the satisfaction of the inspector in charge of the district, 
for the workers to wash out their mouths. * 

19. Before each meal, and before the end of the day's work, at least ten minutes in 
addition to the regular meal times, shall be allowed to each worker for washing. 

A notice to this effect shall be affixed in each department. 

20. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient baths and dressing rooms for 
all persons employed in lead processes, with hot and cold water, soap and towels, and 
shall cause eaoli such person to take a bath once a week at the factory. 

A bath register shall be kept, containing a list of all persons employed in lead pro- 
cesses, and an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 

This register shall be produced at any time when required by H. M. inspectors of 
factories or by the certifying surgeon or by the appointed surgeon. 

21. The dressing rooms, baths, and water-closets shall be cleaned daily. 

22. The floor of each workroom shall be cleaned daily, after being thoroughly 
damped. 
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Duties of persons employed. 

23. No person ahall strip a white bed or empty a chamber without previously 
tSectually damping as directed in Rules 2 and 3. 

24. No x>^Taon shall canrv corrosions, or put them into the rollera or washbecks, 
itlieTwise than as permitted by Rule 4. 

25. No person shall set or draw a stove otherwise than as permitted by Rules and 7. 

26. No x>6'Bon shall deposit or pack dry white lead othcr^-isc than as permitted by 
Bnles 8 and 9. 

27. Gvery person employed in a lead process shall present himself at the appointed 
tiKnes for examination by me apjpointed surgeon, as provided in Rule 12. 

28. No person, after suspension by the appointed surgeon, shall work in a lead 
process without his written sanction. 

29. Every person engaged in [stripping] white beds, emptying (chambers, rollers, 
wadibecks or grinding, setting or drawmg stoves, packing;, paint mixing, handling dry 
white lead, or in any work involving exposure to white-lead dust, shall, while so 
occupied, wear an overall suit and he»Bkd covering. 

Every person engaged in stripping white btnls, or in emptying chambers, or in 
I drawing stoves, or in packing, shall in addition wear a respirator while so occupied. 

30. Every person engaged in any place or process named in Rule 29 shall, before 
partaking of meals or leaving the premises, deposit the overalls, head coverings, and 
lespirators in the place appointed by the occupier for the purpose, and shall thoroughly 
wash face and hands in tne lavatory. 

31. Every person employed in a lead process shall take a bath at the factorv at least 
once a week, and wash m tne lavatory before bathing; having done so, he shall at once 
rigQ his name in the bath register, with the date. 

32. No person employed in a lead process shall smoke or use tobacco in any form, or 
putskke of food or drmk, elsewhere than in the dining room or kitchen. 

33. No "peaon shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal 
olduBt. 

34. The foreman shall report to the manager, and the manager shall report to the 
occupier, any instance coimng under his notice of a worker neglecting to observe these 
rales. 

35. No person ahall obtain employment under an assumed name or under any false 
preterfie. 

Arthur Whiteleooe, 

Chief Inspector of Factories. 
M. W. Ridley, 
One of Her Majestxfs Principal Secretaries of State. 
IST June, 1899. 

Note. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
which they appl^r, where they may be conveniently read by the persons employed. 
Any person who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so, or acts in contra- 
vention of them, is liable to a penalty; and in such cases +ho occupier also is lia})le to a 
penalty unless he proves that ne has taken all reasonable means by publishing, and to 
the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or noncom- 
pliance. (Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, sections 85 and 86.) 

Red and Orange Lead Works. 

(Form 261— February, 1904.) 

Duties of occupiers. 

In drawing charges of massicot, or of red lead, or of orange lead, om the furnace they 
shall not allow the charges of massicot, or of red lead, or of orange? lead, to be discharged 
on to the floor of the factory or workshop, but shall arrange that it be shoveled, not raked, 
into wagons. 

They shall arrange that no red or orange lead shall be packed in the room or rooms 
where the manufacture is actually carried on. 

They shall arrange that no red or orange lead shall be i)acked in casks or other 
receptacles except m a place provided with a hood connected with a fan, or shall 
provide other suitable means to create an effective draft. 

They shall provide sufficient bath accommodation for all pe ons employed in the 
manipulation of red and orange lead, and lavatories, with a good supply of hot water, 
soap, naQbruahes, and towels for the use of such persons. 
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They shall arrange for a moBthlv visit by a medical man who shall examine everf ' | 
worker individually, and who shall enter the result of each examination in a refpOtmt i 
book to be provided by the said occupiers. 

They shall provide a sufficient supply of approved sanitary drink for the workers. 

Duties of persons employed. 

In cases where the cooperation of the workers is required for carrying out the for^ ix 
^ing rules, and where such cooperation is not given, the workers shall be held liable -.^ 
in accordance with the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, section 9, which runs u ij, 
follows: 

" If any person who is bound to observe any special rules established for any factorr i^ 
or worktop under this act, acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any 8U(£ i^ 
special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding two k 
pounds [19.73]." ; 

Ybllow Lead. ■< 
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(Form 283— February, 1904.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

They shall provide washing conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot and cold 
water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels. * 

They shall provide respirators and overall suits for the persons employed in aU dry 
processes. 

They shall provide fans or other suitable means of ventilation wherever dust is 
generated in the process of manufacture. 

They shall proviae a sufficient supply of epsom salts and of an approved sanitary 
drink. 

Duties of persons employed. 

In cases where the cooperation of the workers is required for carrying out the forc^ing 
rules and where such cooperation is not given, the workers shall be held liable, in 
accordance with the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, section 9, which runs as follows: 

"If any person who is bound to observe any special rules established for any factory 
or workshop under this act, acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any such 
special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding two 
pounds [$9.73].'^ 

Respirators: A good respirator is a cambric bag with or without a thin flexible wire 
made to fit over the nose. 

Sanitary drink suggested: Sulphate of magnesia, 2 ozs.; water, 1 gallon: essence of 
lemon, sufficient to flavor. 

Lead Smelting Works. 

(Form 264— January, 1906.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

They shall provide respirators and overall suits for the use of all persons employed in 
cleaning the nues, and take means to see that the same are used. 

They shall arrange that no person be allowed to remain at work more than two hours 
at a time in a flue. (A rest of half an hour before reentering will be deemed sufficient.) 

They shall provide sufficient bath accommodation for all persons employed in clean- 
ing the flues, and every one so employed shall take a bath before leaving the works. 

They shall provide washing conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot and cold 
water, soap, nailbrushes and towels. 

Duties of persons employed. 

In cases where the cooperation of the workers is required for carrving out the forgo- 
ing rules, and where such cooperation is not given, the workers shall be held liable, in 
accordance with the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, section 9, which runs as follows: 

"If any person who is bound to observe any special rules established for any factory 
or workshop under this act^ acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any such 
special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding two 
pounds [$9.73].*^ 
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SnoALRuiiBs fobFactobiks obWobkbhopb in Which Ybllow Chbomatb of Lead 
IB Used, or in Which €k>OD8 Dtbd with it Undergo the Processes of Bundling 
OB Noddling, Winding, Rsbuno, Wbayino or Any Other Treatment. 

(Form aTO^February, 1904.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

They shall provide wwihiiig conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot and cold 
nter, soap, nailbrudiee, and towels. 

They shall provide reepizatore and overall suits for the persons employed in all dry 
pRtceeses. 

They shall provide &ms or other suitable means of ventilation wherever dust is gener- 



ited in the procesB of manufacture. 
Bill 

or 
Bade to fit over the nose. 



They ehail provide a sufficient supply of epsom salts and of the sanitary drink 

entioned below or some other apjsroved by H. m. inspector of factories. 

Respirators: A good respirator is a cambric bag with or without a thin flexible wire 



Sanitary drink: Sulphate of magnesia, 2 ozs.; water, 1 gallon; eijt^ence of lemon, suffi- 
dent to flavor. 

Duties of persons employed. 

Every person to whom is supplied a respirator or overall suit shall wear the same 
when at the special work for which such are provided . 

Every person shall carefully clean and wash hands and face l^efore meals and before 
baving the works. 

No food shall be eaten in any part of the works in which yellow chromate of lead is 
Qsed in the manu&K^ure. 

Arthur Whitelegge, 
JI. M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 

Under section 9, Factorv Act, 1891, any person who is bound to observe any special 
rales is liable to penalties for noncompliance with such special rules. 

Anbnded Spbcial Rules for the Max r fact u re and Decoration of Earthen- 
ware AND China. 

Aa established, after arbitration, by the awards of tho umpire, Lord James of Hereford, dated SOth 

of December, 1901, and 28th of November, 1903. 

(Form 923— October, 1905.) 

Duties of occupiers. 

1. Deleted. 

2. After the Ist day of February, 1904, no glaze shall be used which yields to a dilute 
solution ol hydrochloric acid more than five per cent of its dry weight of a soluble lead 
compound calculated as lead monoxide when determined m the manner described 
below. 

A weighed quantity of dried material is to be continuously shaken for one hour, at 
the common tempjerature, with 1,000 times its weight of an aqueous solution of hydro- 
chloric acid containing 0.25 per cent of HCl. This solution is thereafter to be allowed 
to stand for one hour and to be passed through a filter. The lead salt contained in 
an aliquot portion of the clear filtrate is then to be precipitated as lead sulphide and 
weikhed as lead sulphate. 

Many occupier snail give notice in writing to the inspector for the district that he 
desires to use glaze which does not conform to the above-mentioned conditions, and to 
adopt in his factory the scheme of compensation prescribed in Schedule B and shall 
affix and Iceep the same aflixed in his factory, the above provipions shall not apply to 
his foctory but instead thereof the following pro\'isions shall apply. 

All persons employed in any process included in Schedule A other than china scour- 
ing sihall be examined before the commencement of their employment or at the first 
subsequent visit of the certifjdng surgeon, and once in each calendar month by the 
certifyiiig suif^eon of the district. 

The oertifymg surgeon may at any time order by signed certificate the suspension of 
any such 'pertKm from employment in any process included in Schedule A other than 
china scouring^ if such certifying surgeon is of opinion that such person by continuous 
work in lead will incur special danger from the effects of plumbism, and no person after 
such suspension shall be allowed to work in any process included in Schedule A other 
ihoji china scouring without a certificate of fitness from the certifying surgeon entered 
in this reBisfev. 
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Any workman who, by reason of his employment being intermittent or casualyOr o^ 
his being in regular employment for more than one employer, is imable to pi^eseiil ^ 
himself regularly for examination by the certifying surg^eon, may procure himseu at hii - 
own expense to De examined once a monUi by a certif^ng suigeon, and such examini^ -} 
tion shall be a sufficient compliance with this rule. The result of such examinatiaD *^ 
shall be entered by the certifying suigeon in a book to be kept in the possession of the * 
workman. He shall produce and show the said book to a factory inspector or to - 
any employer on demand, and he shall not make any entry or erasure therem. -^ 

If the occupier of any factory to which this rule applies fails duly to observe the ^ 
conditions of tne said scheme, or if any such factory shall by reason of me occurrence ol i 
cases of lead poisoning appear to the secretary of state to be in an unsatisfactory conr ^ 
dition, he may, after an inquiry, at which the occupier shall have an opportunity ol 
being heard, prohibit the use of lead for such time and subject to such conditions as ^ 
he may prescribe. 

All persons employed in the processes included in Schedule A other than china : 
• scouring shall present themselves at the appointed time for examination by the certiiy- 
ing surgeon, as provided in this rule. 

In addition to the examinations at the appointed times, any person so employed 
may at any time present himself to the certifying surgeon for examination, and sn^dl be 
examined on paying the prescribed fee. 

All persons shall obey any directions given by the certifying surgeon. 

No person after suspension by the certifying surgeon shall work in any process 
included in Schedule A other than china scouring without a certificate of fitness from 
the certifying surgeon entered in the register. Any operative who fails without reason- 
able cause to attend any monthly examination shall procure himself, at his own 
expense, to be examined within 14 days thereafter by the certifying surgeon, and shall 
himself pay the prescribed fee. 

A register, in the form which has been prescribed by the secretary of state for use in 
earthenware and china works, shall be kept, and in it the certifying surgeon shall enter 
the dates and results of his visits, the number of persons examinea, and particulars of 
any directions given by him. This register shall contain a list of all persons employed 
in the processes included in Schedule A, or in emptying china biscuit ware, and shall 
be proQuced at any time when required by His Majesty's inspector of factories or by 
the certifying surgeon. 

3. The occupier shall allow any of His Majesty's inspectors of factories to take at any 
time sufficient samples for analysis of any matenal in use or mixed for use. 

Provided that the occupier may at the time when the sample is taken, and on pro- 
viding lie necessary appliances, require the inspector to take, seal, and deliver to 
him a duplicate sample. 

But no analytical result shall be disclosed or published in any way except such as 
shall be necessary to establish a breach of these rules. 

4. No woman, young person, or child shall be employed in the mixing of unfritted 
lead compounds in the preparation or manufacture of fnts, gla2es, or colors. 

5. No person under 15 years of age shall be employed in any process included in 
Schedule A, or in emptying china biscuit ware. 

Thimble-picking, or threading-up, or looking-over biscuit ware shall not be carried 
on except in a place sufficiently separated from any process included in Schedule A. 

6. All women and young persons employed in any process included in Schedule A 
shall be examined once in each calendar month by the certifying surgeon for the dis- 
trict. 

The certifying surgeon may order by signed certificate in the raster the suspension 
of any such women or young persons from employment in any process included in 
Schedule A, and no person after such suspension shall be allowed to work in any process 
included in Schedule A without a certificate of fitness from the certifying surgeon 
entered in the register. 

7. A register, m the form which has been prescribed by the secretary of state for 
use in earthenware and china works, shall be kept, and m it the certifying surgeon 
shall enter the dates and results of his visits, the number of persons examined in pur- 
suance of Rule 6 as amended, and particulars of any directions giyen by him. This 
register shall contain a list of all persons employed in the processes included in Sched- 
ule A, or in emptying china biscuit ware, and shall be produced at any time when 
required by H. M. inspector of factories or by the certifying surgeon. 

8. The occupier shall provide and maintain suitable overalls and head coverings for 
all women and young persons employed in the processes included in the Schedule A, 
or in emptying china biscuit ware. 

No person wiall be allowed to work in any process included in the schedule, or in 
emptying china biscuit ware, without wearing suitable overalls and head coverings, 
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voYided that nothing in this rule ihall render it obligatory on any person engaged in 
uawing glost ovens to wear overalls and head covering. 

All overallB, head coveringa, and respirators, when not in use or being washed or 
npaued, ahall be kept by the occupier in proper custody. They shall he washed or 
THiewed at leaert; once a week, and suitable arrangements snail be made by the occupier 
for carryinR out these requirements. 

k Buitable place, other than that provided for the keeping of overalls, head coverings, 
ml respiratom, in which all the above workers can deposit clothing put off during 
working hours, shall be provided by the occupier. 

Each leapiratCHr shall Dear the distinguishing mark of the worker to whom it is sup- 
plied. 

9. No person shall be allowed to keep, or prepare, or partake of any food, or drink, 
ortoblcco, or to remain during meal times in a place in which is carried on any process 
induded in Schedule A. 

The occupier shall make suitable provision to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
iikiq[>ector in chaise of the district for tne accommodation during meal times of persons 
employed in such places or processes, with a right of appeal to the chief inspector of 
ketones. Such accommodation shall not be provided in any room or rooms in whii^h 
any process included in Schedule A is carried on, and no washing conveniences men- 
tioned hereafter in Rule 13 shall be maintained in any room or rooms provided for such 
accommodation. 
Soitahle provision shall be made for the deposit of food brought by the workers. 

10. The processes of the towins of earthenware, china scouring, ground laying, ware 
riflftniTig after the dipper, color dusting, whether on-glazo or under-glaze, color blow- 
ing, whether on-glaze or under-glaze, glaze blowing, or transfer making, shall not be 
cairied on without the use of exhaust fans, or other efficient means for the effecrtual 
removal ol dust, to be approved in each piu1;icular case by the secretary of state, and 
under such conditions as he may from time to time prescribe. 

In the process oi ware cleaning after the dipper, sufficient arrangements shall be made 
for any glaze scraped off which is not removed by the fan, or the other efficient means, 
to fall into water. 

In the process of ware cleaning of earthenware after the dipper, damp sponges or 
other damp material shall be provided in addition to the knife or other instrument, and 
shall be nSod wherever practicable. 

Flat-knocking and fired-flint-sifting shall be carried on only in inclosed receptacles, 
which shall be connected with an efficient fan or other efficient draught unless so con- 
trived as to prevent effectually the escape of injurious dust. 

In all processes the occupier shall, as far as practicable, adopt efficient measures for 
the removid of dust and for the prevention of any injurious effects arising therefrom. 

11. No person shall be employed in the mixing of unfritted lead compounds, in the 
preparation or manufacture of frits, glazes or colors containing lead without wearing a 
Buitable and efficient respirator provided and maintained by the employer; unless tne 
mixing is performed in a closed machine or the materials are in sucn a condition that 
no dust is produced . 

Each respirator shall bear the distinguishing mark of the worker to whom it is sup- 
plied. 

12. All diving stoves as well as ail workshops and all parts of factories shall be effec- 
tually ventilated to the reasonable satisfaction of the inspector in charge of the district. 

13. The occupier shall provide and continually maintain sufficient and suitable 
washing convemences for all persons employed in the processes included in Schedule 
A, as near as practicable to the places in which such pcTsons are employed. 

The washing conveniences snail comprise soap, nailbrushes and tow(ils, and at 
least one wash-hand basin for every five persons employed as above, with a constant 
supply of water laid on, with one tap at l(;ast for every two basins, and conveniences 
for emptying the same and running off the waste water on the spot down a waste pipe. 

There shsdl he in front of each washing basin, or convenience, a space for standing 
room which shall not be less in any direction than 21 inches. 

14. The occupier shall see that the floors of workshops and of such stoves as are 
entered by the workpeople are sprinkled and swept daily; that all dust, scraps, ashes, 
and dirt are removed daily, and that the mangles, workbenches, and stairs leading 
to workshops are cleansed weekly. 

When so required by the inspector in charge of the district, by notice in writing, 
any each floors, mangles, workbenches, and stairs shall be cleansed in such manner 
and at such times as may be directed in such notice. 

As rewds every potters' shop and stove, and every place in which any process 
incdudea in Schedule A is carried on, the occupier shall cause the sufficient cleansing 
of flooxB to be done at a time when no other work is being carried on in such room, 
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and in the case of potters' shops^ stoves, dipping houses, and majolica painting rooms, 
by an adult male. 

Provided that in the case of rooms in which ground laying or ^lost placine is carried 
on, or in china dippers' drying room, the cleansing prescnbea by this nue may be 
done before work commences for the day, but in no case shall any work be carried 
on in the room within one hour after anv such cleansing as aforesaid has ceased. 

15. The occupier shall cause the boaras used in the dipping house, dippers' drying 
room, or glost placing shop to be cleansed every week, and shall not allow them to 
be used in any other department, except after bein^ cleansed. 

When so required by the inspector in charge of me district, by notice in writing, 
any such boaras shall be washed at such times as may be directed in such notice. 

IhUies of persons employed, 

16. All women and young persons employed in the processes included in Schedule 
A shall present themselves at the appoint^ time for examination by the certifying 
siu^eon as provided in Rule 6 as amended. 

No person after suspension by the certifying surgeon shall work in any process 
included in the schedule without a certificate of fitness from the certifying siirgeon 
entered in the register. 

17. Every person employed in any process included in Schedule A, or in emptying 
china biscuit ware, shall, when at work, wear a suitable overall and head covering, 
and also a respirator when so required by Rule 11 as amended, which shall not be worn 
outside the factory or workshop, and which shall not be removed therefrom except 
for the purpose of being washed or repaired. Such overall and head covering shsdl 
be in proper repair and duly washed. 

The hair must be so arranged as to be fully protected from dust by the head covering. 

The overalls, head coverings, and respirators when not being worn, and dothinff 
put off during working hours, shall be deposited in the respe<Sive places provided 
oy the occupier for such purposes under Rule 8 as amended. 

18. No person shall remain during meal times in any place in which is carried on 
any process included in Schedule A, or introduce, keep, prepare, or partake of any 
food or drink or tobacco therein at any time. 

19. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided by the em- 
ployers for tne ventilation of the workshops and stoves, and for me removal of dust. 

20. No person included in any process included in Schedule A shall leave the 
works or partake of meals without previously and carefully cleaning and washing his 
or her hands. 

No person employed shall remove or damage the washing basins or conveniences 
provided under Rule 13. 

20a. The persons appointed by the occupiers shall cleanse the several parts of the 
factory regularly as prescribed in Rule 14. 

Every worker shall so conduct his or her work as to avoid, as to as practicable, 
making or scattering dust, dirt, or refuse, or causing accumulation of such. 

21. The boards used in the dipping house, dippers' drying room, or c^lost placing 
shop shall not be used in any other department, except after being cleansed, as directed 
in Rule 15. 

Exemption for Processes in Which No Lead or Other Poisonous Material 

Is Used. 

22. If the occupier of a factory to which these rules apply gives with reference to 
any process included in Schedule A, other than china scouring, an undertaking that 
no lead or lead compound or other poisonous material shall be used, the dbief in- 
spector may approve in writing of the suspension of the operation of Rules 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
15, 16, 17, and 21, or any of them in such process; and tnereupon such rules shall be 
suspended as regards the process named in the chief inspector's approval, and in lieu 
thereof the following rule shall take effect, viz: No lead or lead compound or other 
poisonous material shall be used in any process so named. 

For the purpose of this rule materials that contain no more than 1 per cent of lead 
shall be regarded as free from lead. 

Note. — These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the fectorv 
to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by persons employed. 
Any person who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so, or acts in contraven- 
tion to them, is liable to a penalty, and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a 
penalty unless he proves that he nas taken all reasonable means, by publishing and 
to the best of his power enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
compJioDce. 
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SCHEDULE A. 

Dippins or other procen carried on in the dipping house, 

GlaseUowing, 

PMnting in majolica or other glaze, 

Drying after dipping, 

Ware deaniiig after the application of glaze by dipping or other process, 

China scouring, 

Gloet placing, 

Ground laying, 

C^r bl^^V««^«' '^''f^ "' uuder-glazo, 

Lithographic transfer making, 

Making or mixing of frits, elazes, or colorR containing lead. 

Any^^er process in whidi materials containing lead are used or handled in tho 
dry state, or in the form of spray, or in suspension in liquid other than oil or similar 
medium. 

SCHEDULE B. 

NonCB TO WOBXMKN EMPLOYED IN PROCESS NamED IN SCHEDULE A, OtHER ThAN 

China Scouring. 
Conditions of compejisation. 

1. Where a workman is suspended from working by a certifying surgeon of the 
district on the ground that he is of opinion that such person bv continued work in 
lead will incur special danger from the effects of plumbism, and the certifying surgeon 
shall certify that in his opinion he is suffering from plumbism arising out of his 
employment, he shall, subject as hereinafter mentioned, be entitled to compensa- 
tion from his employer as hereinafter provided. 

(a) II any workman who has been suspended as aforesaid dies within nine calendar 
months from the date of such certificate of suspension, by reason of plumbism con- 
tracted before said date, there shall be paid to such of his dependants as are wholly 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of his death or upon the weekly compensa- 
tion payable under this scheme, a sum eoual to the amount he has earned during a 
period of three years next preceding the aate of the said certificate, such sum not to 
be more than £300 [$1,459.95] nor less than £150 [$729.98] for an adult male, £100 
[1486.65] for an adult female, and £75 [$364.99] for a young person. 

(h) If the workman does not leave any dependants wholly dependent as aforesaid, 
but leaves any dependants in part dependent as aforesaid, a reasonable part of that 
sum. 

(c) K he leaves no dependants, the reasonable expenses of his medical attendance 
and burial, not exceeding ten pounds [$48.67]. 

2. With respect to such payments the following jjrovisions shall apply — 

(a) All sums paid to the workmen as compensation since the date of the said cer- 
tificate shall be deducted from the sums payable to the dependants. 

(6) The payment i^all, in case of death, be made to the legal personal representative 
of the workman, or, if he has no legal persr^nal representative, to or for the benelit of 
his dependants, or, if he leaves no dependants, to the person to whom the expenses are 
due; and if made to the legal personal representative shall be paid by him to or for the 
benefit of the dependants or other person entitled thereto. 

(c) Any question as to who is a dependant, or as to the amount payable to each 
dependant, shall in default of agreement be settled by arbitration as hereinafter pro- 
vided in dause 9. 

(d) The sum allotted as compensation to a dependant may be invested or otherwise 
applied for the benefit of the person entitled thereto, as agreed, or as ordered by the 
arbitrator. 

(«) Any sum which is agreed or is ordered by the arbitrator to be invested may be 
invested in whole or in part in the post-ofl&ce savings bank. 

3. Where a workman has been suspended and certified as provided in Condition 1, 
and while he is totally or partially prevented from earning a living by reason of such 
suspension, he shall be entitled to a weekly payment not exceeding fifty per cent of his 
average weeUy earnings at the time of such suspension, such payment not to exceed 
XI [14.87]. Tne average may be taken over such period, not exceeding twelve 
months, as appears fair or reasonable having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

4. In fixing these weekly payments, regard shall be had to the difference between 
the amount ox the average weekly earnings of the workman at the time of his suspension 
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and the average amount, if any, which it is estimated that he will be able to earn after- 
wards in any occupation or employment, and to any payments (not being wages) which 
he may have received from the employer in respect of the suspension, and to all the 
circumstances of the case, including his age and expectation of life. 

5. If it shall appear that any workman has persistently disobeyed the special nilee 
or the directions eiven for his protection by his employers, and that such disobedience 
has conduced to nis suspension, or has not presented himself for examination by the 
certifying surgeon, or has failed to give full information and assistance as provided in 
Condition 6, his conduct may be taken into consideration in assessing the amount of 
the weekly payments. 

6. It shall be the duty of every workman at all times to submit to medical examina- 
tion when required and to give full information to the certifying surgeon and to assist 
to the best of his power in the obtaining of all facts necessary to enable his physical 
condition to be ascertained. 

7. Any weekly payment may be reviewed at the request either of the employer or of 
the workman, and on such review may be ended, diminished, or increased, subject to 
the maximum above provided, and the amount of payment ^all, in default of agree- 
ment, be settled by arbitration. 

8. Any workman receiving weekly payments under this scheme shall submit him- 
self if required for examination by a duly qualified medical practitioner provided and 
paid by the employer. 

If the workman refuses to submit himself to such examination or in any way obstructs 
the same, his right to such weekly payments shall be suspended until such examina- 
tion has taken place. 

9. If any dispute shall arise as to any certificate of the certifying surgeon or as to the 
amount of compensation payable as herein provided, or otherwise in relation to these 
provisions, the same shall be decided by an arbitrator to be appointed by the employer 
and workman, or in default of agreement by the secretary of state. The said arbitrator 
shall have all the powers of an arbitrator under the Arbitration Act, and his decision 
shall be final. 

The fee of the arbitrator shall be fixed by the secretary of state, and shall be paid as 
the arbitrator shall direct. 

10. No compensation shall be payable under these provisions unless notice of claim 
in writing is made within six weeics of the date of the certificate of suspension, or of the 
death, provided that the want of such notice E^all not bar the claim if in the opinion of 
the arbitrator there was reasonable excuse for the want of it. 

A claim for compensation by any workman whose employment is intermittent, or 
casual, or who is regularly employed by more than one employer, shall only arise 
against the employers for whom he has worked in a process included in Schedule A 
within one month prior to his suspension. The said employers shall bear the compen- 
sation among them in such proportion as in default of agreement eball be determined 
by an arbitrator as herein provided. 

11. "Employer" includes an occupier, a corporation, and the legal representatives 
of a deceased employer. "Workman " includes every person, male or female, whether 
his agreement be one of service or apprenticeship or otherwise, and is expressed or 
implied, orally, or in writing, and shall include the personal representatives of a 
deceased workman. "Dependants " has the same meaning as in the Worlanen's CJom- 
pensation Act, 1897. 

The terms contained in this notice shall be deemed to be part of the contract of em- 
ployment of all workmen in the above-named processes. 

Electric Accumulators. 

Whereas the manufacture of electric accumulators has been certified in pursuance of 
section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be dangerous; 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make the following 
regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and workshops or parts 
thereof in which electric accumulators are manufactured. 

In these regulations "lead process" means pasting, casting, lead burning, or any 
work involving contact with dry compounds of lead. 

Any approval given by the chief inspector of factories in pursuance of these rela- 
tions shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing 
signed by him. 

Duties of occupier. 

1. Every room in which casting, pasting or lead burning is carried on jsihall contain 
at least 500 cubic feet of air space for each person employed therein, and in computing 
this air space, no height above 14 feet shall be taken into account. 
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These roomB and that in which the plates are formed, shall be capable of thorough 
ventilation. They ahall be provided with windows made to open. 

2. Each of the following proceaaes shall be carried on in such manner and under 
nch conditions as to secure effectual separation from one another and from any other 
procesB: — 

fa) Manipulation of dry compounds of lead; 
[&) Pasdngj 

Ic) Formation, and lead burning necessarily carried on therewith ; 
\d) Meltine down of old plates. 

Provided tnat manipulation of dry compounds of lead carried on as in Regulation 
5 (6) need not be separated from pasting. 

3. The floors of the rooms in which manipulation of dry compounds of,lead or pasting 
is carried on shall be of cement or similar impervious material, and shall be kept con- 
stantly moiBt while work is being done. 

The floors of these rooms shall oe washed with a hose pipe daily. 

4. Every melting pot shall be covered with a hood and shaft so arranged as to remove 
the fumes and hot air from, the workrooms. 

Lead ashes and old plates shall be kept in receptacles specially provided for the 
purpose. 

5. Manipulation of dry compounds of lead in the mixing of the paste or other proc- 
Jl not " " 



,»,^, shall not be done except (a) in any apparatus so closed, or so arranged with an 
exhaust draft, as to prevent the escape of dust into the workroom; or, (6) at a bench pro- 
vided with (1) efi&cient exhaust draft and air guide so arranged as to draw the oust 
away from the worker, and (2) a grating on which each receptacle of the compound of 
leaa in use at the time e^iall stand. 

6. The benches at which pasting is done shall be covered with sheet lead or other 
impervious material, and shall have raised edges. 

7. No woman, yoim^ person, or child shall be employed in the manipulation of dry 
compounds of lead or m pasting. 

8. (a) A duly qualified medical practitioner (in these regulations referred to as the 
"apixonted surgeon' *) who may be the certifying surgeon, shall be appointed by the 
occupier, such appointment unless held by the certifying surgeon to be subject to the 
approval d l^e cnief inspector of factories. 

(5) Every person employed in a lead process shall be examined once a month by the 
appointed surgeon, who snail have power to suspend from employment in any lead 
process. 

(c) No person after such suspension shall be employed in a lead process without 
wntten sanction entered in the nealth roister by the appointed surgeon. It shall be 
BufSxdent compliance with this regulation for a written certificate to be given by the 
appointed surgeon and attached to the health register, such certificate to be replaced 
by a proper entry in the health register at the appointed surgeon 's next visit. 

(d) A nealth register in a form approved by the chief inspector of factories shall be 
kept, and shall contain a list of all persons employed in lead processes. The appointed 
surgeon will enter in the health register the dates and results of his examinations of the 
pereons employed and particulars of any directions given by him. He shall on a pre- 
scribed form furnish to the chief inspector of factories on the first day of January in each 
year a list of the persons suspended by him during the previous year, the cause and 
duration of such suspension, and the number of examinations made. 

The health register shall be produced at any time when required by H. M. inspectors 
of fsuctoiieB or by the certifying surgeon or by the appointed surgeon. 

9. Overalls shall be provided for all persons employed in manipulating dry com- 
poimds of lead or in pasting. 

The overalls shall be washed or renewed once every week. 

10. The occupier shall provide and maintain — 

(a) A cloakroom in which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 
Sej^rate and suitable arrangements shall be made for the storage of the overalls required 
in Kegulation 9. 

(6) A dining room unless the factory is closed during meal hours. 

11. No person shall be allowed to introduce, keep, prepare, or partake of any food, 
drink, or tobacco, in any room in which a lead process is carried on. Suitable provision 
shall be made for the deposit of food brought oy the workers. 

This regulation shall not apply to any sanitary drink provided by the occupier and 
approved by the appointed surgeon. 

12. The occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the persons employed 
in lead processes a lavatory, with soap, nailbnishes, towels, and at least one lavatory 
basin for every five such persons. Each such basin shall be provided with a waste pipe, 
or the basins shall be placed on a trough fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a 
constant supply of hot and cold water laid on to each basin. 
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Ot, in the place of basins the occupier shall provide and maintain troughs of enamd - 
or similar smooth impervious material^ in good rei)air, of a total length of two feet te ^ 
every five persons employed, fitted with waste pipes, and without plugs, with a snfflK fr 
cient supply of warm water constantly available. i 

The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleansed and shall be supplied with a sol-''" 
ficient quantity of clean towels once every day. " '^ 

13. Before each meal and before the end of the day's work, at least ten minutes, in?' 
addition to the r^ular meal times, shall be allowed for washing to each person who^ 
has been employed in the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or in pasting. ** 

Provided that if the lavatory accommodation specially reserved for such penKxnf^; 
exceeds that required by Regulation 12, the time allowance may be proportionately*" 
reduced, and that if there be one basin or two feet of trough for each such person thfii*^ 
r^ulation shall not apply. 5c 

14. Sufficient bath accommodation shall be provided for all persons engaged in the^ 
manipulation of dry compounds of lead or in pasting, with hot and cold water laid on,^^ 
and a sufficient supply of soap and towels. 

This rule shall not apply if in consideration of the special circumstances of any nor- 
ticular case, the chi^f inspector of factories approves the use of local public baths wnen 
conveniently near, under the conditions (if any) named in such approval. *'•' 

15. The floors and benches of each werlatx)m shall be thoroughly cleansed daily at a^i 
time when no other work is being carried on in the room. -ni! 

DvJtiea of persons employed, * 

16. All persons employed in lead processes shall present themselves at the appointed ^^7 
times for examination by the appointed suigeon as provided in Regulation 8. 

No person after suspension shall work in a lead process, in any factory or workshc^ ift'^Boi 
which electric accumulators are manufactured, without written sanction enter^ in*'^ 
the health register by the appointed surgeon. • ^fc 

17. Every person employed in the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or in ^i: 
pasting shall wear the overalls provided under R^;ulation 9. The overalls, when not 
being worn, and clothing put off during working hours, shall be deposited in the 
places provided under Regulation 10. ' -^^ 

18. No person shall introduce, keep, prepare, or partake of any food, drink (othar,!^ 
than any sanitary drink provided by the occupier and approved by the appointed ;^'^ 
surgeon), or tobacco in any room in which a lead process is carried on. v 

19. No person employed in a lead process shall leave the premises or partake d!^ 
meals without previously and carefully cleaning and washing tne hands. J* 

20. Every person employed in the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or ill ''* 
pasting shall take a bath at least once a week. 

21. No person shall in any way interfere, without the concurrence of the occupier . 
or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal of the dust or "^ 
fumes, and for the carrying out of these regulations. \ 

These regulations shall come into force on the 1st day of January, 1904. 

A. Akebs-Douglas, 
Otic of His Majesty ^s Principal Secretaries of State, 

Home Oppice, Whitehall^ 21st November^ 1903, 

Works or Parts op Works, in Which Lead, Arsenic, or Antimony is Used nr 'i\ 

THE Enameling op Iron RiATES. 'iii 

(Form 251— January, 1906.) :^ 

Duties of occupiers. 

1. They shall provide washing conveniences with a sufficient supply of hot and cold J? 
water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels, and take measures to secure that every worker '^ 
wash face and hands before meals and before leaving the works. 

2. They shall provide suitable respirators, overall suits, and head coverings for all 
workers employed in the processes of grinding, dusting, and brushing. 

3. They shall adopt measures on and after the first day of October, 1894, in the i^ 
dusting and brushing processes for the removal of all superfluous dust, by the use of % 
perforated benches or tables supplied with fa-ns to carry the dust down through the^J 
apertures of such benches or tables, the under part of which must be boxed in. 

4. They shall provide a sufficient supply of approved sanitary drink, and sha] 
cause the work people to take it. 
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i Tbiey shall anrnngfe for a mGdictl infpootion of all persons omployrd, at U>at<t once 
laonth. 

Aey shall see tbat no female is employed without previous examination and a 
Htificate of fitnesB from the medical attendant of the works. 

They shall see that no penon who has been absent from work through ill new phall 
kieemployed without a medial certificate to the effinrt that hv or pIio han riHHivcTed. 

i Upon any person employed in the works complaining of being unwell, the occu- 
■rdiul, with the least possible delay, and at his own exiM*ntM>. give an order upon a 
Mor for professional attendance and medicine. It w to my underntcKKl tliat tliin rule 
iS not apply to persons suffering from complaints which have nut been contracted 
iidienrocesB of manufacture. 

7. They shall provide a place or places free from dust and damp in which the 
'fntiyes can hanff up the clothes in which diey do not work. 

(It is reoonunendea that they shall provide for each female before the day'H work 
)it^ some light refreshment, such as a half pint of milk and a bitscuit.) 

DtUiei of persons employed. 

1 Every person to whom is supplied a respirator or overall and head covering shall 
Inrthe same when at the work for which such are provid(>d. 

I 9. Ever^ person shall carefully clean and wash hands and face before meals and 
' More leaving the works. 

10. No food shall be eaten by any person in any part of tlu> works except in tho 
I iprtment specially provided for the purpose. 

U. No person may seek employment under an assumed name or under any false 
IRtoise. 

Bespifators: A good respirator is a cambric bag with or without a thin flexible wire 
[side to fit over the nose. 

Snitary drink susgested: Sulphate of magnesia, 2 oz.; water. 1 gallon; esfj(>rico of 
I Ibmhi, sufficient to flavor. 

Arthur WniTELEc.dE, 
//. M. ( 'hUf Inspector of Factories, 

KoTB. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
Iriiidi they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons employed. 
jAiy person wno is bound to observe tliene rules and fails to do so or acts in con- 
tavention of them^ is liable to a penalty; and in such eas(> the occupier also is liable 
totpenalty unless he proves tiiat he has taken all reasonable means by j)ublishing, 
I ad to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
ompliance. 

Works in Which Leao or Arsenic is I'^sed iv the TixxiNfi and Examelixq op 

Metal Hollow Ware and Cooking Utensils. 

(Form 385— March, 1900.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

They shsll provide washing conveniences with a sufficient supply of hot and cold 
nter, soap, ludlbnwhes, and towels, and take ineasurcjs to secure that every worker 
vidi &ce and hands before meals and before leaving the works. 

They shall see that no food is eaten in any room where the process of tinning or 
HMuneliiig is carried on. 

Duties of persons employed. 

Every worker shall wash face and hands })ef()re meals and before leaving the works. 
No worker shall eat food in any room where the proc( ss of tinning or enameling is 
mriedon. 

Arthur Whitelegoe, 
//. M. Chief Inspector of Factories. 

KoTK. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
diidi they applyi where they may oe conveniently read by the persons employed. 
ay person wiio is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so or acts in contra- 
cntion of them, is liable to a penalty; and in such case the occupier also is liable to 

penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means oy publishing, and 
J the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
ompliaEice. 

37691— No. 76-08 19 
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Processes ik the Manufacture of Paints and CoLOfis, and in the ExTKAcnoar i 

OF Arsenic. a 

i 

(Form 240— June, 1904.) . , 

Duties of occupiers, * 

1. They shall provide wadiing conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot and 
cold water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels, and take measures to secure that every 
worker wash iAce and hands before meals, and before leaving the works; and, in 
addition to the above, sufficient bath accommodation for the use of all persons em- ) 
ployed in the manufacture of milan red, vermilionette, or persian red, j 

2. They shall provide suitable respiratore and overall suits, kept in a cleanly state, \ 
for all workers engaged in any departmentwhere dry white lead or arsenic is used in 
either the manufacture or paint mixing, and over^l suits for those en^a^ged in grinding 
in water or oil, and for all workers in milan red, vermilionette, or persian red, wherever 
dust is generated. 

3. They shall provide a sufficient supply of approved sanitary drink, which shall 
be accessible to the workers at all times, and shall cause such approved sanitary drink 
to be taken daily by workers in any department where white lead or arsenic is used in 
the manufacture, and shall provide a supply of aperient medicine, which shall be given 
to the workers, when required, free of charge. 

4. No food shall be eaten in any part of the works where white lead or arsenic is 
used in the manufacture. 

Duties of persons employed, 

6. Every person to whom is supplied a respirator or overall suit shall wear the same 
when at the special work for which such are provided. 

6. Ever^ person shall carefully clean and wash hands and isice before meals and 
before leaving the works. 

7. No food shall be eaten in any part of the works in which white lead or arsenic is 
used in Uie manufacture. 

8. No person shall smoke or use tobacco in any part of the works in which white lead 
or arsenic is used in the manufacture. 

Arthur Whitelegge, 
H, M, Chitf Inspector of Factories, 

Note. — These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the works to 
which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by tae petscois employed. 
Any person who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so or acts in oontea- 
vention of them, is liable to a penalty; and in such case the occupier also is liable to 
a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing smd, 
to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
compliance. 

Processes in the Mixing and Casting op Brass, Gun Metal, Bell Metal, White 
Metal, Delta Metal, Phosphor Bronze, and Manilla Mixture. 

(Form 271— February, 1904.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

1. They shall provide adequate means for facilitating, as far as possible, the emission 
or escape from the shop of any noxious fumes or dust arising from the above-named 
processes. Such means shall include the provision of traps or of louver gratings in 
the roof or ceiling of any shop in which such processes, or either of them, is or are car- 
ried on; or in case of a mixing or casting shop which b situated under any other shop, 
there shall be provided an adequate flue or shaft (other than any flue or shaft in connec- 
tion with a furnace or fireplace) to carry any fumes from the mixing or casting shop, by 
or through any such shop that ma^ be situated above it. 

2. They shall cause all such mixing or casting shops, whether defined as factories 
or as workshops under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, to be cleaned down and 
limewashed once at least within every twelve months, or once within every six months 
if so required by notice in writing from H. M. inspector of factories and workshops, 
dating from the time when these were last thus cleaned down and limewashed; and they 
shall record the dates of such cleaning down and limewashing in a prescribed form oi 
register. 
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a. Tbey afarnH psovide a aofficieiit t&pply of metal baaiM, water, and soap, im the 
_K of all pcnmw employed in rach mixing or caBiing ahope. 

4. They ahaU noiempiDy, or allow within their Cactury or worirahop the employment 
dL my wobibil or ieoDBale young penon, in aav procesB whatever, in any fluc'k mixing 
flrcMDBg ahopv er in any partion thereof which la not entirely aeparated by a partition 
CTiptidtng from the flece to the cr^'~ ~ 



IhiHes of persons employed. 

5. They ehall not nartake of, or cook any food in any such mixing or caftinz shop, 
widim a periodof at leaat ten minutes after the completion of thi* la^H pouring of metal 
in that anap. 

A RTH UR WniTELEOr, E . 

H. yf. Chief Inspector of Favtorifs. 
July 10, 1896. 

Women and yaang ptnora under 18 yrars of age mu9t not ho allowrnl to take a. meal 
in any caatiii^ shop or to remain there during the time stat^fl on th«» notice affixed 
in. the works as beins aUowed for meals. * 

These rules must be kept pasted up in conspicuous plaref» in the works t'> which 
they apply, where they may be conveniently rea<l by the per?onfl employed. 

iay person who is l)ouna to obse^^•e these rules and failr» to do so or acts in contra- 
Tention of them, is liable to a penalty: and in Fuch cas(* the occupier also is liable to 
% penalty unless he proves that he has taken all rea;sonable means, by puMi.'ihing and, 
to die best at his power, enlofflnng the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
Dompiiaiice. 

Chemical Works. 
(Form 23&— Rpprlntttl Dt-cen-.N r, liJOl.^ 

L In future every uncovered pot, pan. or other structure containing liquid of a 
dsigeious chszacter, shall be so constructed as to be at lea^t 3 feet in height above the 
ground or platform. Those already in existence whirh are Ir-s? than 3 feet in hf^ight, 
QE in cases wh«re it is proved to the satisfaction of an in-'pt-ct* t that a height of 3 ff**t is 
impracticable, shaO be securely fenced. 

2. There shall be a clear space around such pots. pans, or f»thpr strumires, or where 
my ^unctixxk existB a barier shall be so placed as to prevent pa-^^.'^age. 

3. Caustic pots AaH be of such construction that thi^rp shall lie no fix^tinsr on the 
tDpor sides <» the Imck work, and dome-shaped litis shall he usi'd wh^-re possiV>le. 

4. No unfenced planks or gangway? shall h*^ placed arniss ofH-n pi>ts. pans, nr oili* r 
Btnictuies ccMitaining liquid of a dangenius character. Tbi:: rub- shall not apply to 
Mack 9sAi vata idiere the vats themselve* are utht.'rwi.fe sr-curely fa.-i*-n*'d. 

5. Suitable respiratovs diall be provided for the use of the workers in places whore 
poisonous giases or injurious dust may V>e inhaled. 

6. The b gbting of all dangerous places shall be mad^ thoroughly <-fricienr. 

7. Every place where caustic s^xla f>r f-austic TM.iash is inanufar tur«rd shall be sup- 
plied with syringes or wafh bottk-s. which :-hall be in<l«»sed in cviv-re'l h»«'xes fix'.-d 
in convenient places, in the prr»pr>riion «f one tm f-vf-ry i-zur caustic p«its. Thp-y --hcill 
be of suitable form and size, and be kept full < 'f cl'-an water. Similar applian<^«rs .si. all 
be provided wherever, in the opinion of an inspector. ih».-y may be •bsirabL?. 

ft. OverallB; kept in a cleanly state, shall be i>r»A-id',d for all wurk'-rs in any r-- m 
where chlraateol potach or other chlorate is grfrand. In everj- such ro'^m a V-ath shall 
be kept leady fur immediate use. 

In every cnlonite mill, tallow or other suit abb* lubricant shall be us^d lrst* .I'i ■ •:' il. 

9- ReamnUDiB chaz^ged with m'.'ist ^xide of irTi -r "ther siiiial.>le -"UbriaL '■».-. -hall 
be kept in accessible place? rea-ly for use in cas*':5 of em'.-rgency arising frrm ih-.- r\il- 
phnrctted hydrogen or other pijis«.»n .us gases. 

10. In. salt cake departments sniiuble mea=ur-?s shill l-e ad- pt^-d by mainTiiiiiiig a 
pmper diaft and by other mean? to • ihivLate th-.- e-r-ap*- r-f Ivw-b-v-l ras*-s. 

11. 'W^ddooL bleaching powder chair. bers. af:er ih-r ir*.-e zas has. as far as may l..j 
THaeticaible, been drawn oil or aJr*>rb*-il by ir'sh liin^. rixjii]. K-f ,Tf.' Vein^ • xjri.'*l. 
De tested by the standard rec-griiz'-d undor th*.- Alkali Ac:. .Su-'h T»r=:s shall )■*- -i'lly 
entexed in a register kept for th.' Tfury-*s^. 

An chambeD diall be ventilat».-d a* lar as TA»r=ibl-. wrif-n pxirking is l>-inr r-arri'-il -n. 
by means of open doQis on oppcisite si-J'.-s and jfj^'niri's ir. th*- r- • f s- ■ as t all -w . f a frf-e 
current of air. 
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12. In cases where the cooperation of the workers is required for carrying out the >«( 
foreffoing rules, and where such cooperation is not given, the workers shall be hdd ^', 
liable in accordance with the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, section 9, which runs . \ 
as follows: "If any person who is bound to observe any special rules, established lor j 
any fectory or workshop under this Act, acts in contravention of^ or fails to comply ^ 
with, any such special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine n(% , 
exceeding two pounds [$9.73].'* r 

Arthur WnrrELfiGGE, ] 

H, M, Chief Inspector of Factories, ; 

Amended Special Rules for Chemical Works in Which is Carried on thb . 
Manufacture op Bichromate or Chromate op Potassium or Sodium. 

(Form 2G0— January, 1906.) 

In these rules "persons employed in a chromo process" means a person who is 
employed in any work involving contact with chromate or bichromate of potassium 
or sodium, or involving exposure to dust or fumes arising from the manufacture 
thereof. • 

Any approval given by the chief inspector in pursuance of Rule 10 shall be given 
in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed by him. 

Duties of occupiers. 

1. No uncovered pot, pan, or other structure containing liquid of a dangerous 
character shall be so constructed as to be less than 3 feet in height above the adjoining 
ground or platform. 

This rule shall not apply to any pot, pan, or other structure constructed before 
January 1, 1899, or in which a heignt oi 3 feet is impracticable by reason of the . 
nature of the work to be carried on, provided in either case that the structure is 
securely fenced. 

2. There shall be a clear space round all pots, pans, or other structures containing 
liquid of a dangerous character, except where any junction exists, in which case a 
barrier shall be so placed as to prevent passage. 

3. No unfenced plank or gangway snail be placed across any pot, pan, or other 
structure containing liquid of a dangerous character. 

4. The lighting of all dangerous places shall be made thoroughly efficient. 

5. The grinding, separating, and mixing of the raw materials (including chrome 
ironstone, lime, and sodium and potassium carbonate) shall not be done without 
such appliances as will prevent, as far as possible, the entrance of dust into the work- 
rooms. 

6. "Batches,'* when withdrawn from the furnaces, shall either be placed in the 
keaves or vats while still warm, or be allowed to cool in barrows, or other receptacles. 

7. Evaporating vessels shall be covered in, and shall be provided with ventilating 
shafts to carry the steam into the outside air. 

8. Packing or crushing of bichromate of potassium or sodium shall not be done 
except under conditions which secure either the entire absence of dust or its effectual 
removal by means of a fan. 

9. No child or young person shall be employed in a chrome process. 

10. The occupier shall, subject to the approval of the chief inspector, appoint a 
duly qualified medical practitioner (in these rules referred to as the appointed sur- 
geon), who shall examine all persons employed in chrome processes at least once in 
every month, and shall undertake any necessary medical treatment of disease con- 
tracted in consequence of such employment, and shall, after the 30th day of April, 
1900, have power to suspend any such person from work in any place or process. 

(6) No person after such suspension shall be employed in any chrome process 
without the written sanction of the appointed surgeon. 

(c) A register shall be kept in a form approved by the chief inspector, and shall 
contain a list of all persons employed in any chrome process. The appointed surgeon 
shall enter in the register the dates and results of his examinations of the persons 
employed and particulars of any treatment prescribed by him. The register shall 
be produced at any time when required by H. M. inspectors of factories or by the 
appointed surgeon. 

11. Requisites (approved by the appointed surgeon) for treating slight woundfl 
and ulcers shall be kept at hand and be placed in charge of a responsible person. 
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12. The occupier ahall provide sufficient and suitable overall suits for the use of all 
pmons engaged in the processes of grinding the raw materials; and suiKcient and 
suitable ovemll suits or other adequate means of pn)tecti()n approvecl in writing by 
the appointed suigeon, for the use of all persons ongageil in tlie crystal department 
or in packing. 

Re^iiators approved b^ the appointed surgeon shall l>o provided for the use of all 
persons employed in packing or crushing bichromate of mxlium or potassium. 

At the end of every day's work they snail be collected and kept in proper custody 
in a suitable place set apart for the purpose. 

The overaUB and respirators shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every week. 

13. The occupier shall provide and maintain a cloakroom in which workers can 
deposit clothing put off during working hours. 

14. The occupier shall provide and maintain a lavatory for the use of the persons 
employed in cnrome processes; with soap. nail1)ru8he8, and towelfl. and a constant 
supply of hot and cold water laid onto each basin. There shall be at least one lava- 
tory liasin for every five persons employed in the crystal department and in packing. 
Bach such basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe, (^r shall he placed in a trough fitted 
with a waste pipe. 

15. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient baths and dressing rooms 
for all persons employ^ m chrome processes, with hot and cold water laid on, and 
a sufficient supply ol soap and towels; and shall cause each person employed in the 
crystal department and in packing to take a bath once a week at the factory. 

A bath register shall be kept containing a list of all persons employed in the crystal 
department and in packing, and an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 

The bath register shall be produced at any time when reciuired oy H. M. inspectors 
of factories. 

16. The flooiB, stairs, and landings, shall be cleaned daily. 

Duties of persons employed. 

17. No person shall deposit a "batch" when withdrawn from the furnace upon the 
floor nor transfer it to the keaves or vats otherwise than as proscribed in Rule 6. 

18. No person shall pack or crush bichromate of potassium or sodium otlierwise 
than as prescribed in Rule 8. 

19. (a) Every person employed in a chrome process shall present himself at the 
appointed times for examination by the ai)pointe(l siirgeoii as provided in Rule 10. 

(6) After the 30th day of April, 1900, no person suspended by the appointed sur- 
geon shall work in a chrome process without his written sanction. 

20. Every person engaged in the processes of grinding the raw materials shall wear 
an overall suit, and every person engaged in the crystal department or in packing 
shall wear an overall suit or other adeciuate means of protection approved by the 
appointed surgeon. 

Every person employed in packing or crushing bichromate of sodium or potassium 
shall in addition wear a respirator while so occupied. 

21. Every person employed in the processes named in Rule 20 shall before leaving 
the premises deposit the overalls and respirators in the place appointed by the occu- 
pier for the purpose, and shall thoroughly wash face and hands in the lavatory. 

22. Every person employed in the crystal department and in packing shall take a 
bath at the factory at least once a week; and, Iiaving done so, he shall at once sign 
his name in the bath roister, with the date. 

23. The foreman shall report to the manager any instance coming under his notice 
of a workman neglecting to observe these rules. 

Arthur WirrrELECGE, 

Chief Tnspeetor of Factories. 

M. W. Ridley, 
One of Tier Majesty^s Principal Seerctancs of State. 

FSBBUARY, 1900. 

Note. — These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
which they apply, where they may be conveniently read ])y the persons employed. 
Any person who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so or acts in contraven- 
tion of them, is liable to penalty; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a 
penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by pu])li8hing and, 
to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or noncom- 
pliance. 
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Manufacture os Explosfsteb in which Ih-NiTRo-BENzOLB is U&ed. 

CForm 2S7— Deoember, 1904.) 

1. No person to be employed without a medical certificate, stating that he or Ae ift 
physically fit for such emplayment. 

2. An examination of the workers at their w<»k to be made at least once a^ fortnight 
by a certifying sui^geon, who shall have power to order temporary susp^[iaaon or total 
change of work for any person showing symptcMns of Buffering from tne poison, or ii 
after a fair trial he is of opinion that any person ia by constitutioa unfit, he shall direct 
tibat such person shall cease to be employed. 

3. A supply of fresh milk, and of any drug that t^ medical officer may consider 
desirable, snail be kept where the workers in his opinion may require it. 

4. No meals to be taken in the work rooms. 

5. There ahaJl be provided separate lavatories for men and women, with a good sup- 
ply of hot water, soap, nailbrushes^ and towels, and whenever the akin has come m 
contact with di-nitro-ben7x>le, the part AaJl be immediat^y washed. 

6. Overall suits and head coverings shall be supplied to all workers in shops where 
di-nitro-benzole is used, these suits to be taken on or well brushed b^re meals and 
before leavii^ the works, and to be washed at least once a week. 

7. Suitable respirators (capable of being wa^ed), folds oi linen, or woolen material 
of open texture, or other suitable material, shall be 8ttjM[>lied to those workers hable 
to inhale dust, and the wearing of such..re8pirator8 ahali be urged wh^^ne the woi^^rs 
derive benefit from, their use. 

8. Where di-nitro-ben2ole has to be handled, the hands ataH always be piotected 
from direct contact with it, either by the use of india-rubber gloves (kept perfectty 
clean, especially in the inner side), or by means of rags which ehali be destroyed 
immediately after use. 

9. Where di-nitro-benzole is broken by hand, the instrument used shall be a wooden 
bar, spade, or tool with a handle long enough to prevent the worker's face from coming 
into contact with the material. 

10. In all rooms or sheds in which the process, either of purifying, grinding mixing 
materials of which di-nitro-benzole forms a part, is carried on, efficient "cowiBf" ven- 
tilating shafts, and mechanical ventilating fans shall be provided to carry off the dust 
or fumes generated. 

11. Drying stoves shall be efficiently ventilated, and, when possible, be chadf^ed 
and drawn at fixed times, and a free current of air b£uiI1 be admitted for some time 
prior to the workers entering to draw either a part or the whole ^ the contents. 

12. In the process of filling cartridges, the material shall not be tou<Jied by hand, 
but suitable scoops shall be used, and where ]^tent ventilated cartridge filling machines 
^e not used, there shall be efficient mechanical ventilation arranged in such a manner 
that the suction shall draw the fumes or dust away from and not across or over the laces 
of the workers. 

13. A register, in a prescribed form^ shall be kept, and it shall be the chity of a 
responsible person nomed b^ the firm to enter, at least once a week, a statement ^^t 
he has personally satisfied himself that each and all of the ^>ectal rules have been 
observed, or if not, the reason for such nonobservance. The surgeon to enter in this 
register the dates of his visits, the results of such visits, and any requirement made by 
him. 

14. The "dipping" rooms to be efficiently ventilated. 

Abthub Whttbls&ge, 
H, }L Cbi^ Iri»jp€etOF of Factork^^ 

Note. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons employed. 
Any person who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so or acts in contra- 
vention of them, is liable to a penalty; and in such case the occupier also is liable to 
a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publi^ingand, 
to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or noncom- 
pliance. 
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YwcAsnusa or India Rubber by Means of Bisulphide of Carbon. 

(Form 274~-Oi'tober, 1906.) 
/. — Duties of an ploy en. 

1. No child fst yooBg person shall be employed in any mom in which binilphide (A 
carboD is used. 

2. After Ma^ 1, 1888, no person eihall be employed for more than five liourB in anv 
day in a room in which bisulphide of carl>on is used, nor f<»r more than two and a half 
hours at a time without an interval of at least an hour. 

3. In vulcanizing waterproof cloth ])y means of bisulpliidc of carbon — 

(a) The trough containiiig the bisulphide of car1x>n shall be self-feeding and cov- 
ered oyer; 

(6) The cloth shall be conveyed to and from the dr\'ing ('liaml)er by means of an 
automatic machine; 

(r) No person shall be allowed to enter the drying chamlx^r in the ordinary course 
of work;' 

((f) The machine shall be covered over and the fumes drawn away from the workers 
by means of a downward suction fan maintained in constant eiliciency. 

4. Dipping shall not be done except in boxes so arranged that a suction fan shall 
diaw the fumes away from the workers. 

6. No food shall be allowed to be eaten in any room in which bisulphide of carbon 
is used. 

6. A suitable place for meals shall be provided. 

7. All persons emploved in rooms in which bisulphide of carbon is used shall be 
examined once a month by the certifying surgeon for the district, who shall, after 
May 1, 1898, have power to order temporary or total 8UB()ension fn)m work. 

8. No person iduJl be employed in any room in which bisulphide of carbon is used 
contrary to the direction of the certifying surgeon given as above. 

9. A register in the form which has l)een prescrilxHl by the secretary of state for use 
in india-rubber works shall be kept, and in it the certifying surgeon will enter the dates 
and result of his visits, with the numl>er of persons examined, and particulars of any 
directions eiven by him. This register shall contain a list of all persons employc<l in 
rooms in wmch bisulphide of carbon is used, and shall l>e produced at any tmie when 
lequized by H. M. inspector of factories or by the certifying surgeon. 

//. — Duties of persons employed. 

10. No person ehall enter the drying room in the ordinary course of work, or perform 
dipping except in boxes provided ^4th a suction fan carrying the fumes away from 
the w<»kerB. 

11. No x>erson shall take any Uxk\ in any room in which ])isulpliide of carlwn is used. 

12. After Majr 1, 1898, no person shall, ccmtrary to the direction of the certifying 
Burgeon, given m xnirsuance of Rule 7, work in any room in which bisulpliide of cairlwn 
isiued. 

13. All persons employed in rooms in which l)isulphi<le of carbon is use<l phall pre- 
sent themselves for periodic examination bv the certifying surgecm, as provided in 
Rule 7. 

14. It shall be the duty of all persons employed to report immediately to the em- 
ployer or foreman any deiect which they may discover in the working of the fan or in 
any appliance required by these rules. 

ArTHI'R WHITELE(;r.E, 

]I. M. Chirf Jjupector of Factories. 

NoTB.^These rules are required to be posted up in conspicuous places in the 
factory or workshop to which they apply, where they may ]>e conveniently read by 
the persons employed. Any person who willfully injures or defaces them is liable 
to a p^ialty not exceeding five pounds [$24.33]. Occupiers of factories and work- 
shops, and persons employed therein, who are Iwund to obser\'e thei*e rules, are liable 
to penalties in case of noncompliance. (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, section 9, 
and Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, sections 85 and 86.) 
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Lucifer Match Factories in Which White or Yellow Phosphorus is Used. 

(Form 384— January, 1904.) 

In these rules ** phosphorous process" means mixing, dipping, drying, boxing, and 
any other work or process in which white or yellow phosphorus is used; and '^person 
employed in a phosphorous process" means any person who is employed in any room 
or part of the factory where such a process is earned on. 

** Double dipped matches " means wood splints, both ends of which have been dipped 
in the igniting composition. 

"Certifying surgeon" means a surgeon appointed under the Factory and Workshop 
Acts. 

Any approval or decision given by the chief inspector of factories in pursuance of 
these rules shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice in 
writing signed bv him. 

Rules 5 (a), 5 (6), 6, 8, and 19, so far as they affect the employment of adult workers, 
shall not come into force until the Ist day of October, 1900. 

Duties of employers. 

1. No part of a lucifer match factory shall be constructed, structurally altered, or 
newly used, for the carrying on of any phosphorous process, unless the plans have pre- 
viously been submitted in duplicate to the chief inspector of factories, and unless he 
shall have approved the plans in writing, or shall not within six weeks from the sub- 
mission of the plans have expressed his disapproval in writing of the same. 

2. Every room in which mixing, dipping, drying, or boxing is carried on shall be 
efficiently ventilated by means of sufficient openings to the outer air, and also by 
means of fans, unless the use of fans is dispensed with by order in writing of the chief 
inspector; shall contain at least 400 cubic feet of air space for each person employe! 
therein; and in computing this air space no height above 14 feet shall be taken into 
account; shall be efficiently lighted; shall have a smooth and impervious floor. A 
floor laid with flagstones or nard bricks in good repair shall be deemed to constitute a 
smooth and impervious floor. 

3. (a) The processes of mixing, dipping, and drying shall each be done in a separate 
and distinct room. The process of boxing douole-dipped matches or matches not 
thoroughly dry shall also be done in a separate and distinct room. These rooms shall 
not communicate with any other part of the factory unless there shall be a ventilated 
space intervening; nor shall they communicate with one another, except by means of 
doorways with closely fitting doors, which doors shall be kept shut except when some 
person is passing through. 

(h) Mixing shall not be done except in an apparatus so closed, or so arranged, and 
ventilated by means of a fan, as to prevent the entrance of fumes into the air of the 
mixing room. 

(c) Dipping shall not be done except on a slab provided with an efficient exhaust fan, 
and with an air inlet between the dipper and the slab, or with a hood, so arranged as to 
draw the fumes away from the dipper, and to prevent them from entering the air of the 
dipping room. 

{d) Matches that have been dipped and can not at once be removed to. the drying 
room shall immediately be placed under a hood provided with an efficient exhaust fan, 
so arranged as to prevent the fumes from entering the air of the room. 

(e) Matches shall not be taken to a boxing room not arranged in compliance with 
subsection (/) of this rule until they are thoroughly dry, and matches shall not be taken 
to a boxing room that is so arranged until they are dried so far as they can be before 
cutting down and boxing. 

(/) Cutting down of double-dipped matches and boxing of matches not thoroughly 
dry shall not be done except at benches or tables provided with an efficient exhaust fan, 
so arranged as to draw the fumes away from the worker and prevent them from entering 
the air of the boxing room. 

Provided that the foregoing rule shall not prevent the employment of any mechanical 
arrangement for carrying on any of the aoove-mentioned processes if the same be 
approved by the chief inspector as obviating the use of hand labor, and if it be used 
suDJect to the conditions (if any) specified in such approval. 

Provided further that if the chief inspector shall, on consideration of the special 
circumstances of any particular case, so approve in writing, all or any of the provisions 
of the foregoing rule may be suspended for the time named in such approval m writing. 

4. Vessels containing phosphorous paste shall, when not actually in use, be kept con- 
stantly covered, and closely fitting covers or damp flannels shall be provided for the 
purpose. 
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5. (a) For the purpoeefl of these rules the occupier shall appoint, subject to the 

S)pro\^ of the chief inspector, a duly qualified and registered cfentist, herein termed 
e appointed dentist. 

It shall be the duty of the appointed dentist to suspend from employment in any 
phoephoioufi procefls any person whom he finds to incur danger of phosphorous necrosis 
by reason of defective conditions of teeth or exposure of the jaw. 

(5) No person shall be newly employed in a dipping room for more than twenty- 
eight days, whether such days are consecutive or not, without being examined by the 
ippointed dentist. 

(c) Every person employed in a phosphorous process, except persons employed only 
as boxers oS. wax vestas or other thoroughly dry matches, snail be examinea by the 
^)pointed dentist at least once in every tmree months. 

(d) Any person employed in the factory complaining of toothache, or a pain or 
Ewellins of the jaw, shall at once be examined by the appointed dentist. 

(e) When the appointed dentist has reason to believe that any person employed in 
the factory is suffering from inflammation or necrosis of the jaw, or is in such a state of 
health as to incur danger of phosphorous necrosis, he shall at once direct the attention 
of the certifying surgeon and occupier to the case. Tliereupon such person shall at once 
be examined by the certifying surgeon. 

6. No person shall be employed in a phosphorous process after suspension by the 
appointed dentist; or after the extraction of a tooth; or after any operation involving 
exposure of the jawbone; or after inflammation or necrosis of the jaw; or after exami- 
nation by the appointed dentist in pursuance of llulc 5 (J); or after reference to the 
certifying surgeon in pursuance of Rule 5 {e)y unless a certificate of fitness lias been 
given, after examination, by signed entry in the health roister, by the appointed 
dentist oir by the certifying surgeon in cases referred to him under Rule 5 {e). 

7. A health register, in a form approved by the chief inspector of factories, shall 
be kept by the occupier, and shall contain a complete list of all persons employed in 
each phoephorouB process, specifying with regard to each such person the full name, 
address, age when first employed, and date of first employment. 

The certifying surgeon will enter in the health register the dates and results of his 
examinations of persons employed in phosphorous processes, and particulars of any 
directions given oy him. 

ThiB appointed aentist will enter in the health register the dates and results of his 
examinations of the teeth of persons employed in phosphorous processes, and particulars 
of any directions given by him, and a note of any case referred by him to the certifying 
surgeon. 

The health register shall be produced at any time when required by H. M. inspectors 
of factories, or by the certifying surgeon, or by the appointed dentist. 

8. Except persons whose names are on the health register mentioned in Rule 7, and 
in respect of whom certificates of fitness shall have been granted, no person shall be 
newly employed in any phosphorous process for more than 28 days, whether such days 
are consecutive or not, without a certificate of fitness, ^nted after examination by the 
certifying surgeon, by si&pied entry in the health register. 

This rule aludl not apply to persons employed only as boxers of wax vestas or other 
thoroughly dry matches. 

9. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient and suitable overalls for all 
persons employed in phosphorous processes, except for persons employed only as boxers 
of wax vestas or other thoroughly dry matches, and shall cause them to be worn as 
dir^ted in Rule 20. 

At the end of every day^s work they shall be collected and kept in proper custody 
in a suitable place set apart for the purpose. 

They shalll)e thoroughly washed every week, and suitable arrangements for this 
purpose shall be made by the occupier. 

10. The occupier shall provide and maintain — 
(aS A dining room, and 

(5) A cloak room in which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 

11. No person shall be allowed to prepare or partake of any food or drmk in any room 
in which a phosphorous process is carried on, nor to bring any food or drink into such 
room. 

12. The occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the workers a lavatory, 
with soap, nailbrushes, towels, and at least one lavatory basin for every five persons 
einployea in any phosphorous process. 

Each such basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe, or the basins shall be placed on a 
trou|^ fitted with a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water 
laid on to each bafidn. 
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Or, in the place oi basins, the occupier shall provide and maintain enamel or gahran* J^ 
ized iron troughs, in good repair, of a total length of 2 feet for every five i>enoiMl^J* 
employed, fitted with waste pipes and without plugs, with a sufficient euj^ly of waxm^ 
water constantly available. 4i 

The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleanaed, and shall be supplied with a auffi— .fi 
cient quantity of clean towels twice m each day. ii 

There shall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the worken in ># 
any department, if so required in writing by the inq;>ector in charge of the district. • U 

13. The occupier shall provide for the use of every person employed in a phoq>hoioai ,' 
process an antiseptic mouth wash approved by the appointed dentist, ana a sufficient * i 
supply of glasses or cups. i 

14 . The fioor of each room in which a phoephofous process is carried on ediall be cleared i 
of wajste at least once a day, and washed at least once a week. i 

15. A printed copy of tnese rules shall be given to each person on entering upon i 
employment in a phosphorous process. 

DtUie$ of perions employed, 

16. No person shall work in a mixing, dipping, dr3dng, of boxing room under other 
conditions than those prescribed in Rule 3. 

17. No person shall allow a vessel containing phosphorous paste to remain imcovered 
except when actually in use. 

18. All persons employed in a phosphorous process shall present themselves at the 
appointed times for examination by the certifying surgeon and appointed dentist, as 
provided in Rules 5, 6 and 8. 

19. Every person employed in a phosphorous process and suffering from toothache or 
swelling of the jaw; or having haa a tooth extracted or having undeigone any other 
operation involving exposure of the jaw, shall at once inform me occupier, and shall 
not resume employment in a phosphoious process witiiout a certificate oi fitness from 
the appointed dentist, as provided in Rule 6. 

No person, after suspension by the appointed dentist, or after reierence to the certi- 
fying surgeon, shall resume employment in a phosphorous process without a certificate 
of fitness, as provided in Rule 6. 

20. Every person employed in a phosphorous process for whom* the occupier is 
required by Rule 9 to provide overalls shall wear while at work the overalls so provided. 

21. Every person employed in a phosphorous process shall, before partaking (^ m^kla 
or leaving the premises, deposit the overalls in the place appointed by the occupier 
for the purpose, and shall tnoroughly wash in the lavatory. 

22. ^ o person shall prepare or partake of food or drink in any room in which a phos- 
phorous process is earned on, or bring any food or drink into such room. 

23. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the removal 
of dust and fumes. 

24. Foremen and forewomen shall report to the manager any instance coming under 
their notice of a worker neglecting to oDserve these rules. 

Arthur Whitelbgge, 

Chief Inspector of Factories. 
April, 1900. 

Note. — These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the factory to 
which they apply, where they may oe conveniently read by the persons ^nployed. 
Any person wno is bound to observe these rules and feiils to do so or acts in contraven- 
tion of them is liable to a penaltv; and in such cases the occupier also is liable to a 
penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing and, to 
the best of his power, enforcing the rules to prevent the contzavention or noncom- 
pliance. 

Felt Hats. 

Whereas the manufacture of felt hats with the aid of inflammable solvent has been 
certified in pursuance of section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be 
dangerous, I nereby, in pursuance of the power conferred on me by that act, make the 
following regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and woiiashops in 
which any inflammable solvent is used in the manufacture of felt hats: 

1. Every proofing room and every stove or drying room in which an inflammable 
solvent is evaporated shall be thoroughly ventilated to the satisfaction of the inspector 
for the district, so as to carry off as far as possible the inflammable vapor 
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1 The zmmbcr oiwet ipiritinooled hat bodiefl allowed to be in a proofing room at 
\mf one- tiaae ahaEL not exiceed tibe pzoportioiL of one hut fur each 15 cubic feet of air 
l^ea; and iaLnoatave, whilai the first orying of any spiritrproofed hata Lb being carried 
U gHiIi ib» animber of hat bodies id any kind exceed a proportion, of one hat for each 
ISeubiQ feet of ur nace. 

A BAtiee atating the dimenwong of each such room or stove in cubic feet and the 
! HBute of flfnziti-piWKfied hats allowed to be therein at any one tinie shall be kept con- 
tet^ affised in a e<Hiqpicuous position. 

3. Spirit-proofed hats shall be opened out singly and expoeed foe one hour before 
kne piaeeid. in the- stove. This re<iuirement shall not appl^ in the caso o£ a stovo 
ijttm coBtaiBB no Gib or artificial light capable of igniting inflammable vapor, and 
ilidlLift aft cimatmctedaBd arranged aa» in tne opinion of the inspector for the district, 
tipnsenfc no imk of such ignition from external uie or light. 

L Tha aixyva niles^ in so &kr as they affect drying stoves, shall not apply to the proc- 
Bi of drying: b«t bodie» wbsce the solvent is recovered in a closed oven or chamber 
ited with aafie aa^iflEiUftable aj|ipaiatus for the condensation of the solvent. 

S. No pezaan AalL smoka in any room or place in which inflammable solvent is 
nosed to tiie- atc^ 

These regulations shall come into force on the 1st day of October, 1902. 

A. A KERs- Douglas. 
One of Hi9 Majesty's Principal Secretaries of Siaie, 
WflzniHAiJi, tSth Avbgffut, 1902, 

Jfwi ffrAT. BtTLEff FOR THT HANDLING OF DrY AND DrYSALTED HiDES AND SkINS 
ImOBTKD FROM OhINA OR PROM THE WeST CoAST OF InDIA. 

(Form 48S^Febnuu'y, IMS.) 
Duties of oeaipier. 

1. Proper provision to the reasonable satis&ction of the inspeotor in charge of the 
district shall oe made for the keeping of the workmen's food and clothing outside any 
iDom or fihed in which any of the above-describecl hides or skins are unpacked, sortecl, 
packed, or stored. 

2. ft ope r and sufficient appliances for washing, comprising soap, basins, with water 
hid on, mdlbrasheB and towels, shall be provided and maintained for the use of the 
woifaneB, to the reasonable satisfaction of the inspector in charge of the district. 

3. Stic&ing^ plsBter, and other requisites for treating scratches and slight wounds, 
Aall be iBpt at hand, available for the use of the persons employed. 

4. A copy of die appended notes shall be kept affixed with the ml^. 

Duties of persons employed, 

5. Na TTorkman ^all keep anj food, or any articles of clothing other than those he 
is wearing, in any room or shed m which any of the above-described hides or skins are 
handled. 

He shall not take any food in any such room or shed. 

%, K^ery wockman having any open cut or scratch or raw surface, however trifling, 
apoa his noe, head, neck,, arm, or hand shall immediately report the fact to the fore- 
man, and shall not w(»:k on the premises until the wound is lieulcd or is completely 
cov^:ed by a proper dressing after l^eing thoroughly washed. 

Artiii'r Whitelegge, 

Chkf Inspector of Factories. 
Chas. T. RrrciiiE, 
One of His Majesty^ s Principal Seci'etaries of State. 
August, 1901. 

Note 1.— These rules must be kept posted up inconspicuous places in the fact my to 
whidi tihey af^}^* where they may be conveniently read by the persons employed. 
Any pomon who is bound to observe these rules and fails to do so, or acts in contra- 
vefiticm dt them, ie liable to a penalty; and in such cases the occupier also is lia])le 
to a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable means by publishing 
and, to the oestol hia power, enforcing the rules, to prevent the contravention or non- 
compliance. 

NoTB 2. — ^The danger against which these rules are directed is that of anthrax— a 
hM dssease afifecting certain animals, which may be conveycnl from them to man by 
the handling of hides of animals which have died of the disease. The germs of the 
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disease (anthrax spores) are found in the dust and in the substance of the hide, «li*.'^ 
may remain active for years. In this countrjr anthrax is rare, and precautione ^lip^ 
taken to prevent infected hides from coming into the market, consequently iCbamw^^*-' 
little danger in handling the hides of animals slaughtered in the United Kinedr^^ 
but in Russia, China, and the East Indies, and in many other parts of the world, 
disease is common, and infected hide8( which do not diner from others in ap^ 
are often shipped to British ports. Hence in handling foreign dry hides the 
rules should be carefully observed. Wet salted hides are free from dust, and lop:^ 
risk is incurred in handhn^ them. ^ nrr 

The disease is communicated to man sometimes by breathing or swallowing llitx 
dust from an infected hide, but much more usually by the poison lodging in waamvf 
point where the skin is broKen — such as a fresh scratch or cut or a scratdied pimply t) 
or even chapped hands. This happens most readily on the uncovered parts of t" 
body, the hand, arm, face, and most frequently of all on the neck — owing either to 
infected hide rubbing against the bare skin, or to dust from such a hide alighting on 1 
raw surface. But a raw surface covered by clothing is not free from risk, ror duilk! 
lodging upon the clothes may sooner or later work its way to the skin beneath. InleonsT' 
tion may also be brought about by rubbing or scratching a pimple with hand or naft-ii- 
carrying the anthrax poison. s 

The nrst symptom of anthrax is usually a small inflamed swelling like a pimple br.Kr=i 
boil, often quite painless, which extends and in a few days becomes black at the center »£ 
and surrounded oy other "pimples." The poison is now liable to be absorbed intirisr 
the system and will cause risk to life, which can be avoided only by prompt andij^ 
effective medical treatment in the early stage while the poison is still confined to tho \-t^ 
pimple. Hence it is of the utmost importance that a doctor should at once be consulted r^r^ 
if there is any suspicion of infection. ,rij 

Note 3. — Suitable overalls, protecting the neck and arms, as well as ordinary cloUi- -^ 
ing, add materially to the safety of the workmen, and should be provided and worn, -^ 
where practicable, if dangerous hides are handled. They should be discarded oa j^ 
cessation of work. Similarly for the protection of the hands, gloves should be ^pro- 
vided and worn where the character of the work permits. 
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WooL AND Hair Sorting. 
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Whereas the processes of sorting, willying, washine;, and combing and cardiitf "'!■ 

wool, goat-hair, and camel-hair and processes incidental thereto have been certified, ^^ 
in pursuance of section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be dangerous: 

I hereby in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act make the follow- J: 

ing regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and workshops in ■' 

which the said processes are carried on, and in which the materials named in the -J 
schedules are used. 

It shall be the duty of the occupier to comply with Regulations 1 to 16. It shall ': 

be the duty of all persons employed to comply with Regulations 17 to 23. ;; 

Tliese regulations shall come into force on the 1st of January, 1906, except that : 
Regulations 2 and 8 shall not come into force until the 1st of Apnl, 1906. 

Definition. 

For the purpose of Reflations 2, 3, and 18, opening of wool or hair means the open- 
ing of the fleece, including the untying or cutting of the knots, or, if the material is 
not in tJie fleece, the opemng out for looking over or classing purposes. 

Duties of occupiers, 

1. No bale of wool or hair of the kinds named in the schedules shall be opened for 
the purpose of being sorted or manufactured, except by men skilled in judging the 
condition of the material. 

No bale of wool or hair of the kinds named in Schedule A shall be opened except 
after thorough steeping in water. 

2. No wool or hair of the kinds named in Schedule B shall be opened except (a) 
after steeping in water, or (6) over an efficient opening screen, witn mechanical ex- 
haust draft, m a room set apart for the purpose, in which no other work than opening 
is carried on. 

For the purpose of this regulation, no opemng screen shall be deemed to be eflicient 
unless it complies with the following conditions: 

(a) The area of the screen shall, in the case of existing screens, be not less than 11 . 
square feet, and in the case of screens hereafter erected be not lees than 12 square . 
feet, nor shall its length or breadth be less than 3^ feet. 
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{&) At no point of the BCfeen within 18 inches from the renter phall the velocity of 
'te ezhEUBt draft be leas than 100 linear feet per minute. 

1 All damaged wool or hair or ftdlen fleeces or skin wool or hair, if of the kinds 
■med in the schedules, shall, when opened be dampinl with a disinfi^ctant and washed 
iitlioat being willowed. 

4. Ko wool or hair of the kinds named in schedules B or C shall ho sorted except 
mran efficient sorting; board, with mechanical exhaust draft, and in a room set apart 
fcrthe purpose, in which no work is carried on other than sorting and tlie packing of 
die wool or hair sorted therein. 

No wool or hair of the kinds numbered (1) and (2) in Schedule A shall be sorted 
ocept in the damp state and after being washed. ^ 

No damaged wo(U or hair of the kinds named in the scheilules shall ho sorted except 
riter being washed. 

For the purpose of this resulation, no sorting l>nanl shall be deeme<l to he cflicicnt 
mien it complies with the lollowing conditions: 

The sorting board shall comprise a screen of open wirowork, and benoath it at all 
MrtB a clear space not less than 3 inches in de])th. Below the center of the screen 
ttere shall be a funnel, measuring not less than 10 inc'h(>s across the top. leading? to an 
extraction ^aft, and tho arrangements sliall be such tliat all dust falling tlirough the 
neen and not carried away by the exhaust can be swept dir<'ctly into the funnel. 
The draft shall be maintained in constant efiu*iency wliilst the sorters are at work, 
md shall be such that not less than 75 cubic feet of air per minute are draANni by the 
kn from beneath each sorting board. 

5. No wool or hair of the kinds nam(>d in the schedules sliall be willowed except in 
ID efficient wUlowing machine, in a room s<'t apart for the pur|)ose, in which no work 
other than willowing is carried on. 

For the purpose of this regulation, no willowing machine shall be deemed to be 
efficient unless it is provided with mechanical exhaust draft so arranged as to draw 
the dust away from the workmen and prc^vent it from entering the air of the room. 

6. No bale of wool or hair shall be stoned in a sorting room: nor any W(m)1 or hair 
except in a space effectually screened off firom the sorting nnnn. 

Xo wool or nair shall be stored in a "willowing r(M)in. 

7. In each sorting room, and exclusive of any portion scnM'ned off, there shall be 
aOowed an air space of at least 1,000 cubic feet f()r each person emploved therein. 

8. In each room in which sorting, willowing, or combing is carried on. suitable 
inlets from the open air, or other suitable source, shall be provided and arranged in 
mch a way that no person employed shall be exposed to a direct draft from any air 
inlet or to any draft at a temperature of less than 50® F. 

The temperature of the room shall not, during working hours, fall ])elow 50° l'\ 

9. All bags in which wool or hair of the kinds named in the schedules has been 
imported ehall be picked clean, and not bnished. 

&. All pieces oi skin, scab, and clippings or shearings shall be removed daily from 
the sorting room, and shall be disinfected or destroyed. 

11. The dust earned by the exhaust draft from opening screens, sorting boards, 
willowing or other dust extracting machines and shafts shall ]>e discharged into prop- 
erly constructed receptacles, and not into Uic open air. 

Each extracting shaft and the space beneath the sorting boards and opening screens 
shall be cleaned out at least once in every w(?ek. 

The dust collected as above, together with the sweepings from the opening, sorting, 
and willowing rooms, shall be removed at h^ast twice a week and burned. 

The occupier shsdl provide and maintain 8uita])le overalls and respirators, to be 
worn by the persons engaged in collecting and removing the dust. 

Such overalls shall not be taken out of the works or warehouse, either for washing, 
repairs, or any other purpose, unless they have been steeped overnight iu boiling 
water or a disinfectant. 

12. The floor of every room in which opening, sorting, or willowing is carried on 
shall be thoroughly sprmkled daily with a disinfectant solution after work has ceased 
for the day, and shall be swept immediately after sprinkling. 

13. The wsIHb and ceilings of every room in which opening, sorting, or willowing 
18 carried on shall be limewashed at least once a year, and cleansed at least once 
witihin every six months, to date from the time when they were last cleansed. 

14. The following requirements shall apply to every room in which unwashed wool 
or hair of the Idnds named in the schedules alter being opened for sorting, manufactur- 
ing, or washing purposes is handled or storcQ: 

(a) Sufficient ana suitable washing accommodation shall be pn)vided outside the 
rooms and maintained for the use of all persons employed in such rooms. The washing 
conveniences shsdl comprise soap, nailbrushes, towels, and at least one basin for 
every five peisons employed as above, each basin being fitted with a waste pipe and 
having a oonstaiit supply of water laid on. 
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(b) S^uitable places shall be provided outside the n)oni0 in which pensoiis emplojred 
in such rooms can deposit food and. clothing pot off dtnitiig' working heunh 

(e) Na peiBoik shall' be allowed to pBepaae- or partake et feed in any such roonu i; 

Suoits^le and sufficient meal roemv aacommodadon iriiaS: be pj^ovided for woi^saay i 

employed in such rooms. s 

(d) No peraen. h&vuig any open cut or sore shall be employed in. any such looini- ti 

The requirements- in* pafstgra^h: (c) shall ac>ply also to evevy roem. in which ao^ ii 

woeL on hair of. the kinds- named in the scheduler m casded ov stoced. ^ 

15. Requisites for treating scratches and slight wounds- shall be kept at hMid^ i 

16. The occupier shaU aHow any HL M. ine^eetoi»of factorieff to takie at any time^ i 
for the purpose of examination, sufficient samplear of any woel or hair used om ib» j 
premises. 

Duties of persons employed. , 

17. No bale of wool or hair of the kinds named in. the schedulea shail be opened^ ' 
otherwise than as permitted by paragraph I of Eegulation: 1, and no bale o£ wool or • 
hair of the kinds named m S-chiedlulc Ji snail be opened except s^er thorough steeping 
in water. 

It on opening' a bale any damaged wool or hair of the kinds named in the- schediuleft 
is discovered, the- penK)n. opening the bale e&aOl immediately report, thje discovery to. 
the foreman,. 

18-.. No wool or hair of the kinds named in SchieduIiB K ^ioJL be opeuiad otherwifle 
than as permitted by Regulation 2. 

19. No wool or hair of the kindft named in the schedulie^ shall be serted otherwise 
than, as permitted by Regulation 4^ • 

20. ^lO wool or hair of the kinds named in the schedulcflh shall, be wiUbwed except 
as permitted by Regulation 5u. 

21.. Every pensou: employed in a room in wkLch. un.waahed wool or haCr of the kinds 
named in. the schedules is stored, or handled shall observe the following req^urement&K 

(a) Me shall wash, his hands before partaking: of food, or leaving. tEe premises 

(h) He shall not depoat in any such. lo&mx any ardcle of clothing, put off during, 
working hours. 

He shaU wean suitable overalls while at work, and shall remove them, before partak- 
ing of food or leaving: the premises. 

{c) Iflie has any open cut ov sore, he shall report the &ct ait once to the foreman,, and 
shau not work ik such, a. room.. 

No person employed in. any sucli room or in. any room; in. wMch wool or hair of the 
kinds named in the schedule is either caidjed or stored shaU psepace or partake of any 
food therein, or bring any food therein, 

22. Persons enga^d in coUectihg or removing, dkisb shall w.ear tLs oveisdis as re- 
quired by Regulation 11. 

Such overafls shall not be taken, out of the works or warehouse either for washing^ 
repairs, or any other purpose, unless they have been steeped overni^^ in boiling 
water or a disinfectant. 

23. n any fan, or any other applianee for the carrying: out of these seguIatiJons, is 
out of order ^ any workman becoming, aware of the dtef^t shall immediately report 
the fact to the foreman. 

H. J.. Gi-A©aDOKE, 
One of Mis J^jesty's Fnncipal Searetarm of&UUe. 

HoBTE Officb, Whiti^uM, t2th Deeembery 1905. 

Schedule A 

(Wool or hair required to be steeped in the bale before being: opened.) 

1. Van mohair. 

2. Persian locks. 

3. Persian or so-called Perfisan (including Kaaadi and Bagdad) if not subiected to 
the process of sorting or willowing. 

Schedule E. 

("Wool or hair required to be opened either after steeping or over an effieient opening 
screen.) 

Alpaca. • 

Fell tan. 

East Indian cashmere. 

Russian. caoLel hair. 

Pekin camel hair. 

Persian^ or so-called Persian (including Karadl and B^diBid) if subxected to Uie ' 
process of sorting or wilTowing. 
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StheduU C. 

(Wool or hair not needing to be opened over an opening scroon but required to be 
[■tod over a board provided with downward draught.") 

AH mohair other than van mohair. 

KoTE. — ^The danger against which those ro^ilation? are directed i.s that of anthrax — 

liittJ disease affectin certain animals, whi(?h may b<^ convoy<>d inmi thtMu to man 

If tlie handling of woob or haiis from animala whi<'h have died of the diM'SHO. The 

pmiof the diBease (anthrax sporeH) are found in the dunt attaching to tlie wool, 

ffiithe excrement, and in the subetance of the piecoH of ttkin, and may n*niain active 

kyetn. In tlua country and Australia anthrax is rare, cunt<e<iuemly there is little 

Ifamrin handling wools from the sheep of th(*^^' two countries, but in China, Persia, 

Mey, Kiusia, the East Indies, and in many other parts of the world, the disoafie is 

I moon, and irJected fleeces or locks (which may not ditYiT from othtTH in app(^rance) 

teoften shipped to Great Britain. Hence, in liandling foreign <lry woold and hair, 

' Ikeibove regulations should be carefully olieerved. Cireat^y w(k>18 are comparatlvt^ly 

he from dust and therefore little risk is incurnnl in handling them. The disieam' is 

aununicated to man sometimes by breathing or H^-allowiiig tht.' dust from tlu^' 

mbor hair, and sometimes by the poi^m hHlgine in s<ime ixiint where the t^kin is 

Uen, such as a fresh scratch or cut, or a pcratnied pimple, or even cliapped han<Is. 

lids happens more readily oa tho uncovertnl parts ui the Ixniy, the liand, arm, face, 

■dmost frequently of all, on the neck, owing either to inflated wool rubbing against 

the bare skin, or to duet from such w(m>I alight inj^ on th<' raw purfu<'e. iUit a raw 

■fKe covered by clodiing is not free from risk, for the dust lodging upon the clotlies 

■ay Booner or later work its way to tho skin U^neath. Infe(*tion may also be brought 

about by rubbing or scrati^ng a pimple with hand or nail carrying the anthrax pois(m. 

Tae of the nsilbrush, and frequent washing an<l lathing of the whole l)ody, especially 

of the arms, neck, and head, will lessen th(* chance (»f contracting anthrax. 

The first symptom of anthrax is usuallv a small inflamed swelling like a pimple or 




and effective medical treatment in the early stag(*. while the poison is still confined 
to the pimple. Hence, it is of the utmost importance that a doctor sliould be at oiice 
OQBsulted if there is any suspicion of infection. 

Fla.x axd Tow SriNNixtj and Weaving. 

TThereas the processes of spinning and weavinp: flax and tow and tho pn^cessea 
incidental thereto have been certilied in piirsuan<<.' of section 79 of the Factory and 
Wbrkshop Act, 1901, to be dangerous: 

I hereby in pursuance of the powers confc^rred on nie by that act make the following 
regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories in which tho processes 
Dimed above are carried on, and to all wfwksnops in which the processes (»f roughing, 
mrting, or hand-hackline of flax or tow are earned on. 

These r^^lations shaU come into force on the 1st day of Febniary, 1007. 

Provided that in the case of all rooms in which roughing r)r hand-hackling is now 
carried on, and in which there is respectively {n) no system of local mechanical 
exhaust ventilation, or (6) no artificial means of regulating tho temperature, Rc^ila- 
tions 2 and 3, respectively, shall not come into force until the 1st day of February', 1908. 

In these regulations — 

"Degrees" means degrees on tho Fahrenheit scale. 

"Roughing, sorting, hand-hackling, machine-hackling, carding, and preparing'* 
mean those processes in the manufacture of flax or tow. 
It shaQ be the duty of the occupier to observe Part 1 of those regulations. 
It shall be the duty of all persons employed to observe? Part II of these regulations. 

Part I. — Diifus of otrnpicrs. 

1. In every room in which persons are employed the arrangements shall be such 
that dnrinff working hours the proportion of c^arbonic acid in the air of the room shall 
not exceed 20 vriumes per 10,000 volumes of air at any time when gas or oil is used 
for lighting (or within one hour thereafter) or 12 volumes per 10,000 when electric 
lig^t IB used (or within one hour thereafter) or 9 volumes per 10,000 at any other time. 

Provided that it shall be a suihcient compliance with this n^gulation if the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid in the air of the room does not exceed that of tho open air out?ide 
by more than 6 volumes per 10,000 volumes of air. 
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2. In every room in which roughing, sorting, or hand-hackling is carried on, and in 
every room in which machine-hackling, carding, or preparing is carried on, and in 'a 
which dust is generated and inhaled to an extent likely to cause injury to the health c 
of the workers, elficient exhaust and inlet ventilation shall be provided to secure that ^^ 
the dust is drawn away from the workers at, or as near as reasonably possible to, the ■« 
point at which it is generated. 

For the purposes of this regulation the exhaust ventilation in the case of hand- r 

hackling, rougning, or sorting shall not be deemed to be efficient if the exhaust <^ 

opening at the back of the hackling pins measures less than 4 inches across in any :; 

direction, or has a sectional area of less than 50 square inches, or if the linear velocity vw 

of the draught passing through it is less than 400 feet per minute at any point within - 
a sectional area of 50 square inches. 

3. In every room in which hand-hackling, roughing, sorting, machine-hackling, 
carding, or preparing is carried on, an accurate thermometer shall be kept affixed; 
and the arrangements shall be such that the temperature of the room shall not at any ._, 
time during working hours where hand-hackling, roughing, or machine-hackUng is '1 
carried on, fall below 50 degrees, or where sorting, carding, or preparing is carried on • ,^ 
below 55 degrees; and that no person employed shall be exposed to a direct draft from ;' 
any air inlet, or to any draft at a temperature of less than 50 degrees. 

rrovided that it shall be a sufficient compliance with this regulation if the heating 
apparatus be put into operation at the commencement of work, and if the required 
temperature be maintained after the expiration of one hour from the commencement 
of work. 

4. In every room in which wet-spinning is carried on, or in which artificial humidity 
of air is produced in aid of manufacture, a set of standardized wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers shall be kept affixed in the center of the room or in such other position as 
may be directed by the inspector of the district by notice in writing, and shall be 
maintained in correct working order. 

Each of the above thermometers shall be read between 10 and 11 a. m. on every day 
that any person is employed in the room, and again between 3 and 4 p. m. on every 
day that any person is employed in the room after 1 p. m., and each reading shall be 
at once entered on the prescribed form. 

The form shall be hung up near the thermometers to which it relates, and shall be 
forwarded, duly filled in, at the end of each calendar month to the inspector of the 
district. Provided that this part of this regulation shall not apply to any room in which 
the difference of reading between the wet and dry bulb thermometers is never less 
than 4 degrees, if notice of intention to work on that system has been given in the 
prescribed form to the inspector for the district, and a copy of the notice is kept affixed 
in the room to which it applies. 

5. The humidity of the atmosphere of any room to which Kegulation 4 applies 
shall not at any time be such that the difference between the readings of the wet and 
dry bulb thermometers is less than 2 degrees. 

6. No water shall be used for producing humidity of the air, or in wet-spinning 
troughs, which is liable to cause injury to the health of the persons employed or to 
yield effluvia; and for the purpose of this regulation any water which absorbs from 
acid solution of permanganate of potash in four hours at 60 degrees more than 0.5 
grain of oxygen per gallon of water, shall be deemed to be liable to cause injury to the 
health of the persons employed. 

.7 . Efficient means shall be adopted to prevent the escape of steam from wet-spinning 
troughs. 

8. The pipes used for the introduction of steam into any room in which the temper- 
ature exceeds 70 degrees, or for heating the water in any wet-spinning trough, shall, 
so far as they are within the room and not covered by water, be as small in diameter 
and as limited in length as is reasonably practicable, and shall be effectively covered 
with nonconducting material. 

9. Efficient splasn guards shall be provided and maintained on all wet-spinning 
frames of 2J incn pitch and over, and on all other wet-spinning frames unless water- 
proof skirts, and bibs of suitable material, are provided by the occupier and worn by 
the workers. 

Provided that if the chief inspector is satisfied with regard to premises in use prior 
to 30th June, 1905, that the structural conditions are such that splash guards can not 
conveniently be used, he may suspend the requirement as to splash euards. Such 
suspension shall only be allowed by certificate in writing, signed by the cnief inspector, 
and shall be subject to such conditions as may be stated in tne certificate. 

10. The floor of every wet-spinning room shall be kept in sound condition, and 
drained so as to prevent retention or accumulation of water. 
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"11. There shall be provided for all porsons oniploycMl in an^' rcwm in which wot- 
ipuming is carried on, or in which artilidal hinni<lity of air is prtMlucod in aid of 
manufacture, suitable and convenient ac'nmimodation in -which to koop the clothing 
taken off before starting work, and in the case of a building cn»ct(Kl aft or 80th Juno, 
1905, in which the difference between the readings of the wet an<l <lrv bulb thcrmom- 
rtefs is at any time less than 4 degre(»fl, puch accomuKKlation shall be provided in 
doakrooms ventilated and kept at a 8uital)le temperature and eitualed in or near the 
lorkioonis in question. 

12. Suitable and efficient respirators shall be pn>vid<'d for the use of the persons 
employed in machine-hackling, preparing, and carding. 

Pakt II. — Duties of penons employed. 

13. All persons employed on wet-spinning frames without ofTiciont splash guards 
dball wear the skirts and bibs provided by the occupier in pursuance of Regulation 9. 

14. No person shall in any way interfere, without the concurrence of the occu])ier 
or manager, with the means and appliances provided for ventilation, or for th(» removal 
of dust, or for the other purposes of these rt^ulat i< )ns. 

II. J. Gladstone, 
0?i€ of His ^faj(8t}/s Principal Secretaries of State. 

Home Office, Whitehall, 2Gth February, lOuC. 

Fn.E Cutting by Hand. 

Whereas the process of file cutting by hand has been certified in pursuance of section 
79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be dangen)U8: 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers confemnl on me by that act, make the following 
regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and workshops (including 
tenement ketones and tenement workshops) or ])arts thereof in which the process of 
file cutting by hand is carried on: Provide<l that the chief inspector of factories may 
by certificate in writing exempt from all or any of these regulations any factory or 
wwkahop in which he is satisfied that the be<ls used are of such composition as not to 
entail cbuiger to the health of the persons employed. 

1. The numbcar of stocks in any room shall not be more than one stock for every 350 
cubic feet of air space in the room; and in calculating air space for the purpose of this 
regulation any space more than 10 feet alwve the floor of the room shall not be reckoned. 

2. After the 1st day of January, 1904, the distance betwc^en the stocks measured 
from the center of one stock to the center of the next shall not ])e less than 2 feet 6 
inches, and after the Ist day of January, 1905, the said distance shall not be less than 3 
feet. 

3. Every room shall have a Bul)stantial fl(X)r, the whohi of whi(;h shall be covered 
with a wauiable material, save that it shall be optional to leave a space not exceding 6 
inches in width round the base of each stock. 

The floor of every room shall be kept in good repair. 

4. Efficient inlet and outlet ventilators shall be provided in every room. The 
inlet ventilators shall be so arranged and placed as not to cause a direct draft of incom- 
ingair to &11 on the workmen employed at the stocks. 

The ventilators shall be kept in good repair and in working order. 

5. No pwson shall interfere with or impede the working of the ventilators. 

6. Sufficient and suitable washing conveniences shall be provided and maintained 
for the use of the file cutters. The washing conveniences shall be under cover and 
shall comprise at least one fixed basin for every ten or less stocks. Every basin shall 
be fitted with a waste pipe discharging over a drain or into some receptacle of a capacity 
atleast equal to onegallon for every file cutter using the basin. Water shall be laid on to 
every Iraunn either nnom the main or from a tank of a capacity of not less than 1 \ gallons 
to every worker suppUed from such tank. A supply of clean water shall be kept in 
the said tank while work is going (m at least sufficient to enable every worker suj^plied 
from such tank to wash. 

7. The walls and ceiling of every room, except such parts as are painted or varnished 
OT made of glazed brick, shall be limewashed once in every six months ending the 
30th of June and once in every six months ending the 3 ist of December. 

8. The floor and such parts of the walls and ceiling as are not limewashed and the 
benches shall be cleansea once a week. 

9. If the factory or workshop is situated in a dwelling house the work of file cutting 
shall not be carried on in any room which is used as a sleeping place or for cooking or 
eating meals. 

37691— No. 75—08 20 
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10. Every file cutter shall when at work wear a long apron reaching from the shoul- 
ders and neck to below the knees. The apron shall be kept in a cleanly state. 

11. A copy oi these regulations and an abstract of the provisions of ♦he Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, shall be kept affixed in the factory cmt workshop in a conspicuous 
place. 

12. It shall be the duty ol the occupier to carry out Regulations 1, 2, 3^ 4, 6, 7, and 
11; except that, in any room in a tenement factory or tenement workshop which is let 
to more than one occupier, it shall be the duty of the owner to caxry out these regula- 
tions, except the last clause of Regulation 6, which shall be carried out by the occu- 
piers. 

It shall be the duty of the occupier or occupiers to carry out Regulation 8. 
It shall be the duty of the occupier or occupiers and of every workman to observ^e 
Regulations 5, 9, and 10. 
These regulations shall come into force on the Ist day of September, 1903. 

A. Akers-Douglas, 
One of His Majesty^ s Priiwipal Secretaries of State. 

Home Office, WTiitehall, 19th June, 190S, 

Special Rules for the Bottling of Aerated Water. 

(Form 273— A 1/3/01.) 
Duties of occupiers. 

1. Thev shall provide all bottlers with face guards, masks, or veils of wire gauze. 
They snail provide all wirers, sighters, and labelers with face guards, masks, or veils 

of wire gauze, or goggles. 

2. They shall provide all bottlers with full-length gauntlets for both arms. 

They snail provide all wirers, sighters, and labelers with gauntlets for both armB, 
protecting at least half of the palm and the space between the thumb and forefinger. 

3. They shall cause all macnines for bottling to be so constructed, so placed, or so 
fenced, as to prevent as far as possible, during the operation oi fillii^ or corkii^, a 
fragment of a bursting bottle from striking any lx>ttler, wirer, sights, lab«ler, or washer. 

Duties of persons employed. 

4. All bottlers shall, while at work, wear face guards, maflks, or veib of wire gauze. 
All wirers, sighters, and labelers shall, while at work, wear face guards, inasks, or 

veils of wire gauze, or goggles; except labelers when labeling bottles standing in cases. 

5. All bottlers shall, while at work, wear on both arms, lull-length gauntlets. All 
wirers, sighters, and labelers shall, while at work, wear on both arms gauntlets pro- 
tecting at least half of the palm and the space between the thumb and forefinger; 
except labelers when labeling bottles standing in cases. 

Arthub Whitblegge, 
H. M. Chief Inspeetor of Fadaries. 
August, 1897. 

These rules are required to be posted up in conspicuous places in the factory or 
workshop to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons 
employed. Any person wno willfully injures or defaces them is liable to a jjenalty of 
five pounds [|24.33]. Occupiers of factories and workshops, and persons employed 
therein, who are bound to ooserve any special rules, are liable to penalties for non- 
compliance (Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, sections 9 and 11). 

The employer is required to provide the articles mentioned in liie ruJ^, and to take 
all reasonable precautions to the best of his power to enforce their use, but the respon- 
sibility for the actual wearing of them rests with the person employed. 

Spixnixg by Self- Acting Mules. 

Whereas certain machinery used in the process of spinning in textile factories, and 
known as self-acting mules, has been certified, in pursuance of section 79 of the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be dangerous to life and limb; 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make the following 
regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories or parts thereof in which 
the process of spinning by means of self-acting mules is carried on: 

1. In these regulations the term "minder" means the person in charge ol a self- 
acting mule for the time being. 
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2. Save aa hereinafter provide<l it Bhall ho tho duty oi the occupier of a factory to 
observe Fart I of these regulations: pn)vi(led that it shall l>e the duty of tlie owner 
(whether or BOt he is one of the occupierH) of a tenement factory t«) olMerve Part I of 
these regulations, except so far as relates U) such parts of the machinery as are supplied 
by the occupier. 

It shall be the duty of the persons employed to ohserve Part II of these rcgukttions, 
but it shall be the duty of the occupier, for the ])ur])<)flo of enforcing their oliservance, 
to keep a copy of the regulations in legible chanu'tors aliixed in every mule room, in 
a conspicuous position wnere they may be conveniently read. 

Part I. — Ihdies of ocat piers. 

3. After January l«t, 1906, the following parts of every self-acting mule shall be 
securely fenced as far as is reasonably practicable, unless it can be shown that by their 
poRtion or ccmBtruction they are equally safe to every i)er8on eniployeil as they would 
be if securely fenced. 

(a) !^K?k shaft scrolb and carrier pulleys and draw band pulleys. 
ih) Front and back carriage wheels. 

\e) FaD^-fltope. 
yt) Quadrant pinions. 

(r) Back ol headstocks, including rim pulleys and taking-in scrolls. 
\^) Rim l^md tightening pulleys, other than })late wheels, connected with a self- 
acting mule efected after January 1st, 1900. 

Part II. — IHttUs of ptrsons employed, 

4. It Bhall be the duty of the minder of every self-acting mule to take all reasonable 
care to ensure: 

(o^ That no child cleans any part or under any part thereof whilst the mule is in 
motion by the aid of mechanical power. 

(b) That no woman, young person, or child works between the fixed and traversing 
parla thereof whilst the mule is in motion by the aid of mechanical power. 

(c) That no peison is in the space between the fixed and traversing parts thereof 
anleBB the mule is stopped on the outward run. 

5. No self-acting mule shall be started or restarted except by the minder or at his 
express oider, nor imtil he has ascertained that no person is in the space between the 
fixed and traversing parts thereof. 

A. Akers-Douglas, 
On€ of Ilia Majesty^ s PH/neipal Secretaries of State, 

Home Ofmck, Whitehall, 17 Ih October, 1906, 

Loading Goods ox Docks and Wharves. 

Whereas tho processes of loading, unloading, moving, and handling goods in, on, 
car at any dock, wharf, or quay, and the procossis of loading, unloading, and coaling 
any ship in any dock, harbor, or canal have been certified in pursuanc^e of section 
79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to be dangerous: 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred un me by that act, make the fol- 
lowing r^olations for the protection of persons employed in the processes or in any 
of them, and direct that they shall apply to all clocks, wharves, quays, and ships 
as aforesaid. 

These regulations shall come into force on the 1st of January, 1905, except that 
so much of Regulations 6 and 8 as require structural alterations shall come into force 
on the 1st of January, 1908. 

Nothing in Parts 11 to VI, inclusive, of those regulations shall apply to the unloading 
of fish from a vessel employed in the eatching of fish. 

The secretary of state may bv order in writing exempt from all or any of the regu- 
lations and for such time and subject to such conditions as he may prescTibe any docks, 
wharves, or quays in respect of which application for such exemption shall have been 
made to him by the department ot agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland 
or by the congested districts board for Ireland. 

Dejlnitions. 
In these regulations: 

**ProceaBe8 means the processes alx)ve mentioned; or any of them. 
"Person employed" means a person employed in the above processes or any of 
them« 
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"Shallow canal" includes any of the following parts cf a canal, canalized river, 
non tidal river, or inland navigation: 

(a) Any part having no means of access to tidal waters except through a lock not 
exceeding ninety feet in length; 

(h) Any part not in frequent use for the processes; and 

(c) Any part at which the depth of water within fifteen feet of the edge does not 
ordinarily exceed five feet. 

Duties. 

It shall be the duty of the person having the general management and control 
of a dock, wharf, or quay to comply with Part I of these regulations; provided that 
if any other person has the exclusive right to occupation of any part of the dock, 
wharf, or quay, and has the general management and control of such part the duty 
in respect of that part shall devolve upon that other person; and further provided 
that tnis part of those regulations shall not apply to any shallow canal. 

It shall be the duty oi the owner, master, or officer in charge of a ship to comply 
with Part II of these regulations. 

It shall be the duty of the owner of machinery or plant used in the processes, and 
in the case of machinery or plant carried on board a ship not being a snip registered 
in the United Kingdom it shall also be the duty of the master of such ship, to comply 
with Part III of these regulations. 

It shall be the duty of every person who by himself, his agents, or workmen carries 
on the processes, and of all agents, workmen, and persons employed by him in the 
processes, to comply with Part IV of these regulations. 

It shall be the duty of all persons, whether owners, occupiers, or persons employed, 
to comply with Part V of these regulations. 

Part Vl of these regulations shall be complied with by the persons on whom the 
duty is placed in that part. 

PART I. 

1. The following parts of every dock, wharf, or quay shall, as far as is practicable, 
having regard to the traffic and working, be securely fenced so that the height oi 
the fence shall be in no place less than two feet six inches, and the fencing shall be 
maintained in good condition ready for use. 

(a) All breaks, dangerous corners, and other dangerous parts of edges of a dock, 
wharf, or quay. 

(6) Both sides of such footways over bridges, caissons, and dock gates as are in 
general use by persons employed, and each side of the entrance at each end of such 
footway for a sufficient distance not exceeding five yards. 

2. Provision for the rescue from drowning of persons employed shall be made and 
maintained, and shall include: 

(a) A supply of life-saving appliances, kept in readiness on the wharf or quay, 
which shall be reasonably adequate having regard to all the circumstances. 

(6) Means at or near the suriace of the water at reasonable intervals, for enabling 
a person immersed to support himself or escape from the water, which shall be rear 
sonably adequate having regard to all the circumstances. 

3. All places in which persons employed are employed at night, and any danger- 
ous parts of the regular road or way over a dock, wharf, or (juay, forming the approach 
to any such place from the nearest highway, shall be efficiently lighted. 

Provided that the towing path of a canal or canalized river snAll not be deemed 
to be *' an approach, '^ for the purpose of this regulation. 

PART n. 

4. If a ship is lying at a wharf or quay for the purpose of loading or unloading or 
coaling there shall be means of access for the use of persons employed at such times 
as they have to pass from the ship to the shore or from the shore to the ship as follows: 

(a) Where a gangway is reasonably practicable a gangway not less tluoi 22 inches 
wide, properly securea, and fenced throughout on each side to a clear height of two 
feet nine inches by means of upper and lower rails, taut ropes or chains, or by other 
equally safe means. 

(b) In other cases a secure ladder of adequate length. 

Provided that nothing in this regulation shall be held to apply to cargo stages or 
cargo gangways, if other proper means of access is provided in conformity with these 
regulations. 
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Provided that as regards any sailing vessel not exceeding 250 tons net registered 
tonnage and any steam vessel not exceeding 150 tons gross registered tonnage this 
r(^ulation shall not apply if and while the conditions are such that it is possible with- 
out undue risk to pass to and from the ship without the aid of any special appliances. 

5. If a ship is alongside any other ship, vessel, or boat, and persons employed have 
to pass from one to the other, safe means of access shall be provided for their use, 
unless the conditions are such that it is possible to pass from one to the other without 
imdue risk without the aid of any special appliance. 

If one of such ships, vessels, or boats is a sailing barge, flat, keel, lighter or other 
similar vessel of relatively low free board the means of access shall be provided by 
the ship which has the higher free board. 

6. If the depth from the top of the coamings to the bottom of the hold exceeds 
six feet there shall be maintained safe means of access by ladder or steps from the 
deck to the hold in which work is being carried on, with secure hand -hold and foot- 
hold continued to the top of the coamings. 

In particular such access shall not be deemed to be safe: 

(a) Unless the ladders between the lower decks are in the same line as the ladder 
from the main deck, if the same is practicable having regard to the position of the 
lower hatchway or hatchways. 

(6) Unless the cargo is stowed sufficiently far from the ladder to leave at each rung 
of the ladder sufficient room for a man's feet. 

(r) If there is not room to pass between a winch and the coamings at the place where 
the ladder leaves the deck. 

{d) If the ladder is recessed under the deck more than is reasonably necessary to 
keep the ladder clear of the hatchway. 

7. When the processes are being carried on between one hour after sunset and one 
hour before sunrise (a) the places in the hold and on the decks where work is being 
carried on, and (6) the means of access provided in pursuance of Regulations 4 and 5, 
shall be efficiently lighted, due regard feeing had to the safety of the ship and cargo, 
of all persons employed and of the navigation of other vessels and to the dmy approved 
by-laws or regulations of any authority having power by statute to make by-taws or 
r^ulations subject to approval by some other authority. 

8. All iron fore and aft beams and thwart ship beams used for hatchway covering 
shall have suitable gear for lifting them on and off without it being necessary for any 
person to go upon them to adjust such gear. 

PART III. 

9. All machinery and chains and other gear used in hoisting or lowering in con- 
nection with the processes shall have been tested, and shall be periodically examined. 
All such chains shall be effectually softened by annealing or firing when necessary, 
and all half-inch or smaller chains m general use shall be so annealed or fired once m 
every six months. 

If the chains are part of the outfit carried by a seagoing ship it shall be a sufficient 
compliance with this regulation as regards softening by annealing or firing of half- 
inch or smaller chains, that no such chains shall be used unless they have been so 
annealed or fired within six months preceding. 

As regards chains, the safe-loads indicated by the test, the date of last annealing, 
and any other particulars prescribed by the secretary of state, shall be entered in a 
register which snail be kept on the premises, imless some other place has been approved 
in writing by the chief inspector. 

10. All motors, cog-wheels, chain and friction-gearing, shafting and live electric 
conductors used in the processes shall (unless it can be shown that by their position 
and construction they are equally safe to every person employed as they would be if 
securely fenced) be securely fenced so far as is practicable without impeding the safe 
working of the ship and without infringing any rec^uirement of the board of trade. 

11. The lever controlling the link motion reversing gear of a crane or winch used Ln 
the processes shall be provided with a suitable spring or other locking arrangement. 

12. Every shore crane used in the processes shall have the safe-load plainly marked 
upon it, ana if so constructed that the jib may be raised or lowered, either shall have 
attached to it an automatic indicator of safe-loads or shall have marked upon it a table 
showing the safe-loads at the corresponding inclinations of the jib. 

13. The driver's platform on every crane or tip driven by mechanical power and 
used in the processes shall be securely fenced, and shall be provided with safe means 
of access. 

■ 14. Adequate measures shall be taken to prevent exhaust steam from any crane or 
winch obscuring any part of the decks, gangways, stages, wharf, or quay, where any 
person is employed. 
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PART IV. 

15. Ko machinery or gear used in the processes, other than a crane, i^kall be loaded 
beyond the safe-load; nor a crane, unless secured with the written permission of the 
owner by plates or chains or otherwise. 

No load ^all be left suspended from a crane, winch, or other machine unless there 
is a competent person actually in charge of the machine while the load is so left. 

16. A boy under 16 shall not be employed as driver of a crane or windi, or to give 
signals to a driver, or to attend to cargo falls on winch-ends or winch-bodies. 

17. Where in connection with the processes goods are placed on a wharf or quay 
other than a wharf or quay on a shallow canal: 

(a) A clear passage leadmg to the means of access to the ship required by Regulation 
4 shall be maintained on the wharf or quay; and 

(6) If any space is left along the edge of the wharf or quay, it shall be at least three 
feet wide and clear of all obstructions other than fixed structures, plant and appliances 
in use. 

18. No deck-«tage or cargo-stage shall be used in the processes unless it is substan- 
tially and firmly constructed, and adequately supported, and, where necessary, 
securely fastened. 

No truck shall be used for carrying cargo between ship and shore on a stage so steep 
as to be unsafe. 
Any stage which is slippery shall be made safe by the use of sand or otherwise. 

19. Where there is more than one hatchway, if the hatchway of a hold exceeding 
seven feet six inches in depth measured from the top of the coamings to the bottom of 
the hold is not in use and the coamings are less than two feet six inches in height, it 
shall either be fenced to a height of three feet, or be securely covered. 

Provided that this regulation shall not apply during meal-times cmt other temporary 
mterruptions of work during the period of employment. 

And provided that until the Ist of January, 1908, the fencing may be the best the 
circumstances will allow without making structural alteration. 

Hatch coverings shall not be used in connection with the processes in the construc- 
tion of deck or cargo stages, or for any other purpose which may expose them to damage. 

20. No cargo BhaM be loaded by a fall or sling at any intermediate deck unless a 
secure landing platform has been placed across the hatcnway at that deck. 

PART V. 

21. No person shall, unless duly authorized, or in case of necessity, remove or inter- 
fere with any fencing, gangway, gear, ladder, life-saving means or appliances, lights, 
marks, stages, ot other things whatsoever, required by these regulations to be provided. 

*^2. The fencing required by Regulation 1 shall not be removed except to tne extent 
and for the period reasonably necessary for carrying on the work of the dock or ship, ch* 
for repairing aiiy fencing. If removed it shall be restored forthwith at the end of that 
period by the persons engaged in the work that necessitated its removal. 

PART VI. 

23. No employer of persons in the processes shall allow machinery ot gear to be used 
by such persons in the processes that does not comply with Part III of these regulations. 

24. If the persons whose duty it is to comply with Regulations 4, 5, and 7 fail so to do, 
then it shall also be the duty of the employers of the persons employed for whose use 
the means of access and the lights are required to comply with the said regulation 
within the shortest time reasonably jwacticable after sucn failure. 

25. The certificate of the ship's register and any other certificate or reeister referred 
to in these regulations shall be produced by the person in charge thereof on the appli- 
cation of any of H. M. inspectors of factories. 

A. Akkrs-Douglas, 
One of His Majesty^ s Principal Secretaries cf State. 

Home Office, Whitehall, 24th October, 1904. 

Factory Engines and Cars. 

Whereas the use of locomotives, wagons, and other rolling stock on lines of rail or 
sidings in any factory or workshop or any place to which the provisions of section 79 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, are applied by that act or on lines of rail or 
sidings used in connection with any factory, or worksnop or any place as aforesaid, 
and not being part of a railway within the meaning oi the Railway Employment 
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(preventioii ol accidents) Act, liXX). haB )>oen rertificMl in pursuance of the Baid section 
to be dang^roas: 

I hereby in punuance of the powers conferred upon me by that act make the follow- 
ingjegulatioiis and direct that they shall apply to all places' before mentioned. 

lliese regulations shall come into force on the 1st day of Janiiar>', 1907, except 
Regulations 1, 2, and 22, which sliall come into force on the Ist day of January, 1908. 

Subject to the exemptions below, it shall be the duty of (i) the occupier o! any fac- 
tory or workshop and any place to which any of the provisions of tne Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, are applied, and (ii) the occupier of any line of rails or sidings 
used in connection with a factory or workshop, or with any plate to which any of the 
provisioDS of the Factcwy and Workshop Act, 1901, are applieii, to comply with Part I 
ol these regulations. 

And it miall be the duty of every person who by himself, his agents or workmen, 
carries on any of the operations to which these regulations apply, and of all agents, 
workmen and persons employed to comply with Part II of these regulations. 

And it shall be the duty of every person who by himself, his agents, or workmen, 
carries on any of the operations to which these regulations apply, to comply with Part 
III of these regulations. 

In these regulations: 

Line of raib means a line of raiLs or sidings for the use of locomotives or wagons, 
except such lines as arc v.sed exclusively for (a) a gantry crane or traveling crane, or (t>) 
any enlarging machine or other apparatus or vehicle used exclusively in or about any 
actaai process of mannfactnre. 

Wagon includes any wheeled vehicle or non-self-moving crane on a line of rails. 

Locomotiye includes any wheeled motor on a line of rails use<l for the movement of 
wagons and any self-movine crane. 

Gantry means an elevated structure of wood, masonry, or metal, exceeding 6 feet in 
height and used for loading or imloading, which carries a line of rails, whereon wagons 
are worked hy mechanical power. 

Nothing in these regulations shall apply to: 

(a\ A Ime of rails of less than 3 feet ^uge, and locomotives and wagons used thereon. 

lb) A line of rails not worked by mechanical power. 

Ic) A line of rails inside a railway goods warehouse. 

(d) A line of rails forming part of a mine within the meaning of the Coal Mines Re^i- 
lation Act, 1887, or of a quarry within the meaning of the Quarries Art. 1894. not l)eing 
a line of raib within or used solely in connection with any factory or workshop not 
incidental to the maintenance or working of the mine or quarry or to the carr>'ing on of 
the humnesB thereof. 

(e) Pit banks of mines tt) which the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872, 
applies, and private lines of rails used in connection therewith. 

(/) Lines oi rails used in connection with factories or workshops, so far as they are 
outside the«factory or workshop premises, and used for running purposes only. 

(g) Wagons not moved by mechanical power. 

(A) Buudings in course of constniction. 

ii) Explosive Victories or workshops within the meaning of the Explos^ives Act, 1875. 

Ij) Alllinesand sidings on or used in connection with docks, wharves and quays not 
forming part of a factory or workshop as defined in section 149 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901. 

(k) Wagon or locomotive building or repairing shops, and all lines and sidings used 
in connection with such shops if such shops are in the occu]>ation of a railway company 
wilhin the meaning of the Regulation of Railway's Act, 1871. 

(f) Depots or car-sheds being parts of tramway or light railway undertakings author- 
ized by parliament, and used for the storage, cleaning, inspection or repair of tramway 
cars or light railway cars. 

PART I. 

1. Point rods and signal wires m such a position as to be a source of danger to persons 
employed shall be sufficiently covered or otherwise giuirdcd. 

2. Groond levers working points shall be so placed that men working them are clear 
of adjacent lines, and shall be i^laced in a position parallel to the adjacent lines, or in 
such other position, and be of such form as to cause as little obstruction as possible to 
persons employed. 

3. Lines of rails and points shall l)e periodically examined and kept in efficient 
order, having regard to the nature of the traffic. 

4. Every gantry shall })e properly (constructed and kept in proper repair. It shall 
have a properly fixed structure to act as a stop-blo<"k at any terminal point; and at 
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every part where persons employed have to work or pass on foot there shall be a suitable 
footway, and if such footway is provided between a line of rails and the edge of the 
^ntry the same shall so far as is reasonably practicable, having regard to the traffic 
and working, be securely fenced at such a distance from the line of rails as to afford a 
reasonably sufficient space for such persons to pass in safety between the fence and a 
locomotive wagon or load on the line of rails. 

5. Coupling poles or other suitable mechanical appliances shall be provided where 
required for the purpose of Regulation 11. 

6. Proper sprags and scotches when required shall be provided for the use of persons 
in charge of tne movement of wagons. 

7. Where during the period between one hour after sunset and one hour before 
sunrise, or in foggy weather, shunting or any operations likely to cause danger to per- 
sons employed are frequently carried on, efficient lighting shall be provided either 
by hand lamps or stationary lights as the case may requu'e at all points where necessary 
for the safety of such persons. 

8. The mechanism of a capstan worked by power and used for the purpose of traction 
of wagons on a line of rails shall be maintained in efficient condition and if operated by 
a treadle such treadle shall be tested daily before use. 

PART II. 

9. When materials are placed within 3 feet of a line of rails and persons employed 
are exposed to risk of injury from traffic by having to pass on foot over them or between 
them and the line, such material shall, as far as reasonably practicable, be so placed as 
not to endanger such persons, and there shall be adequate recesses at intervals of not 
more than 20 yards where the materials exceed that length. 

10. No person shall cross a line of rails by crawling or passing underneath a train or 
wagons thereon where there may be a risk of danger from traffic. 

11. Locomotives or wagons shall wherever it is reasonably practicable without 
structural alterations be coupled or uncoupled only by means oi a coupling pole or 
other suitable mechanical appliance, except where the construction of locomotives or 
wagons is such that coupling or uncoupling can be safely and conveniently performed 
without any part of a man's oody being within the space between the ends or buffers of 
one locomotive or wagon and another. 

12. Sprags and scotches shall be used as and when they are req^uired. 

13. Wagons shall not be moved or be allowed to be moved on a line of rails by means 
of a prop or pole, or by means of towing by a rope or chain attached to a locomotive 
or wagon moving on an adjacent line of rails when other reasonably practicable means 
can be adopted; provided that this shall not apply to the movement of ladles con- 
taining hot material on a line of rails in front of and adjacent to a furnace. 

In no case shall props be used for the above purpose unless made of iron, steel, or 
strong timber, hooped with iron, to prevent splitting. 

14. Where a locomotive pushes more than one wagon, and risk of injury may thereby 
be caused to persons employed, a man shall, wherever it is safe and reasonably practi- 
cable, accompany or precede the front wagon or other efficient means shall be taKen to 
obviate such risk. 

Provided that this regulation shall not apply to the following: 
(a) Fly shunting. 

(6) Movement of wagons used for conveyance of molten or hot material or other dan- 
gerous substance. 

15. No person shall be upon the buffer of a locomotive or wagon in motion unless 
there is a secure handhold and shall not stand thereon unless there is also a secure foot- 
place; nor shall any person ride on a locomotive or wagon by means of a coupling pole 
or other like appliance. 

16. No locomotive or wagon shall be moved on a line of rails until warning has been 
given by the person in charge to persons employed whose safety is likely to be endan- 
gered. 

Provided that this reflation shall not apply to a self-moving crane within a building 
or to a charging machine or other vehicle so long as it is used in or about any actual 
process of manufacture. 

17. WTiere persons employed have to pass on foot or work, no locomotive or wagon 
shall be moved on a line of rails during the period between one hour after sunset and 
one hour before sunrise, or in foggy weather, unless the approaching end, wherever it is 
safe and reasonably practicable, is distinguished by a suitable light or accompanied by 
a man with a lamp. 

Provided that this regulation shall not apply to the movement of locomotives or 
wagons within any area which is efficiently lighted by stationary li^ts. 
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18. The driver in charge of a locomotive, or a man preceding it on foot, shall give an 
efficient sound signal as a warning on approaching any level crossing over a line of rails 
r^ularl^r used by persons employed, or any curve where sight la intercepted, or any 
other point of danger to persons employed. 

19. A dai^ger signal snail be exhibited at or near the ends of any wagon or train of 
wagons undergoing repair wherever persons employed are liable to be endangered by an 
approaching locomotive or wagon. 

20. (a) The space immediately around such a capstan as mentioned in Regulation 8 
ehall be kept clear of all obstruction. 

(6) Such capstan shall not be set in motion until signals have been exchanged 
between the man in charge of the capstan and the man working the rope or cli^in 
attached to it. 

(c) No i>er8on under 18 years of age shall work such capstan. 

21. No person under the age of 18 shall be employed as a locomotive driver, and no 
person under the age of 16 shall be employed as a shunter. 

TART ni. 

22. All glass tubes or water gauges on locomotives or stationary boilers used for the 
movement of wagons shall be adequately protected by a covering or guard. 

H. J. Gladstone, 
One of Ills Majesty* 8 Principal Secretaries of State. 

Home Office, WkUehaUy 24th August, 1906, 
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EEGENT EEPOETS OF STATE BUBEAUS OF LABOE STATISTICS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
State of Illinois, 1904. David Ross, Secretary of Board of Com- 
missioners of Labor, viii, 665 pp. 

This report consists of two parts, as f oUows : Part I, manufactures 
of Illinois, 133 pages; Part 11, working time, earnings, and general 
conditions of coal miners, 527 pages. 

Manufactures. — This part presents the data collected and com- 
piled by the United States census of manufactures of Illinois, made 
in 1905. The statistics presented are mainly for the year ejiding 
December 31, 1904. Comparisons are also made with the United 
States census of manufactures for 1900. 

The following table presents, for the State, comparative statistics 
for the years 1904 and 1900: 

STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1904 COMPARED WITH 1900. 



iii 
i 

a. 

r 
* * 



Items. 


1904. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 


Number of establishments 


14,921 

$975,844,799 

54,521 

$60,559,678 


14,374 

$732,829,771 

40,964 

$40,549,245 


547 

$243,015,028 

13,557 

$20,010,433 


3.8 


Capital invested 


33.2 


Number of salaried officials, clerks, etc 


33.1 


Total paid in salaries 


49.3 






Average number of wage-earners: 

Males IG years of age or over 


314,091 

60,399 

4,946 


275,006 

47,922 

9,943 


39,085 

12, 477 

a 4, 997 


14.2 


Females 16 years oi age or over 


26.0 


Children under 16 years of age 


050.3 






Total 


379, 436 


332,871 


46,565 


14.0 






Amoimt paid in v/agcs to— 

Males IG years oi age or over 


$187,568,896 

19,893,360 

943,212 


$143,714,217 

13,580,271 

1,809,691 


$43,854,679 
6,313,089 
866,479 


30.5 


Females 16 years of age or over 


46.5 


Children under 16 years of age 


47.9 






Total 


$208, 405, 468 


$159, 104, 179 


$49,301,289 


31.0 






Miscellaneous expenses 


$172,185,567 
$840,057,316 

$1,410,342,129 


$118,047,771 
$681, 450, 122 

$1,120,868,308 


$64,137,796 
$158,607,194 

$289,473,821 


45.9 


Cost of materials used 


23.3 


Value of products, including custom work and 
reoairinEr 


25.8 







o Decrease. 

With the exception of the figures relating to the employment of 
children under 16 years of age, all of the items presented in the table 
show large increases in 1904 as compared with 1900. This decrease 
in the number of children employed (50.3 per cent) shows that the 
employment of child labor, especially in the larger manufacturing 
industries, is being rapidly lessened. 

In Chicago in 1904 there were 8,159 establishments engaged 
in manufacturing industries, representing an invested capital of 
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1637,743,474. There were employed by these estal)Hshmeiits 40,276 
salaried officials, clerks, etc., to whom wore paid salaries aggregating 
$45,601,201, and 241,984 wage-earners, to whojn were paid wages 
iggr^ating $136,404,696. Miscellaneous expenses amounted to 
196,298,031. The cost of materials used was $589,913,903, and the 
value of products was $957,886,217. 

In the six leading manufacturing industries of the city (electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, foundry and machine shop 
|M^ucts, furniture, iron and steel, printing and publishing, and 
daughtering and meat packing, wholesale) 1,884 establishments were 
engaged, representing an invested capital of $221,803,149. There 
were employed by these establishments 17,775 salaried oiTicials, clerks, 
etc., to whom were paid salaries aggregating $19,869,755, and 82,266 
wage-earners, to whom were paid wages aggregating $4§, 186,445. 
Miscellaneous expenses amounted to $35,514,610. The cost of 
matarials used was $318,815,853, and the value of products was 
$454,977,196. 

Working Time, Earnings, and General Conditions of Coal 
Miners. — ^This investigation, for the calendar year 1903, embraces 
21 of the coal-producing counties of the State, the mines canvassed 
being located at or contiguous to 58 cities and towns. Schedules 
were obtained from 10,426 workmen, of whom 8,818 were miners of 
coal and 1,608 other employees. The total workmen represented 37 
separate occupations, the 1,608 other than miners proper represent- 
ing 36 occupations. The data are presented in 1 6 tables. 

Stuninarizing the returns it was found that the average j^carly 
earnings of the 10,426 coal-mine employees was $541, while for the 
miners proper it was $527. The following statement shows for six 
wage groups the percentage of all employees and the percentage of 
miners propey whose yearly earnings fall within each specified group: 

PER CENT OP coal-mine EMPLOYEES WHOSE YEARLY EARNINGS FALL WITHIN 

CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAGE GROVrS. 



Employees. 



All oocupatioiis. 
Miners 



Numl)er. 



10.426 

8,«18 



Under 
SAW). 



43.32 
40.50 



]*er cent earning yeariy— 



8r)00or 
under 



$()00or 

under 

$700. 



STOOor 
under 
$800. 



I 



5800 or 
under 
S1,000. 




31,000 or 
over. 



1.73 
L33 



From the above it is seen that 67.05 per cent of the employees, all 
occupations considered, earn under $600 per annum, while for miners 
alone 70.74 per cent earn under S600 per annum. 

Of the total employees, 10,363 reported as to nativity, 5,825, or 
56.21 per cent, of theiiumber being native born and 4,538, or 43.79 
per cent, being foreign born. Of the foreign bom, 44.86 per cent 
were Austrians, Italians, Poles, and Russians, 50.30 per cent English, 
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French, German, Irish, Scotch, Swede, and Welsh, and the remainiii 
4.84 per cent were other foreign bom. Of the 8,775 miners wh 
reported as to nativity, 54.48 per cent were native bom and 45.52 .pi^_- 
cent foreign bom, and of the 1,588 other employees who reporter^ ^ 
as to nativity 65.74 per cent were native bom and 34.26 per cen?" 
foreign bom. 

Relative to stability of employment, it was found that of thi'^^ 
8,818 miners 765, or 8.68 per cent, had been employed less than I ^ 
years, 6,476, or 73.44 per cent, had been employed from 5 to 2t^^ 
years, and 1,577, or 17.88 per cent, had been employed from 25 to St^ 
years or over; and that of the 1,608 other employees 280, or 17.41"^ 
per cent, had been employed less than 5 years, 1,116, or 69.40 pet*^ 
cent, had been employed from 5 to 24 years, and 212, or 13.19 per centf'^ 
had been employed from 25 to 50 years or over. ;^ 

There were 24 employees (13 miners and 11 others) whose Ages weref^ 
reported as 16 years or under, 9,461 employees (7,988 miners and^ 
1,473 others) whose ages were reported as over 16 years but under 50/*"'^ 
and 941 employees (817 miners and 124 others) whose ages wei»-^l 
reported as 50 years or over. *^ 

Returns were received from 7,035 mine employees (6,023 miners*^ 
and 1,012 others) who owned and rented homes, this being 67.48 per ^ 
cent of the total employees considered. There were 3,128 employees '^'^ 
who owned homes of an average value of $1,016.60 each. Of this ''^ 
number 2,672 were miners who owned homes of an average value of ** 
$996.27 each, and 456 other employees who owned homes of an * 
average value of $1,132.45 each. There were 3,907 employees who ^ 
rented homes at an average yearly rental of $82.27 each. Of * 
this number 3,351 were miners wjio rented homes at an average 
yearly rental of $81.72 each, and 556 other employees who rented , 
homes at an average yearly rental of $85.60 each. -Homes to the 
number of 997 were rented from the mining companies, and to the 
number of 2,910 from individuals. In connection with the homes 
owned and rented are shown the materials (brick or wood) of which 
the buildings are constructed, the condition of homes and neighbor- 
hood surroundings, and the health of workmen and of families. 

Of the 10,426 coal-mine employees, 7,025 were married, 3,382 were 
single, and 19 were widowed. Of the 8,818 who were miners, 6,006 
were married, 2,793 were single, and 19 were Avidowed; and of the 1,608 
other employees, 1,019 were married and 589 were single. There were 
3,811 workmen who reported as to their children attending school, 
and the number of children so reported as attending or having 
attended school was 7,817 — 7,197 in public, 90 in private, and 530 in 
parochial schools. There were 889 other children of other than 
miners who were reported at work — 735 at work about the mines, 
145 at other employment, and 9 were learning trades. 
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mftatyseventh Annadl Report of the Bureau of Lahor Sfoti^cs and 
si m Inspedion of tTie State of ifiesouri, for the year ending Xo^^embtr o, 
I 1905. William Anderson, Cominisaioner. 476 pp. 

Tba following are the subjects prespnte<l in this rcpctrt: Surjilua 
Ipxlucts of counties, 75 pages; Govcmiiiont land in Missouri, 5 
; statistics of manufactures, 218 pi^;es; public utility plants, 
]i pages; labor organizations, 95 pi^;cs; free employment ollices, 
(pages; chronology of Missouri bureau of labor, 10 pt^^es; labor 
kn, 34 pages. 
Sdbflvs Pboducts. — Under this head are given for each of the 1 14 
coDuties of the State the surplus protUicts shipped in 1904, together 
nth the values of the same, which aggregate<l $240,486,463. 

Statistics of Manufactures. — Summarized returns covering 
3,336 establishments in 64 industrial groups show fur 1904 a total 
ioTfiBted. capital of $185,515,244, a total vahic of materials used of 
(211,702,438, and a total value of products of $348,344,052. During 
Uie year there were employed 116,964 males and 2S,958 females, and 
there was paid out in wages a total of $65,724,234. The greatest 
number of children under 10 years of age employed at any one time 
during the year waa 6,373- — 4,391 males and 1,982 females. 

The following table shows for 1904, for each of the 22 industries in 
the State, which paid out in wages during the year a total exceeding 
$1,000,000, number of establishments, capital invested, value of 
products, amount paid in wages, and number of employees by sex : 

BTATISTICe OF 33 MA.N0FACTUR1N0 INDUSTRIES, 1904. 
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The report contains additional tabks, which show for the various j 
industries the number and wages of salaried employees, by sex, and the 9 
classified weekly earnings of adult males, adult females, and ehildres. ){ 
under 16 years of age; and by occupations for skiiled labor in each i 
industry the number of males and females employed, weekly wages 
paid, hours of labor per day and per week, and wage changes during 
1904. ^ 

Public TJtilitt Plants. — This presentation shows, for 136^ tele^ 
phone companies, 81 electric Hght and power plants, 49" waterworks, , 
and 20 gas plants, capital invested, receipts and expenditures, num- 
ber of employees, wages paid, etc. In 1904 the telephone companies: 
paid $953,520 in wages to 911 male and 994 female employees, the 
electric Ught and power plants $244,406 in wages to 429 male and 7 ^ 
female employees, the waterworks $2,143,158 in wages to 1,271 male 3 
and 13 female employees, and the gas plants $979,360 in wages to 
3,319 male and 45 female employees. 

Labor Organizations. — This part of the report presents statistics 
for 1904 relative to the 624 labor organizations of the State. The 
membership of the organizations was 79,630 males and 2,403 females, 
a total of 82,033, or a decrease over 1903 of 16,069. Of the total 
adult wage-earners employed in the various trades represented, 80.82" 
per cent were organized. The average number of hours constituting- 
a day's work in 1904 was 9.21, as compared with 9.33 in 1903, wh2e 
the average minimum wage per hour in 1904 was 28.69 cents, as com- 
pared with 28.39 cents in 1903. During 1904 the average number of 
days employed was 258. On out-of-work, sick and accident, death, 
and strike benefits the organizations expended $319,243. Out-of- 
work benefits were paid by 40 organizations, sick and accident bene- 
fits by 144, death benefits by 334, and strike benefits by 362, The. 
average amount per week paid for sick and accident benefits was 
$4.72 and for strike benefits $5.51. The average amount of each 
death benefit paid was $110.11. There were 119 strikes and lockout* 
during the year, of which 63 were settled satisfactorily to the uiuons 
involved. The number of f>ersons involved was 8;98&, and the 
amount expended by the organizations in support of the strikes was 
$110,837. Wages aggregating $250,101 were lost to members 
through strikes during the year. Increase of wages during the year 
was reported by 40 organizations, reduction of hours of labor by IS.. 
Appeals for arbitration were made in 60 instances, resulting in the 60^ 
disputes being settled by that method. The unions reported 1,477 
accidents during 1904, of which 152 were fatal. 

Free Employment Offices. — Returns from the free employment 
offices, located in St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, for the year 
ending September 30, 1905, show 13,948 appUcations for positions 
(12,072 bj males and 1,876 by females), 14,204 appUcations for help 
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(10^86 for male help and 3,618 for female help), and that 8,400 posi- 
tions were filled (7,322 by males and 1,078 by females). 

Labob Laws. — ^This consists of a compilation of the various laws of 
the State relating to labor. 

NEW YORK. 

Sirih Annual Report of the Department of Lahor^ for the twelve months 
ended September SO, 1906. Transmitte<l to the legislature January 
2, 1907. P. Tecumseh Sherman, conmiissioner. Part I, 280 pp.; 
Part II, 275 pp. ; Part III, 487 i)p. ; Part IV, 804 pp. 

Part I consists of the annual report of the conmiissioner of labor 
relative to the operation of the department of labor, with rec(Mii- 
mendations on labor questions; preliminary reports of the l)ureau of 
factory inspection, the bureau of mediation and arbitration, and the 
final report of the free employment bureau in New York City; legis- 
lation and decisions of courts on questions affecting the interest of 
working people, and labor laws in force in the State October 1, 1906; 
Part II, Twenty-first annual report of the bureau of factory inspec- 
tion; Part III, Twentieth annual report of the bureau of mediation 
and arbitration; Part IV, Twenty-fourth annual report of the bureau 
of labor statistics. 

Fb££ Public Employment Bureau. — During the seven montlis 
from October 1, 1905, to April 30, 1906, at which time the bureau was 
abolished, there were 2,790 aj)j)licants (1,440 males and 1,350 females) 
for positions, and 2,255 aj)pHcations (571 for males and 1,684 for 
females) for help. The number of situations filled was 1,677, of 
which 433 were filled bv males and 1,244 by females. 

Tweniy-fourih Annual Beport of the Bureau of Labor SiatiMicSj for the 

year ending September 30, 1906, 

This part embraces the following subjects: economic conditions of 
labor, 40 pages; trade unions in 1906, 20 pages; sanitary conditions 
in the printing trade, 84 pages; appendixes containing statistical 
tables, 830 pages; regulations in use in England for dangerous or 
imhealthful industries, 50 pages; copies of forms used, (S pages. 

The State of Empjloymext. — ^This chapter presents a continuous 
record^ showing the number and percentage of members of labor 
unions unemployed in 1906, causes of and duration of idleness as 
reported by the oflicers of unions representing approximately one- 
fourth the membership of trade unions in the State, and comparative 
statistics for preceding years. The smallest number of unions 
reporting for any month in 1906 was 190 and the largest number was 
196; and the work people embraced 1)V these monthly reports A^aried 
from 84,639 to 94,571. From the returns it appears that the state 
of employment was more favorable in 1906 t\\aii m ^iWvcix ISi^^l^V^^"^^ 
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1904, or 1905. The percentage of unemployment for those reporting^iS 
for the five years being as follows: 1902, 14.8; 1903, 17.5; 1904, IS.gjta: 

1905, 11.2, and 1906, 9.3. With the exception of the metals, machin-_^- 
ery, and shipbuilding trades and the printing and binding trades, thesEC 
average percentage of unemployment was lower in 1906 than in any^^ 
of the four preceding years. .^r. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of unionists ^^ 
idle at the end of March and September, 1905 and 1906, by causes : -.^f 
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Wages and Earnings. — Returns received from trade unions for 
the year 1906 show that an average weekly increase of $1.91 in w^es ? 
was obtained by 77,799 males, and that 583 females obtained an j 
average weekly increase of $1,11, while 397 males suffered an average • 
weekly decrease of $1.90 in wages. 

The following table shows the average earnings for the first and 
third quarters and for six months, as reported by trade unions in 1906: 
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Trend of Wages. — ^Under this title the value of wages relative to 
their purchasing power is discussed. A table is presented for the year 
1897 and the years 1902 to 1906, showing the average daily wages of 
trade unionists in the several occupations. The average yearly earn- 
ings, ba.sed on the average daily earnmgs in connection with the 
average days of work per year, were $581 in 1897, and in 1906, $853, 
an iacrease of 47 per cent. 

HouKS OF Labor. — Of over 1,000,000 operatives employed in fac- 
tories visited during the year, 53.6 per cent were working less than 58 
hours per week. In 1901 the percentage of such employees working 
less than 58 hours per week was 38. Returns from workingmen's 
associations show that during the year 1906, 18,941 working people 
had their hours of labor reduced. The number of persons so benefited 
in 1906 was greater than for 1904 or 1905, but less than in the years 
1901 to 1903. No cases of increased hours were reported in 1906. 
The number affected by increased hours of labor for each of the five 
preceding years was 319 in 1901, 5,234 in 1902, 342 in 1903, 60 in 1904, 
and 722 in 1905. 

The following table shows, by industries, the reductions in hours of 
labor per week and the number of organized workers affected : 

REDUCTIONS IN WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR OF MEMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND MEMBERS AFFECTED, AS REPORTED BY LABOR UNIONS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1906. 
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TsADB Unions. — On September 30, i906, there were in the State 
2,420 oi^anizations, having a membership of 398,494. This is an 
increase for the year of 18 unions and 15,258 members. 
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The ToUowing table shows the number of unioDs, and the number'" 
of members, by sex, in each year from 1894 to 1900: ~ 

NUlfBER OF TRADE L'NI0K8 AND MEMBBKBHIP. BT SEX, UU TO !Me. '~ 
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Of the 2,420 unions, with a total membership of 398,494 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1906, 678 unions, having a membership of 260,008, were - 
locate<l in Xew York City. There were 19 unions with a member- • 
ship of 3,103 composedentirely of women, and in the unions composed 
of both males and females there were 8,522 female unionists, making 
a total of 11,625 female members of trade unions, of whom 6,210 were 
in the clothinj; and textile industries, 2,429 in the tobacco industries, 
and 1,341 in the printing and binding industries. 

The following table gives the membership of trade unions, by 
industries, on July 1 for the years IS94 and 1895, October 31, 1896, 
and September 30, for the years from 1897 to 1906: 
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UEMBGRaHIP OF TRADE UNION'S, BY INDirSTKIKS, ]4kt TO lOnr.-Coiieliidrd. 
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The number and membcrshij) i>f tnulo unions in Xew York City 
ud for the State, exclusive of Xow Vork City, for the years ending 
September 30, 1898 to 1906, are shown in tlie following table: 



VesT ending Scptrmbvr 30 



ll^l.fl.'M 



MI.MTB 



Health of Printers. — This section is a study nf sanitarj' con- 
ditions in the printing trade, but since it has been incorporated in 
the article on industrial hyfjiene it is not necessary to give it ex- 
tmded notice here. Following a discussion of the effect of occu- 
pations in general upon the health of the employed are given sta- 
tiaties compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census, which 
show that the highest mortality among wage-earners results from 
cratsomption. The average death rate from this cause in the 
mechanical and manufacturing trades in 1900 was 2.62. In the 
printing trades alone the death rate from consumption was 4.-35, 
thiB rate being exceeded only in the marble and stone cutting trades 
and in e%ar making. It is also shown that of the persons employed 
in the printing trades who died during the census 3'ear from all 
causes, but 35.1 per cent had attained the age of 45 years, 14.3 
per cent of the deaths having occurred under the age of 25. 
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Visits were made to ten establishments in New York City, includ- 
ing some of the largest, and from the records of the employees' 
mutual benefit societies data were secured which, taken in con- 
nection with the conditions described, bear out the theory that 
the sickness and mortality among compositors is due in a great 
degree to the sanitary conditions of their workrooms. Establish- 
ment A is described as being very unclean and insanitary. During 
the live years 1901 to 1905, 8 deaths (or 6.1 per cent of the em- 
ployees sick) occurred among the membership of its mutual benefit 
organization, 4 of these being due to tuberculosis. The number of 
cases of sickness was 14.9 per cent of the average membership. 
Contrasted with this is establishment B, which was noted as being 
clean and well ventilated. In this establishment the number of 
cases of sickness was but 9.7 per cent of the average membership 
and the number of deaths but 4.3 per cent of the number sick. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Vol. xxxiv, 1906. -Part III, Industrial Statis- 
tics. John L. Rockey, Chief of Bureau, pp. 287. 

This report, for 1906, embraces data gathered from 3,057 estab- 
lishments of the State engaged in manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, giving a record of the capital invested, value of products, aver- 
age value of product per employee, days in operation, number of work- 
ing people (men, women, and minors), aggregate wages paid, average 
yearly earnings, average daily wages, etc. Data relative to strikes 
and lockouts are reported for bituminous coal mining and for the 
coke, iron and steel, tin plate, and a few minor industries. The infor- 
mation gives for the various disputes cause of dispute, number of per- 
sons involved, days lost, method of settlement, and result. Data are 
further presented for the different industries showing the number of 
establishments making returns and giving statistics pertaining to 
number of employees owning their homes, average rent paid by 
those renting, working hours per week, nationality of employees, acci- 
dents, causes of time lost, and trade conditions. 

The 3,057 establishments considered in this investigation had 
invested in plants and working capital a total of $932,842,453, and the 
market value of production for the year aggregated $1,630,168,935. 
The various industries were in operation during the year an average of 
287 days and employed a total of 754,986 wage-earners (647,670 
men, 75,208 women, and 32,108 minors), to whom were paid in wages 
the sum of $371,701,476 to the men, $23,484,131 to the women, and 
$6,955,675 to the minors. The average yearly earnings of all wage- 
earners was $535.05 (of the men $573.91, of the women $312.25, and 
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of the minors $216.63). The average daily wage of all employees 
was $1.86. For each employee the average value of product for the 
year amounted to $2^59.20. 

Iron, Steel, and Tin-Plate Production. — The following sum- 
mary statements show the more important items for the year 1906 
relating to the production of pig iron, steel, rolled iron and steel, 
and tin plate: 

PIG IRON. 

Capital invested $132,255,799 

Gross tons of production 11, 244, 292 

Realized value $187,909,541 

Value of basic material $92,507,500 

Average days in operation 335 

Total adult male employees 18, 612 

Aggregate wages paid adult male employees $12, 056, 135 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $647. 76 

Average daily wages of adult male employees $1. 93 

Cost of labor per ton $1. 07 

Tonnage per man per day 1. 8 

• — 

STEEL. 

Gross tons of production: 

Bessemer 4,841,926 

Open-hearth-acid process 1, 091, 115 

Open-hearth, basic process 6, 385, 732 

Crucible and other processes 93, 634 

Total 12,412,407 

ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 

Capital invested $345,563,126 

Gross tons of production: 

Muck and scrap bar 123, 457 

Slabs, blooms, billets, tin-plate and sheet bars, etc 3, 022, 950 

Rails 1,300,112 

Iron and steel structural shapes 1, 676, 279 

Cut nails and spikes 29, 850 

Plates and sheets («) 2,643.499 

Other rolled products ". 4,605,951 

Total 13,402,098 

Value of product (not including the black-plate works) $473, 883, 481 

Total employees (not including those in black -plate works) 128, 209 

Adult male employees (not including those in black-plate works) 126, 739 

Aggr^ate wages paid all employees $82, 623, 830 

Aggr^ate wages paid adult male employees $82, 210, 762 

Average days in operation 302 

Average yearly earnings of all employees $644. 45 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $648. 66 

* Including 345,180 tons of black plate and other sheets made by the black-plate 
works. 
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Average daily wages of all employees $2. 13 

Average daily wages of adult male employees $2. 15 

Avers^e value per ton |36. 29 

Cost of labor per ton $6. 33 

TIN PLATE (black-plate WOBKS). 

Capital invested (16 plants) $8,301,716 

Poimds of production of black plate (tinned, not tinned, and teme) 684, 405, 527 

Value of production of black plate $23, 722, 553 

Pounds of production of sheets and plates other than black 88, 798, 954 

Value of production of sheets and plates other than black $2, 228, 555 

Total employees 8, 685 

Adult male employees 8, 373 

Aggregate wages paid all employees $6, 180, 265 

Aggregate wages paid adult male employees $6, 073, 758 

Average days in operation 274 

Average yearly earnings of all employees $711. 60 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $725. 40 

Average daily wages of all employees $2. 60 

Average daily wages of adult male employees $2. 65 

TIN PLATE (dipping WORKS). 

Capital invested (4 plants) $1, 404, 080 

Pounds of production of tin and teme plate 26, 071, 835 

Value of product : $1,504,672 

Total employees , 220 

Male employees. 187 

Aggregate wages paid all employees $112, 594 

Aggregate wages paid male employees $103, 080 

Average days in operation 285 

Average yearly earnings of all employees $511. 79 

Average yearly earnings of male employees $551. 23 

Average daily wages of all employees $1. 80 

Average daily wages of male employees $1. 93 

Returns from 51 pig-iron companies showed that 672 wage-earners 
owned their homes, that the average annual rental for those paying 
rent was $78, that the average hours the furnaces were in blast were 
124 per week, and that of the 10,991 persons for whom nationaUty 
was reported 5,269 were Americans. During the year there were 18 
fatal and 103 nonfatal accidents in the industry. Returns from 131 
iron and steel companies showed* that 5,540 wage-earners owned 
their homes, that the average annual rental for those paying rent 
was $135, that the average hours of work per week were 69, and 
that of the 59,048 employees for whom nationahty was reported 
28,050 were Americans. In the industry during the year there were 
58 fatal and 2,609 nonfatal accidents. Returns from 11 companies 
in the tin-plate industry showed that 42 wage-earners owned their 
homes, that the average annual rental for those paying rent -was 
$209, that the average hours of work per week were 51, and that of 
the 2,035 employees for whom nationality was reported 1,315 were 
Americans. 
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Statistics of Coal &Iining. — ^The following statement presents % 
sammaiy ci the operations of the anthracite and of the bituminous 
coal mines in the State during 1906, the coke workers not being 
included : 

ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL-MINE OPERATIONS, 1900. 
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•Value on board cars of 5,754,408 tons. 6 Not ppporttMi. c Value at mines of 122.493,923 tons. 

In addition to the above coal-mining operations there were S3 
plants^ employing 1,796 persons, engaged in wasliing anthracite coal 
from cuhn banks at the mines. The plants washed 3,744,194 tons 
of coal, which had a market value of $2,929,076. Wages were paid 
aggregating $723,484, or an average yearly earning per employee of 
$402.83. Also there were 46 plants engaged in dredging coal from 
the Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers, giving an average employ- 
Htent of 110 days to 194 men, to whom wages amounting to $44,642 
were paid. There were 86,373 tons of coal raised, having a market 
vahie <rf $86,327. 

Of the 1,239 bitimciinous coal mines there were 354 from which 
coal was coked. During the year there were 40,576 coke ovens in 
service, producing 30,865,481 tons of coke, of a value at plant of 
$48,970,714. There were 12,330 coke workers, to whom were paid 
wages amounting to $6,936,913, or an average yearly wage of $562.60. 

Returns from 124 anthracite coal companies showed that 4,700 
wage-earners owned their homes, that the average annual rental for 
those paying rent was $73, that the average hours of work per week 
were 53, and that of the 91,057 employees for whom nationality 
was reported 26,905 were Americans. There were reported for the 
industry 541 fatal and 1,723 nonfatal accidents. Returns from 483 
bituminous coal companies (that do not coke coal) showed that 
6,942 wage-earners owned their homes, that the average annual 
rental for those paying rent was $63, and that of the 67,274 em- 
ployees for whom nationality was reported 20,939 were Americans. 
Returns from 66 bituminous coal companies (that coke coal) showed 
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that 2,356 wage-earners owned their homes, that the average annual 
rental for those paying rent was $73, that the average hours of 
work per week were 54, and that of the 34,132 employees for whom 
nationality was. reported 5,664 were Americans. During the year 
for the bituminous coal industry there were reported 303 fatal and 
700 nonfatal accidents. 

Textile lNDUSTRiES.-.-Re turns made in 1906 by 668 estabUsh- 
ments engaged in the textile industries in Philadelphia showed an 
invested capital of $73,362,158, and for the year a product of the 
market value of $128,058,603. The establishments were in opera- 
tion during the year an average of 292 days, employing 66,377 
wage-earners (28,041 men, 32,783 women, and 5,553 children), to 
whom were paid wages amounting to $29,363,863 ($16,346,080 to 
the men, $11,901,033 to the women, and $1,116,750 to the children). 
The average yearly earnings per employee in the industry were 
$442.38 — the average for the men being $582.93, for the women 
$363.02, and for the children $201.11; the average daily wages per 
employee were $1.52 — the average for the men being $2.00, for the 
women $1.24, and for the children $0.69. The average value of 
product per employee was $1,929.26. 

VIRGINIA. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Lahor and Industrial Statistics 
for the State of Virginia. 1907. James B. Doherty, Commis- 
sioner. 332 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are industrial statistics, 226 
pages; child labor, 91 pages, and labor organizations, 6 pages. 

Industrial Statistics. — A series of tables is given for 41 indus- 
tries, showing for each industry for 1906 the number of establish- 
ments reporting for the year, the value of product, capital invested, 
amount paid for wages, rent, taxes, and insurance, number of wage- 
earners by sex and occupation with average daily pay, number and 
average monthly pay of persons employed on salary, number of hours 
of work per day and days in operation for each establishment, wage 
changes, and also totals and averages for each industry. For each 
industry comparisons with 1905 are presented. Statistics are also 
given of coal mining, of the operations of 7 gas works, of average 
daily wages of employees of 40 steam and 22 electric railways, and 
of accidents on steam and electric roads. 

The following table shows for 1905 and 1906, for each of the 21 
industries in the State which reported an output in 1906 exceeding 
$1,000,000, the number of establishments reporting, capital invested, 
value of product, and aggregate wages paid: 
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In 1906 there were 229 general contracting firms in the building 
trades, which reported the value of the work constructed during the 
year as amounting to $7,852,000, and 108 firms of plumbers, gas 
fitters, and tinners, which reported the value of work done during 
the year as amounting to $1,525,410. 

The statistics for the 7 gas works show o\vnership (private or 
muoicipal), capacity, private and municipal consumption, price to 
consumers, etc., and number and daily wages of employees. 

The reports on steam and on electric railways operating in the 
State show for 1906 the average daily wages paid by each road in 
each occupation and the average daily wages paid by all roads. The 
following is a summarj" of the data presented: 
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Ott the steam railroa,<ls m Virginia during 1906 there rcsTjIted from 
the movement of trains the accidental kiUing of 81 employees, 15 
passengers, and 119 others, »nd the in^jury of 774 employees, 151 
passengers, and 212 others; from causes other than the movement of 
trains there resulted the aceideiital killing of 3 employees and 1 
other person,, and the injury of 917 employees and 4 passensgers. 

In 1906 from 42 mines emjpi^ying 5,131 persons there were pro- 
duced 4,254,879 tons of coal, valued at $4,183,991, the mines being 
in operation an average of 250 days during the year. In 31 mines 
working 4^94 men the hours of labor were 10 per day,, in 5 mines 
working 727 men the hours of labor were 9 per day,, anid in the 
remaining 6 mines (small ones) the hours of labor were 8 per day, 

Chilb Labor. — Under this caption is presented the report of the 
special agent of the State labor bureao on inspection of factories and 
iiavestig:ations touchii^ ehild labor,, and a compilation of. the laws of 
the various States relating to- the employnient of children. 

Labor Organizations. — This section of the report consists of 
returns from the various labor organizations of the State, together 
with recommendations as to legislation and comments on existing 
conditions. In 29 trades, unions repo-rted an increase of wages dur- 
ing the? year, and a decrease in working hours in 10 of the trades. 
The nuTHiber of members unemployed dtiring the year amounted to 
scarcely 1 per cent. 
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CANADA. 

Beport of the DepartmerU of Labor of the Dominion of Canada for the 

year ended June 30 j 1906. 127 pp. 

The first of the fourteen sections which comprise this report consists 
«f a general review of the material published during the year in the 
Tftrious issues of the Labor Gazette, a monthly devoted to indus- 
trial and labor conditions throughout Canada and printed in both 
English and French. 

From a statement relative to the labor-organization movement 
m Canada, it appears that in 1903 there were 276 unions formed 
md 54 dissrfved, in 1904 there were 152 unions formed and 104 
tfissohred, and in 1905 there were 103 unions formed and 101 dis- 
solved. In 1905 in the several provinces of the Dominion there were 
220 employers'^ associations. 

The section of the report devoted to conciliation and arbitration 
flhows that the intervention of the department of labor, under the 
Cofncx&ation Act of 1900, was requested in the settlement of labor 
£spiites involving 974 working people on 5 occasions during the year 
1905-6, and that since the passage of the act in July, 1900, inter- 
vention has been requested on 39 occasions. 

Daring the year the "fair- wages'' officers of the department pre- 
pared fiair-wages schedules for insertion in 147 separate contracts, 
which were awarded, or were about to be awarded, during the year. 
Of this number, 41 were in connection with public buildings or works 
being executed under contract for the department of public works, 
95 in connection with contracts or subsidy agreements entered into 
with the dejmrtment of railways and canals, 8 for contracts awarded 
by the department of marine and fisheries, and 3 for insertion in 
contracts awarded by the commissioners of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way. In every case the rates of wages fixed in the fair-wages sched- 
ules were based upon what were considered fair rates in the locaUties 
in wirich the work was to be undertaken. Since the establishment 
of the department of labor, in 1900, the fair-wages officers have pre- 
pared some 785 fair-wages schedules for public contract work. 

The Annual Eeport of the Department of Labor for the year 
ended June 30, 1905, made the following statement in regard to the 
Railway Labor Disputes Act, which was passed on July 12, 1903: 

* It was believed that the measure, providing, as it did, the ma- 
chinery whereby a public inquiry might be made under oath as to the 
raiderlying any difference between a railway company and 
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any of its employees, with a view to bringing about an adjustment sp 
of these differences, the mere existence- of the measure would of i, 
itself be a means or averting strikes and lockouts on the railways ^ 
of the Dominion. That the expectation of Parliament in, this ^ 
regard has been thus far realized is well evidenced from the fact :*' 
that since the passing of the act (now two years ago) there has not ^ 
been a single strike on anj of the railroads of the Dominion of such ^■ 
a nature as to seriously atfect transportation. 

The present report states that the experience of the past year r 
(1905-6) has only helped to confirm the view expressed in the ? 
above statement as to the probable effect of the passing of the Rail- > 
way Labor Disputes Act, and that the assertion still remains true -: 
that since the passing of the act there has not been a single strike . 
on any of the railroads of the Dominion of such a nature as to sen- , 
ously affect transportation. During the year 1904-5 there was occa- 
sion to apply the provisions of the act to a threatened strike of : 
telegraphers on the Grand Trunk Railway, and in that case the act 
proved effective as a means of preventing the threatened strike. 

In the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, an 
industrial undertaking in which the government of Canada is con- 
cerned, it became essential in the interests of labor that adequate 
provision should be made in the acts of ParUament appUcable to this 
particular undertaking, for the protection of the thousands of work- 
men likely to be employed for six or seven years in connection with 
the work. As a consequence measures were enacted which require 
that in the contracts awarded in connection with the construction 
of this work provision shall be made for the payment of fair wages to 
the workmen (such wages as are paid for similar labor in the district 
in which the work is being performed); that there shall be proper 
medical and sanitary supervision of construction camps; that the 
sale or improper use of intoxicating Uquors about the work shall be 
forbidden; that there shall be prompt and full payment of all wage 
claims, etc., and that the contractors shall, as far as possible, use only 
materials, suppHes, etc., manufactured or produced in Canada. 

During the fiscal year 1905-6 there were 130 labor disputes in 
Canada, which involved 13,363 working people directly and 5,150 
working people indirectly. The loss of time amounted approxi- 
mately to 343,800 working days. The disputes affected 501 estabUsh- 
ments directly and 36 indirectly. The principal causes of disputes 
were demands for increase in wages and against the employment of 
particular persons. Of the 116 disputes which were terminated 
during the fiscal year, 55 were settled by negotiations between the 
parties concerned, 27 by the employment of other work people in 
the places of the strikers, 19 by the resumption of work without 
negotiations, 5 by conciHation, and the remainder by other methods. 
There were 48 strikes which resulted in favor of the employers, 37 in 
favor of the employees, 18 were compromised, 2 were partly success- 
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fal for the strikers, and the results of the remaining strikes were 
indefinite or unknown. During the years 1901 to 1905 there were 577 
frade disputes in Canada— 104 in VjOl, 123 in 1902, 160 in 1903, 
103 in 1904, and 87 in 1905. Out of the total disputes during the 
period, the causes of 238 of them related to wages and hours of labor; 
283 disputes were settled by negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned, and 54 by conciliation or arbitrati(m; 194 disputes resulted in 
IiTor of employers, 175 in favor of employees, and 143 were settled 
ky compromise. 

There were in Canada during the fiscal year ending eTuiie 30, 1906, 
1,071 fatal and 2,758 nonfatal industrial accidents. Of fatal acci- 
dents the greatest number (219) was in the railway service, and of 
nonfatal accidents the greatest number (549) was in the mental 
trades. Mining had 100 fatal and 151 nonfatal accidents, while in 
lumbering there were 103 fatal and 186 nonfatal accidents. 

Accounts are given in two sections of the report of the action of 
the department of labor in reference to false representations to induce 
or deter immigration to the Dominion and of the administration of 
the alien labor laws. 

Report of the Royal Cominiss^ion on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Em- 
phyment between the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Ltd., and 
Operators at Toronto, Ontario, 1907. (Issued by the Department 
of Lahor.) x, 102 pp. 

This volume comprises the report of a commission appointed on 
February 2, 1907, to make inquiry mto a dispute between the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada and the operators employed in its 
offices at Toronto, with respect to wages and hours of employment 
and all matters affecting the merits of the said dispute and the right 
settlement thereof. 

The commission in its inquiry into the causes, nature, and incidents 
of the strike examined 70 witnesses, and from the evidence obtained 
and from documents and correspondence submitted were made fully 
acquainted with the material facts and circumstances relevant to the 
controversy under consideration. 

The cause of the strike of the operators, which commenced on Jan- 
uary 31, 1907, was the decision of the telephone company, reached 
during the month of Januar^% to enforce a new schedule of wages and 
hours whereby the hours of work were to be increased from 5 to 8 per 
day, and the manner in which this decision was made kno^^^l to those 
whom it concerned. 

At a meeting of the strikers, numbering over 400, held on the even- 
ing of February 1, a resolution was passed in which the operators 
requested the minister of labor "to cause a public inquiry to be made 
under oath into all matters in dispute between them and the said 
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company, agreeing^ that in case said inquiry is ordered, to return tor m 
the company^ s employ in order to prevent inconvenience to the publie » 
and a general disorganization of business, and to be bound by the ^ 
finding of said board in all matters between themselves and the sasd: [^ 
company.'^ 

The intention of the Government to have inquiry made into the 
grievances of the operators, and the appointment of the commissiott 
having been announced, the operators, in accordance with the terms 
of the resolution they had passed, presented themselves for reemploy- 
ment at the ofiices of the company on the morning of February 4. 
A large number were immediately taken on, and the strike, to all ,i 
intents and purposes, was at an end. ,j 

The line of the commission's inquiry embraced the remuneration ^ 
of work and cost of living, duration and intensity of work, methods ^ 
of work and elements of nervous strain, opinions of leading phy- j, 
sicians, etc. ! ^ 

Before the strike the operators were kept continuously at work at j 
high pressure five hours per day. On January 24 a notice was posted , 
in each of the several exchanges that from and after February 1 the , 
operators would be expected to work eight hours each day, although , 
at a slight increase in salary, but there was no assurance given that 
there would be any lessening of the pressure under which they would 
be obliged to work during the hours of employment. Against the 
proposed change the operators struck. 

In the arrangement as finally come to before the commission, the 
total number of working hours was fi:xed at 7, spread over a period 
of 9 hours, divided as follows: 2 hours work, J hour relief, IJ hours 
work, 1 hour intermission, 2 hours work, J hour reUef, and 1^ hours 
work; and, further, the work would be at such a pressure as would 
be moderate and not too great a tax upon the strength of the operators. 

The commission also recommended the strict prohibition of over- 
time, the granting of a weekly half holiday as in other occupations, 
the prohibition of 7 days' continuous work (after working 6 days, 
before entering upon a subsequent day's work, there should be a 
break of at least 24 hours), the prohibition of young women from 
entering this class of employment until they have completed their 
eighteenth year, the examination of operators as to their health 
(especially as to their nervous system, throat, lungs, sight, hearing, 
and tendency toward tuberculosis), before being accepted by the 
company, and the adoption of various measures and devices for the 
additional comfort and health of the operators. 

In conclusion the commission says: 

In our opinion many of the difficulties inevitable to the successful 

operation of a large telephone exchange might be overcome and 

harmonious relations between the company and its employees pro- 

mated were a permanent board of concmatioTsi e^tabEshed, eom- 
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posed of representatives of the officials of the company and its opera- 
tors, to wnich board questions, concerning arrangement of hours, 
reliefs, overtime, disciphne, and the like might be referred at stated 
intervals, an appeal to be had to the head officers of tlie company 
where matters in dispute might fail of successful settlement before 
the board. 

GEiniAXY. 

Reiseh^rieJiie yber Nardameril-a erstatiii von Kommissaren des Konig- 
lich Preuszischen Ministers filr llandvl vnd (rewt)he. 1006. 
490 pp. 

Tliis volume is an account of the results of an investigation made 
in the year 1904 bj" a commission sent out by the Pnissian ministry 
of commerce and industry to study the conditions of trade and tech- 
nical education in the United States. The particular occasion of 
the undertaking at the time chosen was the opportunity afforded 
of prosecuting such an investigation in connection T^Hith the exhibits 
made at the international exposition of that year, at St. Louis, 
though the study was not confined to those exhibits. 

The volume consists of a series of reports by various members 
of the commission covering different phases of the question. The 
first part is taken up by a somewhat general discussion of {a) the 
intermediate schools in their relation to commerce and industrv: 
(i) the public schools and the training of teachers; (c) the training 
of industrial workers. Then follow accounts of the observations 
made with reference to education in industrial art and drafting, as 
this was shown in the patterns and products exhibited at St. Louis, 
the construction of machinery and the working of metals, shipbuild- 
ing, the textile industries, and ceramics, and an appendix containing 
a general discussion of a variety of economic and industrial questions. 
An article on the production of small tools and machinery of iron 
and steel is illustrated by 15 full-page })lates. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Accidents that Tiave Occurred on the Railways of the United Kingdom 
during the year 1905. Report to the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. 78 pp. 

This volume presents a general report on the accidents that have 
occorred in the working of the railways of the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the year 1905. The accidents are grouped under tlu^ee main 
heads, as follows: (1) Train accidents, as collisions, derailments, etc. ; 
(2) accidents caused by the movement of trains and railway vehicles, 
exclusive of train accidents, and (3) accidents on railway premises 
not due to train accidents or to the movement of trains and railway 
vehicles. They are further subdivided in each of the three groups 
accoidii^ AS they relate to passengers, employees, mvA. o\Jcv<et ^x^^t^. 
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The following table summarizes the returns, showing by class of acci--.« 
dent the number of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, relating to each"^ 
class of persons: 



::P. 



RAILWAY ACCIDENTS DURING 1905, BY CLASS OF ACCIDENT. 
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From the above it will be seen that during the year 1,099 persons 
(148 passengers, 399 employees, and 552 others) were killed and 
6,459 persons (2,368 passengers, 3,800 employees, and 291 others) 
were injured by accidents due to the running of trains or the move- 
ment of railway vehicles. The figures for the previous year (1904) 
were 1,073 persons killed and 6,889 injured, while the average for 
the previous nine years was 1,149 persons killed and 6,651 injured. 

The 39 passenger fatahties in train accidents during 1905 were 
largely due to two disasters, in one of which 21 passengers were killed 
and in the other 10, For the year (exclusive of holders of season 
tickets) there was 1 passenger killed in each 30,744,156 carried and 
1 injured in each 3,027,834 carried. In 1904 (exclusive of holders of 
season tickets) there was 1 passenger killed in each 199,758,000 car- 
ried and 1 injured in each 2,244,472 carried. The number of passen- 
gers and other persons (exclusive of railway employees) killed in 
train accidents in 1905 was 40, as compared with an average of 23 for 
the previous thirty-one years, while the number injured in 1905 was 
404, as compared with an average of 730 for the previous thirty-one 
years. 

Of railway employees (engineers, firemen, guards, and brakemen) in 
train accidents in 1905, there was 1 killed in each 14,201 employed 
and 1 injured in each 755 employed. In the thirty-one years pre- 
vious to 1905 the yearly average of railway employees killed was 14 
and the yearly average injured 136. 

The number of passengers killed in 1905 in accidents connected 
with the movement of trains and railway vehicles (exclusive of train 
accidents) was 109 and the number injured 1,972. In the 25 years 
previous to 1905 the yearly average of passengers killed was 106, and 
in the 9 years previous to 1905 the yearly average of passengers 
injured was 1,589. Excluding season tickets, taking the number of 
journeys into account, it was found that in 1905 there was 1 pas- 
senger killed in every 11,000,202 journeys and 1 injured in every 
608,023 journeys, as compared with. 1 lsS\^ m every 8,394,206 
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'pumeys, and 1 injured in every 704,657 journeys, on an average, in 
the previous periods of 25 and 9 years. 

Not including contractors' employees, in tliis second class of rail- 
way accidents in 1905 there were 381 railway employees killed and 
3,661 injured. The yearly average of railway employees killed in the 
previous 25 years was 460, and the yearly average injured in the pre- 
rious 9 years was 3,964. The accidents to persons other than pas- 
sengers and railway employees who were killed or injured in 1905 
were incurred, with few exceptions, either deliberately or through 
carelessness. 

Accidents on railway premises not due to train accidents or to the 
movement of trains and railway veliicles resulted in the death of 18 
passengers, 38 employees, and 25 other persons, and injury to 782 
passengers, 10,535 employees, and 460 other persons. These acci- 
dents, with few exceptions, were not attributable to railway operation 
and should not properly be classed as railway accidents. 

During 1906, through coming in contact with electric ''live" rails, 
there were 14 accidents to railway employees (1 fatal and 13 non- 
fatal) and 6 to trespassers (1 fatal and 5 nonfatal). 

The total length of the railways of the United Kingdom at the end 
of 1905 was 22,847 miles; the total track mileage (single track) was 
38,431 without sidings and 52,322 with sidings. 

niustraiiana of Methods of Dust Extraction in Factories and WorJc- 
shops. Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 1906. 93 pp. 

In the United Kingdom during the last decade great improvements 
have been made, either by voluntary effort or by statutory obligation, 
in the hygienic conditions of many industrial occupations, more par- 
ticularly in trades in which injurious dust or fumes are generated. 

The present report, by the chief inspector of factories, consists of 58 
plates of sketches and plans with descriptive text, collected from 
various sources, showing methods of extracting dust in different 
processes in flax, hemp, jute, and tow manufactures, wool-sorting and 
wool-combing works, metal grinding and polishing, bronzing, etc.; 
also various systems for humidifying workrooms. 

Anmial Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and WorlcshopSj for 
the Year 1906. Report to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, xvii, 379 pp. 

At the end of 1906 there were upon the registers of the factory 
department 106,337 factories, 6,940 laundries (with and without 
power), and 141,912 workshops (other than men's workshops), or a 
total of 255,189 establishments, an increase over 1905 of 3,377 estab- 
lishments. The works under inspection during 1906 did not include 
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docks, warehouses, buildings, etc., or (in general) domestic work- 
shops. The number of persons employed in factories was (approxi- 
mately) 4,150,000, in workshops (excluding men's workshops) 
700,000, and in laundries, 100,000. 

For purposes of inspection the United Kingdom is divided into five 
inspection districts, each under a superintending inspector, as follows: 
Southern division, midland division, northeastern division, north- 
western division, and the Scotland and Ireland division. The report 
of each supervising inspector comprises for his district an account of 
the organization of the working staff and the scope of the work of 
inspection; complaints from officials, operatives, and others respect- 
ing sanitation, safety measures, hours of labor, illegal employment, 
etc.; industrial developments and state of trade in the district; 
sanitary conditions and improvements; industrial accidents; safety 
devices, their efficiency and defects, etc.; industrial poisoning 
(anthrax, arsenic, mercury, and lead poisoning, etc.); dangerous 
trades; employment and hours of labor, especially relating to children 
and women; to holidays, overtime, half time, night work, and meal 
times; the employment of children as half-timers and of those not 
exempt from school; action of the local sanitary authorities in con- 
nection with the factory department; administration of the law 
relating to particulars for piecework; operation of the truck acts; 
prosecutions for violations of the factory laws; inquest notices, etc. 
In addition, there are reports from the superintending inspector for 
dangerous trades, the principal lady inspector, the inspector of textile 
particulars, the electrical inspector, and the medical inspector. 
Tables presenting in detail and in summary form statistics pertaining 
to the various features of factory and workshop employment accom- 
pany the inspection reports. 

The establishments added to the registers of the factory depart- 
ment during 1906 numbered 27,144 (417 textile and 7,405 nontextile 
factories, 372 laundries with power and 513 without power, and 18,437 
workshops, other than men's workshops), while those of the different 
classes removed from the registers numbered 23,767, resulting in a 
net gain in the establishments added of 1.3 per cent. 

The number of persons (children, young persons, and adults) em- 
ployed in textile factories during 1904, together with comparative 
total figures for 1901, are given in the following table: 

PERSONS EMPLOYED IN TEXTILE FACTORIES IN 1904 AND IN IflOl. 



Class of employees. 



Nmnber employed. 



Males. 



Child r»i (half-timers under 14) 

Young persons (full-timers under 18) 
Adults 

Total for 1904 

Total for 1901 



14,568 

70,965 

297,302 



382,835 
379,211 



Females. 



17, 176 
137,038 
489,829 



\ 



643,543 
650,142 



Total for 

United 

Kingdom. 



31,744 
206,003 
786,631 



\ 



1,026,378 



Percentage of whole 
number employed. 



Males. Females. 



1.4 

6.9 

29.0 



37.3 
3&8 



L7 
13.3 

47.7 



62.7 
63.2 
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Of the total 1,026,378 persons employed in 1904 in the textile 
factories of tiie United Kingdom, S22,4ol were employed in England 
ukI Wales, 133,035 in Scotland, ami 70,892 in Ireland; of tlie total 
1,029^53 employed in 1901 in the textile factories, 821,267 were 
employed in England and Wales, 137,948 in S»>tlaDd, and 70,138 in 
Ireland. 

In the table following, the number of persons (children, young per- 
sons, and adults) emp!oye<l in textile factories in 1904 is sho^vn by 
kind of textile manufactured: 



PEBSON'S EUPLOYEI 



KACrrRED. 



(. HY KlXlt OF TKXTILE M.VSr- 



Dndol 


„^,...-«»,. 


SS-SM". 


(i'l'ii-i 
unik 


Fcmalra, 


.. 








Molpe, ;FL-mgl.-a, 


Mak-B. 


Males. 


FcmBl« 


r Hon 


'305 1 'wn 

45 31 
l.ail , S.213 

37 a* 


i;53.l 
1.2UIJ 
».0» 


12. JM 
]:iB7 


l',49B 
7.8M 
30. WD 

3,2sa 


345,114 

1^093 

30,440 
SB.QM 

3,7111 




Wool, w 


orsted, and Aioddr-. 


^hm 








































H.^\ T7,,70 


70.fl.i5 


UT.m 


2S7,3<« 


4*9,329 











The i^le foUowing showa the number of children and j'oung per- 
80J1S examined during 1906 for ccrtilicates of fitness for employment 
in factories, together with the number of those who were certified by 
the examining surgeons and the number of those who were rejected. 
The diildieQ and young persons are grouped in three classes — chil- 
dren under 14 years of age intended to be employed half time, young 
feraous between the ages of 13 and 14 years intended to be employed 
full time, and young persons between 14 and 16 years of age to be 
employ^ full time. 



KBDICAL EXAKIKAT 



YOUN'O l'EHBON'8, 



Oamidpeiaoat. 


=' 


r..niik.cl. 
Uulps. 'Foniflloa. 


Tot.il. 


Hejwtpil. 


MoJea. i FemulfEi. Total. 


OdldiinimdtrM 


Xi'j-T 


20,790 21,359 
ia9;ra2 121 4811 


42.049 
204:208 


Za\ 330 i ». 


Toong pe™oii.bBtw«nl3«nd 14.. . 


1.583 1 1.680 i,iM 



Tot&llorUaltod Klngdon 



385,415 2.423 j 



Duzing the year there were also 181,497 medical examinations under 
regulatioDB and special rules — 131,293 of males and 50,204 of females. 
Under ihe Factorj' and Workshop Act power is likewise conferred on^ 
CCTtifying surgeons to attach conditions of employment to certificates 
of fitness. This power was exercised with advantage in some 800 
instances. 
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During 1906 there were 111,904 industrial accidents reported, 76,208 
being reported to inspectors only, and 35,696 to certifying surgeons. 
Those reported to inspectors only were nonfatal in result and of a 
minor character. In the table following the accidents reported to 
certifying surgeons are shown by degree of injury (fatal and nonfatal) 
and by sex and age: 

ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO CERTIFYING SURGEONS, 1906. 



Sex and ago of persons injured. 



Males 

Femal(!s 

Total 

Adnlts (over 18) 

Young persons (13 to 18) 
Children (12 to 14) 



Fatal 
acci- 
dents. 


Increase i 
over 
1905. 


Nonfa- 
tal acci- 
dents. 


Increase 
over 
1905. 


TotAl 
acci- 
dents. 


1,098 
18 


62 


30,381 
4,199 


3,239 
402 


31,479 
4,217 


1,116 


53 


34,580 


3,641 


35,606 


1,011 

104 

1 


57 
a3 
ol 


27,313 

7,116 

151 


3,279 

341 

21 


28,324 

7,220 

152 



Increase 
over 
1905. 



3,301 
393 

3,eM 



3,336 
338 



o Decrease. 



In the textile industries there were 5,172 accidents (68 fatal and 
5,104 nonfatal), in the nontextile industries 27,730 accidents (731 
fatal and 26,999 nonfatal), and in other Unes of industry (docks, 
warehouses, building construction, etc.) 2,794 accidents (317 fatal 
and 2,477 nonfatal). In the textile industries the greatest number of 
accidents was in cotton spinning and weaving, with 37 fatal and 
2,958 nonfatal accidents, followed by wool, worsted, and shoddy, with 
15 fatal and 1,202 nonfatal accidents; in the nontextile industries the 
greatest number of accidents was in shipbuilding, machines and 
machinery, and the metal trades, with 424 fatal and 16,920 nonfatal 
accidents. 

The cases of industrial poisoning reported in 1906 numbered 708, 
of which 55 resulted fatally. Of the total, 678 were cases aflFecting 
adults (of which 52 were fatal) and 30 were cases aflFecting young 
persons and children (of which 3 were fatal) . There were 632 cases of 
lead poisoning (of which 33 were fatal), 4 cases of mercury poisoning, 
5 cases of arsenic poisoning, and 67 cases of anthrax (of which 22 
were fatal) . 

The report of the superintending inspector for dangerous trades 
shows that during 1906 there were in the United Kingdom, where 
particular dangers arise and special precautions are necessary, 15,466 
industrial establishments operating under special rules and regulations. 

Generally, the employment of children as half-timers is becoming 
less frequent, though in certain towns the numbers have increased, 
chiefly owing to the raising of the age at which full-time employment 
is allowed by the local authorities. 
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Safeguards for the Prevention of Accidents in the Manufacture of Cotton. 
Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 1906. 
22 pp. and 28 plates. 

The present report on the prevention of accidents in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton is based upon the requirements of the Fac- 
tory Act of 1901, and upon the results disclosed by the statistics of 
accidents which have been compiled annually since the publication 
of a similar report in 1899. The report is made by the superintend- 
ing inspector of factories for the northwestern division, which em- 
braces over 80 per cent of the cotton industry throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

There are set forth in the report the regulations of the Factory Act 
of 1901 pertaining to the fencing of dangerous machinery, to steam 
boilers, to self-acting machines, to cleaning machinery in motion, to 
fire escapes and doors, to dangerous ways, etc.; also general recom- 
mendations are added as to the safeguarding of machinery and to 
hoists and doors. Descriptions of the machines used in the various 
processes of spinning and weaving cotton are given, together with 
descriptions of the requisite guards that should be provided for their 
safe operation. Accompanying the text are 28 plates showing guards 
for machinery which, in almost every instance, are now in actual use 
in cotton manufacture. 

In the northwestern division during the years 1900 to 1905 there 
were 13,633 cotton-machinery accidents — 2,389 in 1900, 2,442 in 
1901, 2,394 in 1902, 2,098 in 1903, 1,960 in 1904, and 2,350 in 1905. 
The machines in connection with the operation of which the greatest 
number of accidents occurred were carding engines (with 1,334 acci- 
dents), speed frames (with 1,588 accidents), self-acting mules (with 
4,183 accidents), and looms (with 2,818 accidents). 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

TerUh Annual Report of the Department of Labor and Industry, for 

the year ended December SI, 1906, iv, 50 pp. 

This annual return, made to the minister of public instruction 
and labor and industry, consists of a report on the working of the 
Factories and Shops Act, Early Closing Acts, Shearers' Accom- 
modation Act, etc., during the year 1906. 

For purposes of inspection of factories and shops the State is 
divided into four districts — the MetropoUtan, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, and Hartley. At the close of 1906 there were on the registers 
of the department 3,419 factories in the four districts, employing a 
total of 61,321 working people (42,179 males and 19,142 females). 
The factories are grouped under 19 industrial classes, showing for 
each class number of working people employed, kind of power 
(steam, gas^ or electricity) used, etc. 
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The table following shows by sex and age periods the number of 
working people employed in the registered factories of each district 
during 1906, together with the number of factories located in. each 
district: 

NUMBER OF WORKING PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN REGISTERED FACTORIES DURING 

190G, BY SEX AND AGE PERIODS. 



Inspection district. 



Metropolitan 

Newcastle . . . 

'Broken Hill - 

Hartley 

Total.. 



Regis- 
tered 
fac- 
tories. 



2,790 

483 

83 

63 



3,4W 



Emi^oyees 

under 16 years 

of a^. 



Males. 



2,017 

256 

42 

61 



2,376 



Fe- 
males. 



1,891 

236 

29 

12 



2,168 



Employees 

16 to 18 years 

of a^. 



Males. 



4,040 

426 

42 

84 



4,592 



Fe- 
males. 



3,704 

360 

44 

14 



4,122 



Employees 
over 18 years 
of 



Males. 



30,143 

3,090 

492 

1,486 



35,211 



Fe- 
males. 



11,996 

675 

149 

32 



12,852 



Total 
em- 
ploy- 

AAa 
\JUO» 



53,791 

5,043 

798 

1,689 



61,321 



In the table below is shown the number of registered factories in 
the four districts and the number of working people (males and 
females) employed in the factories for the period 1901 to 1906: 

NUMBER OF REGISTERED FACTORIES AND WORKING PEOPLE EMPLOYED FOR 

THE PERIOD 1901 TO 1906. 



Year. 


Regis- 
tered 
factorias. 


Working people employed. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


1901 


2,505 
2,800 
2,907 
3,186 
3,277 
3,419 


34,651 
34,479 
34,196 
35,602 
38,623 
42,179 


12,008 
13,425 
14,660 
16,088 
17,082 
19,142 


46,650 


1902 


47,904 
48,858 


1903 


1904 


51,600 
55,705 


1905 


1906 


61,321 







During 1906 there were issued to children (persons imder the 
age of 14 years) 2,775 certificates of fitness and permits to work in 
factories (2,033 to males and 742 to females); special permits, 
granting exemption from attending day school in order to work in 
factories, were issued to 315 children (232 to males and 83 to females). 

The number of accidents in factories reported for the year was 
276, of which but 1 was fatal. While the necessity for the strictest 
supervision over the fencing and guarding of machinery still exists, 
the majority of factory proprietors are reasonable in complying 
with orders in this respect. 

From the reports of the inspectors under the Early Closing Acts 
it is believed that a large majority of shopkeepers now willingly 
comply with the provisions of the acts; but somie trouble is still ex- 
perienced with the second-hand dealers and shopkeepers who carry 
the stock in trade of both a schedule and a nonschedule shop. 

The requirements of the Shearers' Accommodation Act have, 

at most stations, been complied with by station owners and managers 

In a reasonable manner, and, although some complaints have been 

received, there is no doubt that tke aecoxasTLoAaAioTk. throughout 
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the State is in a much more satisfactory condition than at any time 
since the act came into operation. During the year 105 new huts 
were erected and additions and improvements made to many others 
that did not in all respects fulfill the requirements. 

During 1906 there were 42 prosecutions for breaches of the Fac- 
tories and Shops Act, resulting in 31 convictions, 8 cases being with- 
drawn and 3 cases being dismissed. Under the Eariy Closing Acts 
there were 265 prosecutions, resulting in 217 convictions, 29 cases 
being withdrawn and 19 cases being dismissed. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Ventilation and Sanitation of 
Mines. Department of Mines, 1905. 500 pp. 

This inquiry, made by a royal commission in 1904-5, the report of 
which was submitted to the governor of Western AustraUa on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1905, relates to the conditions of the ventilation and sani- 
tation of the mines of Western Australia, the effects of the said con- 
ditions on the health of the persons employed in the mines, and the 
measures which should be taken, when necessary, to bring about 
inaprovement thereof. 

There were 172 sittings of the commission, and visits were made 
to the principal mining centers of the State, which were easily access- 
ible. Evidence was taken from 192 witnesses, which included 
mining engineers, managers, and inspectors; under managers, shift- 
bosses, and mining contractors; miners; metallurgists and repre- 
sentatives of explosives companies; officials of miners' and workers' 
associations, etc. The examination ranged over a wide field of varied 
mining experience in the endeavor to collect all possible information 
that would be of service to the commission. Every phase of the sub- 
ject of ventilation and sanitation was practically and exhaustively 
considered, together with the related subjects of dust in mines and 
mills, gases due to explosives, fumes from the cyanide process and 
other dangerous fumes, health of miners, etc. 

The conclusion of the report of the conmaission on the measures to 
be taken for improving the ventilation and sanitation of mines 
resulted in suggested legislation providing that The Mines Regulation 
Act, 1895, should be amended so as to include provisions for carrying 
into effect the recommendations made by the commission- Fur- 
ther, the commission expressed the opinion that the sanitary regula- 
tions suggested should apply to coal as well as to metalliferous mines, 
fUttd that they should be made under The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1902, as well as under The Mines Regulation Act, 1895. 

The suggested legislation relates to (1) ventilation of mines, (2) 
prevention of dust, (3) use of explosives, (4) connections between 
levels and adjoining mines, and (5) sanitary conditions. 



DECISIONS OF COURTS AFFECTING LABOR. 

[Except in cases of special interest, the decisions here presented are restricted to 
those rendered by the Federal courts and the higher courts of the States and Terri- 
tories. Only material portions of such decisions are reproduced, introductory and 
explanatory matter being given in the words of the editor. Decisions under statute 
law are indexed under the proper headings in the cumulative index, page 657 et seq.] 

DECISIONS UNDER STATUTE LAW. 

Boycotts— Combinations in Restraint of Interstate Com- 
merce — Antitrust Law — Loewe v. Lawhr^ United States Supreme 
Court J 28 Supreme Court Reporter, page SOL — Lawlor and his associ- 
ates were members of a local branch of the United Hatters of North 
America, which organization had undertaken to procure the union- 
izing of the factory of the complainants. The complaint filed is 
given in full in the margin of the report of the opinion ; but since the 
essential parts are summarized or reproduced in the opinion itself, no 
preliminary statement thereof is necessary. 

The case was brought in the United States circuit court for the 
district of Connecticut, in which it was held that the facts did not 
bring the case within the provisions of the antitrust act, and it was 
dismissed on demurrer to the complaint. (148 Fed. Rep., 924. See 
Bulletin No. 70, p. 710. See also 142 Fed. Rep., 216; 130 Fed. Rep., 
633.) An injunction was secured by Loewe against the California 
State Federation of Labor. (139 Fed. Rep., 71. See Bulletin No. 61, 
p. 1067.) Appeal was taken to the circuit court of appeals for the 
second circuit, which certified to the Supreme Court the question as 
to the applicability of the act in question. Afterward, by mutual 
agreement, the entire case was transferred to the Supreme Court, 
which held that the case fell within the provisions of the antitrust 
act, being a combination in restraint of trade, and remanded the case 
for a new trial. The opinion of the court was delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, and is in the main as follows: 

The question is whether upon the facts therein averred [i. e., in 
the complaint] and admitted by the demurrer this action can be 
maintained under the antitrust act. 

The first, second and seventh sections of that act are as follows: 
1. '^ Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every 
person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such com- 
oination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding, one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 
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2. *' Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine or conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be pumshed by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

7. *'Any person who shall be injured in his business or property 
by any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden 
or declared to oe unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in any circuit 
court of the United States in the district in wliich the defendant 
resides or is found, without respect to the amount in controversy, 
and shall recover threefold the damages by him sustained, and the 
costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee/' 

In our opinion, the combination described in the declaration is a 
combination **in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States," in the sense in which those words are used in the act, and 
the action can be maintained accordingly. 

And that conclusion rests on many judgments of tliis court, to the 
effect that the act prohibits any combination whatever to secure 
action which essentially obstructs the free flow of commerce between 
the States, or restricts, in that regard, the liberty of a trader to engage 
in business. 

The combination charged falls within the class of restraints of 
trade aimed at compelling third parties and strangers involuntarily 
not to engage in the course of trade except on conditions that the 
combination imposes; and there is no doubt that (to quote from 
the well-known work of Chief Justice Erie on Trade Unions) '^at 
common law every person has individually, and the public also has 
collectively, a right to require that the course of trade should be 
kept free from unreasonable obstruction." But the objection here 
is to the jurisdiction, because, even conceding that the declaration 
states a case good at common law, it is contended that it does not 
state one within the statute. Thus, it is said, that the restraint 
alleged would operate to entirely destroy defendants' business and 
thereby include intrastate trade as well; that physical obstruction 
is not alleged as contemplated ; and that defendants are not them- 
selves engaged in interstate trade. 

We think none of these objections are tenable, and that they are 
disposed of by previous decisions of this court. 

United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 U. S. 
290; United States v. Joint TraflBc Association, 171 U. S. 505; and 
Northern Securities Company v. United States, 193 U. S. 197, hold 
in eflFect that the antitrust law has a broader application than the 
prohibition of restraints of trade unlawful at common law. Thus 
in the* Trans-Missouri case it was said that, ''assuming that agree- 
ments of this nature are not void at common law, and that the various 
cases cited by the learned courts below show it, the answer to the 
statement of their validity is to be found in the terms of the statute 
imder consideration;" and in the Northern Securities case that *Hhe 
act declares illegal every contract, combination or conspiracy in 
whatever form, of whatever nature, and whoever may be tne parties 
to it, which directly or necessarily operates in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States." 
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We do not pause to comment on cases such as United States v. 
Knight, 156 U. S. 1; Hopkins v. United States, 171 U. S. 578; and 
Anderson v. United States, Id. 604; in which the undisputed facts 
showed that the purpose of the agreement was not to obstruct or 
restrain interstate commerce. The object and intention of the com- 
bination determined its legality. 

In Swift V, United States, 196 U. S. 395, a bill was brought against a 
number of corporations, firms and individuals of different States, 
alleging that they were engaged in interstate commerce in the pur- 
chase, sale, transportation and delivery, and subsequent resale at the 
point of delivery, of meats; and that they combined to refrain from 
bidding against each other in the purchase of cattle; to maintain a 
uniform price at which the meat should be sold; and to maintain 
uniform charges in delivering meats thus sold through the channels 
of interstate trade to the various dealers and consumers in other States. 
And that thus they artificially restrained commerce in fresh meats 
from the purchase and shipment of live stock from the plains to the 
final distribution of the meats to the consumers in the markets of the 
country. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for the court, said: 

'' Commerce amons the States is not a technical legal conception, 
but a practical one, drawn from the course of business. When cattle 
are sent for sale from a place in one State with the expectation that 
they will end their transit after purchase in another, and when in 
effect they do so, with only the interruption necessary to find a pur- 
chaser at the stock yards, and when this is a typical, constantly recur- 
ring course, the current tnus existing is a current of commerce amon^ 
the States, and the purchase of the cattle is a part and incident of such 
commerce. 

9ie 3ie 4: He He 4e 4: 

'' The general objection is urged that the bill does not set forth 
sufficient definite or specific facts. This objection is serious, but it 
seems to us inherent in the nature of the ease. The scheme alleged 
is so vast that it presents a new problem in pleading. If, as we must 
assume, the scheme is entertained, it is, of course, contrary to the very 
words of the statute. Its size makes the violation of the law more 
conspicuous, and yet the same thing makes it impossible to fasten the 
principal fact to a certain time and place. The elements, too, are so 
numerous and shifting, even the constituent parts alleged are and 
from their nature must be so extensive in time and space, that some- 
thing of the same impossibihty applies to them. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^p* 

'' The scheme as a whole seems to us to be within reach of the law. 
The constituent elements, as we have stated them, are enough to give 
to the scheme a body and, for all that we can say, to accomplisn it. 
Moreover, whatever we may think of them separately, when we take 
them up as distinct charges, they are alleged sufficiently as elements 
of a scheme. It is suggested that the several acts charged are lawful 
and that intent can make no difference. But they are bound together 
as parts of a single plan. The plan may make the parts imlawml." 

And the same prmciple was expressed in Aikens v. Wisconsin, 195 
U. S. 194 [Bulletin No. 57, p. 678], involving a statute o| Wisconsin 
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prohibiting combinations "for the purpose of willfully or maliciously 
mjuriag another in his reputation, trade, business or profession by 
any means whaterer,'' in which Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

" Th» statute is directed against a series of acts, and acts of several, 
the acts of oc^abining, with intent to do other acts. * The very plot is 
an act in itself.' Mulcahy v. The Queen, L. R. 3 H. L. 3*06, 317. 
But an act, which in itself is merely a voluntary muscular contraction, 
derives all its character from the consequences which will follow it 
under the circumstances in which it was done. When the acts con- 
sist of making a combination calculated to cause temporal damage, 
the power to punish such acts, when done maliciously, can not bo 
denied because they are to be followed and worked out by conduct 
which might liave been lawful if not preceded by the acts. No con- 
duct has such an absolute privilege as to justify all possible schemes 
of which it may be a part. The most innocent and constitutionally 
protected of acts or omissions may be made a step in a criminal plot, 
and if it is a step in a plot neither its innocence nor the Constitution is 
sufficient to prevent the punishment of the plot by law.'' 

In Addyston Pipe and Steel Company v. United States, 175 U. S. 
211, the petition alleged that the defendants were practically the 
only manufacturers of cast iron iivdthin thirty-six States and Territo- 
ries, that they had entered into a combination by which they a^^reed 
not to compete with each other in the sale of pipe, and the territory 
through which the constituent companies could make sales was 
allotted l>etween them. This court held that the agreement which, 
prior to any act of transportation, hmited the prices at which the 

Sipe could be sold after transportation, was within the law. Mr. 
ustice Peckham, dehvering the opinion, said: ^^And when Congress 
has enacted a statute such as the one in question, any agreement or 
combination which directly operates not alone upon the manufacture 
but upon the sale, transportation and deUvery of an article of inter- 
state commerce, by preventing or restricting its sale, etc., thereby 
regulates interstate commerce. 

In Montague & Company v, Lowry, 193 U. S. 38, which was an 
action brought by a private citizen under section 7 against a combi- 
nation engaged in the manufacture of tiles, defendants were whole- 
sale dealers m tiles in California and combined with manufacturers in 
other States to restrain the interstate traffic in tiles by refusing to 
sell any tiles to any wholesale dealer in CaUf omia who was not a mem- 
ber of the association except at a prohibitive rate. The case was a 
comxnercial boycott against such dealers in California as would not 
or could not obtain membership in the association. The restraint 
did not consist in a physical obstruction of interstate commerce, but 
in the fact that the plaintiff and other independent dealers could not 
puichase their tiles trom manufacturers in other States because such 
maaufacturers had combined to boycott them. This court held that 
this obstruction to the purchase of tiles, a fact antecedent to physical 
tran^ortation, was within the proliibition of the act. Mr. Justice 
Peekh4m, speaking for the court, said, concerning the agreement, 
that it *' restrained trade, for it narrowed the market for the sale of 
tiles in California from the manufacturers and dealers therein in 
other States, so that they could only be sold to the members of the 
association, and it enhanced prices to the nonmember." 
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The averments here are that there was an existing interstate traffic 
between plaintiffs and citizens of other States, and that for the direct 
purpose of destroying such interstate traffic defendants combined 
not merely to prevent plaintiffs from manufacturing articles then 
and there intended for transportation beyond the State, but also to 

f)revent the vendees from reselUng the hats which they had imported 
rom Connecticut, or from further negotiating with plaintiffs tor the 
purchase and intertransportation of such hats from Connecticut to 
the various places of destination. So that, although some of the 
means whereby the interstate traffic was to be destroyed were acts 
within a State, and some of them were in themselves as a part of their 
obvious purpose and effect beyond the scope of Federal authority, 
still, as we have seen, the acts must be considered as a whole, and the 
plan is open to condemnation, notwithstanding a negligible amount 
of intrastate business mi^ht be affected in carrying it out. If the 
purposes of the combination were, as alleged, to prevent any inter- 
state transportation at all, the fact that the means operated at one 
end before physical transportation commenced and at the other end 
after the physical transportation ended was immaterial. 

Nor can the act in question be held inapplicable because defend- 
ants were not themselves engaged in interstate commerce. The act 
made no distinction between classes. It provided that *' every'' con- 
tract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade was illegal. 
The records of Congress show that several efforts were made to 
exempt, by legislation, organizations of farmers and laborers from the 
operation of the act and that all these efforts failed, so that the act 
remained as we have it before us. 

In an early case. United States v, Workingmen's Amalgamated 
Council, 54 ^ed. Rep. 994, the United States filed a bill under the 
Sherman Act in the circuit court for the eastern district of Louisiana, 
averring the existence of ''a gigantic and widespread combination 
of the members of a multitude or separate organizations for the pur- 

J)Ose of restraining the commerce among the several States and with 
oreign countries,'' and it was contended that the statute did not 
refer to combinations of laborers. But the court, granting the 
injunction, said: 

'^I think the Congressional debates show that the statute had its 
origin in the evils of massed capital; but, when the Congress came 
to formulating the prohibition, which is the yardstick for measuring 
the complainant's right to the injunction, it expressed it in these 
words: 'Every contract or combmation in the form of trust, or 
otherwise in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.' The subject 
had so broadened in the minds of the legislators that the source of the 
evil was not regarded as material, and the evil in its entirety is dealt 
with. They made the interdiction include combinations of labor, 
as well as of capital; in fact, all combinations in restraint of com- 
merce, without reference to the character of the persons who entered 
into them. It is true this statute has not been much expounded 
by judges, but, as it seems to me, its meaning, as far as relates to the 
sort of combinations to which it is to apply, is manifest, and that it 
includes combinations which are composed of laborers acting in the 
interest of laborers." 
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" It is the successful eflFort of the combination of the defendants to 
intimidate and overawe others who were at work in conducting or 
carrying on the commerce of the country, in which the court nnds 
their error and their violation of the statute. One of the intended 
results of their combined action was the forced stagnation of all the 
comnaerce which flowed tlu^ough New Orleans. This intent and com- 
bined action are none the less unlawful because they included in their 
scope the paralysis of all other business within the city as well.'' 

The case was affirmed on appeal by the circuit court of appeals for 
the fifth circuit. (57 Fed. Rep. 85.) 

Subsequently came the litigation over the Pullman strike and the 
decisions In re Debs, 64 Fed. Rep. 724, 745, 755; 158 U. S. 564. The 
bill in that case was filed hj the United States against the officers of 
the American Railway Union, which alleged tiiat a labor dispute 
existed between tlie Pullman Palace Car Company and its employees; 
that thereafter the four officers of the railway union combined 
together and with others to compel an adjustment of such dispute by 
creating a boycott against the cars of the car company; that to make 
Buch boycott effective they had already prevented certain of the rail- 
roads running out of Chicago from operating their trains; that they 
asserted that they could and would tie up, paralyze and break down 
any and every railroad wliich did not accede to their demands, and 
that the purpose and intention of the combination was ^Ho secure 
unto themselves the entire control of the interstate, industrial and 
commercial business in which the population of the city of Chicago 
and of other communities along the lines of road of said railways are 
engaged with each other, and to restrain any and all other persons 
from any independent control or management of such interstate, 
industrial or commercial enterprises, save according to the will and 
with the consent of the defendants." 

The circuit court proceeded principally upon the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and granted an injimction. In tnis court the case was 
rested upon the broader groimd that the Federal Government had 
full power over interstate commerce and over the transmission of the 
mail^; and in the exercise of those powers could remove everything 
put upon highways, natural or artificial, to obstruct the passage of 
mterstate commerce, or the carrying of the mails. But in reference 
to the antitrust act the court expressly stated: 

' ' We enter into no examination of the act of July 2, 1890, c. 647, 26 
Stat. 209, upon which the circuit court relied mainly to sustain its 

S' irisdiction. It must not be understood from this that we dissent 
om the conclusions of that court in reference to the scope of the act, 
but simply that we prefer to rest our judgment on the broader ground 
which has been discussed in this opinion, believing it of importance 
that the principles underlying it should be fully stated and affirmed.'' 
And in the opinion Mr. Justice Brewer, among other things, said: 
" It is curious to note the fact that in a large proportion of the cases 
in respect to interstate commerce brought to this court the question 
presented was of the validity of State legislation in its bearings upon 
mterstate commerce, and the uniform course of decision has been to 
declare that it is not within the competenc}'^ of a State to legislate in 
such a manner as to obstruct interstate commerce. If a State, with 
its recognized powers of sovereignty, is impotent to obstruct inter- 
state commerce, can it be that any mere voluntary asaoci««t\ft^ <5>1 
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individuals within the limits of that State has a power which the 
State itself does not possess?'' 

The question answers itself, and in the light of the authorities the 
only inquiry is as to the sufficiency of the averments of fact. We 
have given the declaration in full in the margin, and it appears there- 
from that it is charged that defendants formed a comoination to 
directly restrain plaintiffs' trade; that the trade to be restrained was 
interstate; that certain means to attain such restraint were con- 
trived to be used and employed to that end; that those means were 
so used and employed bv defendants, and that thereby they injured 
plaintiffs' property and Dusiness. 

At the risk of tediousness, we repeat that the complaint averred 
that plaintiffs were manufacturers of hats in Danbury, Connecticut, 
having a factory there, and were then and there engaged in an inter- 
state trade in some twenty States other than the State of Connecti- 
cut; that thev were practically dependent upon such interstate trade 
to consume the product of their factory, only a small percentage of 
their entire output being consumed in the State of Connecticut; that 
at the time the alleged combination was formed they were in the 
process of manufacturing a large number of hats for the purpose of 
rulfilling engagements then actually made with consimees and whole- 
sale dealers in States other than Connecticut, and tnat if prevented 
from carrying on the work of manufactiuring these hats they would 
be unable to complete their engagements. 

That defendants were members of a vast combination called the 
United Hatters of North America, comprising about 9,000 members 
and including a large number of suboroinate unions, and that they 
were combined with some 1,400,000 others into another association 
known as the American Federation of Labor, of which they were 
members, whose members resided in all the places in the several 
States where the wholesale dealers in hats and their customers 
resided and did business; that defendants were *' engaged in a com- 
bined scheme and effort to force all manufacturers of mr hats in the 
United States, including the plaintiffs, against their will and their 
previous pohcy of carrymg on their business, to organize their work- 
men in the departments of making and finishing, in each of their fac- 
tories, into an organization, to be part and parcel of the said com- 
bination known as the United Hatters of North America, or as the 
defendants and their confederates term it, to unionize their shops, 
with the intent thereby to control the employment of labor in and 
the operation of said factories, and to subject the same to the direc- 
tion and control of persons other than the owners of the same, in a 
manner extremely onerous and distasteful to such owners, and to 
carry out such scheme, effort and purpose, by restraining and destroy- 
ing the interstate trade and commerce of such manufacturers, by 
means of intimidation of and threats made to such manufacturers and 
their customers in the several States, of boycotting them, their 
product and their customers, using therefor all the powerful means 
at their command as aforesaid, until such time as, from the damage 
and loss of business resulting therefrom, the said manufacturers 
should yield to the said demand to unionize their factories." 

That the conspiracy or combination was so far processed that out 
of eighty-two manufacturers of this country engaged in the produc-. 
tion of mr hats seventy had accepted the terms and accedea to the 
demand that the shop should be conducted in accordance, so far 
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IS conditions of employment were concerned, with the will of the 
American Federation of Labor; that the local union demanded of 

C'untiffs that they should unionize their shop under peril of being 
yootted by tJiis combination, which demand defendants declined 
to comply with J that thereupon the American Federation of Labor, 
icting through its official organ and through its organizers, declared 
I boycott. 

The complaint then thus continued : 

"20. On or about July 25, 1902, the defendants, individually and 
collectively, and as members of said combinations and associations, 
md with other persons whose names are imknown to the plaintiffs, 
associated with tliem, in pursuance of the general scheme and purpose 
iforesaid, to force all manufacturers of fur hats, and particularly the 
^aintiffs, to so unionize their factories, wantonly, wrongfully, mah- 
eiously, iinla^iv'fully and in violation of tlie provisions of the 'act of 
Gongress, approved July 2, 1890,' and entitled 'An act to protect 
tnde and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopohes,' 
and with intent to injure the property and business of the plaintiffs 
by means of acts done which are forbidden and declared to be unlaw- 
ful, by said act of Congress, entered into a combination and conspiracy 
to restrain the plaintiffs and their customers in States other than 
Connecticut in carrying on said trade and commerce among the 
several States and to wholly prevent them from engaging in and 
carryii:^ on said trade and commerce between them and to prevent the 
jdaintins from selling their hats to wholesale dealers and purchasers 
m said States other than Connecticut, and to prevent said dealers and 
customers in said other States from buying the same, and to prevent 
the plaintiffs from obtaining orders for their hats from such customers, 
and filling the same, and shipping said hats to said customers in said 
States as aforesaid, and thereby injure the plaintiffs in their property 
and business and to render unsalable the product and output of their 
said factory, so the subject of interstate commerce, in whosoever's 
hands the same might be or come, through said interstate trade and 
commerce; and to employ as means to carry out said combination and 
conspiracy and the purposes thereof, and accomplish the same, the 
following measures and acts, viz: 

**To cause, by means of threats and coercion, and without warning 
or information to the plaintiffs, the concerted and simultaneous 
withdrawal of all the makers and finishers of hats then working for 
ihem, who were not members of their said combination. The United 
Hatters of North America, as well as those who were such members, 
and thereby cripple the operation of the plaintiffs' factory, and pre- 
vent the plaintiffs from filling a largo numoer of orders then on hand, 
from such wholesale dealers in States other than Connecticut, which 
they had engaged to fill and were then in the act of filling, as was well 
known to the defendants ; in connection therewith to declare a boycott 
against all hats made for sale and sold and delivered, or to be so sold 
or delivered, by the plaintiffs to said wholesale dealers in States other 
than Connecticut, and to actively boycott the same and the business 
of those who should deal in them, and thereby prevent tlie sale of the 
same by those in whose hands they might be or come through said 
interstate trade in said several States ; to procure and cause others of 
said combinations united with them in said American Federation of 
Labor, in like maimer to declare a boycott against and to actively 
boycott the same and the business of such wholesale dealers as should 
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buy or sell them, and of those who should purchase them from, such 
wholesale dealers; to intimidate such wholesale dealers from pur- 
chasing or dealing in the hats of the plaintiffs by informing them that 
the American Federation of Labor had declared a boycott against the 
product of the plaintiffs and against any dealer who should handle it, 
and that the same was to be actively pressed against them, and by 
distributing circulars containing notices that such dealers and their 
customers were to be boycotted; to threaten with a boycott those 
customers who should buy any goods whatever, even though union 
made, of such boycotted dealers, and at the same time to notify such 
wholesale dealers that they were at liberty to deal in the hats of any 
other nonunion manufacturer of similar quality to those made by the 
plaintiffs, but must not deal in the hats made by the plaintiffs under 
threats of such boycotting; to falsely represent to said wholesale 
dealers and their customers, that the plaintiffs had discriminated 
against the union men in their employ, had thrown them out of em- 
ployment because they refused to give up their imion cards and 
teach boys, who were intended to take their places after seven months' 
instruction, and had driven their employees to extreme measures 'by 
their persistent, unfair and un-American policv of antagonizing union 
labor, forcing wages to a starvation scale, and. given boys and cheap, 
unskilled foreign Tabor preference over experienced and capable union 
workmen,' in order to intimidate said dealers from purcnasing said 
hats by reason of the prejudice thereby created against the plamtiffs 
and the hats made by them among those who might otherwise pur- 
chase them; to use tne said union label of said The United Hatters 
of North America as an instrument to aid them in carrying out said 
conspiracy and combination against the plaintiffs' and their cus- 
tomers' intertrade aforesaid, and in connection with the boycotting 
above mentioned, for the purpose of describing and identifying the 
hats of the plaintiffs and singling them out to be so boycotted; to 
employ a large number of agents to visit said wholesale dealers and 
their customers, at their several places of business, and threaten them 
with loss of business if they should buy or handle the hats of the plain- 
tiffs, and thereby prevent them from buying said hats, and in connec- 
tion therewith to cause said dealers to be waited upon by committees 
representing large combinations of persons in their several localities 
to make similar threats to them; to use the daily press in the localities 
where such wholesale dealers reside, and do business, to announce and 
advertise the said boycotts against the hats of the plaintiffs and said 
wholesale dealers, and thereoy make the same more effective and 
oppressive, and to use the columns of their said paper, The Journal of 
the United Hatters of North America, for that purpose, and to de- 
scribe the acts of their said agents in prosecuting the same." 

And then followed the averments that the defendants proceeded 
to carry out their combination to restrain and destroy mterstate 
trade and commerce between plaintiffs and their customers in other 
States by employing the identical means contrived for that purpose; 
and that by reason of those acts plaintiffs were damaged in their 
business and property in some $80,000. 

We think a case within the statute was set up and that the demurrer 
should have been overruled. 

Judgment reversed and cause remanded with a direction to proceed 
accordingly. 
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Hours of Labor of Female Employees — Police Power — Con- 
stitution ality OF Statute — MuUer v. State, United States Supreme 
Court, 28 Supreme Court Reporter, page 32^. — Curt MuUer was the 
owner of a- laundry in the city of Portland, Oreg., and was convicted in 
the circuit court of Multnomah County of a violation of an act of the 
Oregon legislature (page 148, Acts of 1903), which limits to ten per day 
the number of hours of employment of females ^'employed in any 
mechanical establishment, or factory, or laundry/' The case was 
appealed to the supreme court of Oregon on the ground of the uncon- 
BtitutionaUty of the act. The act was upheld and judgment affirmed. 
(See Bulletin No. 67, p. 877.) Muller then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which gave its opinion upholding the 
vaUdity of the law on grounds which appear in the following extracts 
from the opinion of the court as delivered bj" Justice Brewer: 

The single question is the constitutionality of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted so far as it affects the work of a 
female in a laundry. That it does not conflict with any provisions 
of the State constitution is settled by the decision of the supreme 
court of the State. 

It is the law of Oregon that women, whether married or single, 
have equal contractual and personal rights with men. As said by 
Chief Justice Wolverton, in First National Bank v. Leonard, 36 Ore. 
390, 396, after a review of the various statutes of the State upon the 
subject: 

*^We may therefore say with perfect confidence that, with these 
three sections upon the statute book, the wife can deal, not only with 
her separate property, acquired from whatever source, in the same 
manner as her husband can with property belonging to him, but 
that she may make contracts and incur liabilities, and the same may 
be enforced against her, the same as if shewereafemmesole. There 
is now no residuum of civil disability resting upon her which is not 
recognized as existing against the husband. The current runs stead- 
ily and strongly in the direction of the emancipation of the wife, and 
the policy, as disclosed by all recent legislation upon the subject in 
this State, is to place her upon the same footing as ir she were a f emme 
sole, not only with respect to her separate property, but as it affects 
her right to make binaing contracts ; and the most natural corollary 
to the situation is that the remedies for the enforcement of liabilities 
incurred are made coextensive and coequal with such enlarged condi- 
tions.'' 

It thus appears that, putting to one side the elective franchise, in the 
matter of personal and contractual rights they stand on the same plane 
as the other sex. Their rights in these respects can no more be in- 
fringed than the equal rights of their brothers. We held in Lochner 
V. New York, 198 U. S. 45, that a law providing that no laborer shall 
be required or permitted to work in bakeries more than sixty hours in 
a week or ten hours in a day was not as to men a legitimate exercise of 
the police power of the State, but an unreasonable, unnecessary and 
arbitrary interference with the right and liberty of the individual to 
contract in relation to his labor, and as such was in conflict with, and 

37691— No. 75—08 ^23 
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void under, the Federal Constitution. That decision is invoked hy 
plaintiff in error as decisive of the question before us. But this 
assumes that the difference between sexes does not justify a different 
rule respecting a restriction of the hours of labor. 

While there have been but few decisions bearing directly upon the 
(]^uestion, the following sustain the constitutionahty of such legisla- 
tion: Commonwealth v. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 125 Mass. 383; Wen- 
ham V. State, 65 Nebr. 394, 400, 406; State v, Buchanan, 29 Wash. 
602; Commonwealth v. Beatty, 15 Pa. Sup. Ct. 5, 17; against them 
is the case of Ritchie v. People, 155 111. 98. 

The legislation and opinions referred to in the margin may not be, 
technically speaking, authorities, and in them is Uttle or no discussion 
of the constitutional question presented to us for determination, 
yet they are significant of a widespread belief that woman's physical 
structure, and the functions she performs in consequence thereof, 
justify special legislation restricting or quaUfying the conditidns 
under which she should be permitted to toil. Constitutional questions, 
it is true, are not settled by even a consensus of present public opinion, 
for it is the pecuUar value of a written constitution that it places in 
unchanging form Umitations upon legislative action, and thus gives 
a permanence and stabiUty to popular government which otherwise 
would be lacking. At the same time, when a question of fact is 
debated and debatable, and the extent to which a special constitu- 
tional Umitation goes is affected by the truth in respect to that fact, 
a widespread and long-continued beUef concerning it is worthy or 
consideration. We take judicial cognizance of all matters of general 
knowledge. 

It is undoubtedly true, as more than once declared by this court, 
that the general right to contract in relation to one's business is part 
of the liberty of the individual, protected by the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution; yet it is equally well settled that 
tliis liberty is not absolute and extending to an contracts, and that a 
State may, without conflicting with the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment, restrict in many respects the individual's power of 
contract. Without stopping to discuss at length the extent to which 
a State may act in this respect, we refer to the following cases in 
which the question has been considered: Allgeyer v, Louisiana, 165 
U. S. 578; Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366; Lochner. ?;. New York, 
supra. 

That woman's physical structure and the performance of maternal 
functions place her at a disadvantage in the struggle for subsistence 
is obvious. This is especially true when the burdens of motherhood 
are upon her. Even wnen they are not, by abundant testimony of the 
medical fraternity continuance for a long time on her feet at work, 
repeating this from day to day, tends to injurious effects upon the 
body, and as healthy mothers are essential to vigorous offspnng, the 
physical well-being of woman becomes an object of pubUc interest 
and care in order to preserve the strength and vigor oi the race. 

Still again, history discloses the fact that woman has always been 
dependent upon man. He established his control at the outset by 
superior physical strength, and this control in various forms, with 
diminishing intensity, has continued to the present. As minors, 
though not to the same extent, she has been looked upon in the courts 
as needing especial care that her rights may be preserved. Education 
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was long denied her, and while now the doors of the school room are 
opened and her opportimities for acquiring knowledge are great^ j^et 
even with that and the consequent increase of capacity for business 
affairs it is still true that in the struggle for subsistence she is not an 
equal competitor with her brother. Though limitations upon per- 
sonal and contractual rights may be removed by legislation, there is 
that in her dispo^tion and habits of life which will operate against a 
full assertion of those rights. She will still be where some legislation 
to protect her seems necessary to secure a real equality of right. 
Doubtless there are individual exceptions, and there are many respects 
in which she has an advantage over him ; but looking at it from the 
viewpoint of the effort to maintain an independent position in life, 
she is not upon an equality. Differentiated by these matters from the 
other sex, ^e is properly placed in a class bv herself, and legislation 
designed for her protection may be sustained, even when like legisla- 
tion is not necessary for men and could not be sustained. It is impos- 
sible to close one^s eyes to the fact that she still looks to her brother 
and depends upon him. Even though all restrictions on political, 
personal and contractual rights were taken away, and she stood, so far 
as statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane with him, 
it would still be true that she is so constituted that she will rest upon 
and look to him for protection; that her physical structure and a 
proper discharge of her maternal fimctions — having in view not 
merely her own health, but the well-being of the race — ^justify legisla- 
tion to protect her from the greed as well as the passion of man. The 
linoitations which this statute places upon her contractual powers, 
upon her right to agree with her employer as to the time she shall 
labor, are not imposed solely for her oenefit, but aJso largely for the 
benefit of all. Many words can not make this plainer. The two sexes 
differ in structure of body, in the functions to be performed by each, 
in the amount of physical strength, in the capacity for long-continued 
labor, particularly when done standing, the influence of vigorous 
health upon the fiiture well-being of the race, the self-reliance which 
enables one to assert full rights, and in the capacity to maintain the 
struggle for subsistence. This difference justifies a difference in legis- 
lation and upholds that which is designed to compensate for some of 
the burdens which rest upon her. 

We have not referred in this discussion to the denial of the elective 
franchise in the State of Oregon, for while that may disclose a lack of 
pcditical equality in all things with her brother, that is not of itself 
decisive. The reason runs deeper, and rests in the inherent difference 
between the two sexes, and in tne different fimctions in life which they 
perform. 

^ For these reasons, and without questioning in any respect the de- 
dsion in Lochner v. New York, we are of the opinion that it can not be 
adjudged that the act in question is in conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution, so far as it respects the work of a female in a laundry, and 
the judgment of the supreme court of Oregon is aflSrmed. 



Labor Organizations — Right to Organize — Antitrust Law — 
C5oNSTrruTioNAi.iTY — Waters-Pierce Oil Company v. State j Court of 
avU Appeals of Texas, 106 SoutJiwestem Reporter^ page 918. — ^Tho 
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company named was convicted of a violation of the antitrust law of 
Texas and appealed, the appeal resulting in an affirmance of the judg- 
ment of the lower court. The only point of interest in this case is 
a contention of the company as to the effect on the antitrust law of 
a subsequent law legaHzing the formation of labor unions. The para- 
graph of the opinion of the court relating to this subject is reproduced: 

4. It is contended on behalf of appellant that the antitrust act of 
May 25, 1899, w^as rendered unconstitutional by the passage of another 
statute at the same session of the legislature^ entitled *'An act to 
protect workingmen in the right of organization and the purposes 
thereof,'' approved May 27, 1899 (Laws 1899, p. 262, c. 153), wherem 
it was provided that from and after its passage it should be lawful for 
any and all persons engaged in any kind of work or labor, manual or 
mental, or Doth, to associate themselves together and form trade 
unions and other organizations for the purpose of protecting themselves 
in their personal work, personal labor, and personal service in their 
respective pursuits and employments. By the third section it is de- 
clared that that act shall not apply to combinations of associations 
of capital, or capital and persons natural or artificial formed for the 
purpose of limiting the production or consumption of labor's products, 
or for any other purpose in restraint of trade, and that nothing 
therein contained shall be held to interfere with the terms and con- 
ditions of private contracts with regard to the time of service or other 
stipulations between employers and employees, and ''that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to repeal, affect or diminish the 
force and effect of any statute now existing on the subject of tmsts, 
conspiracies against trade, pools and monopolies." In view of these 
limitations placed upon that act, we are or the opinion that it was 
not the intention of the legislature to authorize anything to be done 
that was prohibited by tne act of May 25, 1899. Hence we hold 
that this statute ingrafts no exemptions upon the antitrust statute 
referred to. 



Protection of Employees as Members of Labor Organiza- 
tions — Constitutionality of Statute — Adair v. United States, 
United States Supreme Courts 28 Supreme Court Reporter^ page 277, — 
This case was before the Supreme Court on appeal from the district 
court of the United States for the eastern district of Kentucky. 
William Adair was held to have violated the provision of the Federal 
arbitration act of June 1, 1898 (chap. 370, 30 Stat. 428; U. S. Comp. 
Stats. 1901, p. 3205), frequently spoken of as the Erdman act, which 
makes it unlawful to discharge an employee on account of member- 
ship in a labor organization. (152 Fed. Rep. 737. See Bulletin No. 
72, p. 613.) 

The appeal was based on the contention that the act was uncon- 
stitutional in this particular, as unwarrantably restraining the free- 
dom of contract. This view was approved by the court, with two 
dissenting opinions filed and one judge taking no part in the pro- 
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ceeclings. On account of the general interest in the question, both 
the opinion of the court, as deUvered by Mr. Justice Harlan, and the 
dissenting opinions, will be presented practically in full. 
Mr. Justice Harlan said : 

This case involves the constitutionality of certain provisions of the 
act of Congress of June 1st, 1898, 30 Stat. 424, c. 370, concerning car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce and their einployees. 

By the first section of the act it is provided: ''That the provisions 
of this act shall apply to any common carrier or carriers and their 
officers, agents, and employees, except masters of vessels and seamen, 
as defined in section 4612, Revised Statutes of the United States, en- 
gaged in the transportation of passengers or property wholly by rail- 
road, or partly by railroad and partly by water, tor a continuous car- 
riage or shipment, from one State or Territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, to any other State or Territory of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, or from any place in the 
United States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in 
the United States through a foreign country to any other place in 
the United States.'' * * * 

The 10th section, upon which the present prosecution is based, is in 
these words: 

''That any emplojrer subject to the provisions of this act and any 
officer, agent, or receiver of such employer, who shall require any em- 
ployee, or any person seeking employment, as a condition of such 
employment, to enter into an agreement, either written or verbal, 
not to become or remain a member of any labor corporation, asso- 
ciation, or organization; or shall threaten any employee with loss 
of employment, or shall imjustly discriminate against any employee 
because of his membership in such a labor corporation, association, 
or organization;" * * * 

It may be observed iq passing that while that section makes it a 
crime against the United States to unjustly discriminate against an 
employee of an interstate carrier because or his being a member of a 
labor organization, it does not make it a crime to unjustly discrimi- 
nate against an employee of the carriier because of his not being a 
member of such an organization. 

The present indictment was in the district court of the United States 
for the eastern district of Kentucky against the defendant Adair. 

The specific charge in that [first! count was 'Hhat said WilUam 
Adair, agent and employee of said common carrier and employer as 
aforiBsaid, in the district aforesaid, on and before the 15tn day of 
October 1906, did unlawfully and unjustly discriminate against 
said O. B. Coppage, einployee as aforesaid, oy then and there dis- 
charging said O. B. Coppage from such employment of said common 
carrier and employer, because of his membersmp in said labor organi- 
zation, and thereby did unjustly discriminate against an employee 
of a common carrier and employer engaged in interstate commerce 
because of his membership in a labor organization, contrary to the 
forms of the statute in such cases made and provided, and against 
thepeace and dignity of the United States." 

Tne accused Adair demurred to the indictment as insufficient in 
law, but the demurrer was overruled. After reviewing the authori- 
ties, in an elaborate opinion, the court held the 10th section of the 
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act of Congress to be constitutional. The defendant pleaded not 
guilty, and after trial a verdict was returned of guilty on the first 
count and a judgment rendered that he pay to the United States a 
fine of $100. We shall, therefore, say notning as to the second count 
of the indictment. 

It thus appears that the criminal offense charged in the count of 
the indictment upon which the defendant was convicted was, in sub- 
stance and effect, that being an a^ent of a railroad company engaged 
in interstate commerce and subject to the provisions of the above 
act of June 1st 1898 he discharged one Coppage from its service 
because of his membership in a labor organization — ^no other ground 
for such discharge being alleged. 

May Congress make it a criminal offense against the United 
States — ^as by the 10th section of the act of 1898 it does — ^for an agent 
or officer of an interstate carrier, having full authority in the premises 
from the carrier, to discharge an employee from service simply be- 
cause of his membership in a labor organization? 

This Question is admittedly one of importance, and has been 
examinea with care and deliberation. And the court has reached a 
conclusion which, in its judgment, is consistent with both the words 
and spirit of the Constitution and is sustained as well by sound reason. 

The first inquiry is whether the part of the 10th section of the act of 
1898 upon which the first count of the indictment was based is repug- 
nant to the fifth amendn^ent of the Constitution declaring that no per- 
son shall be deprived of Uberty or property without due process of law« 
In our opinion that section, in the particular mentioned, is an invasion 
of the personal Hberty , as well as of the right of property, guaranteed by 
that amendment. Such Uberty and right embraces tne right to ma^ 
contracts for the purchase of the labor of others and equally the ri^t 
to make contract^ for the sale of one's own labor; each right, how- 
ever, being subject to the fundamental condition that no contract, 
whatever its subject-matter, can be sustained which the law, upon 
reasonable grounds, forbids as inconsistent with the public interests 
or as hurtfeu to the public order or as detrimental to the common good. 
This court has said that ^'in every well-ordered society, charged with 
the duty of conserving the safety of its members, the rights of the 
individual in respect or his liberty may, at times, under the pressure 
of great dangers, be subjected to sucn restraint, to be enforced by 
reasonable regulations, as the safety of the general public may 
demand.'^ (Jacobson t?. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11, 29, and authon- 
ties there cited. ) Without stopping to consider what would have been 
the rights of the railroad company under the fifth amendment, had 
it been indicted under the act of Congress, it is sufficient in this case 
to say that as agent of the railroad company and as such responsible 
for tne conduct of the business of one of its departments, it was the 
defendant Adair's right — ^and that right inhered m his personal liberty, 
and was also a right of property — to serve his employer as best ne 
could, so long as he did nothing that was reasonably forbidden by 
law as injurious to the public interests. It was the ri^t of t»e 
defendant to prescribe the terms upon which the services of Coppage 
would be accepted, and it was the right of Coppage to become or not, 
as he chose, an employee of the railroad company upon the terms 
offered to him. Mr. Cooley, in his treatise on Torts, p. 278, well says: 
^^It is a part of every man's civil rights that he be left at liberty to 
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refuse business relations with any person whomsoever, whether the 
refusal rests upon reason, or is the result of whim, caprice, prejudice 
or malice, mth his reasons neither the pubUc nor third persons 
have any legal concern. It is also his right to have business relations 
with anyone with whom he can make contracts, and if he is wrong- 
fully deprived of this right by others, he is entitled to redress." 

In Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 53, 56 [Bulletin No. 59, p. 
340], which involved the validity of a State enactment prescribing 
certain maximum hours for labor in bakeries, and which made it a 
misdemeanor for an employer to require or permit an employee in 
such an establishment to work in excess of a given number of hours 
each day, Ihe court said: ''The general right to make a contract in 
relation to his business is part of the liberty of the individual protected 
by the fourteenth amendment of tlie Federal Constitution. AU- 
geyer v. Louisiana, 165 U. S. 578. Under that provision no State 
can deprive any person of Ufe, liberty or property without due 

Srocess of law. The right to purchase or to sell labor is part of the 
berty protected by this amendment, imless there are circumstances 
which exclude the right. There are, however, certain powers, exist- 
ing in the sovereignty of each State in the Union, somewhat vaguely 
termed police powers, the exact description and limitation of which 
have not been attempted by the courts. Those powers, broadly 
stated and without, at present, any attempt at a more specific limi- 
tation, relate to the safety, health, morals and general welfare of the 
pubUc. Both property and liberty are held on such reasonable condi- 
tions as may be imposed by the governing power of the State in the 
exercise of those powers, and with such conditions the fourteenth 
amendment was not designed to interfere. Mugler v, Kansas, 123 
U. S. 623; In re Kemmler, 136 U. S. 436; Crowley v. Christensen, 
137 U. S. 86; In re Converse, 137 U. S. 624.'' * * * *^ In every 
case that comes before this court, therefore, where legislation of this 
character is concerned and where the protection of the Federal Con- 
stitution is sought, the question necessarily arises: Is this a fair, rea- 
sonable and appropriate exercise of the pohce power of the State, or 
is it an unreasonable, unnecessary and arbitrary interference with the 
right of the individual to his personal hberty or to enter into those 
contracts in relation to labor which may seem to him appropriate or 
necessary for the support of himself and his family? Of course the 
Hberty of contract relating to labor includes both parties to it. The 
one has as much right to purchase as the other to sell labor.^' Al- 
though there was a difference of opinion in that case among the mem- 
bers of the court as to certain propositions, there was no disagreement 
as to the general proposition that there is a liberty of contract which 
can not be unreasonably interfered with by legislation. The minority 
were of opinion that the business referred to in the New York 
statute was such as to require regulation, and that as the statute was 
not shown plainly and palpably to have imposed an unreasonable 
restraint upon freedom or contract, it should be regarded by the courts 
as a vaUd exercise of the State's power to care for the health and safety 
of its people. 

While, as already suggested, the rights of hberty and property guar- 
anteed by the Constitution against deprivation without due process of 
law, is subject to such reasonable restraints as the common good or the 
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general welfare may require, it is not within the functions of govern- 
ment — at least in the absence of contract between the parties — to 
compel any person in the course of his business and against his will to 
accept or retain the personal services of another, or to compel any 
person, against his will, to perform personal services for another. The 
right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he deems proper 
is, in its essence, the same as the right of the purchaser of labor to pre- 
scribe the conditions upon which he will accept such labor from the 
person offering to sell it. So the right of the employee to quit the 
service of the employer, for whatever reason, is the same as the right 
of the employer, for whatever reason, to dispense with the services of 
such employee. It was the legal right of the defendant Adair — ^how- 
ever unwise such a course might have been — to discharge Coppage 
because of his being a member of a labor organization, as it was the 
legal right of Coppage, if he saw fit to do so — however unwise such a 
course on his part might have been — to quit the service in which he 
was engaged, because the defendant employed some persons who were 
not members of a labor organization. In all such particulars the 
employer and the employee have equaUty of right, and any legislation 
that disturbs that equaUty is an arbitrary intenerence with the Uberty 
of contract which no government can legally justify in a free land. 
* * * Of course, if the parties by contract fix the period of service, 
and prescribe the conditions upon which the contract may be termi- 
nated, such contract would control the rights of the parties as between 
themselves, and for any violation of those provisions the party 
wronged would have his appropriate civil action. And it may be — 
but upon that point we express no opinion — that in the case of a labor 
contract between an employer engaged in interstate commerce and 
his employee. Congress could make it a crime for either party without 
sufficient or just excuse or notice to disregard the terms of such con- 
tract or to refuse to perform it. In the absence, however, of a vaUd 
contract between the parties controlUng their conduct toward each 
other and fixing a period of service, it can not be, we repeat, that an 
employer is under any legal obUgation, against his will, to retain an 
employee in his personal service anjr more than an employee can be 
compelled, against his will, to remain in the personal service of an- 
other. So far as this record discloses the facts the defendant, who 
seemed to have authority in the premises, did not agree to keep Cop- 
page in service for any particular time, nor did Coppage agree to 
remain in such service a moment longer than he chose. The latter 
was at Uberty to quit the service without assigning any reason for his 
leaving. And the defendant was at Uberty, in his discretion, to dis- 
charge Coppage from service without giving any reason for so doing. 

As the relations and the conduct of the parties toward each other 
was not controlled by any contract other than a general employment 
on one side to accept the services of the employee and a general agree- 
ment on the other side to render services to the employer — no term 
being fixed for the continuance of the employment— Congress could 
not, consistently with the fifth amendment, make it a crime against 
the United States to discharge the employee because of his being a 
member of a labor organization. 

But it is suggested that the authority to make it a crime for an 

a^ent or officer of an interstate carrier, having authority in the prem- 

ises from his principal, to discharge an employee from service to 
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such carrier, simply because of his membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, can be referred to the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, without regard to any question of personal liberty or right 
of property arising under the fifth amendment. This suggestion can 
have no bearing m the present discussion unless the statute, in the 
particular just stated, is within the meaning of the Constitution a 
regulation of commerce among the States. If it be not, then clearly 
the Government can not invoke the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion as sustaining the indictment against Adair. 

Let us inquire what is commerce, the power to regulate which is 
given to Congress? 

This question has been frequently propounded in this court, and the 
answer has been — and no more specific answer could well have been 
given — that commerce among the several States comprehends traffic, 
intercourse, trade, navigation, communication, the transit of persons 
and the transmission of messages by telegraph — indeed, every species 
of conunercial intercourse among the several States, but not to that 
commerce " completely internal, which is carried on between man and 
man, in a State, or between different parts of the same State, and 
which does not extend to or affect other States.'^ The power to regu- 
late interstate commerce is the power to prescribe rules by which 
such commerce must be governed. Of course, as has been often said, 
Congress has a large discretion in the selection or choice of the means 
to be employed in the regulation of interstate commerce, and such dis- 
cretion is not to be interfered with except where that which is done is 
in plain violation of the Constitution. Northern Securities Co. v. 
"Umted States, 193 U. S. 197, and authorities there cited. In this 
connection we may refer to Johnson v. Railroad, 196 U. S. 1 [see Bulle- 
tin No. 56, p. 303J, relied on in argument, which case arose under the 
act of Congress of March 2, 1893. 27 Stat. 531, c. 196. That act 
required carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars 
used in such commerce with automatic couplers and continuous 
brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes. But the 
act upon its face showed that its object was to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads; and this court sustained its 
validity upon the ground that it manifestly had reference to interstate 
commerce and was calculated to subserve the interests of such com- 
merce by affording protection to employees and travelers. It was 
held that there was a substantial connection between the object 
sought to be attained by the act and the means provided to accom- 
plisn that object. So, m regard to Howard v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road, etc., decided at the present term. No. 216. See Bulletin No. 
74, p. 216.] In that case the court sustained the authority of Congress, 
under its power to regulate interstate commerce, to prescribe the rule 
of liability, as between interstate carriers and its employees in such 
interstate commerce, in cases of personal injuries received, by employ- 
ees while actually engaged in such commerce. The decision on this 
point was placed on the ground that a rule of that character would 
nave direct reference to the conduct of interstate commerce, and 
would, therefore, be within the competency of Congress to establish 
for commerce among the States, but not as to commerce completely 
internal to a State. Manifestly, any rule prescribed for the conduct of 
interstate commerce, in order to be within the competency of Congress 
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under its power to regulate commeroe among the States, must have 
some real or substantial relation to or connection with the comn^rce 
regulated. But what possible legal or logical oonBBection is there 
between an employee's membership in a labor organization and ^e 
carrying on of interstate commerce ? Such relation to a labor organi- 
zation can not have, in itself and in the eye of the law, any bearing 
upon the commerce with which the employee is connected by his 
labor and services. Labor associations, we assume, are organized for 
the general purpose of improving or bettering the conditions and conr- 
servmg the interests of its members as wage-earners — an object entirely 
legitimate and to be commended rather than condemned. But 
surely those associations as labor organizations have nothing to do 
with interstate commerce as such. One who engages in the service of 
an interstate carrier will, it must be assumed, faithfully perform his 
duty, whether he be a member or not a member of a labor organiza- 
tion. His fitness for the position in which he labors and his diligence 
in the discharge of his duties can not in law^r sound reason depend in 
any degree upon his being or not being a member of a labor organiza- 
tion. It can not be assumed that his fitness is assured, or his dili- 
gence increased, by such membership, or that he is less fit or less 
diligent because of his not being a member of such an organization. It 
is the employee as a man and not as a member of a labor organization 
who labors in the service of an interstate carrier. Will it be said that 
the provision iix question had its origin in the apprehension, on the 
part of Congress, that if it did not show more consideration for mem- 
bers of labor organizations than for wage-earners who were not mem- 
bers of such organizations^ or if it did not insert in the statute some 
such provision as the one here in question, members of labor oi^aniza- 
tions would, by illegal or violent measures, interrupt or impair the 
freedom of commerce among the States ? We will not indulge in any 
such conjectures, nor make them, in whole or in part, the basis of our 
decision. We could not do so consistently with the respect due to a 
coordinate department of the Government. We could not do so with- 
out imputing to Congress the purpose to accord to one class of wage- 
earners privileges withheld from another class of wage-earners engaged, 
it msLj be, in 9ie same kind of labor and serving the same employer. 
Nor will we assume, in our consideration of this case, that members of 
labor organizations will, in any considerable numbers, resort to illegal 
methods for accomplishing any particular object they have in view. 

liooking alone at the words of the statute for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its scope and effect, and of determining its validity, we hold 
that there is no such connection between interstate commerce and 
membership in a labor organization as to authorize Congress to make 
it a crime against the Umted States for an agent of an interstate car- 
rier to discharge an employee because of such membership on his part. 
If such a power exists in Congress it is difficult to perceive wny it 
might not, by absolute regulation, require interstate carriers, under 
penalties, to employ in the conduct of its interstate business only 
members of labor organizations, or only those who are not members 
of such organizations — a power which could not be recognized as 
existing under the Constitution of the United States. No such rule 
of crimmal liabihty as that to which we have referred can be regarded 
as, in any just sense, a regulation of interstate commerce. Yiie need 
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scarcely repeat what this court has more than once said, that the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, great and paramount as that 
power is, can not be exerted in violation of any fundamental right 
secured by other provisions of the Constitution. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 
9 Wheat. 1, 196; Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321, 353.) 

It 3results, on the whole case, that the provision of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted must be held to be repugnant to 
tiie fifth amendment and as not embraced by nor witliin the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, but under the ^uise of 
regulatii^ interstate commerce and as applied to this case it arbi- 
trarily sanctions an illegal invasion of the personal liberty as well as 
the nght of property of the defendant Adair. 

We add that since the part of the act of 1898 upon which the first 
count of the indictment is based, and upon wliich alone the defendant 
was convicted, is severable from its other parts, and as what has been 
said is sufficient to dispose of the present case, we are not called upon 
to consider other and independent provisions of the act, such, for 
instance, as the provisions relating to arbitration. This decision is 
therefore restricted to the question of the validity of the particular 
provision in the act of Congress making it a crime against the United 
States for an agent or officer of an interstate carrier to discharge an 
employee from its service because of his being a member of a labor 
organization. 

The judgment must be reversed, with' directions to set aside the 
verdict and judgment of conviction, sustain the demurrer to the indict- 
ment, and dismiss the case. 

Mr. Justice McKenna dissenting, said: 

The opinion of the court proceeds upon somewhat narrow lines and 
either omits or does not give adequate prominence to the considera- 
tions which, I think, are determinative of the questions in the case. 
The principle upon which the opinion is grounded is, as I understand 
it, that a labor organization has no l^al or logical connection with 
interstate commerce, and that the fitness of an employee has no 
dependence or relation with his membership in such organization. It 
is hence concluded that to restrain his discnarge merely on account of 
such membership is an invasion of the liberty of the carrier guaran- 
teed by the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
The conclusion is irresistible if the propositions from which it is 
deduced may be viewed as abstractly as the opinion views them. 
May they be so viewed? 

A summary of the act is necessary to understand section 10. 
Detach that section from the other provisions of the act and it might 
be open to condemnation. 

The first section of the act designates the carriers to whom it shall 
apply. The second section makes it the duty of the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor, in 
case of a dispute between carriers and their employees which threatens 
to interrupt the business of the carriers, to put themselves in com- 
munication with the parties to the controversy and use efforts to 
"mediation and conciliation.'' If the efforts fail, then section 3 pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of arbitration — one to be named 
by the carrier, one by the labor organization to which the employees 
belong, and the two thus chosen shall select a Uurd. 
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There is a provision that if the employees belong to different 
organizations they shall concur in the selection of the arbitrator. 
The board is to give hearings; power is vested in the board to summon 
witnesses, and provision is made for filing the award in the clerk's 
office of the circuit court of the United States for the district where the 
controversy arose. Other sections complete the scheme of arbitration 
thus outlined, and make, as far as possible, the proceedings of the 
arbitrators judicial, and pending them put restrictions on the parties 
and damages for violation of the restrictions. 

Even from this meager outUne may be perceived the justification 
and force of section 10. It prohibits discrimination by a carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce, in the employment under the circum- 
stances hereafter mentioned or the discharge from employment of 
members of labor organizations ''because of such membership/' 
This the opinion condemns. The actions prohibited, it is asserted, 
are part or the liberty of a carrier protected by the Constitution of 
the United States from Umitation or regulation. I may observe that 
the declaration is clear and unembarrassed by any material benefit to 
the carrier from its exercise. It may be exercised with reason or 
without reason, though the business of the carrier is of public concern. 
This, then, is the contention, and I bring its elements into bold relief 
to submit against them what I deem to be stronger considerations, 
based on the statute and sustained by authority. 

I take for granted that the expressions of tne opinion of the court, 
which seems to indicate that the provisions of section 10 are illegal 
because their violation is made criminal, are used only for description 
and incidental emphasis, and not as the essential ground of the 
objections to those provisions. 

1 may assume at the outset that the Hberty guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment is not a liberty free from all restraints and Umitations, 
and this must be so or government could not be beneficially exercised 
in many cases. Thereiore in judging of any legislation which imposes 
restraints or Umitations the mquiry must be, what is their purpose 
and is the purpose within one or the powers of government ? Apply- 
ing this principle immediately to the present case without beating 
about in the abstract, the inquiry must be whether section 10 of the 
act of Congress has relation to the purpose which induced the act and 
which it was enacted to accomplisn, and whether such purpose is in 
aid of interstate commerce and not a mere restriction upon the 
liberty of carriers to employ whom they please, or to have ousineas 
relations with whom they please. In the inquiry there is necessarily 
involved a definition of interstate commerce ana of what is a regula- 
tion of it. As to the first, I may concur with the opinion; as to the 
second, an immediate and guiding light is afforded by the case of 
Howard v, Illinois R. R., recently decided. In that case there was a 
searching scrutiny of the powers of Congress, and it was held to be 
competent to establish a new rule of Uability of the carrier to his 
employees — in a word, competent to regulate the relations of master 
ana servant, a relation apparently remote from commerce, and one 
which was earnestly urged by the railroad to be remote from com- 
merce. To the contention the court said: ^'But we may not test the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce solely by abstractly consider- 
ing the broad subject to which a regulation relates, irrespective of 
whether the regulation in question is one of interstate conimerce. On 
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the contrary, the test of power is not merely the matter regulated, but 
whether the regulation is directly one of interstate commerce or is 
embraced within the grant conferred on Congress to use all lawful 
means necessary and appropriate to the execution of that power to 
regulate commerce." In gtner words, that the power is not confined 
to a regulation of the mere movement of goods or persons. 

And there are other examples in our decisions — examples, too, of 
liberty of contract and liberty of forming business relations (made 
conspicuous as grounds of decision in the present case) — which were 
compelled to give way to the power of Congress. (Northern Securi- 
ties Company V. United States, 193 U. S. 200.) In that case exactly 
the same definitions were made as made here and the same contentions 
were pressed as are pressed here. The Northern Securities Com- 
pany was not a railroad company. Its corporate powers were 
nmited to buying, selling and holding stock, bonds and other securities, 
and, it was contended, that as such business was not commerce at 
all it could not be within the power of Congress to regulate. The 
contention was not yielded to, though it had the support of mem- 
bers of this court. Asserting the application of the antitrust act 
of 1890 to such business and the power of Congress to regulate it, 
the court said **that a sound construction of the Constitution allows 
to Congress a large discretion Svith respect to the means by which 
the powers it [the commerce clause] confers are to be carried into exe- 
cution, which enables that body to perform the high duties assigned 
to it, in the manner most beneficial to the people.' '' It was in recog- 
nition of this principle that it was declared in United States v. Joint 
Trafiic Association, 171 U.S. 571: ''The prohibition of such con- 
tracts [contracts fixing rates] may in the judgment of Congress be 
one of the reasonable necessities of proper regulation of commerce, 
and Congress is the judge of such necessity and propriety, unless, in 
case of a possible gross perversion of the principle, the courts might 
be applied to for relief.'' The contentions of the parties in the case 
invoked the declaration. There as here an opposition was asserted 
between the liberty of the railroads to contract with one another 
and the power of Congress to regulate commerce. That pow^r was 
pronounced paramount, and it was not perceived, as it seems to be 
perceived now, that it was subordinate and controlled by the pro- 
visions of the fifth amendment. Nor was the relation of the power 
of Congress to that amendment overlooked. It was commented 
upon and reconciled. And there is nothing whatever in Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, or in Lottery Case, 188 IT. S. 321, which is to the 
contrary. 

From these considerations we may pass to an inspection of the 
statute of which section 10 is a part, and inquire as to its purpose, 
and if the means which it employs has relation to that purpose ana 
to interstate commerce. The provisions of the act are explicit and 
present a well coordinated plan for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees, by bringing the disputes to arbi- 
tration and accommodation, and thereby prevent strikes and the 
public disorder and derangement of business that may be consequent 
upon them. I submit no worthier piu'pose can engage legislative 
attention or be the object of legislative action, and, it might be urged, 
to attain which the Congressional judgment of means should not be 
brought imder a rigid limitation and condemned, if it contribute in 
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any de^i'ee to the end, as a '^ gross perversian of ^he principle^' ol i 
regulation, the condition which, it was said in United States v^ SomA* i 
TmSic Association, supra, might justify an appeal to the coiirts. i 

We are told that la^or assoeia^ons are to be commended. Ma^ i 
not then Congress recognize their existenxje; yes, and recognize their \ 

Sower as conditions to be counted with in framing its legislation ? i 
tf what use would it be to attempt to bring bodies of men to agree- 5 
ment and compromise <rf <x)ntroversies if you put out of view the - 
influences whicJi move them or the fellowship which binds the^n — 
maybe controls and impels them, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
to make the cause of one the cause of all? And this practieai wis- 
dom Congress observed — observed, I may say, not in speculation or 
uncertain prevision of evils, but in experience of evUs — ^an experi- 
ence which approached to the <iimensions of a national ealamity. 
The facts of history should not be overlooked nor the course of legis- 
lation. The act involved in the present case was preceded by one 
^lacted in 1888 of similar purport). (25 Stat. 501.) That act <iid 
not recognize labor associations, or distinguish between the members 
of sueh associations and the other employees of carriers. It failed 
in its purpose, whether from defect in its provisions or other cause 
we may only conjecture. At any rate, it did not avert the strike a,t 
Chicago in 1894. Investigation f dlowed, and, as a result of it, the act 
of 1898 was finally passed. Presumably its provisions and remedy 
were addressed to the mischief which the aet of 1888 failed to reach 
or avert. It was the judgment of Congress that the scheme of arbi- 
tration might be helped by engaging in it the labor ai^oeiations. 
Those associations unified bodies m employees in every departn^ient 
<rf the carriers, and this unity could be an obstaele or an aid to arbi- 
tration. It was attempted to be made an aid, but how could it be 
made an aid if, pending the efforts of '' mediation and conciliation" 
of the dispute, as provided in section 2 of the a>et, oth^* provisions 
of the act may be arlHtrariiy disregarded, which are of concern to the 
members in the diffl)ute ? How ean it be an aid , bow can controversies 
which may seriously interrupt or threaten to interrupt the business of 
carri^ (I paraplirase the words of the statute), be averted or com- 
posed if the carrier can bring on the conflict or ^event its aasiicabie 
settlement bjr the exercise of mere whim and caprice? I say mi^e 
whim or caprice, for this is the Uberty wluch is atteanpted to oe vin- 
dicated as the constitutional right of the carri^^s. And it may be 
exercised in mere whim and caprice. If ability, the quidities of effi- 
cient and faithful workman^p can be found outside or labor associa- 
tions, surely they may be found inside of them. Liberty is an ai>trac- 
tive theme, but the liberty which is exercised in sheer antipathy does 
not plead strongly for recognition. 

There is no question bene of the right of a carrier to mii^le in his 
service ^'umon and ^' nonunion^' men. If there were, broader con- 
^derations might exist. In such a right thei» would be bo dis- 
crimination for the ''union'' and no discrimination again^ it. The 
^Bciency of an employee would be its impulse and ground of exiercise. 
I need not stop to conjecture whether Congress coidd or woidd 
limit such right. It is certain that Congress has not done so by any 
provision of the act under consideration. Its letter, spirit and purpose 
aare decidedly the otlwer way. It imposes, however, a restraint, wuich 
should be noticed. The carriers may not require an a.p{)Uca&t for 
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employment or an employee to agree not to l)econie or remain a 
nember of a labor organization. But this does not constrain the 
looployinent of anybody, be he what he may. 

But it is said it cannot be supposed that labor oi^anizations will, 
"by illegal or violent measures, interrupt or impair the freedom oi 
commerce," and to so suppose would be disrcsi>ect to a coordinate 
branch of the Government and to impute to it a purpose ''to accord 
to one class of wage-earners privileges withheld from another class of 
wage-earners engaged, it may be, in the same kind of labor and 
serving the same employer.^^ Neither the supposition or the dis- 
respect is necessary, and, it may be urged, they are no more invidious 
than to impute to Congress a careless or deliberate or purposeless 
Tiolation oi the constitutional rights of the carriers. Be^iidos, the 
legislation is to be accounted for. It by its letter makes a diirerence 
mween members of labor organizations and other employees of 
carriers. If it did not, it would not be here for review. What did 
Congress mean? Had it no purpose? Was it moved by no cause? 
Was its legislation mere wantonness and an aimless meddling with 
the commerce of the country? These questions may find their 
answers in In re Debs, 158 U. S. 504. 

I have said that it is not necessaiy to suppose that labor organiza- 
tioiis will violate the law, and it is not. Their power may be effect- 
ively exercised without violence or illegality, and it can not be dis- 
respect to Congress to let a committee of the Senate speak for it and 
tell the reason and purposes of its le^slation. The Committee on 
Education in its report said of the bill: ^'Thc measure under con- 
sideration may properly be called a voluntary arbitration bill, having 
for its object the settlement of disputes between capital and labor, as 
far as the interstate transportation companies are concerned. The 
necessity for the bill arises from the calamitous results in the way of 
ill-considered strikes arising from the tyranny of capital or the 
unjust demands of labor organizations, wnereby the business of tlie 
country is brought to a standstill and thousands of employees, with 
their helpless wives and children, are confronted with starvation. '' 
And, concluding the report, said: ^^It is our opinion that this bill, 
should it become a law, would reduce to a minimum labor strikes 
which affect interstate commerce, and we therefore recommend its 
passage. '^ 

With the report was submitted a letter from the secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which expressed the judgment of 
that bodv, formed, I may presume, from experience of the ^tors in 
the problem. The letter said: '^With the corporations as employers 
on one side and the organizations of railway employees as the other, 
there will be a measure of equality of power and force which will 
surely bring about the essential requisites of friendly relation, re- 
spect, consideration, and forbearance.'' And again: ''It has been 
shown before the labor commission of England that where the asso- 
ciations are strong enough to command the respect of their employers 
the relations between employer and employee seem most amicable. 
For there the employers have learned tne practical convenience of 
treating with one thoroughly representative body instead of with 
isolated fragments of workmen; and the labor associations have 
learned the limitations of their powers." 
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It is urged by defendant in error that ^' there is a marked distinc- 
tion between a power to regulate commerce and a power to regulate 
the affairs of an individual or corporation engaged in such commerce/' 
and how can it be, it is asked, a regulation of commerce to prevent a 
carrier from selecting his employees or constraining him to keep in his 
service those whose loyalty to him is ''seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed, by their prior allegiance to their labor unions ?'' That the 
power of regulation extends to the persons engaged in interstate 
commerce is settled by decision. (Howard v. Illinois Central R. R., 
supra, and the cases cited in Mr. Justice Moody's dissenting opinion.) 
The other proposition points to no evil or hazard of evil. Section 
10 does not constrain tne employment of incompetent workmen and 
gives no encouragement or protection to the aisloyalty of an em- 
ployee or to deficiency in his work or duty. If guilty of either he may 
be instantly discharged without incurring any penalty under the 
statute. 

Counsel also makes a great deal of the difference between direct 
and indirect effect upon interstate commerce, and assert that section 
10 is an indirect regulation at best and not within the power of Con- 
gress to enact. Many cases are cited, which, it is insisted, sustain 
the contention. I can not take time to review the cases. I have 
already alluded to the contention, and it is enough to say that it 
gives too much isolation to section 10. The section is part of the 
means to eecure and make effective the scheme of arbitration set 
forth in the statute. The contention, besides, is completely answered 
by Howard v. Illinois Central R. R., supra. In that case, as we have 
seen, the power of Congress was exercised to establish a rule of lia- 
bility of a carrier to his employees for personal injuries received in 
his service. It is manifest that the kind or extent of such liability 
is neither traffic nor intercourse, the transit of persons or the carrying 
of things. Indeed such liability may have wider application than to 
carriers. It may exist in a factory; it may exist on a farm, and in 
both places, or m commerce — ^its direct influence might be hard to 
find or describe. And yet this court did not hesitate to pronounce 
it to be within the power of Congress to establish. ''The primary 
object,^' it was said in Johnson v. Railroad, 196 U. S. 1, of the safetv- 
appliance act, "was to promote the public welfare by securing tne 
safety of employees and travelers." The rule of liability for injuries 
is even more round about in its influence on commerce and as much 
so as the prohibition of section 10. To contend otherwise seems to 
me to be an oversight of the proportion of things. A provision of 
law which will prevent or tend to prevent the stoppage of every 
wheel in every car of an entire railroad system certainly has as direct 
influence on interstate commerce as the way in which one car may be 
coupled to another, or the rule of liability for personal injuries to an 
employee. It also seems to me to be an oversight of the proportions 
of things to contend that in order to encourage a policy of arbitration 
between carriers and their employees which may prevent a disastrous 
interruption of commerce, the derai^ement of ousiness, and even 

freater evils to the public welfare. Congress can not restrain the 
ischarge of an emplovee, and yet can, to enforce a policy of unre- 
strained competition between railroads, prohibit reasonable agree- 
ments between them as to the rates merchandise shall be carried. 
And mark the contrast of what is prohibited. In the one case the 
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restraint, it may be, of a whim — certainly of nothing that affects the 
ability of an employee to perform his duties; nothing, therefore, 
which is of any material interest to the carrier; in the other case a 
restraint of a carefully considered policy which had as its motive 
great material interests and benefits to the railroads, and, in the 
opinion of many, to the public. May such action be restricted, 
must it give away to the public welfare, while the other, moved, it 
ihay be, by prejudice and antagonism, is intrenched impregnably 
in the fifth amendment of the Constitution against regulation in the 
public interest. 

I would not be misunderstood. I grant that there are rights wliich 
can have no material measure. There are rights which, when exer- 
cised in a private business, may not be disturbed or limited. With 
them we are not concerned. We are dealing with rights exercised 
in a quasi public business and therefore subject to control in the 
interest of the public. 

I think the judgment should be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, dissenting, said: 

I also think that the statute is constitutional, and but for the deci- 
sion of my brethren I should have felt pretty clear about it. 

As we all know, there are special labor unions of men engaged in 
the service of carriers. These unions exercise a direct influence upon 
the employment of labor in that business, upon the terms of such em- 

Sloyment and upon the business itself. Their very existence is 
irected specifically to the business, and their connection with it is at 
least as intimate and important as that of safety couplers, and, I 
should tliink, as the Hability of master to servant, matters which, it 
is admitted. Congress might regulate, so far as they concern com- 
merce among the States. I suppose that it hardly would be denied 
that some of the relations of railroads with unions of railroad em- 

f Joyces are closely enough connected with commerce to justify legis- 
ation by Congress. If so, legislation to prevent the exclusion of such 
unions from employment is sufficiently near. 

The ground on which this particular law is held bad is not so much 
that it deals with matters remote from commerce among the States, as 
that it interferes with the paramount individual rights secured by the 
fifth amendment. The section is, in substance, a very Hmited inter- 
ference with freedom of contract, no more. It does not require the 
carriers to employ anyone. It does not forbid them to refuse to 
employ anyone, lor any reason they deem good, even where the 
notion of a choice of persons is a fiction and wholesale employment 
is necessary upon general principles that it might be proper to con- 
trol. The section simply prohibits the more powerful party to exact 
certain undertakings, or to threaten dismissal or unjustly discrimi- 
nate on certain grounds against those already employed. I hardly 
can suppose that the grounds on which a contract lawfully may be 
made to end are less open to regulation than other terms. So I turn 
to the general question whether the employment can be regulated at 
all. I confess that I think that the right to make contracts at will 
that has been derived from the word Uberty in the amendments has 
been stretched to its extreme by the decisions; but they agree that 
sometimes the right may be restrained. Where there is, or generally 
is believed to be, an important ground of pubhc poUcy for restraint 

37691— No. 76—08 2i 
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the Constitution does not forbid it, whether tliis court agrees or dis- 
agrees with the poUcy pursued. It can not be doubted that to pre- 
vent strikes, and, so far as possible, to foster its scheme of arbitration, 
might be deemed by Congress an important point of policy, and I 
think it impossible to say that Congress might not reasonably think 
that the provision in question would help a good deal to carry its 
policy along. But suppose the only effect reallj^ were to tend to 
bring about the complete unionizing of such railroad laborers as 
Congress can deal witn, I think that object alone would justify the 
act. I quite agree that the question what and how much good labor 
unions do, is one on which intelligent people may differ — I think that 
laboring men sometimes attribute to tnem advantages, as many 
attribute to combinations of capital disadvantages, that really are 
due to economic conditions of a far wider and deeper kind — but I 
could not pronounce it unwarranted if Congress should decide that to 
foster a strong union was for the best interest, not only of the men, but 
of the railroads and the country at large. 

DECISIONS UNDER COMMON LAW. 

Employer . and Empjx)yee — Relation — Student Fireman — 
Fraudulent Representations — Effect on Liability — Norfolk 
and Western Railway Company v. Bonduranfs Administrator , Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia ^ 59 SoutJieastem Reporter j page 1091. — In 
this case action was brought to recover for the death of one Bondu- 
rant, who was accidentally killed while acting as a student fireman on 
an engine of the Norfolk and Western Railway Company. The evi- 
dence disclosed the fact that Bondurant had practiced fraud in order 
to secure his position, representing that he was more than 21 years of 
age, a rule of the company prohibiting the employment of minors in 
such position without the consent of the parent or guardian. The 
case was tried in the circuit court of Amherst County, which gave 
judgment for the plaintiff. The trial proceeded upon the assumption 
that the relation of master and servant actually existed. This posi- 
tion was denied by the railroad company, and on appeal the supreme 
court ruled that the relation of master and servant did not exist and 
that no damages were recoverable in the circumstances. The prin- 
cipal features of the opinion of the court, which was delivered by 
Judge Keith, are reproduced: 

A student fireman may, or may not, be an employee. Whether he 
is or not in a particular case depends upon circumstances. 

In Weisser v. Southern Pacific Ry. Co., 148 Cal. 426, 83 Pac. 439, 
cited by defendant in error, it was held that a student brakeman, on 
freight trains of defendant at his own request and by permission of 
defendant, for the purpose of gaining experience to render him com- 
petent to act as a regular brakeman, and who was entirely subject to 
defendant's orders, and was required to perform such ordinary duties 
of brakeman as were allotted to him, was a fellow-servant of tne other 
brakemen, although he was receiving no pecuniary compensation. 
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So, in Barstow v. Old Colony R. Co., 143 Mass. 535, 10 X. E. 255, it 
wfts hieki that if a person undertake voluntarily to perform service for 
a eoorporatioA, ana the a^i^nt of such corporation assents to his per- 
fonxui^ such service, be stands in the relation of a servant of the cor- 
pc»ratioB while so engaged, which is the proposition in this case for 
wUch we jHresume it was cited by the defendant in error, and as to the 
correctness of which there can be no doubt. 

In Millsap's Adm'r v. Louisville, etc., Ry. Co., 69 Miss. 423, 13 
South. 696, it was held that one who by permission of a railway com- 
pany acts as fireman of its locomotive is a servant of the company, 
though he acts without compensation merely to learn tlie busmess. 
He was also held to be a fellow-servant of the train dispatcher, whose 
negligence caused the injury, and therefore a recovery was denied. 

But in none of these cases was there misrepresentation as to age or a 
rule jwcdiibiting the employment of infants. 

In aU of these cases there is an absence of two circumstances upon 
which plaintiff in error rests its case: First, that the railroad com- 
pany prohibited the employment of an infant; and, second, that the 
deceased, by misrepresentmg his age, obtained permission to ride 
upon the engine where he was injured. 

Cases of negligence have become so numerous that it is impossible 
to discuss aU that bear upon the subject, and therefore it becomes 
necessary to select those which are most pertinent. 

In the" case of Fitzmaurice v. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. Co., 192 Mass. 
150, 78 N. E. 418, 6 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1146, the facts were as follows: 
The plaintiff, while riding upon a train of the defendant, was injured 
by a collision, and no question was made that she would have been 
entitled to a verdict in her favor if she had been a passenger. She 
was a minor, and was riding upon a three-months season ticket 
w^hicli was good only for students under 18 years of age. She had 
obtained this ticket by presenting to the defendant's ticket agent a 
certificate, purporting to be signed by her father, that she was under 
18 vears of age and was a pupd in the Hollander Art School, Boston, 
and agreeing that she woula not use the ticket otherwise than in 
going to and from school, and also presenting a certificate, purporting 
to be signed by ^^J. F. Miner, Principal, Hollander Ait School, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass./' that she was a pupil in his school 
and as he fully believed intended to remain so tor the next three 
months. She was at this time over 18 years of age, as she testified, 
lived in Marlboro, and was employed in Hollander's dry goods store 
in Boston. The regular price for a season ticket was $32. The 
reduced rate for students under 18 years of age, at which the plaintiff 
procured it, was $16. She had been riding upon this ticket nearly 
every day, except Sunday, for over a month, and the coupons had 
been received by the conductor. Upon the face of the ti<M5:et were 
the words: '^Good only for a person under 18 years of age.'' The 
jury having found the amount of the plaintiff's damages, if she was 
entitled to recover, the judge ordered a verdict for the defendant. 
Upon this state of facts, the supreme court of Massachusetts held: 

^^The defendant had the right to establish a reduced rate for 
students under a fixed age. * * * The plaintiff knew that she 
did not come within the class to which this offer of a reduced rate 
was made, and obtained her ticket by presenting certificates of facts 
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which she knew to be false. She thus obtained by false representa- 
tions a ticket to which she knew that she was not entitled. Whatever 
rights she had to be regarded as a passenger on the defendant's train 
she had acquired solely by the fraud which she had practiced upon 
the defendant. She had no right to profit by her fraud. She had 
no right to rely upon the consent of the railway company to her 
entering its tram as a passenger, when she had obtained that consent 
merely oy gross misrepresentations. Accordingly she was not law- 
fully upon the defendant's train. She was in no better position 
than that of a mere trespasser. This principle has been affirmed 
in other jurisdictions. Thus it has been neld tnat a person traveling 
over a railroad on a free pass or a mileage ticket which had been 
issued to another name and was not transferable was barred by his 
fraudulent conduct from recovering for a personal injury, unless it was 
due to negligence so gross as to show a willful injury. If the plaintiff 
had fraudulently evaded the payment of any fare, she certainly would 
not have become a passenger, and the defendant's utmost duty to her 
while she was upon its train would have been to abstain from doing her 
any willful or reckless injury. But such a case can not be distinguished 
in principle from the case at bar, in which the plaintiff obtained her 
ticKet at a reduced price by successfully practicing a fraud. The only 
relation which existed between the plaintiff and defendant was in- 
duced by her fraud; and she can not be allowed to set up that relation 
against the defendant as a basis of recovery. 

This case is annotated in 6 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1146, and a number 
of cases not cited in the opinion are mentioned in the note; and it 
seems to us to be not only good law, but good morals, as well. It so 
completely covers the case under consideration, and is so well sup- 
ported by the reasoning of the court and the authorities cited, that 
we are content to rest upon it. 

Defendant in error relies also upon the argument that there was 
no relation between the misrepresentation of Bondurant as to his 
age and the accident by which he was injured. 

It is true that his being an infant in no way contributed to the 
accident. It is equally true that in Fitzmaurice v. Railroad, supra, 
the fact that plaintiff was over 18 years of age in no wise contributed 
to the accident. Doubtless the accident would have taken place, 
whether Bondurant had been upon the engine or not; but, if he 
had not been upon the engine, he would not have been injured by 
the collision. The controlling question in this case, however, is: 
In what relation did the intestate of the defendant in error stand to 
the railroad company at the time of the injury, and what duty did 
the railroad company owe to him ? It is as true of him as it was of 
Miss Fitzmaurice that the only relation which existed between him 
and the railroad company was induced by fraud. But for his fraud 
and misrepresentation, he could never have been upon the engine. 
He was, therefore, a trespasser, or at most a bare licensee, to whom 
the railroad company stood in no contractual relation and owed no 
other duty than not to injure him recklessly, wantonly, or willfully. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS OF 1907. 

Chapter 1G4! — Provisions for accidents in factories. 
[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 872.] 

Chapter 267. — Hours of labor of women and children — Night work, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 713.] 
Chapter 269. — Hours of labor of employees on public works. 

Section 1. Section one of chapter five hundred and seventeen of the acts of the 
year nineteen hundred and six is hereby amended * * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 1 (as amended by chapter 570, Acts of 1907). Eight hours shall constitute a 
day's work for all laborers, workmen and mechanics now or hereafter employed by 
or on behalf of the Commonwealth, or of any county therein, or of any city or town 
which has accepted the provisions of section twenty of chapter one hundred and six 
of the Revised Laws. No laborer, workman or mechanic so employed shall be 
requested or required to work more than eight hours in any one calendar day or more 
than forty-eight hours in any one week except in cases oi extraordinary emergency. 
Onl)^ a case of danger to property, to life, to public safety or to public health shall be 
considered a case of extraordinary emergency within the meaning of this section. 
Engineers shall be considered mechanics within the meaning of this act. But in 
cases where a weekly half holiday is given the hours of labor upon the other working 
days of the week may be increased suflS-ciently to make a total of forty-eight hours for 
the week's work. Threat of loss of employment or threat to obstruct or prevent the 
obtaining of employment, or threat to refrain from employing in the future shall be 
considered requiring, within the meaning of this section. This section shall not 
apply to persons employed in any State, county or municipal institution, on the farm, 
or m the care of the groimds, in the stable, in the domestic or kitchen and dining-room 
service, or in storerooms and offices. 

Sec. 2. Section two of said chapter five hundred and seventeen is hereby amended 

* * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 2. Every contract, excluding contracts for the purchase of material or 
supplies, to which the Commonwealth, or of any county therein, or of any city or 
town which has accepted the provisions of section twenty of chapter one hundred and 
six of the Revised Laws, is a party which may involve the employment of laborers, 
workmen or mechanics shall contain a stipulation that no laborer, worlanan or mechanic 
working within this Commonwealth in tne employ of the contractor, subcontractor or 
other person doing or contracting to do the whole or a part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall be requested or required to work more than eight hours in any one 
calendar day and every such contract which does not contain this stipulation shall be 
null and void. 

Sec. 3. Section four of said chapter five hundred and seventeen is hereby amended 

* * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 4. Any person or contractor or subcontractor, or any agent or person acting 
on behalf of any contractor or subcontractor, or any agent or official of me Common- 
wealth or of any county, city or town who violates any provision of this act shall be 
subject to a penalty of fifty aollars for each offense. 

Approved April 3, 1907. 
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Chapter 373. — Examination, etc., of stationary engineers and firemen. 

Section 1. Section seventy-eight of chapter one hundred and two of the Revised 
Laws is hereby amended * * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 78. No person shall have charge of or operate a steam boiler or engine in this 
Commonwealth, except boilers and engines upon locomotives, motor road vehicles, 
boilers and engines in private residences, boilers in apartment houses of less than five 
flats, boilers and engines under the jurisdiction of the United States, boilers and 
engines used for agricultural purposes exclusively, boilers and engines of less than 
eight horsepower, and boilers used for heating purposes exclusivefy which are pro- 
vided with a device approved by the chief of tne district police limiting the pressure 
carried to fifteen pounds to the square inch, unless he holds a license as hereinafter 
provided. The owner or user of a steam boiler or engine, other than boilers or engines 
above excepted, shall not operate or cause to be operated a steam boiler or engine for 
a period of more than one week, unless the person m charge of and operating it is duly 
licensed. 

Sec 2. Section eighty-two of said chapter one hundred and two, as amended * * * 
is hereby further amended by striking out said section and inserting in place thereof 
the following: 

Section 82. Licenses shall be granted according to the competence of the applicant 
and shall be distributed in the following classes: — Engineers' licenses: — First class, to 
have charge of and operate any steam plant. Second class, to have charge of and oper- 
ate a boiler or boilers, and to have charge of and operate engines, no one of which snail 
exceed one hundred and fifty horsepower, or to operate a first class plant under the 
engineer in direct charge of the plant. Third class, to have charge of and operate a boiler 
or boilers not exceeding in the aggregate one hundred and fifty horsepower, and an 
engine not exceeding fifty horsepower, or to operate a second class plant under the 
engineer in direct charge of the plant. Fourth class, to have charge of and operate 
hoietinff and portable engines and boilers. Firemen's licenses: — Extra first class, to 
have charge of and operate any boiler or boilers. First class, to have charge of and 
operate any boiler or boilers where the pressure carried does not exceed twenty-five 
Dounds to the square inch, or to operate high-pressure boilers under the engineer or 
fireman in direct charge thereof. Second class, to operate any boiler or boilers under 
the engineer or fireman in direct charge thereof. Any person holding; a first class or 
second class fireman's license at the time of the passage of this act shaU receive a first 
class fireman's license under this act. A person holding an extra first class or first class 
fireman's license may operate a third class plant und^ the engineer in direct charge 
of the plant. A person nolding an engineer s or fireman's license who desires to have 
charge of or to operate a particular steam plant or type of plant may, providinjg he 
holds an engineer's or fireman's license, if he files with his application a written 
request signed by the owner or user of said plant for such examination, be examined 
as to his competence for such service and no other, and if found competent and trust- 
worthy shall DO granted a license for such service and no other. No special license 
shall be granted to give any person charge of a plant over one hundred and fifty horse- 
power. 

Sec. 3. Section eighty-four of said chapter one hundred and two is hereby amended 
by striking out the said section and inserting in place thereof the following: 

Section 84. A person who is aggrieved by the action of an examiner in refusing or 
revoking a license may appeal therefrom to the remaining examiners, three or more 
of whom shall together act as a board of appeal, and shall nave the power to hear the 
parties and pass upon the subjects of appeal. If appeal is taken it must be within 
one month after the decision of the examiner. The appellant may have the privilege 
of having one first class engineer present during the nearing of his appeal, but he 
shall take no part therein. The decision of the majority of such examiners so acting 
as a board of appeal shall be final if approved by the chief of the district police. 

Sec. 4. Section eighty-five of said chapter one hundred and two is hereby amended 
* * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 85. An engineer's or fireman's license, granted under the provisions of the 
seven preceding sections or the corresponding provisions of earlier laws, shall be 
placed so as to be easily read in a conspicuous place in the engine room or boiler 
room of the plant operated by the holder of such license. The person in charge of 
a stationary steam boiler upon which the safety valve is set to blow off at more than 
twenty-five pounds pressure to the square inch, except boilers upon locomotives, 
motor road vehicles, boilers in private residences, boilers in apartment houses of 
less than &ye flats, boilers under the jurisdiction of the United States, boilers used 
for agricultural purposes exclusively, and boilers of less than ei^t horsepower, shall 
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keep a daily record of the boiler, its condition when under steam and all repairs 
made and work done on it, upon forms to be obtained upon application from the 
boiler inepection department. These records shall be kept on file and shall be acces- 
sible at aU times to the members of the boiler inspection department. 

Approved May 4, 1907. 

Chapter 465. — Inspection of steam boilers. 

[See Bulletin No. 73, pp. 872-876.] 

Chapter 537. — Inspection of factories ofnd worJcshops — Inspectors of health. 

Section 1. The State board of health shall, as soon as may be after the passage of 
this act, divide the Commonwealth into not more than fifteen districts, to be known 
as health districts, in such manner as it may deem necessary or proper for carrying 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. After the division aforesaid has been made, the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the council, shall appoint in each health district one practical and 
discreet person, learned in the science of medicine and hygiene, to be State inspector 
of health in that district Every nomination for such office shall be made at least 
seven days prior to the appointment. The said State inspectors of health shall hold 
their offices for a period of five years from the time of their respective appointments, 
but shall be liable to removal from office by the governor and council at any time. 

Sec 3. Every State inspector of health * * * shall inform himself concerning 
the health of all minors employed in factories -wdthin his district, and, whenever he 
may deem it advisable or necessary, he shall call the ill health or physical unfit- 
ness of any minor to the attention of his or her parents or employers and of the State 
board of health. 

Sec 5. The State inspectors of health shall, under the direction of the State board 
of health and in place of the inspection department of the district police, enforce the 
pro\isions of section forty-one of chapter one hundred and four of the Revised Laws 
BO far as said section provides that factories shall be well ventilated and kept clean, 
sections forty-one, forty-four and forty-seven to sixty-one, inclusive, of chapter one 
hundred and six of the Revised Laws, chapter three hundred and twenty-two of the 
acts of the year nineteen hundred and two, chapter four hundred and seventy-five of 
the acts of the year nineteen hundred and three, chapter two hundred and thirty- 
eight of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and five, and chapter two hundred and 
fifty of tho acts of the year nineteen hundred and six; and the powers and duties 
heretofore conferred and imposed upon tho members of said inspection department 
of the district police by section eight of chapter one hundred and eight of the Revised 
Laws in respect to the foregoing sections and acts, and in respect to all acts in amend- 
ment thereof or in addition thereto, and in respect to any other laws, are hereby con- 
fen'ed and imposed upon said State inspectors of health or such other officers as the 
State board of health may from time to time appoint: Provided^ however^ That neither 
said board of health nor any inspector thereof shall have authority to require struc- 
tural alterations to be made in buildings, but shall report the necessity therefor to the 
inspection department of the district police. Wherever in. said provisions of law the 
words ''inspector" or ''inspectors of factories and public buildings," "inspection 
department of the district police, " "inspector" or "inspectors of the district police, " 
"jiistrict police," "factory inspector" or "inspectors," and "member" or "members 
of the district police " occur, tney shall be taken to mean State inspector or inspectors 
of health. Wlierever the words "chief of the district police" occur, they shall be 
taken to mean the State board of health. 

Sec 6. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, shall establish 
the salaries of said State inspectors of health, having regard in each district to the extent 
of territory, the number of inhabitants, the character of the business there carried on, 
and the amount of time likely, to be required for the proper discharge of the duties. 
The salaries thus established shall be paid from the treasury of the Commonwealth 
monthly. 

Sec 7. There may be expended out of the treasury of the Commonwealth annually, 
for the purposes specified in this act, for salaries, a sum not exceeding twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and for other expenses, a sum not exceedingjive thousand dollars. 

Sec 8. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the State board of 
health may employ from time to time experts m sanitation. 

Approved June 19, 1907- 
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Chapter 577. — Weekly day of rest. 

Section 1. Except in cases of emergency or except at the request of the employee, 
it shall not be lawful for any person, partnership, association or corporation to require 
an employee engaged in any commercial occupation, or in the work of any industrial 
process, or in the work of transportation or communication, to do on the Lord's day 
the usual work of his occupation, unless such employee is allowed during the six days 
next ensuing twenty-four consecutive hours without labor. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not be construed as authorizing any work on the Lord's day not 
now authorized by law; nor as applying to farm or personal service, to druggists, to 
watchmen, to superintendents or managers, to janitors, or to persons engaged in the 
transportation, sale or delivery of milk, food or newspapers. 

Sec 3. Whoever violates the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than fifty dollars for each offense. 

Approved June 28, 1907. 

MICHIGAN. 

ACTS OF 1907. 

Act No. 124. — Guards to he placed on com huskers. 

[Sec Bulletin No. 73, p. 882.] 

Act No. 140. — Fire escapes on factories, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, pp. 878, 879.] 

Act No. 152. — Iron foundries — Inspection^ etc, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, pp. 882, 883.] 

Act No. 169. — Factories and workshops — Inspectiony etc, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, pp. 722, 879-881] 
Act No. 234. — Railroads — Safety appliances. 

Section 1. It shall hereafter be unlawful for any common carrier owning or oper- 
ating any portion of a railroad wholly or partly in this State to haul or permit to be 
hauled or used on its line within this State any car used in moving traffic not equipped 
with couplers coupling automatically by impact, and which can be uncoupled with- 
out the necessity of men going between the ends of the cars: Provided^ That nothing 
in this act contained shall apply to trains composed of four-wheeled cars or to trains 
composed of eight-wheeled stanaard logging cars where the height of such car from top 
of rail to center of coupling does not exceed twenty-five inches, or to locomotives used 
in hauling such trains when such cars or locomotives are exclusively used for the 
transportation of logs. 

Sec 2. Any such common carrier hauling or permitting to be hauled or used on its 
line any car in violation of the provisions of this act shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than one hundred dollars for each and every such violation, to be recovered in 
an action of assumpsit brought in the name of the people of this State, and it shall be 
the duty of the prosecuting attorney of the proper county to bring any such action at 
the request of the commissioner of railroads. 

Sec 3. Act number one hundred forty-seven of the public acts of eighteen hundred 
eighty-five [sees. 5511, 5512,' C. L.] and all other acts or parts of acts contravening any 
of the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved June 27, 1907. 

Act No. 252. — Mattress factories — Hair picking machines, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 883.] 

Act No. 281. — Free public employment offices. 

Section 1. Free employment bureaus are hereby authorized to be created in cities 
in this State, having a population of thirty thousand or over, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing applications of persons seeking employment, and applications of i)ersons seeking to 
employ labor. Such bureaus shall be designated and known as Michigan free employ- 
ment bureaus. 
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Sec. 2. The commissioner of labor shall organize, establish and control the free 
employment bureaus authorized by section one of this act: Provided, That not more 
thaji five such bureaus shall be established, and that no two thereof shall be located 
within a radius of twenty-five miles. No compensation or fee shall be charged or 
received, directly or indirectly, from persons applying for employment or help tmx)ugh 
any such bureau. It shall be the duty of said commissioner of labor to use all diligence 
in securing the cooperation of employers of labor with the purpose and objects of said 
employment bureaus. To this end it shall be competent for said commissioner to 
advertise in the columns of newspapers or to use other mediums, for such situations as 
he has applicants to fill, and for such help as may be called for by emplovers. He may 
also advertise in a general way for the cooperation of large contractors and employers, in 
such trade journals or special publications as reach such employers, whether such trade 
journals are published within the State of Michigan or not, and may pursue such other 
methods as, m his judgment, will best tend to accomplish the purpose of this act: Pro- 
vided further^ That one such bureau, as above provided for, shall be established at the 
city of Kalamazoo, and one at the city of Saginaw. 

Sec. 3. When the commissioner of labor shall establish a free employment bureau 
under the provisions of this act, the board of State auditors shall provide a suitable 
office for the same, with necessary furniture, and all printing, binding, blanks, station- 
ery and supplies shall be done and furnished under any contract which the State now 
has, or shall hereafter have, for similar work with any party or parties, and the expense 
thereof shall be, in the discretion of the board of State auditors, audited and paid for in 
the same manner as other State printing and supplies are paid for. 

Sec. 4. Said commissioner of labor is authonzed to appoint such assistants as may be 
necessary. All such assistants shall be under the control and direction of the commis- 
sioner of labor, and shall receive such compensation as he shall determine. All com- 
pensation for services and expenses provided for in this act shall be paid by the State 
treasurer upon the warrant of the auditor general, in the same manner as other salaries 
and expenses are paid. 

Sec. 5. The simi of five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be deemed nec- 
essary by the commissioner of labor, is hereby appropriated annually for the fiscsd year 
ending Jime thirty, nineteen hundred eight, and for each fiscal year thereafter, out of 
which shall be paid all salaries, advertising and contingent expenses authorized by sec- 
tions two and four of this act. 

Sec. 6. The auditor general is hereby directed to add to and incorporate in the State 
tax for the year nineteen hundred seven, the sura of five thousand dollars, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter the sum of five thousand dollars, which, when collected, shall be 
credited to the general fund to reimburse the same for the money hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 7. Act number thirty-seven of the public acts of nineteen hundred five, enti- 
tled "An act to provide for the establishing and maintaining of free employment 
bureaus," approved March thirty, nineteen hundred five, is hereby repealed. 

Approved June 27, 1907. 

Act No. 313. — Bureau of Labor, 

Section 1. Sections two and four of act number one hundred fifty-six of the public 
acts of eighteen hundred eighty-three, * * * are hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 2. The duties of such bureau shall be to collect in the manner herein pro- 
vided, assort, systematize, print and present to the governor, * * * ^ statistical 
details relating to all departments of labor in this State, including the penal institutions 
thereof, particularly concerning the hours of labor, the number of laborers and me- 
chanics employed, with the nativity, age and sex of such laborers and mechanics, 
whether married or single, the daily wages earned and savings therefrom, the number 
and character of accidents, the sanitary conditions of establishments or institutions 
where labor is employed, the subjects oi strikes, cooperation, labor difficulties, organ- 
ized labor, their effects on labor and capital, with such other matter relating to the 
industrial, social, e^iucational and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes and to 
the productive industries of the State, including the names of firms, companies or 
corporations where located, capital invested in grounds, buildings and machinery, 
the kinds of goods produced, or manufactured, the time operated each year, the 
amount paid annually for materials, rent, taxes, and insurance, the number of em- 
ployees, male and female, the number engaged in clerical work and manual labor, 
with a classification of the number of each sex engaged in each occupation and the 
average daily wages paid each. The commissioner of labor is authorized to appoint 
special agents to represent the bureau, with authority to visit firms and establishments 
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and to collect such statistics, and perform such other duties as may be required, with 
like power as if conferred on said commisBioner: Provided^ That the ccffiunissioner of 
labor nor any one connected with his office, shall not public, make public, nor give 
to any individual or to the public the separate individual statistics obtained from 
any manufactiuing establishment, but all such statistics must be published in con- 
nection with other similar statistics and given to the public in aggregates and averages. 
Section 4. The compensation of such commissioner shall be two thousand dollars per 
annmn, and that of his deputy fifteen hundred dcdlars per annum, which compensa- 
tion, together with all necessary expenses, including the employment and the paying 
of the expenses, of such assistants as are provided for in section one of this act, also the 
expenses provided in section three of this act shall be audited and paid in the same 
manner as the salaries and expenses of other State officers: Provided, The amount 
thereof, exclusive of the compensation allowed to said commissioner and his deputy, 
ehall not, in any one year, exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars: And provided 
further^ That in addition to the above allowance for expenses said bureau shall be 
authorized to have printed not to exceed four thousand copies of its annual reports 
for the use of the bureau, for general distribution, and all printing, binding, blanks 
or map work, and all supplies shall be done or furnished imder any contract which 
the State now has or shall have for similar work with any party or parties, and l^e 
expense thereof shall be audited and paid in the same manner as other State printing. 

Approved June 28, 1907. 
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Labor orgu Dilations, lni>orponi' 
tion, rpgiiiatlon, elc, of: 

Connecticut ........... . . , . 



6S3-S5a , 

765 I, 

fl7S-680 il 

734-713 ■ 



VliSinia(D) 

IVttshinglon (D).... 
Wen Virginia <D).. 



United States (D) 

, Uxblllty of railroad companies t 
~i>rkmen not employees: 

l^!nn5jlvanla 0)i._ 

use tai. exemption of mechan- 

^, LomSana..'. 

uquDT mh] ot toumploycea; 

nawal! 

New Hampahij* 

fioomotive bofiera. laflpectlon of- 

New York 

Lodging hoi4ses, BBlloti': 

TTnKedatfttea 

UanulHctured aitloles, mtrMng: 



188-197 
717-728 
3S5-S80 
610,611 
216-2S9 

743-7« 
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IllinoiaCD)... 
Indiana (D) . . 



I Uaciled w 

Newlrl 

'MflChanJcs. 



PhinpMne I 
Hoe iTgnlstlwii 

ATkanaas... 



630, ew 
3,W-3M 
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Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto — Continued. 



Mine regulations— Concluded. 

Indiana 

Indiana (D) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Kentucky (D) 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New York 

Ohio 

. Ohio (D) 

Pennsylvania (D) 

Tennessee (D) 

Utah 

West Virginia 

West Vii^ginia (D) 

Wyoming 

Wyoming (D ) 

(See also Accidents in mines; 
Inspectors, mine.) 
Mines, etc., hours of labor of em- 
ployees in. (See Hours of labor.) 
Mmes, etc., intoxication in or 
about: 

Wyoming 

Newsboy law. (See Children, em- 
ployment of, in street trades.) 
Payment of wages duo dischai^ged 
employees: 

Arkansas (D) 

Payment of wages in scrip: 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Missouri (D) 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

New York 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Washington 

Payment of wages, modes and 
times of: 

Indiana (D) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Vermont 

Peonage: 

United States (D) 

Picketing: 

Colorado 

Plumbers, examination, etc., of. 
(See Examination, etc.) 

Preference of wages. (See Wages 
as preferred claims.) 

Printing, public. (See Public 
printing.) 

Protection of employees as mem- 
bers of labor organizations: 

Kansas (D) 

New York (D) 

United States (D) 

Protection of employees as voters: 

New Jersey 

Protection of employees on build- 
ings: 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

KAD8&3 
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No 



f63 
\74 
67 
74 
f6i 
174 
70 
64 
63 
61 
72 
63 
69 
69 
70 
65 
62 
65 
73 
65 
67 
72 
61 
71 



{ 

I 

f6 
17 



61 



60 

f65 
\73 
63 
56 
63 
72 
60 
60 
65 
.67 



67 
74 
57 
61 
70 
58 
71 



60 
62 



56 
67 
68 
72 
75 

70 



{ 



73 
74 
61 



Page. 



669-577 

260-273 

864-866 

277 

1080-1082 

278-280 

761-763 

883-887 

578-580 

1093 

650-652 

687 

468,470 

379 

779 

337 

318,319 

334-337 

1020, 1021 

364 

912,913 

60S-610 

1095 

389-391 



1095 



699,700 

350,351 
1045 

576 
309-311 

587 

653 
461,462 
714,715 

363 
911,912 



886-888 

242,243 

704,705 

1086,1087 

770 

1019 

396 

695,696 

330 



311 
888,889 
216-221 
613-629 
6.-^4-648 

776,777 



1052.1053 

262-265 

1083,1064 




Protection of empl9yees on build- 
ings—Concluded. 

New York (D) 

Wisconsin 

Protection of employees on street 
railways: 

District of Columbia. , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New York 

Ohio 

South Carolina 

Protection of wages: 

Massachusetts 

United States 

Public printing office, employees in 

Kansas 

Public printing to be done within 
the State: 

Arkansas 

Public works, injuries of employ- 
ees on: 

Philippine Islands 

Public works, labor on: 

New York 

Public works, preference of domes- 
tic materials for: 

Missouri (D) 

New Mexico 

Public works, preference of resi- 
dent laborers on: 

Massachusetts 

New Mexico 

Public works, retention of wages 
of employees on: 

California 

Public works, vaccination of em- 
ployees on: 

Virginia 

Railroad bridges, etc.: 

Vermont 

Railroad companies, liability of, 
for injuries to employees. (See 
Liability of employers.) 
Railroad employees, rules for: 

Indiana 

Railroad trains, sufficient crew re- 
quired on: 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Railroads, accidents on. (See Ac- 
cidents.) 
Railroads, construction of caboose 
cars on: 

Montana 

Railroads, height of bridges, wires, 
etc^ over: 

Arkansas 

Idiaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Railroads, hours of labor of em- 
ployees on. (See Hours of la- 
bor.) 
Railroads, illiterate employees on: 

Ohio 

Railroads, intemperate employees 
on. (See Intemperate employees 
on public carriers.) 
Railroads, safety appliances on: 

Arkansas 

Colorado (D) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 
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319,320 


67 


916,916 


60 


718 


67 


703,704 


61 


1084,1065 


70 


772 


72 


648,649 


64 


906,907 


70 


777 


60 


714 


57 


711 


60 


717,718 



61 



65 



71 

64 
69 



{: 



60 
61 



57 
61 



62 

60 
60 

74 



73 

74 



72 



59 



73 
73 
61 

74 

75 



1063 



354 



394 

905 
470 



697-699 
1094 



708 
1094 



330 

717 
715 

274,275 



1044 
266,267 



648 



65 


351 


72 


644 


74 


276 


61 


1083 


60 


715 


61 


1095 



{ 



379 



1046 
1016-1019 
1078-1080 
267-209 
273,274 
654 
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Oumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto — Concluded. 



Railroads, safety appUanoes on- 
Concluded. 



Ohio. 



Texas 

Vermont . . 
Wisconsin 



United States (D) 



Railroads, shelters for workmen 
on: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Railroads, structures near tracks 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates of wages of employees of 
public printing office: 

Kansas 

Rates of wages of employees on 
public works: 

Hawaii 

New York 

Right of action for injuries. (See 

Injuries.) 
Safety appliances. (See Fire es- 
capes on factories; Guards on 
threshing machines, etc.; In- 
spection of factories; Railroads, 
safety appliances on.) 
Saloons, employment of children 
and women In. (See Children 
and women, etc.) 
Scrip. (See Payment of wages.) 
Seamen: 

Philippine Islands 



United States. 



Georgia (D) . . . 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

Indiana , 

Maine (D) 

Massachusetts. 
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Seats for female employees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Statistics, collection of: 

Hawaii 

Steam boilers, inspection of. (See 

Inspection.) 
Steam engineers, examination, 
etc . , of. (See E xamination, etc. ) 
Stone worked within State, use of, 
on public works. (See Public 
works, preference of domestic 
materials for.) 
Street railways, hours of labor of 
employees on. (See Hours of 
labor, etc.) 
Street railways, protection of em- 
ployees on. (See Protection of 
employees.) 
Suits for wages: 

California. 

Georgia 

New York 

Sunday labor: 

Connecticut 



No' 



71 


304,395 


57 


719 


68- 


237,238 


71 


400 


70 


761 


70 


764 


57 


707 


65 


357 


65 


362 



57 



72 
68 
64 

73 
[69 

62 
72 
74 
68 
67 
76 



{ 



Page. 



59 
70 
65 
60 
67 
56 
59 
71 


384 
777-779 
363 
716 
917,918 
299-309 
359-361 
386-389 


66 
74 


364 
280 


59 


380,381 


61 


1063 


74 
64 


261 
906 
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640 
235 
906 

1053 
457 
243,244 
333,334 
642 
267 
221 
711 
654 



Sunday labor— Concluded. 

Rhode Island (D) 

Virginia 

Sweating system: 

Maryland (D) 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Tel^n^ph operators, etc., railroad, 
hours of labor of: 

United States 

Telegraph poles, size, height, etc., 
of: 

Wyoming 

Tenant factories. (See Inspection 

of factories.) 
Time for meals to be allowed em- 
ployees: 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Time to vote to be allowed em- 
ployees: 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Trade-marks of trade unions: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Connecticut (D) 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Jerctey (D) 

New York , 

Tennessee 

Vaccination of employees on public 
works: 

Virginia 

Wages as preferred claims: 

Iowa 

New Mexico 

United States 

Wages, assignment of. (See As- 
signment.) 
Wages, combinations to fix: 

Louisiana 

Wages, exemption of. (See Ex- 
emption, etc.) 
Wages of employees on public 
works, retennon of: 

California 

Wages, payment of. (See Pay- 
ment, etc.) 
Wages, rates of. (See Rates of 

wages.) 
Wages, refusing to pay: 

Montana 

Wages, suits for. (See Suits for 

wages.) 
Weighing coal at mines: 

Arkansas 

Woman and child labor, Investiga- 
tion of: 

United States.^ 

Women and children. (See Chil- 
dren and women.) 
Women, employment of: 

Michigan 

Women, hours of labor of: 

Oregon (D) 

Women, night work by: 

New York 

New York (D) 
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67 
76 



69 
72 



861,862 
716,717 

999-1002 

1066 

1016, 1016 

716-718 

458-461 

358 



401,402 



1095 



67 


704 


66 


357 


73 


1044 


67 


710 


59 


380 


66 


364,.355 


62 


330 


73- 


1051, 1062 


67 


889-891 


63 


566 


70 


774 


61 


1066, 1067 


57 


716 


65 


361,362 


60 
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68 


236 


61 


1094 


68 


237 



704 



330 
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